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CORRECTION  FORMULAE  FOR  ADDITION 

TESTS 

By  STUART  A.  COURTIS 
Director  of  Educational  Research.  Detroit  Public  Schools 

and  EDWARD  L.  THORNDIKE 
Professor  of  Educational  Psychology,  Teachers  College 

The  score  of  an  individual  in  a  mental  test  is  merely  a  partial 
record  of  what  the  individual  did  with  the  test  material  under 
the  test  conditions.  No  score  indicates  the  totality  of  perform- 
ance. No  test  really  measures  ability.  Under  favorable  con- 
ditions, it  is  possible  (within  limits)  to  make  from  scores  more 
or  less  reliable  inferences  in  regard  to  ability,  but  it  cannot  be 
too  greatly  emphasized  that  a  score  in  any  test  is  a  resultant  of 
the  interaction  of  many  factors  of  which  ability  is  but  one.  As 
long  as  conditions  are  constant,  scores  are  constant;  but  the 
slightest  variation  in  any  factor  will  produce  a  corresponding 
variation  in  score.  If  the  factor  affected  is  a  vital  one,  a  very 
slight  change  in  the  conditions  may  produce  a  large  fluctuation 
in  score.  In  mental  tests  it  is  probable  that  the  condition  factors 
are  ordinarily  more  subject  to  variation  than  the  ability  factors. 
Those  who  use  mental  tests,  therefore,  should  realize  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  a  test  is  given,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  subject  responds,  is  as  essential  to  a 
correct  interpretation  of  the  results  as  is  a  knowledge  of  the  test 
material. 

Some  of  the  statements  above  are  easy  to  prove.  Thus,  time, 
generally  recognized  as  a  factor  in  all  human  action,  is  easily  seen 
to  play  a  part  in  determining  scores.  The  longer  the  time  inter- 
val, other  things  being  equal,  the  greater  the  amount  of  work 
done.  That  is,  if  a  child  can  complete  12  addition  examples  of  a 
certain  type  in  8  minutes,  his  score  will  be  15  examples  in  10 
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minutes  if  there  are  no  changes  in  the  other  factors  operating. 
To  compare  a  score  of  12  examples  with  a  score  of  15  examples 
when  nothing  is  known  about  the  relation  of  the  time  factors  in 
the  two  tests  is  to  run  the  risk  of  making  wrong  inferences;  for 
15  examples  may  indicate  a  greater,  the  same,  or  a  lesser  degree 
of  ability  than  12  examples,  depending  upon  the  relative  size  of 
the  two  time  intervals.  Even  in  difficulty  tests,  such  as  Trabue's 
Language  Scales,  where  the  time  interval  is  made  so  long  as  not 
to  be  significant,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  two  scores,  equal  in 
magnitude  but  achieved  in  different  times,  represent  different 
degrees  of  skill  and  may  be  considered  equal  only  because  for  the 
purposes  for  which  the  tests  are  used  differences  in  skill  are 
negligible. 

This  pap)er  is  not  written,  however,  to  call  attention  to  the 
gross  operation  of  such  evident  factors  as  time,  incentive,  fatigue, 
etc.,  but  to  the  action  of  more  obscure  factors  to  which  little 
attention  is  usually  paid.  For  instance  in  Fig.  i  is  shown  a  test 
which  is  commonly  called  a  test  of  knowledge  of  the  addition 

8PBD  TBST  -   ABnTTION  COMBINATIOKS 

laetruotlons:     Under  each  column  write  the   eum  of  the  column.  That 
is,  under  8  and  1,  write  0.     Do  as  many  as  you  possibly  can 
in  the  time  allowed,  but  be  sure  the  answers  you  write  are 
oorreot.     Skip  any  you  don*t  know. 
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Fig.  I 

combinations.  It  has  been  widely  used.^  The  score  is  the  num- 
ber of  answers  written  in  one  minute.*  Two  individuals,  G  and 
H,  measured  simultaneously  with  this  test  under  identical  ex- 

'  See  New  York  Survey  and  the  Cleveland  Survey. 

'  Or  the  number  of  correct  answen.  the  rate  and  accuracy,  etc. 
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temal  conditions  made  scores  of  80  and  64  answers  per  minute 
respectively  (median  of  tiiree  trials).  The  two  individuals  were 
also  measured  at  the  same  time  with  the  test  shown  in  Fig.  2,  a 
test  of  ability  to  perceive  and  copy  figures.  The  two  tests  are 
identical  except  for  the  addition  element.  That  is,  the  general 
procedure  in  taking  the  two  tests  is  identical;  the  same  size  and 
style  of  type  are  used  in  both,  and,  finally,  the  arrangement  of  the 

8PXBD  TBST  -  COPHHO  yXGUKSS 


Xftetruotlont:  Copy  «•  aany  of  tho  following  flcur«B  as  you  po88it)Iy 
oan  in  the  timo  allowed,  i&aking  euro  that  each  figure  la  legible. 
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Fig.  a 

figures  on  the  test  sheets  is  such  that  the  hand  of  the  subject 
must  pass  over  the  same  amount  of  space,  and  must  write  the 
same  figures  in  making  the  same  score.  The  sole  difference  is 
that  in  one  test  the  answers  must  be  found  by  addition,  while  in 
the  other  they  are  given  and  need  only  be  copied.  If,  in  the  first 
test,  the  part  of  the  score  which  stands  for  pure  addition  is  rep- 
resented by  A,  the  part  which  stands  for  the  motor  and  other 
abilities  involved  in  taking  the  test  by  M,  and  the  total  score 

byS, 

Si=A+M 

Individual  G  above  made  a  score  in  Test  2  of  80  answers  per 
minute.  That  is,  she  wrote  the  same  number  of  answers  per 
minute  in  Test  2  as  she  did  in  Test  i.    Since  the  elements  M, 
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measured  by  Test  2,  are  thus  proved  adequate  to  account  for  the 
entire  score  in  Test  i,  it  is  pertinent  to  ask  whether  or  not  the 
score  of  individual  G  measures  in  any  way  her  addition  ability. 
The  answer  (as  proved  by  other  tests)  is  that  it  does  not.  For 
this  individual  Test  i  is  as  much  a  test  of  rate  of  activity  in  copy- 
ing figures  as  is  Test  2. 

Thus  it  turns  out  that  a  test  designed  as  a  measure  of  ability 
in  addition  does  not  measure  the  addition  ability  of  the  indi- 
vidual at  all.  Similarly,  if  many  tests  are  studied  from  this  point 
of  view,  the  scores  made  will  be  found  to  be  determined  mainly 
by  factors  other  than  those  indicated  by  the  test  label.  For 
instance,  scores  in  the  Courtis  Speed  Reasoning  Test  (Series  A) 
do  not  measure  reasoning  ability  in  arithmetic,  scores  in  tests  of 
reading  by  reproduction*  do  not  measure  primarily  reading  ability 
(except  possibly  in  the  early  grades),  scores  in  timed  opposites 
tests  do  not  measure  primarily  the  ability  to  think  the  opposites 
of  words,  scores  in  the  Kansas  Silent  Reading  Test  do  not  mea- 
sure primarily  ability  to  read  silently,  and  so  on.  This  does  not 
mean  that  these  tests  have  no  value;  simply  that  there  is  often 
little  connection  between  the  test  label  and  the  ability  which 
plays  the  major  part  in  determining  the  score  in  the  test.  In  the 
future,  makers  of  tests  will  need  to  give  more  attention  to  the 
determination  of  what  a  test  measures  than  has  been  given  in 
the  past. 

If  the  question  is  asked,  ^How  does  it  happen  that  adding 
ability  is  not  a  factor  in  determining  the  score  in  Test  i  above," 
the  answer  is  that  adding  ability  is  eliminated  by  the  action  of 
another  factor,  the  ability  to  look  ahead  and  add  while  still 
writing  the  answer  to  the  last  example.  That  is,  individual  G 
adds  much  faster  than  she  can  write  and  has  developed  the 
ability  to  control  the  writing  function  with  part  of  her  attention, 
while  with  the  rest  she  is  adding.  (This  telescoping  or  simul- 
taneous carrying  on  of  two  activities  will  hereafter  be  called  the 
"overlapping"  of  the  two  functions.)  Her  score  in  both  Test  i 
and  Test  2  is  simply  the  maximum  number  of  figures  she  can 
write  in  one  minute. 

Individual  H  made  a  score  of  96  answers  per  minute  in  Test  2, 
32  answers  more  than  in  Test  i.     Is  her  addition  score  deter- 

*  As  used  by  Courtis,  Starch,  Brown,  Gray,  and  others. 
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mined  mainly  by  her  adding  ability  or  mainly  by  the  motor  and 
other  abilities?  It  is  evident  that  whether  there  is  overlapping  or 
not,  time  is  required  to  write  answers.  This  suggests  the  desir- 
ability of  a  formula  which  will  correct  the  score  in  Test  i,  by 
eliminating  the  motor  elements  and  showing  the  rate  at  which  the 
addition  alone  proceeds.  On  the  assumption  (i)  that  scores  in 
Tests  I  and  2  are  determined  by  the  same  elements  except  adding 
ability,  (2)  that  there  is  no  overlapping,  and  (3)  that  conditions 
in  r^ard  to  effort,  fatigue,  etc.,  are  constant,^ 

A  (Pure  Addition)  =S  +  --^ 

That  is,  if  the  assumptions  hold  for  the  scores  of  individual  H, 
her  rate  for  addition  alone  is  192  answers  per  minute. 

TESTS    FOR  MEASUREMENT  OF  OVERLAPPING 
3        ;    S    J    S    5    5   I    9      ^TO  »NCH         9i£i3    i    7    iiiiS     4 


;       S       1       0       I        ^"^^   ^^^^     5     IS     ii      S      2 


7        ?  I  I  >    TO   INCH       9  18  12         ' 

Fig.  3 

In  the  effort  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  assumptions  on 
which  the  formula  is  based  are  valid,  a  number  of  related  tests 
were  given.    These  are  shown  in  Fig.  3.    Tests  3  and  4  are  the 

*  This  formula  was  derived  as  follows:  M  represents  a  score  determined  by  one  less  positive  * 
factor  than  S.  Therefore  M  >  S.  (60  +M)  <■  seconds  required  to  write  each  answer  in  copying 
test.  (60  S +M)  <■  seconds  required  to  write  S  answers  in  adding  test.  60— (60S+M)  or 
(60  M  —60  S)  +M  «  seconds  taken  to  add  S  examples  in  adding  test.  SM  +(60  M  —60  S)  - 
examples  added  per  second.    SM+(M— S)  or  S  (M— S+S) +M— S«examples  added  per 

S'  SI 

minute.    If  <f  -  M  -S,  the  formula  may  be  written,  A  -  (S«  +SJ)  +  (d)  or  S  +-7  or  S  +  ti — o 

o  M  — b 

This  formula  is  perfectly  general  and  applies  to  any  two  tests  for  which  the  assumptions  hold. 

as  timed  opposites  tests,  reasoning  tests,  reading  tests,  etc.    The  corrected  score  is  most  easily 

computed  fay  finding  the  product  of  the  two  scores.  S  and  M,  and  dividing  by  their  difference, 

(M-S). 

*  By  poaitive  is  meant  a  factor  whose  operation  will  increase  the  time  required  to  do  a  given 
amount  of  work.  Incentive,  effort,  etc.,  are  negative  factors  which  might  operate  to  make  M  <  S. 
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* 

same  as  Tests  i  and  2,  except  that  the  examples  are  spaced  regu- 
larly four  to  the  inch.  Tests  5  and  6  are  the  same  examples 
spaced  two  to  the  inch,  and  Tests  7  and  8  are  spaced  one  to  the 
inch.  Tests  7  and  8  were  also  given  under  a  variety  of  conditions 
in  the  attempt  to  eliminate  overlapping.  For  instance,  in  one 
trial  the  subjects  were  asked  not  to  look  ahead,  in  another  they 
worked  the  examples  in  columns,  downward,  from  top  to  bottom 
of  the  page  instead  of  from  left  to  right,  the  usual  procedure.  In 
still  another  trial,  they  worked  from  right  to  left,  thus  breaking 
up  their  regular  habit  of  eye  movements.  In  a  final  test.  Tests  3 
and  4  were  repeated  as  at  first. 

The  adding  to  be  done  in  all  these  tests  is  identical.  Such 
differences  as  can  be  noted  are  in  spacing,  procedure,  and  manner 
of  work;  possibly  also  in  more  obscure  psychological  and  emo- 
tional reactions.  Therefore,  if  the  assumptions  on  which  the  cor- 
rection formula  is  based  are  valid,  the  pure  addition  (corrected) 
scores  from  the  various  tests  should  be  identical.  If  variations 
occur,  it  is  proof  that  other  factors  than  adding  ability  influence 
the  score  of  a  test.  Therefore,  whether  or  not  the  formula  de- 
rived above  yields  valid  scores  for  adding  ability,  it  will  serve  as 
a  means  of  investigating  the  nature  of  the  mental  activity  which 
determines  scores  in  a  series  of  related  tests.  This  will  probably 
be  its  chief  permanent  value. 

The  obtained  and  corrected  scores  of  four  adult  subjects,  tested 
simultaneously,  are  given  in  Table  I.  As  these  tests  were  part  of 
the  series  of  experiments  which  led  to  the  derivation  of  the  for- 
mula, the  data  are  unreliable  in  that  conditions  in  regard  to 
effort  and  fatigue  were  not  sufficiently  standardized.  Since,  how- 
ever, a  crucial  experiment  involves  the  careful  construction  of 
suitable  tests  and  standardization  of  testing  conditions,  all  of 
which  is  sure  to  take  much  time,  the  data  obtained  are  published 
for  their  suggestive  value. 

The  table  reveals  a  number  of  interesting  and  significant  facts. 
For  individuals  J  and  B,  it  is  quite  probable  that  their  relative 
abilities  in  addition  are  much  more  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  420  to 
670  than  in  the  ratio  of  90  to  93,  the  scores  in  the  initial  test,  or  of 
87  to  99,  the  scores  in  the  final  test.  The  results  show  consistently 
that  individual  B's  score  in  the  addition  test  rises  as  his  ability 
to  write  more  rapidly  rises,  while  this  is  not  true  of  individual  J. 
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In  the  case  of  both,  a  tendency  to  uniformity  of  corrected  scores 
is  apparent.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  with  better  tests  and 
better  standardization  of  testing  conditions,  it  would  be  i>ossible 
to  secure  for  each  of  these  two  an  approximately  uniform  score 
for  pure  addition  by  means  of  a  series  of  related  tests.  For  such 
individuals  the  assumptions  of  the  correction  formula  are  valid. 

Individual  H,  on  the  other  hand,  is  peculiar  in  her  behavior. 
The  attempt  to  eliminate  overlapping  by  having  her  add  down- 
wards, backwards,  etc.,  apparently  introduces  mental  or  emo- 
tional disturbances  which  react  upon  the  scores.  From  other 
tests  it  is  known  that  H  is  a  phlegmatic  individual  who  ordinarily 
works  far  below  her  maximum.  The  change  in  habits  therefore 
probably  affected  the  effort  factor.  The  irregularities  in  her 
score  would  then  represent  fluctuations  in  effort  due  to  the  neces- 
sity for  making  adjustments  to  new  conditions.  Individual  H 
thus  illustrates  the  use  of  the  correction  formula  as  a  means  of 
investigating  changes  in  response  to  a  series  of  related  tests. 

Individual  P  presents  an  unanalyzed  difficulty.  It  seems  im- 
probable that  her  real  addition  ability  can  be  as  high  as  is  indi- 
cated by  the  scores  obtained,  yet  the  only  other  explanation 
would  be  a  large  amount  of  overlapping.  Two  of  the  tests  tend 
to  support  this  conclusion  but  the  third  attempt  to  eliminate 
overlapping  broke  down  completely,  owing  to  a  very  marked  fall 
in  score  in  the  copying  test.  In  other  words,  the  scores  merely 
show  that  individual  P  probably  has  a  large  amount  of  over- 
lapping and  was  inadequately  measured  under  the  given 
condition. 

The  corrected  results  based  upon  the  average  of  all  the  scores 
obtained  in  each  test  show  a  rather  greater  tendency  to  uniform- 
ity than  the  corrected  individual  scores,  as  was  to  be  expected. 
Averaging  reduces  largely  the  play  of  chance  factors  which  dis- 
tort the  individual  scores.  It  is  probable  that  with  better  tests 
and  better  testing  conditions,  nearly  perfect  uniformity  may  be 
expected  in  the  corrected  scores  of  large  groups  of  individuals 
taking  a  series  of  related  tests. 

The  scores  of  individual  J  indicate  a  considerable  amount  of 
overlapping  in  the  first  test,  but  the  uniformity  of  score  in  Tests  2 
and  3  probably  means  that  the  size  of  the  spaces  between  exam- 
ples in  these  tests  exceeded  his  eye-span.    This  suggests  that  by 
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using  a  series  of  tests  with  carefully  graduated  spacings,  the  series 
as  a  whole  could  be  used  to  measure  eye-span.  We  thus  have  the 
interesting  situation  of  a  test,  originally  prepared  as  a  measure  of 
knowledge  of  the  addition  combinations,  proving  to  be  mainly  a 
measure  of  rate  of  copying  figures  and  capable  of  being  so  used 
that  it  measures  eye-span. 

Reference  has  been  made  again  and  again  to  the  effects  of 
variations  in  effort.  The  operation  of  this  factor  is  easily  re- 
vealed by  giving  a  test  under  conditions  which  tend  to  call  out 
maximum  effort.  For  instance  in  Fig.  4  will  be  found  a  graph  of 
the  scores  made  by  a  single  individual  in  73  different  trials  of  a 
single  test.*  Trials  1-3  were  given  under  identical  conditions 
but  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  an  hour  of  adding.  Trials  4,  5, 
and  6  were  given  three  months  later.  Trial  4  was  given  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions  as  trials  1-3  but  the  individual's 
ideas  of  effort  and  possibly  his  habit  of  work  had  been  affected  by 
the  tests  and  discussions  in  which  he  had  participated  in  the  mean- 
time. In  trial  5  accuracy  was  emphasized;  in  trial  6,  speed. 
Trials  7-19  were  one  minute  tests  under  slightly  changed  condi- 
tions. Trials  20  to  73  were  given  at  one  time.  The  subject 
worked  on  one  example  during  the  whole  of  the  time  interval  un- 
til the  examiner  said  "Next."  At  first  the  time  interval  was  so  long 
(60  seconds)  that  the  subject  had  opportunity  to  add  the  example 
and  check  it  twice  before  passing  to  the  next.  The  time  interval 
was  gradually  shortened  and  soon  the  subject  had  time  only  to 
add  the  example  once.  As  the  time  interval  continued  to  de- 
crease, failure  to  complete  the  examples  acted  as  a  spur  to  speed 
and  the  subject  put  forth  greater  and  greater  effort.  Finally  the 
time  interval  became  so  short  (12  seconds)  that  in  spite  of  the 
utmost  effort  of  which  he  was  capable  the  subject  was  unable  to 
complete  more  than  part  of  an  example. 

For  convenience  in  making  comparisons,  all  results,  whatever 
the  time  interval,  have  been  reduced  to  a  common  basis,  the 
rate  of  work  or  the  number  of  examples  done  in  one  minute. 

The  median  rate  of  work  for  the  73  trials  is  2.3  examples  per 
minute;  this  rate  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  in  the  figure. 
The  median  deviation  is  .29  of  an  example.  Inaccuracy  is  shown 
by  small  circles. 

•See  Fig.  5. 
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The  graph  makes  very  plain  the  fluctuation  in  effort.  When  a 
person  whose  median  rate  is  2.3  examples  a  minute,  concentrates 
on  his  task  he  may  complete  3.2  examples  correctly  in  one  min- 
ute (trial  58).  When  he  is  disturbed  by  fatigue  and  other  con- 
ditions, he  may  complete  but  1.3  examples  in  one  minute  (trial 

VARIATION   DUE  TO  DlFFtRENCES  IN  EFFORT 


Ul 
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SCORES  OF  ONE  INDIVIDUAL- ADDITION 


TRIALS 
0  10  20         30         40         50         60         70 

Fig.  4 

67),  and  these  incorrectly.  Such  variations  are  caused  mainly 
by  factors  more  or  less  under  voluntary  control,  and  are  not  due 
to  changes  in  ability  to  add.  It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  to  know 
a  person's  rate,  or  accuracy  as  corrected  by  the  formula  above. 
To  be  comparable,  scores  must  be  secured  under  conditions  which 
insure  some  comparable  degree  of  effort.  The  remainder  of  this 
article  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  experiments  having  for 
their  purpose  the  derivation  of  a  second  correction  formula  which 
will  aid  in  reducing  scores  in  performance  tests  to  a  standard 
condition  of  effort. 

The  danger  in  drawing  inferences  from  scores  without  consid- 
ering the  conditions  under  which  they  were  secured  is  easily 
illustrated.    A  group  of  adults  were  measured  for  their  ability  in 
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addition  with  the  test  shown  in  Fig.  5,  under  standard  conditions. 
Then  the  test  was  immediately  repeated  but  the  instructions 
were  changed.  Accuracy  was  emphasized.  The  subjects  were 
told  to  work  each  example  at  least  twice  and,  if  the  two  answers 
did  not  agree,  to  repeat  the  addition  a  third  or  a  fourth  time  until 
they  were  certain  that  the  answer  was  correct.  The  various 
answers  obtained  were  recorded  on  the  paper  so  that  it  was 

TABLE  II 
Individual  Rbcords  in  Addition*  Series  B 


A 

B 

C 

Trial  I 

Standard 

4-3 

15-9 

II-IO 

Trial  2 

Accuracy 

4-4 

4-4 

4-4 

Trials 

Speed  17.8 

0% 

25% 

5% 

D 

E 

F 

Trial  I 

Standard 

16-11 

16-14 

24-8 

Trial  2 

Accuracy 

6-6 

&^ 

&^ 

Trial  3 

Speed  17.8 

45 

65 

55 

"^Read  as  follows:  In  the  first  trial  A  tried  four  exami>les  and  had  three  right;  in  the  sec- 
ond trial  he  tried  four  and  had  four  right;  in  the  third  trial,  he  tried  17*8  examples  but  his 
accuracy  was  o  per  cent. 

possible  to  tell  how  many  times  each  example  was  actually 
worked.  This  test  was  followed  by  a  third  and  a  fourth  trial, 
emphasizing  speed,  one  at  a  rate  of  27  seconds  per  example,  the 
other  at  a  rate  of  22  seconds  per  example.  Three  scores  were  ob- 
tained for  each  test,  examples  attempted,  examples  right,  and 
accuracy  or  the  per  cent  the  examples  right  were  of  those  at- 
tempted. 

The  scores  of  six  individuals  are  shown  in  Table  II.  I  ndi viduals 
differing  widely  in  score  in  the  first  trial  made  identical  scores  in 
the  second  trial.  Yet  there  was  no  change  of  ability  involved, 
merely  change  in  manner  of  work.  Individual  A  in  the  first  test 
chose  to  work  cautiously,  checking  each  example,  while  B  and  F 
worked  rapidly  and  inaccurately.  Both  B  and  F  were  capable  of 
adopting  A's  method  as  was  proved  by  the  second  test  in  which 
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COURTIS  STANDARD  RESEARCH  TESTS 
Arithmatic.    Test  No.  1.    Addition. 

I       r«m3 


You  will  be  given  eight  minutes  to  find  the  answers  to  as  many  of  these 
addition  examples  as  possible.  Write  the  answers  on  this  paper  directly  under- 
neath the  examples.  You  are  not  expected  to  he  able  tp  do  them  all.  You  will  be 
marked  for  both  speed  and  accuracy,  but  it  is  more  important  to  have  your 
answers  right  than  to  try  a  great  many  examples. 

339  799  952  937  489  789  872  309 

276  584  397  274  877  555  657  964 

977  135  535  468  482  342  329  673 

861  647  669  836  645  908  794  437 

757  624  386  323  761  471  563  338 

698  512  974  485  598  896  128  591 

269  146  458  357  352  123  856  636 

136  699  702  925  431  637  962  704 

322  109  397  819  367  254  287  119 


.,  Agtt  last  bMiday. 


ScImoI Cmde. Jloon. 

Q|ly> ^  State Date 

Fig.  5 
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A  and  B  made  exactly  the  same  score,  and  F  a  score  only  2 
examples  larger.  That  is,  on  the  basis  of  the  first  test  individuals 
A,  B,  and  C  are  to  be  judged  of  very  different  ability,  while  on 
the  basis  of  scores  in  the  second  test  they  are  of  equal  ability. 
Very  evidently  a  person's  ability  cannot  be  inferred  with  cer- 
tainty from  the  scores  obtained  in  a  single  test. 

In  an  attempt  to  explore  the  whole  range  of  an  individual's 
possibilities  in  performance,  the  same  test  was  given  to  an  adult 
18  times  under  varying  time  conditions.  When  the  time  interval 
was  40  or  more  seconds  every  example  was  right  because  there 
was  time  to  add  and  check.  That  is,  the  accuracy  was  100  per 
cent.  As  the  time  interval  decreased  more  and  more,  examples 
were  either  unfinished  or  wrong,  until  finally  a  time  limit  was 
reached  so  short  that  no  single  example  was  completed  correctly. 
From  this  point  on  the  accuracy  was  always  o  per  cent. 

A  graph  of  these  and  similar  results  (Fig.  6)  brings  to  light  a 
number  of  important  points,  the  most  interesting  of  which  is  per- 
haps the  fact  that  there  exists  for  each  individual  a  region  of 
variable  performance,  only  within  which  are  scores  significant. 
Two  individuals  measured  under  conditions  which  do  not  bring 
their  scores  within  the  limits  of  this  region,  may  achieve  the  same 
result,  although  they  are  of  very  different  degrees  of  ability. 

A  second  important  point  is  that  even  in  the  region  of  variable 
performance,  widely  differing  scores  may  represent  the  same 
ability.  Thus  for  the  individual  whose  scores  are  shown  in  the 
graph,  scores  of  16  examples  tried,  16  right,  20  tried,  17  right, 
30  tried,  9  right,  40  tried,  o  right,  represent  precisely  the  same 
ability.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  single  score  of  examples  at- 
tempted, or  examples  right,  or  accuracy,  is  not  a  sufficient  de- 
scription of  a  person's  performance.  Rate  of  work  and  accuracy 
together  describe  a  performance  satisfactorily,  but  when  based 
on  a  single  trial  of  a  test,  or  on  many  trials  under  one  set  of  con- 
ditions, they  do  not  show  at  what  level  of  his  curve  a  person  is 
working. 

A  third  important  fact  is  that  at  any  one  accuracy  level  perfect 
consistency  of  performance  is  not  to  be  expected.  Mental  action 
is  such  a  complex  affair  that  all  the  conditions  in  any  test  are 
never  precisely  the  same  (except  by  chance).  For  each  time 
interval  repeated  tests  will  show  a  small  range  of  variation  so 
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that  a  person's  ability  should  be  thought  of  as  a  zone  of  ability 
(represented  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  figure).  The  central  line 
would  thus  represent  the  median  performance  in  a  series  of  tests 
at  each  time  interval,  the  play  of  chance  factors  being  eliminated 
by  the  method  of  averaging. 

A  fourth  point  of  importance  is  that  at  the  upper  end,  and,  to 
some  degree  at  the  lower  end  of  the  zone,  results  are  much  more 
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variable  than  near  the  center.  From  the  level  of  85  per  cent 
accuracy  up,  accuracy  is  apparently  less  dependent  upon  speed 
and  more  dependent  upon  other  factors.  In  the  figure,  a  dotted 
line  shows  that  100  per  cent  accuracy  would  be  obtained  at  a 
speed  of  26  seconds  per  example  were  the  general  slope  of  the 
curve  to  continue  unchanged.  Actually,  a  rate  of  30  seconds  per 
example  is  a  closer  approximation  to  the  true  value. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  cur\'e,  the  consciousness  of  the  approach 
to  one's  limit  apparently  serves  to  call  out  some  remaining  reserve 
of  energy  so  that  the  curve  is  again  distorted  from  a  straight 
line.    Within  the  limits  of  15  per  cent  to  85  per  cent  accuracy, 
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however,  this  individual's  ability  varies  in  a  consistent  manner 
and  as  the  rate  of  work  increases,  the  accuracy  of  work  decreases. 
In  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  relation  between 
rate  and  accuracy  shown  in  Fig.  6  for  one  individual  is  true  in 
general,  a  small  number  of  individuals  were  tested  repeatedly 
under  varying  conditions.  Also  the  scores  of  the  group  of  adults 
alr^dy  referred  to,  tested  under  a  variety  of  conditions,  were 
studied  from  this  point  of  view.  Altogether  adequate  data  were 
secured  from  21  individuals.  The  curves  of  a  selected  number  of 
these  cases  are  shown  in  Fig.  7.    For  several,  results  of  tests  on 
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Other  days  are  also  included.  While  it  is  apparent  that  the  con- 
clusions hold  for  many  individuals,  it  is  also  true  that  exceptions 
and  variations  of  several  kinds  occur. 

For  instance,  the  slant  of  the  various  curves  varies  greatly,  and 
in  one  case  (E)  the  curve  is  concave  instead  of  convex.  Further 
experimentation  will  be  necessary  to  explain  these  variations.  In 
general,  however,  the  method  of  measuring  an  individual  by  a 
series  of  tests  under  varying  conditions  will  serve  to  reveal  what- 
ever peculiar  characteristic  an  individual  curve  may  have. 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  when  the  tests  were  given 
under  standard  conditions  (indicated  by  S  and  an  arrow),  the 
various  individuals  responded  by  working  at  different  accuracy 
levels.  Thus  A  worked  at  about  90  per  cent  accuracy  level.  B 
also  worked  at  this  level,  but  checked  his  examples,  greatly  re- 
ducing his  rate.  Individual  C  chose  to  work  at  his  50  per  cent 
level,  while  individuals  D  and  H,  for  whom  records  on  two  dif- 
ferent days  are  available,  worked  on  one  day  at  one  level  and 
on  another  day  at  a  different  level.  Under  the  circumstances,  it 
is  apparent  that  comparisons  of  score  with  score  are  not  valid 
unless  both  are  obtained  at  the  same  accuracy  level  and  under 
similar  conditions. 

Two  important  conclusions  follow.  The  first  is  that  if  any 
accuracy  level  is  set  up  arbitrarily  as  a  standard,  it  is  possible 
to  define  ability  less  ambiguously  than  heretofore.  Thus, 
choosing  100  per  cent  as  standard  accuracy,  ability  in  addition 
might  be  defined  as  the  maximum  rate  at  which  a  person  can 
work  with  100  per  cent  accuracy.  In  this  investigation  75  per 
cent  was  selected  as  standard  accuracy  because  the  median 
eighth  grade  accuracy  under  standard  conditions  is  about  75 
per  cent.  For  pedagogical  reasons,  however,  it  is  probably  best 
to  emphasize  100  per  cent  as  the  standard  accuracy  and  the 
authors  recommend  that  ability  in  addition  be  defined  as 
above. 

The  second  conclusion  is  that  in  the  future  use  of  all  rate  tests, 
to  secure  unambiguous  results,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  at 
least  two  trials  of  the  test  under  varying  conditions  and  from 
the  scores  secured  to  compute  by  means  of  a  correction  formula 
the  score  under  standard  conditions.  The  form  of  the  perform- 
ance curve  makes  the  derivation  of  the  necessary  correction 
formula  a  simple  matter. 

In  Fig.  8,  let  the  cross  marks  on  the  curve  indicate  the  scores 
from  two  trials  of  an  addition  test  under  varying  conditions.  The 
upper  cross  represents  a  rate  score  of  9  examples  attempted  in 
8  minutes  and  an  accuracy  score  of  80  per  cent  (or  generalized, 
Ri,  Aci) ;  the  lower  cross  marks  a  score  of  18  examples  attempted 
in  8  minutes  and  an  accuracy  score  of  30  per  cent  (Ri,  Acj). 
From  the  upper  cross  mark  a  line  is  drawn  parallel  to  the  accuracy 
axis,  and  from  the  lower  crossmark,  a  line  parallel  to  the  rate  axis. 
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These  lines  form  with  the  ability  line  a  right  triangle.  The 
lengths  of  the  two  legs  of  the  triangle  are  known.  Its  base  is 
18—9  (or  Rj— Ri,  or  more  simply,  the  difference  in  the  two  rates, 
Dp),  while  the  altitude  is  80  per  cent— 30  per  cent  (or  Aci— Aci 
or  more  simply  the  difference  of  the  accuracies,  D^J.  If  now  a 
perpendicular  is  drawn  at  the  point  in  the  accuracy  line  which 
represents  the  accuracy  chosen  as  standard  (whether  that  point 
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falls  within  the  side  of  the  triangle,  as  in  the  figure  where  75 
per  cent  represents  standard  accuracy,  or  in  the  side  of  the  tri- 
angle extended,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  for  100  per  cent 
accuracy)  a  right  triangle  is  formed  similar  to  the  first.  The  legs 
of  this  small  triangle  are  80—75  (or  Aci—  Standard  accuracy, 
or  Ai— Ag),  and  x  or  the  unknown  increment  of  rate.  If  the  small 
triangle  is  exterior  to  the  large  one,  its  sides  are,  of  course,  nega- 
tive in  value.  The  rate  at  standard  accuracy  is  then  the  initial 
rate  plus  the  rate  increment.  That  is,  if  two  measurements  of 
an  individual's  rate  and  accuracy  of  addition  are  available,  the 
two  observed  accuracies  being  within  the  limits  of  15  per  cent 
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to  85  per  cent  the  rate  at  any  degree  of  accuracy  chosen  as  stand- 
ard may  be  computed  by  the  formula, 

Rftan  =  Ri  +  D,  (Ai  -  Stan.  Ac) 


D 


ac 


in  which 


Rgtan  =  standard  rate 

Ri  =  lowest  observed  rate 

Dr  =  difference  in  the  two  observed  rates 

Ai  =  accuracy  at  lowest  observed  rate 

Stan.  Ac  =  accuracy  adopted  as  standard 

Dae  =  difference  of  observed  accuracies 

In  the  figure  the  computation  is  completed  for  the  specific  case 
and  it  is  found  that  the  rate  at  which  the  individual  must  work  to 
have  an  accuracy  of  75  per  cent  is  9.9  examples.  Had  100  per 
cent  been  taken  as  the  standard  accuracy,  the  rate  would  have 
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been  5.4  examples.  That  is,  for  this  individual  the  scores  of  5.4 
examples,  100  per  cent  accuracy,  9.0  examples,  80  per  cent  ac- 
curacy, 9.9  examples,  75  per  cent  accuracy,  and  18.0,  30  per  cent 
accuracy,  represent  exactly  the  same  ability,  and  if  comparison 
is  to  be  made  of  the  ability  of  this  individual  with  that  of  some 
other  individual  the  comparison  to  be  valid  must  be  made  of 
accuracy  scores  at  a  standard  rate,  or  of  rate  scores  at  a  standard 
accuracy. 
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A  marked  characteristic  of  all  group  measurements  is  the  wide 
range  of  ability  alwaj^  found  within  the  group.  To  determine 
whether  or  not  this  range  would  be  increased  or  decreased  by 
correction  to  standard  accuracy,  the  scores  of  the  21  adults  for 
whom  adequate  data  were  secured  were  corrected  to  75  per  cent 
accuracy,  and  the  rank  order  of  each  individual  in  each  type  of 
score  was  found.  (Table  III).  A  graphic  representation  of  the 
effects  of  the  correction  to  75  per  cent  accuracy  is  given  in  Fig.  9. 

TABLE  III 
Comparison  of  Ratb  Scorbs  Undbr  Diffbrbnt  Conditions 


SCORES 

RANK 

Individual 

Observed 
Rate 

Corrected 
Rate 

Observed 
Rate 

Corrected 
RaU 

I 

9 

9.7 

1.5 

3 

2 

9 

10.9 

1.5 

6 

3 

10 

6.4 

4. 

I 

4 

10 

7.9 

4. 

2 

5 

10 

1 1.4 

4. 

7 

6 

II 

10.5 

7.5 

4 

7 

II 

10.7 

7.5 

5 

8 

II 

1 1.6 

7.5 

9 

9 

II 

12.2 

7.5 

10 

10 

13 

11.4 

10.5 

8 

II 

13 

13.6 

10.5 

12 

12 

14 

17.8 

12. 

18 

13 

15 

14.0 

13. 

13 

14 

16 

12.5 

15.5 

II 

15 

16 

15.7 

15.5 

14 

16 

16 

16.8 

15.5 

16 

17 

16 

17.0 

15-5 

17 

18 

17 

16.2 

18.5 

15 

19 

17 

20.5 

18.5 

20 

20 

19 

21.8 

20. 

21 

21 

21 

18.4 

21. 

19 

Median 

13.7 

12.5 

Med.  Dev. 

2.7 

2.8 

Av.  Dev. 

2.9 

3.2 
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At  all  levels  of  ability  there  were  some  individuals  who  chose  to 
work  so  rapidly  that  their  work  was  below  standard  accuracy. 
Consequently  the  correction  decreased  their  rates  of  work  (shown 
by  arrows  slanting  toward  the  low  end  of  the  scale).  On  the 
other  hand,  other  individuals  worked  so  carefully  that  their  accu- 
racies were  above  standard  and  correction  to  standard  accuracy 
increased  their  rates  (shown  by  arrows  pointing  toward  the  high 
end  of  the  scale).  As  many  of  those  of  low  ability  responded  to 
the  test  situation  by  hurrying  and  as  several  of  those  of  high 
ability  worked  carefully  and  accurately,  the  effect  of  correction 
to  standard  accuracy  is  to  increase  the  total  range  of  the  scores 
of  the  group  a  small  amount.  The  median  rate  is  lowered  slightly, 
but  the  median  and  average  deviation  were  increased.  It  is 
probable  that,  in  general,  correction  of  scores  to  standard  ac- 
cifracy  will  always  have  this  effect. 

The  changes  in  score  brought  by  correction  to  standard  ac- 
curacy are  much  more  significant,  however,  when  considered  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  determination  of  the  correlation  between 
two  abilities.  The  changes  in  rank  order,  so  apparent  in  Table 
III,  would  decrease  greatly  any  correlation  based  upon  uncor- 
rected scores.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  many  of  the  conclu- 
sions reached  in  previous  investigations,  may  be  profoundly 
modified  when  the  same  correlations  are  made  with  corrected 
scores. 

One  final  point  remains  to  be  discussed.  For  the  21  individuals 
who  were  measured  in  respect  to  their  adding  ability  under  a 
variety  of  conditions,  eleven  different  types  of  scores  were  se- 
cured as  follows: 

1.  Rate  under  conventional  test  conditions. 

2.  Accuracy  under  conventional  test  conditions. 

3.  Apparent  rate  when  accuracy  was  emphasized. 

4.  Actual  rate  when  accuracy  was  emphasized. 

5.  Actual  accuracy  when  accuracy  was  emphasized. 

6.  Accuracy  at  uniform  rate  (17.8  examples  in  8  minutes.) 

7.  Rate  of  motor  activity. 

8.  Rate  corrected  to  75  per  cent  accuracy. 

9.  Rate  at  75  per  cent  accuracy  corrected  for  motor  elements. 

10.  Rate  corrected  to  100  per  cent  accuracy. 

11.  Rate  at  100  per  cent  accuracy  corrected  for  motor  activity. 
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The  question  naturally  arises,  "Which  score  or  scores  best 
represent  the  true  adding  ability  of  the  persons  measured?" 
The  answer  is  to  be  sought  in  the  intercorrelations  between  the 
scores.  Before  discussing  this  problem,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  describe  more  precisely  than  previously  (page  ii)  the  condi- 
tions under  which  each  of  the  various  types  of  scores  was  secured. 

Scores  i  and  2  above  were  obtained  by  giving  and  scoring  the 
test  according  to  the  directions  published  by  the  author.    Score 

3  is  the  number  of  examples  completed  when  the  group  were 
told  to  work  each  example  at  least  twice  and  as  many  times  more 
as  might  be  necessary  to  make  sure  every  example  was  right. 
As  the  members  of  the  class  followed  these  instructions,  the 
accuracy  of  work  was  in  nearly  every  case  lOO  per  cent,  but 
some  members  of  the  group  attained  this  degree  of  accuracy 
only  by  working  each  example  three  or  four  times  until  two 
answers  were  obtained  which  would  check.  Fortunately,  all 
this  work  was  recorded,  so  it  was  possible  to  determine  the  actual 
rate  and  accuracy  (Scores  4  and  5)  of  this  careful  work.  The 
test  was  also  given  compelling  every  person  to  work  at  the  rate 
of  17.8  examples  in  8  minutes  (the  standard  time  allowance  for 
this  test)  and  the  resulting  accuracy  is  given  in  Score  6.  Finally, 
the  test  was  given  as  a  copying  test.    Subjects  mentally  prefixed 

4  to  the  number  at  the  top  of  each  example  and  wrote  the  result 
as  the  answer.  Thus  in  Fig.  5,  page  12,  the  answer  to  the  first 
example  would  be  written  as  4,339.  Three  one  minute  trials 
were  given  and  the  median  rate  used  as  Score  7.  That  is.  Score  7 
is  a  measure  of  the  motor  and  other  elements  of  the  test  except 
the  adding,  and  as  such  fulfills  the  conditions  set  up  in  the  cor- 
rection formula  discussed  on  page  5.  The  remaining  scores  are 
self-explanatory.  Scores  i  to  6  were  graphed  and  from  the  pair 
of  most  consistent  scores.  Scores  8  and  10  were  computed  by  the 
correction  formula  given  on  page  17.  Each  of  the  resulting  rates 
was  then  corrected  for  the  motor  elements  by  the  formula  given 
on  page  5,  yielding  Scores  9  and  11,  which,  if  the  assumptions  of 
the  correction  formulae  are  valid,  represent  the  pure  adding 
ability  of  the  members  of  the  group  under  conditions  which  make 
the  scores  strictly  comparable. 

Each  of  these  eleven  sets  of  scores  was  correlated  with  each  of 
the  others.    (Table  IV.) 
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P.  E. 


TABLE  IV 
Intbrcorrblations  bbtwbbn  Scores 


Scores 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

I 

— 

.17 

.67 

.87 

.41 

.82 

.40 

.86 

.86 

.82 

.79 

2 

.17 

— 

.35 

.36 

.05 

.38 

.14 

.43 

.43 

.41 

.05 

3 

.67 

.35 

— 

.92 

.46 

.78 

.21 

.69 

.68 

.59 

.61 

4 

.87 

.36 

.92 

— 

.24 

.81 

.10 

.82 

.92 

.76 

.73 

5 

41 

.05 

.46 

.24 

— 

.23 

.39 

•49 

.26 

.23 

.26 

6 

.82 

.38 

.78 

.81 

•23 

— 

.41 

.94 

.92 

.86 

.85 

7 

.40 

.14 

.21 

.10 

.39 

.41 

— 

.26 

.20 

.09 

.03 

8 

.86 

.43 

.69 

.82 

•49 

.94 

.26 

.96 

.90 

.92 

9 

.86 

.43 

.68 

.92 

.26 

.92 

.20 

.96 

.96 

.93 

10 

.82 

.41 

.59 

.76 

.23 

.86 

.09 

.90 

.96 

— 

.99 

II 

.79 

.05 

.61 

.73 

.26 

.85 

.03 

.92 

.93 

.97 

.10  «  .15 

.20  «=  .14 


.30  =  .13  .50  =  .II  .70  =  .08 

.40  «  .12  .60  =  .09  .80  =  .05 


.90  «  .03 


1.  Rate  under  conventional  conditions. 

2.  Accuracy  under  conventional  test  conditions. 

3.  Apparent  rate  when  accuracy  was  emphasized. 

4.  Actual  rate  when  accuracy  was  emphasized. 

5.  Actual  accuracy  when  accuracy  was  emphasized. 

6.  Accuracy  at  uniform  rate  (17.8  examples  in  8  minutes). 

7.  Rate  of  motor  activity. 

8.  Rate  corrected  to  75  per  cent  accuracy. 

9.  Rate  at  75  per  cent  accuracy  corrected  for  motor  elements. 

10.  Rate  corrected  to  100  per  cent  accuracy. 

11.  Rate  at  100  per  cent  accuracy  corrected  for  motor  activity. 

The  results  are  very  suggestive.  The  rate  under  standard 
conditions  has  the  highest  correlation  (.87)  •  with  the  actual 
rate  when  accuracy  was  emphasized,  and  almost  as  great  corre- 
lation with  the  accuracy  scores  at  a  standard  rate  (.82),  and  with 
rate  scores  corrected  to  75  per  cent  accuracy  (.86).  On  the  other 
hand,  all  correlations  with  accuracy  scores  are  low  (.40),  and 
all  correlations  of  accuracy  scores  with  other  scores  (see  2  and  5) 
are  low.  In  other  words,  accuracy  is  not  a  measure  of  ability 
but  simply  a  symptom  of  the  method  of  work  adopted  by  the 
subject  in  responding  to  the  test  conditions.    Rate  scores  under 

•  Pearson's  i>roduct-inomeiit  method. 
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the  conventional  conditions  are  fairly  reliable  measures  of  true 
adding  ability. 

Adopting  the  rate  scores  at  75  per  cent  accuracy  corrected  for 
motor  ability  (9)  as  representing  what  is  probably  the  best 
measure  of  true  adding  ability,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
nearly  equally  reliable  measures  of  true  ability  could  have  been 
obtained  by  a  direct  test,  either  by  determining  the  actual  rate 
while  emphasizing  accuracy  (r  =  .92)  or  by  determining  accuracy 
at  a  standard  rate  (r  =  .92).  The  score  in  terms  of  number  of 
examples  right  under  conventional  conditions  is  not  as  perfect  a 
measure  of  true  ability  as  the  rate  scores,  but  it  serves  better 
than  accuracy  scores  alone.  (The  correlation  between  example 
right  and  the  rate  scores  at  75  per  cent  accuracy  corrected  for 
motor  ability  equals  .83).^  In  other  words,  the  scores  obtained 
under  any  set  of  truly  uniform  conditions  reveal  the  true  abili- 
ties of  the  subject,  but  mere  emphasis  on  accuracy  (as  in  3) 
will  not  yield  satisfactory  results. 

A  number  of  minor  tendencies  are  also  interesting.  Rate 
of  motor  activity  is  seen  to  be  a  measure  of  an  ability  largely 
independent  of  adding  activity;  for  the  correlations  with  the 
real  measure  of  adding  ability  are  all  low.  When  accuracy  was 
emphasized  those  who  worked  most  rapidly  tended  to  make  the 
lowest  scores  (r  =  .39). 

The  corrections  for  motor  ability  produced  small  and  in 
general  probably  unfavorable  results.  Correction  to  75  per  cent 
accuracy  without  the  correction  for  motor  elements  yields  a 
slightly  higher  correlation  with  accuracy  scores  at  a  standard 
rate  (.94)  than  the  corrected  scores.  Similarly,  correction  to 
100  per  cent  accuracy  yielded,  in  general,  lower  correlations 
than  correction  to  75  per  cent  accuracy.  However,  as  this  is  the 
first  study  of  its  type  and  the  number  of  cases  small,  all  the  above 
conclusions  will  need  to  be  carefully  checked  by  more  elaborate 
and  more  extended  investigations  before  they  can  be  taken  for 
more  than  their  suggestive  value. 

In  bringing  this  discussion  to  a  close  it  may  be  well  to  point 
out  that  the  correction  formulae  developed  above  have  a  value 
which  is  entirely  independent  of  whether  the  assumptions  upon 

'  Not  shown  in  the  table  but  computed.  Coefficient  quoted  above  is  the  largest  obtained 
for  examples  right. 
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which  they  rest  are  valid  or  not.  Where  the  assumptions  are 
true,  corrected  scores  reveal  pure  abilities.  When  the  assump- 
tions are  not  valid,  the  variations  in  score  enable  the  investigator 
to  trace  the  effect  of  certain  factors  one  step  further  into  that 
mysterious  field  of  action  we  call  thinking.  In  a  behavioristic 
psychology,  investigation  can  penetrate  into  the  mind  only  as 
far  as  is  made  possible  by  the  technique  of  securing  objective 
evidences  of  variations  in  mental  activity  in  response  to  changes 
in  stimuli.  It  is  the  authors'  hope  and  belief  that  the  method  of 
correction  of  performance  scores  by  appropriate  formulae  will  con- 
tribute to  the  building  up  of  a  more  effective  technique  than  exists 
at  present.  Indeed  this  may  well  be  the  chief  and  most  permanent 
value  of  this  imperfect  study. 

Finally,  it  may  be  well  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  authors' 
opinion  is  not  that  elaborate  and  cumbersome  testing  methods 
must  replace  those  now  in  use,  but  that  correction  formulae  in 
the  hands  of  makers  of  tests  and  others  interested  in  pure  re- 
search will  enable  them  to  so  study  the  effect  of  variations  in 
testing  conditions  that  selection  may  be  made  of  those  which 
will  yield  the  most  reliable  results.  Thus  for  the  test  shown  in 
Fig*  5»  P^K^  12,  the  addition  of  the  following  sentences  to  the 
instructions  will  greatly  increase  its  reliability.  "Do  not  check 
your  examples.  Try  each  example  once  and  pass  to  the  next. 
Do  not  hurry.  Try  to  work  at  such  a  rate  that  each  example 
will  be  right  the  first  time  you  try  it."  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  time  cost  of  tabulating  unreliable  results  is  no  less  than 
for  reliable  results,  to  say  nothing  of  the  irritation  and  harm 
caused  by  faulty  inferences  from  imperfect  data,  the  obligations 
resting  on  makers  of  tests  to  perfect  their  products  before  issuing 
them  for  general  use  should  be  self-evident.  In  other  words, 
coincident  with  the  growth  of  interest  in  measurement  and  in 
its  use  in  practical  educational  work,  there  must  be  growth  in 
the  reliability  of  the  measuring  instruments  themselves,  if 
educational  tests  are  not  to  prove  of  limited  value.  Improved 
methods  of  constructing  and  of  using  tests  are  therefore  possible 
practical  outcomes  of  the  development  of  correction  formulae. 
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I.    THE  ORIGIN  AND  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  TEACHERS* 

PROFESSIONAL  DEGREES 

What  shall  be  the  teachers*  baccalaureate  degree?  To  state 
the  question  more  fully,  what  degree  shall  universities  and 
colleges  confer  upon  graduates  whose  aim  is  to  become  teachers 
and  who,  during  their  course,  have  made  definite  preparation  for 
their  chosen  profession  by  pursuing  professional  studies  in  Edu- 
cation? This  question,  recently  given  national  prominence  by  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Professional  Curricula,  appointed  by 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  is  by 
no  means  a  new  one.  As  long  ago  as  1879  we  find  Mr.  J.  C.  Gil- 
christ, principal  of  the  Cedar  iT iiiiili  (Tim  1)  State  Normal 
School,  urging  the  need  of  professional  degrees  for  teachers  and 
suggesting  the  following:  L.  In.  (Licentiate  of  Instruction); 
M.  In.  (Master  of  Instruction);  D.  In.  (Doctor  of  Instruction). 
From  Mr.  Gilchrist's  address  it  is  evident  that  many  efforts  had 
already  been  made  to  find  a  degree  or  rather  a  sequence  of  degrees 
suitable  to  the  teaching  profession.  Among  the  degrees  named 
by  him  as  current  in  1879  were  the  following:  Licentiate  of  In- 
struction; Bachelor  of  Didactics;  Bachelor  of  Scientific  Didac- 
tics; Bachelor  of  the  Elements;  Bachelor  of  the  Sciences; 
Bachelor  of  the  Classics;  Master  of  the  Elements;  Master  of 
the  Sciences;  Master  of  the  Classics;  Principal,  Bachelor  and 
Master  of  Pedagogics.^  Mr.  Gilchrist's  address  was  given  before 
the  Normal  School  Section  of  the  National  Education  Association 
and  his  discussion  viewed  the  question  chiefly  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  normal  school.  That  he  did  not  regard  it  as  a  normal 
school  problem  solely  is  shown  by  his  proposal  that  the  degree  of 

*  Gilchriflt,  J.  C,  Professional  Degrees  for  Teachers,  the  Addresses  and  Journal  of 
Proceedings  of  the  National  Education  Association,  1879,  pp.  11 7-1 18. 
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Master  of  Instruction  be  conferred  upon  "graduates  of  normal 
schools  and  colleges  who  have  taught  successfully  for  five  years." 

That  universities  and  colleges  have  long  since  attempted  from 
time  to  time  to  create  a  new  and  distinctive  professional  degree 
for  teachers  is  evident  from  the  widely  known  and  universally 
scorned  degree,  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy.  A  number  of  less  widely 
known  degrees  are  cited  by  Professor  Luckey  in  his  monograph 
on  The  Professional  Training  of  Secondary  Teachers  in  the  United 
States:  in  1876  the  College  of  Normal  Instruction  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  was  guilty  of  inflicting  upon  its  graduates  the 
degrees  of  Pe.P.,  Pe.B.,  Pe.M.,  Principal,  Bachelor,  and  Master  of 
Pedagogics.*  In  the  year  1885-1886,  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  normal  department 
and  granted  the  degree  of  Pe.B.  in  connection  with  the  Bachelor's 
degree  to  graduates  who  had  completed  the  course  in  the  Science 
and  Art  of  Teaching.'  In  like  manner  the  University  of  Kansas, 
ignoring  the  long  established  signification  of  the  degree  B.D. 
(Bathelor  of  Divinity),  chose  this  as  the  degree  to  be  granted  in 
conjunction  with  the  B.A.  or  B.S.  to  graduates  who  had  com- 
pleted certain  pedagogical  courses  including  practice  teaching.^ 
None  of  the  degrees  thus  far  named  has  met  with  wide  favor. 
Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  the  unfortunates  upon 
whom  they  have  been  inflicted  are  about  as  proud  of  them  as  the 
small  boy  who  was  christened  Nosmo  King  Johnson  and  who  later 
on  in  life  discovered  that  his  Christian  name  had  been  taken  by 
his  parents  from  the  open  doors  of  a  cafe  and  that  the  doors,  when 
closed,  read  "No  Smoking." 

The  quest  for  a  distinctive  professional  degree  for  teachers 
in  the  United  States  is  inseparable  from  the  rise  of  collegiate  de- 
partments and  schools  of  education.  According  to  Quick,  it  was 
Richard  Mulcaster  who  first  proposed  the  establishment  within 
universities  of  a  teachers'  training  college  on  the  same  footing  as 
colleges  for  training  lawyers,  physicians,  and  clergymen.^  In 
his  Positions,  published  in  1581,  Mulcaster  wrote:   "Why  should 

*  Luckey,  G.  W.  A.*,  The  Professional  Training  of  Secondary  Teachers  in  the 
United  States,  pp.  72.  73. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  90. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  80. 

'  Quick,  Robert  Herbert,  Essays  on  Educational  Reformers,  p.  100. 
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not  teachers  be  well  provided  for  to  continue  in  their  whole  life 
in  the  school  (i.e.,  in  the  profession  of  teaching)  as  divines, 
lawyers,  physicians  do  in  their  several  professions?  .  .  . 
I  conclude,  therefore,  that  this  trade  requires  a  particular  col- 
lege." *  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  this  sage  proposal 
of  the  Head  Master  of  Merchant  Taylors  awakened  no  response  in 
England  and  that  it  is  to  Germany  we  must  turn  to  discover  the 
first  university  attempt  in  modem  times  to  provide  distinct  pro- 
fessional courses  for  prospective  teachers  of  secondary  schools.^ 
Here  at  Gottingen  in  1738  Johann  Mathias  Gesner,  professor  of 
rhetoric  (Greek  and  Latin  literature),  established  a  Seminarium 
Philologkutn  in  which  candidates  for  the  teaching  profession 
received  a  general  education  and  practical  as  well  as  theoretical 
training  in  pedagogy.^  Before  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  similar  provision  had  been  made  at  the  Universities  of 
Halle  (1779),'  Konigsberg  (1774),'  Heidelberg  (1807  or  earlier),' 
Kiel  and  Jena  (c.  i843).' 

As  far  as  records  exist,  it  would  appear  that  the  first  demand  in 
America  for  a  collegiate  department  was  that  made  at  Amherst 
College  in  1826,  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  the  establishment  of 
Gesner's  Seminarium.  In  this  year  the  faculty  of  Amherst 
College  presented  a  report  to  the  board  of  trustees  which  con- 
tained among  other  proposals  the  following:  ''There  is  one  new 
department  of  great  practical  importance  which  it  appears  to  us 
should  be  annexed  to  the  College  as  soon  as  the  funds  will  anyhow 
permit — ^we  mean  the  Science  of  Education.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered how  this  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  improvement 
.  .  .  it  is  truly  wonderful  to  us  that  so  little  attention  has  been 
bestowed  upon  the  science  of  mental  culture  and  that  there  is 
not  .  .  .  and  never  has  been  a  single  professor  of  education 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic."  • 

Five  years  were  to  elapse  between  the  presentation  of  this 
recommendation  and  the  establishment  of  the  first  American  pro- 
fessorship in  education  and  then  it  was  not  at  Amherst  but  at 

*  Mulcaster,  Richard,  Positions  (R.  H.  Quick,  ed.),  pp.  248-249. 
'  Monteser.  Frederick,  "Gesner.*  Monroe's  Cyclopedia  of  Education,  III,  105. 
'"Education,  Academic  Study  of,*  unsigned  article.  Monroe's  Cyclopedia  of 
Bducatiom,  II,  404-405. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  406. 
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Washington  College  in  Pennsylvania  that  the  initial  step  was 
taken.*  Despite  this  early  beginning,  little  if  any  development 
appears  prior  to  1850.  In  that  year  Brown  University  provided 
for  a  normal  department  which,  however,  continued  in  existence 
for  only  two  years}^  During  the  next  fifty  years  one  institution 
after  another  attempted  to  provide  professional  courses  in  educa- 
tion. The  rapidity  and  extent  of  the  movement  will  appear  from 
the  table  which  follows.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  peda- 
gogical courses  provided  prior  to  1885  at  American  colleges  and 
universities  were  in  nearly  every  case  designed  chiefly  to  prepare 
teachers  for  elementary  schools,  whereas  the  chairs  and  depart- 
ments created  from  1885  onward  appear  to  have  been  established 
for  the  most  part  for  training  teachers,  supervisors,  principals, 
and  superintendents  for  secondary  schools. 

BEGINNINGS  OF  THE   PROFESSIONAL  STUDY  OF  EDUCATION 

IN  AMERICAN  COLLEGES 


Institution 

DaU'' 

Character  of  Work 

Brown  University 

1850^52^^* 

Normal  department 

(1893^2^ 

Instructor  in  pedagogy) 

University  of  Indiana 

i852»» 

Normal  department  for  elementary 
teachers" 

Antioch  College 

1853^* 

Course  in  education 

University  of  Iowa 

1855^* 

Normal  department — elementary 

University  of  Wisconsin 

1856" 

Professorship  in  "Theory  and  Practice 
of  Elementary  Instruction" 

University  of  Missouri 

i868»' 

Normal  college — elementary*'^ 

Harvard  University 

1871'* 

l-ectures  for  teachers*' 

University  of  Kansas 

i876»« 

Normal  department  for  elementary 
teachers** 

University  of  Michigan 

1879^° 

Professorship  in  science  and  art  of 
teach  ing*° 

Kentucky  State  College 

i88o»i 

Normal  department — elementary^ 

University  of  California 

"early  8o's 

"  Teachers'  courses^ 

^''Luckey,  G.  W.  A.,  Th€  Professional  Training  of  Secondary  Teachers  in  the 
United  States,  pp.  63-64. 

"  Ibid.»  p.  63.  "  Ibid.,  p.  66.  *•  Ihid.,  pp.  78-79. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  05.  "  Ibid.,  pp.  74-75.  *•  Ibid.,  p.  104. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  80-81.  •'  Ibid.,  pp.  71-72.  «  Ibid.,  pp.  45-86. 

^^  Ibid.  ^*  Ibid.,  p.  129.  ^  Ibid.,  pp.  141-142. 
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TABLE— Continued 


Institution 


Date' 


Johns  Hopkins  University  1883-84** 


University  of  North  Car- 
olina 1 885**^ 
University  of  M  innesota       1 885-86 


(1905 

Cornell  University 

1886" 

Ohio  University 

1886-87" 

New  York  University 

1887-88" 

New  York  University 

1890* 

Northwestern  University 

i888*» 

Teachers  College 

1888" 

Columbia  University 

1890" 

Teachers  College 

1893-94" 

University  of  Utah 

i888» 

Clark  University 

i889»* 

University  of  Illinois 

University  of  Illinois 

University  of   North    Da- 
kota 

Leland   Stanford   Junior 
University 

University  of  Texas 

Rutgers  College 

University  of  California 

University  of  Pennsylvania 


1890-91" 

1893-94" 
1891W 

i89i»» 

i89i-92*« 

i892« 

1892-93^ 

i894« 


Character  of  Work 

Professorship  in  psychology  and  peda- 
gogics; preparation  of  secondary 
teachers,  college  teachers,  teachers 
for  technical  schools**' 

Normal  department — elementary** 

Lectures  on  science  and  art  of  teaching, 
elective  for  seniors;  preparation  of 
secondary  teaching** 

College  of  Exiucation) 

Department  of  education** 

Chair  of  pedagogy*^ 

Professor  of  pedagogy** 

School  of  pedagogy** 

Professor  of  pedagogics^' 

Founded** 

Lectureship  in  history  and  institutes  of 
education** 

Affiliated  with  Columbia** 

Department  of  pedagogy — secondary' 

Professor  of  psychology  and  education; 
graduate  work  in  educational  sci- 
ence** 

Lectures  on  educational  subjects  given 
by  professor  of  psychology 

Department  of  pedagogy*^ 

Department  of  pedagogy — ;secondary** 

Department  of  education** 
Department  of  pedagogy** 
Department  of  education** 
Department  of  pedagogy** 
Department  of  pedagogy** 
College  of  Education  established 


**Luckey.  G.  W.  A.,  The  Professional  Training  of  Secondary  Teachers  in  the 


United  States,  pp.  11 5-1 16. 
*«  Ilnd.,  pp.  88-89. 
»*  IHd.,  pp.  92-93' 
^  Ilnd,,  pp.  117-118. 
>'  Ihid.,  p.  lai. 
**  Ibid,,  p.  139. 
*•  IHd.,  pp.  146-147. 
»•  Ibid.,  p.  135. 


"  Ibid.,  p.  132. 
«*  Ibid.,  p.  136. 
**  Ibid.,  pp.  96-97. 
»*  Ibid.,  p.  125. 
~  Ibid.,  p.  139. 
»•  Ibid.,  p.  147. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  148. 


"  Ibid.,  p.  98. 

*•  Ibid.,  p.  145. 

*^  Ibid.,  pp.  146-147. 

*»  Ibid.,  p.  148. 

*«  Ibid. 

*^  Ibid.,  pp.  148-149. 
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Institution 

University  of  Nebraska 
Ohio  State  University 
Bryn  Mawr 
University  of  Chicago 

University  of  Denver 
Middlebury  College 
Smith  College 
University  of  Vermont 
University  of  Alabama 
University  of  Furman 
Howard  University 
University  of  Maine 
Mount  Holyoke 
Ottawa  University  (Kan< 
sas) 


School  of  Education  established^) 


TABLE — Continued 

DaW  Character  of  Work 

895**  Department  of  pedagogy** 

896-97**  Department  of  pedagogy** 
898** 
898** 
(1901 
898** 
898** 
898** 
898** 

899** 
899** 

899** 
899^ 

899« 
1899- 


a.  Date  when  first  professional  courses  in  pedagogical  subjects  or  when  a  teacher 
training  department  was  established. 

b.  Discontinued  after  two  years. 

c.  Instructor  in  pedagogy  appointed. 

d.  Summer  normal  institutes  were  held  at  the  University  as  early  as  1877. 

e.  The  first  professor  was  G.  Stanley  Hall. 

/.  That  is,  to  prepare  elementary  teachers  chiefly. 

g.  To  prepare  secondary  teachers  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  rise  of  collegiate  departments  and 
schools  of  education  revealed  by  the  above  table  should  sooner 
or  later  give  rise  to  the  demand  for  a  distinctive  professional  de- 
gree. There  are  several  reasons  why,  until  recently,  this  demand 
has  been  intermittent  and  spasmodic.  Until  recently,  the  ma- 
jority of  college  professorships  in  education  have  been  placed  in 
the  Arts  faculty.  Frequently  they  were  combined  with  the  chair 
in  philosophy  or,  if  distinct  from  philosophy,  have  been  subordi- 
nate to  it  or,  at  least,  to  the  Arts  College.  If,  instead  of  a  profes- 
sorship, a  department  of  education  was  established,  this  general 
interrelationship  was  maintained.  The  department  of  education 
was  placed  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  frequently  subordinate 

**  Luckey.  G.  W.  A..  The  Professional  Training  of  Secondary  Teachers  in  ths 
United  States,  pp.  148-149. 
« Ibid.,  p.123. 
^Ibid.,  p.  ISO. 
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to  the  department  of  philosophy.  More  than  this,  not  only  were 
the  pedagogical  courses  offered  few  in  number  but  they  were,  for 
the  most  part,  distinctly  historical  or  philosophical  in  character. 
Another  important  factor  was  the  fact  that  the  degree  conferred 
upon  the  students  who  had  pursued  the  pedagogical  courses,  was 
conferred  by  the  Liberal  Arts  College. 

It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  all  these  conditions — the 
placing  of  the  department  of  education  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  the  "liberal"  character  of  the  professional  courses,  the  small 
amount  of  the  student's  time  devoted  to  these  liberal-professional 
courses,  the  arts  college  control  of  the  prospective  teacher's 
degree — ^that  little  or  no  need  should  have  been  felt  for  any  degree 
distinguishing  bachelors  who  had  pursued  educational  courses 
from  those  who  had  not.  But  the  evolution  of  lectureships  and 
chairs  of  education  into  departments,  and  of  departments  into 
schools  and  colleges  of  education  has  resulted  in  a  changed 
attitude  toward  conferring  upon  their  registrants  the  B.A.  degree. 
The  tendency  to  establish  Colleges  of  Education  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  Arts,  Law  and  Medical  Colleges  has  just  begun. 
With  the  growth  of  this  tendency  and  the  more  and  more  general 
separation  of  the  faculty  of  education  from  the  arts  faculty,  an 
increasing  interest  will  be  attached  to  the  question:  Shall  colleges 
of  education  confer  upon  their  graduates  the  degree  which 
throughout  the  history  of  American  education  has  been  the 
degree  conferred  by  colleges  of  liberal  arts? 

The  demand  for  what  is  termed  a  distinctly  professional  degree 
which,  as  already  stated,  is  by  no  means  a  new  demand  but  which 
heretofore  has  been  spasmodic  and  intermittent  is  now  beginning 
to  be  heard  with  greater  and  greater  frequency.  Sometimes  the 
demand  comes  from  a  department  or  school  of  education ;  in  such 
cases  it  may  grow  merely  out  of  a  desire  for  a  distinctive  degree  for 
the  professionally  trained  teacher,  or  out  of  this  desire  coupled 
with  the  feeling  that  such  a  distinctive  degree  will  tend  to  increase 
or,  at  least,  emphasize  the  autonomy  of  the  department  or  college 
of  education.  However,  the  superior  prestige  of  the  B.A.  will 
undoubtedly  result  in  making  the  great  majority  of  the  teachers' 
training  colleges  thoroughly  content  to  confer  it  as  their  profes- 
sional baccalaureate  degree  and  the  real  impulse  for  a  new  degree 
will  come  not  from  them  but  from  the  faculty  of  the  arts  college 
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who  regard  the  right  of  conferring  the  B.A.  as  their  peculiar  and 
well-nigh  sacred  privilege,  a  privilege  dating  back  to  the  very 
beginning  of  universities  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  chief  objections  which  arts  faculties  will  undoubtedly 
raise  to  the  granting  of  the  B.A.  by  faculties  of  Education  will 
probably  include  the  following:  (i)  Colleges  of  education  are 
professedly  professional  schools.  (2)  The  B.A.  degree  has, 
throughout  its  history,  been  identified  with  courses  the  aim 
of  which  has  been  general  culture  as  opposed  to  professional 
preparation.  To  quote  from  a  statement  which  recently  came 
to  hand: 

Traditionally  the  B.A.  degree  has  signified  that  its  holder  obtained  a 
satisfactory  training  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  human  knowledge. 
The  student  thus  equipped  might  follow  one  of  the  learned  professions  or 
he  might  enter  upon  the  affairs  of  the  everyday  world.  In  either  event,  he 
was  regarded  as  a  person  of  culture,  qualified  to  comprehend  and  partici- 
pate in  the  intellectual  movements  of  his  time.  A  sharp  distinction  was 
maintained  between  students  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  this  study  of 
principles  of  learning  in  their  universal  applications  and  those  who  had 
during  the  same  time  studied  the  application  of  some  of  these  principles  to  a 
particular  profession  or  vocation.  This  meaning  of  the  B.A.  degree  was 
in  vogue  when  universities  were  first  established  and  has  been  maintained 
in  European  universities  ever  since. 

Refraining  for  the  present  from  pointing  out  the  historical 
inaccuracies  in  the  above  quotation,  let  us  continue  by  noting 
other  specific  objections  along  somewhat  different  lines. 

(3)  A  third  objection,  inseparable  from  the  preceding  two, 
which  undoubtedly  will  be  raised  against  colleges  of  education 
granting  the  B.A.  degree  is  that  the  college  of  education  Bache- 
lor's degree,  whatever  it  may  be,  will,  in  an  increasing  number  of 
cases  be  conferred  upon  students  a  large  portion  of  whose  course 
has  been  devoted  to  studies  pursued  to  render  them  eligible  for  a 
teacher's  special  certificate  in  such  subjects  as  agriculture,  com- 
mercial subjects,  drawing,  home  economics,  manual  training, 
music,  physical  education,  etc.,  etc.  It  will  be  urged  that  these 
courses  are  distinctly  vocational  or  technical  courses,  and  that 
they  should  not  culminate  in  a  degree  for  centuries  identified  with 
distinctly  cultural  courses. 
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Before  attempting  to  discuss  the  above  objections,  it  may  be 
well  to  ask,  How  shall  the  choice  of  the  teacher's  baccalaureate 
degree  be  determined?  Shall  it  be  upon  the  basis  of  current 
American  practice?  To  do  so  would  be  to  accept  such  practice 
without  ascertaining  its  soundness.  Shall  the  matter  be  left  to 
faculty  vote?  This  would  be  to  place  the  decision  of  a  question 
calling  for  a  high  degree  of  expert  knowledge  in  the  hands  of  a 
group  of  men,  experts  each  in  his  own  field,  but  whose  decision  in 
the  present  case  would  be  made  without  the  necessary  knowledge 
of  the  facts  involved.  One  method  remains,  the  only  one  which 
in  the  long  run  will  prove  sound  or  satisfactory.  The  significance 
of  an  existing  and  long  established  degree  and  its  fitness  to  meet 
new  conditions  must  be  determined  not  by  current  practice,  not 
by  faculty  vote,  but  by  its  origin  and  by  what  it  has  signified  in 
the  past — in  other  words,  by  its  history.  Even  the  most  cursory 
historical  study  will  show  (i)  that  university  degrees  not  only  in 
Arts  and  Philosophy,  but  in  Law,  Medicine  and  Theology,  were 
first  established  for  the  protection  of  those  teaching  these  sub- 
jects; (2)  that,  in  consequence  of  (i)  all  university  degrees  were 
originally  distinctly  teachers*  professional  degrees;  (3)  that  the 
baccalaureate  arose  as  a  stage  of  pupil  teaching  in  the  general 
system  of  teacher  training  to  which  mediaeval  universities  were 
devoted,  and  that  the  Bachelor's  degree,  far  from  being  originally 
a  cultural  degree,  was  a  teacher's  inferior  professional  degree; 
(4)  that  the  mediaeval  university  arts  course,  far  from  being  in 
any  sense  a  liberal  course,  was  exceedingly  narrow  and  to  a  large 
extent  vocationalized.  From  this  preliminary  statement  of 
theses,  let  us  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  supporting  facts. 

In  the  early  Middle  Ages,  i.e.,  prior  to  the  rise  of  universities 
and  their  systems  of  degrees,  the  power  to  examine  and  to  license, 
i.e.,  to  admit  aspirants  into  the  ranks  of  teachers,  had  generally 
rested  with  the  bishop  or  abbot  within  whose  territory  permission 
to  teach  was  sought  or  with  some  other  ecclesiastical  official  sub- 
ordinate to  the  bishop  or  abbot,  such  as  the  chancellor. 

Universities  arose  as  professional  schools.  They  began  as 
groups  of  teachers  and  students.  Individual  teachers  who  had 
devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  theology,  medicine, 
law  or  "the  liberal  arts,"  offered  lectures  in  these  fields.  Around 
such  teachers  students  gathered  in  increasing  numbers  with  the 
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result  that  the  city  in  which  a  famous  teacher  resided  became 
more  and  more  renowned  as  a  center  for  the  study  of  the  branches 
which  he  represented. 

Originally  the  only  school  in  Bologna  was  the  School  of  Jurisprudence. 
.  .  .  Subsequently  eminent  teachers  of  medicine  and  the  liberal  arts 
appeared  and  their  pupils,  too,  sought  to  form  a  university  and  to  choose 
their  own  rector.*^ 

Just  as  Bologna  came  in  this  manner  to  be  regarded  throughout 
all  Europe  as  the  goal  for  students  of  law,  so  Paris  and  Oxford 
became  meccas  for  students  of  canon  law,  arts,  philosophy,  and 
theology  and  Salerno  and  Montpellier  for  students  of  medicine.  A 
city  which  had  gained  renown  as  a  center  for  professional  study 
attracted  not  only  great  numbers  of  students  but  teachers  seeking 
the  opportunity  to  lecture.  It  appears  that  at  first  the  only  check 
upon  those  who  aspired  to  give  such  higher  instruction  came 
through  ecclesiastical  or  secular  officers.  These  officials  were,  in 
some  cases,  too  lacking  in  knowledge  to  pass  upon  the  fitness  of 
the  candidates,  in  other  cases  too  eager  for  the  fee  paid  by  the 
aspirant  for  a  teacher's  license  and  in  still  others  ignorantly  over- 
zealous  to  grant  everyone  who  desired  it,  the  privilege  of  teaching. 
Maiden  writes: 

We  have  observed  that  the  chancellor  (of  Ste.  Genevieve)  exercised  a 
discretionary  power  in  admitting  masters  to  teach  in  the  school  of  arts. 
It  appears  that  this  power  .  .  .  was  sometimes  used  through  jealousy 
or  other  personal  motives  for  the  exclusion  of  fit  and  able  teachers  and  that 
sometimes  it  was  made  an  instrument  for  extorting  a  high  public  price  for  a 
license  to  deliver  public  instruction.  By  a  Canon  of  a  Lateran  Council 
.  .  .  A.  D.  1 179,  it  was  enacted,  'that  every  competent  person  ought  to 
be  admitted  to  teach.*  ** 

At  this  time  the  Chancellor  of  Paris  was  exempted  from  the 
prohibition  of  taking  fees.*'  But  in  12 15  it  was  felt  necessary  to 
apply  this  prohibition  to  him  also.*'  At  Paris,  then  the  great 
center  of  theological  study,  at  first  no  degree  was  required  of 
those  desiring  to  lecture  on  theology.  Any  student  whose  reputa- 
tion was  sufficient  to  attract  an  audience  and  who  had  secured  a 

^'Savigny,  Friederich  Carl  von.  Gesehichte  des  rdmischen  Rechts  im  MiUelaUer, 
III,  pp.  178-179. 

**  Maiden,  Henry.  The  Origin  of  Universities  and  Academical  Degrees,  p.  9. 
*•  Ibid,,  p.  10. 
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license  from  the  chancellor  lectured  at  will.*®  The  same  Lehren- 
freiheit  which  existed  at  Paris  existed  for  a  time  also  at  Mont- 
pellier.  Thus  William  VIII,  seignior  of  Montpellier  in  a  charter 
formulated  in  the  year  1181,  declared  he  would  never  grant  to 
anyone  the  exclusive  privilege  of  lecturing  in  medicine  "seeing 
that  it  would  be  too  atrocious  and  too  contrary  to  justice  and 
religion  to  convey  to  a  single  individual  the  right  of  teaching  so 
excellent  a  science.''  Consequently  he  authorized  all  persons 
whosoever  they  be  and  whencesoever  they  come  who  wish»  to 
teach  medicine  in  Montpellier  with  full  and  complete  freedom 
regardless  of  any  opposition." 

Such  freedom  of  teaching,  whether  at  Montpellier,  or  Paris, 
or  elsewhere  could  not  fail  to  result  in  many  half-learned  persons 
offering  lectures.  From  time  to  time  individuals  inadequately 
prepared  offered  lectures  and  gained  a  following.  Some  were  men 
who  had  gained  a  little  knowledge  elsewhere  and  who,  in  a  city 
where  their  profound  ignorance  was  unknown,  sought  to  pose  as 
scholars.  Others  were  students  who  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time 
had  studied  under  some  local  teacher  of  note  and  who  without 
completing  their  course  and  without  their  master's  sanction  de- 
fiantly opened  shop.  It  was  to  remedy  these  evils,  as  Maiden 
points  out,  that  the  Parisian  "teachers  of  better  reputation  united 
themselves  and  formed  a  regular  society;  and  they  had  sufficient 
influence  to  establish  a  rule,  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to 
teach  without  their  .  .  .  permission.  This,  of  course,  led  to  an 
examination  of  the  candidates  and  to  a  public  trial  of  their  ability 
and  to  a  formal  admission  to  the  dignity  of  teachers  or  doctors."** 
From  now  on  the  title  doctor  was  given  the  candidate  by  those 
already  possessing  it  when  after  an  examination  they  had  found 
the  candidate  worthy  to  enter  their  ranks. 

Although  the  limits  of  the  present  account  will  not  permit 
entering  upon  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  intricate  and  diffi- 
cult problem  of  the  evolution  of  university  degrees,  it  is  necessary 
to  note  briefly  a  few  additional  important  facts.  The  terms 
Dominus,  Magister,  and  Doctor  probably  arose,  like  the  Jewish 

**  Maiden,  Hemy,  The  Origin  of  Universities  and  Academical  Degrees,  p.  15. 
"  Luchaire.  Achille.  Social  France  at  the  Time  of  Philip  Augustus,  p.  66;    cf. 
Savigny,  Friederich  Carl  von,  Geschichte  des  rdmischen  Rechts  im  MiUelaUer,  III,  376. 
■*  Maiden.  Henry,  op,  cit.,  pp.  15-16. 
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term  Rabbi,  as  appellations  of  honor  and  respect  assumed  by 
teachers  or  used  by  those  who  addressed  them.  It  was  only  after 
the  university  teachers  had  formed  associations  or  guilds  that 
these  terms  became  titles  which  must  be  formally  conferred,  and 
which  carried  with  them  definite  rights  and  privileges." 

The  succession  of  degrees  Bachelor,  Master,  and  Doctor  in 
vogue  in  America  is  not  only  largely  a  uniquely  American  institu- 
tion but  finds  little  justification  in  the  practice  of  mediaeval  uni- 
versities. In  France  to-day  the  B.A.  degree  is  given  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  course  of  study  of  the  Lycee  or  college.  At  the 
completion  of  this  secondary  school  course  the  French  student, 
it  will  be  recalled,  has  reached  a  stage  represented  approximately 
by  the  completion  of  the  sophomore  year  at  an  American  univer- 
sity of  good  standing.  Strict  adherence  to  tradition  would  proba- 
bly necessitate  adopting  the  French  system.  In  America  this 
would  necessitate  the  organization  of  our  colleges  into  junior  and 
senior  colleges:  the  granting  of  the  B.A.  degree  at  the  completion 
of  the  junior  college  course  (that  is,  the  close  of  the  sophomore 
year) ;  and  the  granting  of  the  master's  degree  at  the  completion 
of  the  senior  college  course. 

Doctor  and  master,  far  from  representing  different  degrees  at 
mediaeval  universities,  were  synonomous  and  interchangeable.* 
Both  meant  the  same  thing,  that  the  holder  had  been  granted  by 
some  university  the  rights  and  privileges  possessed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  its  teachers'  society  or  guild.  "The  titles  of  master,  doctor, 
and  professor  were  originally  synonomous;  master,  however,  was 
more  commonly  employed  by  the  faculties  of  theology,  arts,  and 
medicine  at  Paris;  doctor,  professor,  and  dominus  were  used  at 
Bologna  in  the  faculty  of  law.  In  Germany  the  title  of  doctor 
spread  to  all  faculties,  and  the  one  degree  of  Doctor  was  and  has 
continued  to  be  given  in  all  faculties."  " 

The  last  few  paragraphs  have  attempted  to  make  clear  that 
the  degrees  of  Doctor  and  Master,  originally  equivalent,  were  in 

'*  Maiden,  Henry,  The  Origin  of  Universities  and  Academical  Degrees,  pp.  44,  54. 

*  An  exception  to  this  at  Bologna  is  noted  by  Maiden  who  writes:  "The  title  of 
doctor  was  by  this  time  (i.e.,  the  thirteenth  century)  considered  as  more  honorable 
(at  Bologna)  than  that  of  master,  although  originally  no  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween them;  and  the  appellation  (note  Maiden  does  not  say  degree)  of  master  was 
retained  by  those  lecturers  who  were  not  yet  promoted  to  the  doctorate." 

**  "Degrees,"  Monroe's  Cyclopedia  of  Education,  II,  285. 
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the  beginning  distinctly  teachers'  professional  degrees;  sought 
for  the  right  they  gave  their  possessors  to  instruct  at  universities. 
Although  this  position  may  be  supported  by  citations  from  many 
different  authorities,  it  will  suffice  to  quote  Savigny  and  Rashdall. 
Savigny  writes:  "The  title  (doctor)  was  given  by  the  doctors  (at 
Bologna)  when  after  an  examination  they  found  the  candidate 
worthy  to  enter  their  ranks.  This  admission,  called  promotion, 
gave  an  unlimited  right  to  teach,  .  .  .  jurisdiction  by  each 
teacher  over  his  students,  and  also  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
giving  of  degrees;  i.e.,  a  place  in  the  faculty  of  promotion."" 
Rashdall  not  only  supports  Savigny's  views  but  amplifies  them. 
He  traces  the  manner  in  which  this  right  to  give  university  in- 
struction, at  first  confined  to  the  domain  within  whose  jurisdiction 
the  university  was  situated,  gradually  became  extended  and, 
finally,  following  the  granting  of  charters  to  universities  by  the 
pope  whose  authority  was  world  wide,  came  to  confer  upon  its 
possessor  the  right  to  give  instruction  anywhere  throughout 
Christendom  (jus  docendi  ubique).  "From  this  time  (late  thir- 
teenth century),"  writes  Rashdall,  "the  notion  gradually  gained 
ground  that  the  jus  docendi  ubique  was  the  essence  of  a  studium 
generale*."  " 

That  the  conferring  of  the  right  to  teach  as  the  essential  quality 
of  a  degree  was  in  no  sense  limited  to  degrees  in  arts  but  that  it 
pertained  equally  to  doctorates  in  law  is  evident  from  the 
following  extract  taken  from  the  formula  used  at  Bologna  in  17 10 
by  the  archdeacon,  in  conferring  the  Law  License: 

Inasmuch  as  you  have  been  presented  to  me  for  examination  in  both 
(Civil  and  Canon)  Laws  and  for  the  customary  approval  .  .  and 

inasmuch  as  you  have  since  undergone  (successfully)  an  arduous  and 
rigorous  examination  ...  by  the  authority  which  I  have  as  Archdeacon 
and  Senior  Chancellor,  I  create,  publish  and  name  you,  .  .  .  Doctor  in 
the  aforesaid  faculties,  giving  to  you  every  privilege  of  lecturing,  of 
ascending  the  master's  chair,  of  writing  glosses,  of  interpreting,  of  acting 
as  Advocate,  of  exercising  also  the  functions  of  a  Doctor  here  and  every- 
where throughout  the  world.*^ 

••  Savigny,  Fricderich  Carl  von,  Geschichte  des  rdmischen  RecfUs  im  Mittelalter, 
III,  206-207. 

**  Rashdall,  Hastings,  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  I.  p.  12. 
*  The  earliest  term  for  designating  universities. 
'^Rashdall,  Hastings,  op.  cit.,  11.  Part  II.  pp.  734-735- 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  six  rights  enumerated  by  the  arch- 
deacon in  the  license  just  quoted  only  the  fifth  refers  directly  to 
the  practice  of  law,  whereas  all  the  others  specifically  or  by  impli- 
cation refer  to  teaching.  The  fact  that  the  document  quoted  is  of 
late  date  only  lessens  the  causes  for  its  emphasizing  the  teaching 
aspect  and  therefore  increases  its  value  as  a  witness  to  the  domi- 
nance of  the  teaching  privilege  in  the  conception  of  the  doctorate 
in  law. 

More  remarkable  even  than  the  fact  that  the  university  d^;ree 
carried  with  it  the  privilege  to  teach  was  the  custom  of  exacting 
from  the  new  doctor  under  oath  a  promise  to  teach.  Various 
oaths  were  taken  in  connection  with  the  examination  and  the  de- 
gree. Most  important  of  all  the  oaths  taken  at  Bologna  by  the 
new  doctor  was  his  ''promise  on  oath  not  to  teach  outside  Bologna, 
by  which  it  was  sought  to  preserve  the  school  to  Bologna  exclu- 
sively." **  Savigny  cites  twelve  cases  in  which  this  oath  was  ad- 
ministered between  the  years  1189  and  1221.  In  132 1  this  oath 
was  abolished  at  the  request  of  the  scholars  who  paid  the  city 
for  its  abolition.*'  "At  Paris,"  writes  Rashdall,  **in  consequence 
of  the  multiplication  of  masters  of  arts,  the  remuneration  that 
could  be  got  by  teaching  was  small  and  a  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  getting  a  sufficient  supply  of  teachers  .  .  .  and  it  was 
even  necessary  to  compel  graduates  to  remain  and  teach  for  a 
time  to  ensure  a  sufficient  number  of  lecturers."  '^  The  statutes 
of  Robert  de  Courgon  for  Paris,  12 15,  required  every  master  to 
promise  to  lecture  "for  at  least  two  years,  unless  he  is  prevented 
by  some  good  reason,  which  he  ought  to  prove  either  in  public 
or  before  the  examiners."  '^  That  teaching  was  a  specific  require- 
ment of  candidates  for  the  degree  in  Canon  Law  at  Paris  in  the 
fourteenth  century  is  pointed  out  by  Savigny.  He  summarizes 
the  Statute  of  the  Canonists  from  the  year  1370  as  follows: 

Those  who  had  received  the  degree  of  licentiate  of  Roman  law  were 
examined  no  further;  all  others  after  having  heard  lectures  on  Canon  law 
for  forty-eight  months  in  the  space  of  six  years  and  having  read  lectures 

'*  Savigny,  Friederich  Carl  von,  Ceschichte  des  rdmischen  Rechts  im  MiUelaUer, 
III,  218. 

••/6u{.,  Ill,  219-220. 

*®  Rashdall,  Hastings,  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  I,  p.  207. 

^  Chartularium  universitaiis  parisiensis  (compiled  by  Denifie  and  Chatelain). 
No.  20.  Vol.  I,  p.  78. 
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during  forty  months  within  five  years  could  become  licentiates.  If  they 
had  studied  both  systems  of  law  it  was  enough  to  lecture  sixteen  months 
within  two  years." 

Sir  William  Hamilton  indicates  a  similar  state  of  affairs  with 
respect  to  Oxford : 

Every  graduate  had  an  equal  right  of  teaching  publicly  in  the  University 
the  subjects  competent  to  his  faculty  .  .  .;  nay,  every  graduate  in- 
curred the  obligation  of  teaching  publicly,  for  a  certain  period,  the  subjects 
of  his  faculty,  for  such  was  the  condition  involved  in  the  grant  of  the 
degree  itself.* 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  conditions  that 
to-day  the  doctorate  is  still  primarily  and  chiefly  a  teacher's 
professional  degree  for  those  looking  forward  to  a  university 
career.  This  thesis  is  well  stated  in  unequivocal  terms  by  Pro- 
fessor Lawrence,  of  Columbia  University,  in  a  recent  article  in 
the  Columbia  University  Quarterly.  "To  a  very  large  extent," 
writes  Professor  Lawrence,  "the  graduate  schools  of  a  university 
are  in  effect  the  most  advanced  of  all  normal  schools,  existing 
mainly  to  train  teachers,  particularly  teachers  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Such  is  at  present  their  main  function  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  it  is  not.*'  Most  people 
recognize  that  the  way  to  teaching  in  the  college  lies  through  the 
gate  of  the  university.  This  gate  is  rapidly  coming  to  be  known 
as  the  Doctorate  of  Philosophy."*  The  conclusion  is  that  he  (the 
graduate  student)  ought  to  devote  his  time  in  the  university  to 
the  sort  of  work  which  he  is  later  to  do  in  his  college  teaching."  ••^ 

From  the  preceding  paragraphs,  it  should  be  quite  evident  (i) 
that  originally  the  primary,  or  at  least  one  of  the  primary  func- 
tions of  universities  was  to  prepare  teachers;  (2)  that  the  degree, 
doctor  or  master,  arose  as  a  professional  degree  for  teachers.  We 
may  now  turn  to  consider  whether  or  not,  in  the  light  of  history, 
the  baccalaureate  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  period  of  acquisition 
of  general  culture  and  the  B.A.  degree  as  a  cultural  degree — or 

"  Savigny,  Friederich  Carl  von,  GeschichU  des  rdmischen  Rechts  im  MittelalUr, 
III,  360-361. 

**  HamUton.  Sir  William,  Discussions  of  Philosophy  and  Literature,  Education  and 
Uniwersity  Rrform,  third  edition,  p.  40a. 

***  Lawrence.  William  Witherle,  "The  Humanities  and  the  American  University," 
Columhia  University  Quarterly,  September,  191 5.  p.  304. 

•*»  /6W.,  p.  305. 

•^  Ibid,,  p.  309, 
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whether  teacher-training  colleges  are  justified  in  claiming  this 
degree  on  historical  grounds  as  peculiarly  theirs. 

II.  THE  B.A.  AS  THE  TEACHER*S  PROFESSIONAL  DEGREE 

The  earliest  use  made  of  the  term  bachelor  was  as  a  title  given 
to  pupil-teachers  at  mediaeval  universities.  When,  later  on, 
mediaeval  universities  became  more  thoroughly  systematized, 
bachelors  were  eligible  for  definite  types  of  university 
teaching.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but  at  Paris,  at  least,  they 
played  an  increasingly  important  part  until,  as  Rashdall  informs 
us,  "The  doctors  developed  or  degenerated  into  mere  dignitaries 
.  while  the  only  real  teachers  were  the  bachelors."  "  As 
the  distinction  between  bachelors  and  doctors  was  in  part  accen- 
tuated by  the  limitations  placed  upon  bachelors  with  respect  to 
the  types  of  the  instruction  they  might  offer,  it  is  necessary  at  this 
point  to  note  the  more  important  of  these. 

The  chief  types  of  scholastic  exercises  at  mediaeval  universities 
were  (i)  lectures  ordinary,  (2)  lectures  extraordinary,  (3)  dispu- 
tations or  debates,  (4)  repetitions,  (5)  conferences,  (6)  quizzes, 
(7)  examinations.  The  distinction  between  lectures  ordinary  and 
lectures  extraordinary  is  a  problem  to  which  scholars  have  de- 
voted much  effort  and  upon  which  there  is  still  considerable 
disagreement.  Mullinger,  Compayr6,  and  others  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  ordinary  lectures  were  those  regarded  as  ele- 
mentary and  fundamental  and  that  extraordinary  lectures  were 
those  given  as  supplementary  to  the  ordinary  lectures.**  Other 
writers  maintain  that  ordinary  lectures  were  those  given  in  the 
morning  (i.  e.,  at  ordinary  hours)  and  that  extraordinary  or 
cursory  lectures  were  those  given  in  the  afternoon.**  Disputa- 
tions, as  the  name  implies,  were  public  debates.  "Scholars  and 
masters  frequently  posted  in  public  places  theses  to  the  argument 
of  which  they  challenged  all  comers."  **^  Repetitions  varied 
somewhat  in  form  and  method  with  the  university.  At  Bologna, 
"a  repetition  consisted  in  the  complete  interpretation  of  a  text, 

**  Rashdall,  Hastings.  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  I,  p.  464. 

•*  Compayre.  G.,  Abelard  and  the  Origin  and  Early  History  of  the  Universities,  p. 
173,  note  I. 

••Norton,  Arthur  O.,  Readings  in  the  History  of  Education,  Mediceval  Universi- 
ties, pp.  107-108. 

••"/fcfd.,  p.  115. 
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enumerating  and  criticizing  all  doubts  and  objections."  •^  "The 
text  had  to  be  taken  from  the  subject  of  the  lecture,  the  course 
then  being  delivered  by  the  reader,  and  must  have  been  previously 
read  and  explained  in  that  course.""*  From  this  preliminary 
explanation  of  the  different  types  of  scholastic  exercises,  we  may 
return  to  our  consideration  of  the  origin  of  the  baccalaureate  and 
its  relation  to  teacher  training. 

The  large  number  of  students  and  the  scarcity  of  professors  at 
mediaeval  universities  gave  rise  to  a  practice  by  no  means  un- 
known to  earlier  mediaeval  schools  and  which  continues  at  univer- 
sities to-day,  namely,  the  employment  of  the  more  advanced  and 
more  proficient  students  as  teachers.  Such  pupil-teachers  were 
called  bachelors.  The  term  was  at  first  not  in  any  sense  a  degree 
but  merely  a  title  by  custom  applied  to  such  pupil-teachers.  "We 
everywhere  meet  with  the  institution  of  the  baccalaureate  or 
pupil-teachership  before  the  name  occurs  in  formal  documents. 
In  a  document  of  the  year  1297  which  gives  a  list  of  students  is 
found  the  following  explanation:  'Qui  legunt  extraordinarie  et 
vulgar  iter  Bachalarii  vocantur.*  "  •• 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  baccalaureate  varied  with  the 
university.  At  Bologna  "no  examination  or  formal  test  was  ever 
required  for  the  baccalaureate,  which  was  altogether  much  less 
of  a  distinct  'degree*  and  of  much  less  importance  than  it  eventu- 
ally became  in  the  academical  systems  of  Paris  or  Oxford."  ^®  Of 
bachelors  and  the  baccalaureate  at  Bologna,  Savigny  states:  (i) 
bachelors  were  not  nominated  by  the  faculty;  (2)  the  bacca- 
laureate was  not  an  academical  degree;  (3)  it  was  not  a  public 
introduction  into  the  profession  of  teaching.  ^^  A  bachelor  was  a 
student  who  had  lectured  "upon  a  whole  book  of  canon  or  civil 
law  (not  merely  on  one  article  or  chapter)  or  who  had  held  a 
formal  repetition."  "  At  Bologna  students  secured  their  permis- 
sion to  teach  from  the  rector,  the  faculty  of  doctors  having 

*'  Savigny,  Friederich  Carl  von,  GeschichU  des  r&mischen  Rechts  im  MiUelalter, 
III,  270. 

••  Ibid.,  ni.  a7i. 

**  Rashdall,  Hastings,  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  I.  p.  210,  foot- 
note I. 

'*  Ibid.,  p.  222. 

^  Savigny,  Friedrich  Carl  von,  op.  cit..  Ill,  240. 

"  Ibid.,  239. 
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nothing  to  do  with  it.  Not  only  was  this  true,  but  the  rector 
generally  was  obliged  to  grant  a  student  permission  to  lecture  if 
the  student  who  desired  to  lecture  on  one  subject  or  treatise  had 
studied  five  years,  or  if  he  who  wished  to  lecture  on  an  entire 
work  had  studied  six  years,  to  which  the  scholar  testified  under 
oath.^» 

At  universities  where  the  course  of  training  leading  to  the 
doctorate  or  mastership  with  the  license  to  teach  was  most  com- 
pletely systematized,  four  stages  appeared:  (i)  the  preparatory 
stage,  (2)  the  baccalaureate,  (3)  the  licentiate,  (4)  the  doctorate 
or  mastership.^  A  student's  career  at  Paris  began  with  his  en- 
rollment under  a  particular  master  or  doctor  with  whom  he  began 
reading  prescribed  texts  in  the  fields  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
logic.  From  this  stage  of  mere  learner  the  student  advanced 
next  to  that  of  pupil-teacher  or  bachelor.  At  first,  as  already 
noted,  no  formal  examination  or  test  was  required  of  those 
students  who  aspired  to  conduct  classes;  any  student  whose 
reputation  was  sufficient  to  attract  an  audience  lectured  if  he 
wished.  Individual  masters,  in  some  cases,  probably  selected 
their  best  pupils  and  aided  them  in  completing  whatever  arrange- 
ments were  necessary.  In  time,  however,  this  duty  was  taken 
over  by  the  association  of  doctors  or  masters  and  a  more  definite 
procedure  adopted.  When  the  student  had  read  the  required 
texts,  and  fulfilled  certain  residence  requirements,  he  presented 
himself  before  a  board  of  examiners.  This  board,  after  satisfying 
itself  that  the  candidate  had  fulfilled  the  above  two  classes  of 
requirements,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  defend  publicly  against 
an  opponent  some  thesis  in  grammar  or  logic.  This  debate,  or 
determination,  as  it  was  called,  was  the  real  test  of  the  candi- 
date's fitness. 

"It  was  perhaps  at  about  the  period  when  deUrminaUon  was 
made  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  mastership  that  the  word 
Bachelor,  borrowed  from  the  terminology  of  the  guilds  and 
hitherto  applied  vaguely  to  any  student  allowed  by  his  master  to 
teach  in  his  school  or  to  a  student  who  was  a  candidate  for  the 
mastership,  came  to  be  technically  restricted  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  (at  Paris)  to  candidates  who  had,  after  passing  the  pre- 

'*  Savigny,  Friederich  Carl  von.  Gcschichte  des  rOmischen  Rechts  im  MiUelalter, 
p.  238. 

'**  See  Compayr^,  Gabriel.  Abelard,  p.  148  and  note  x. 
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scribed  examination,  been  duly  admitted  to  determine  and 
permitted  to  give  'cursory*  (i.e.,  extraordinary)  lectures.  The 
baccalaureate  became  in  fact  an  inferior  'degree'  to  which  the 
candidate  was  regularly  admitted.  .  .  After  determination,  a 
student  resumed  attendance  at  master's  lectures.  He  was, 
moreover,  required  to  take  part  in  a  certain  number  of  disputa- 
tions and  to  give  a  course  of  cursory  lectures."  ^* 

From  the  above  account  it  appears  that  the  term  baccalaureate, 
before  and  after  it  had  become  identified  with  a  definitely  con- 
ferred degree,  signified  a  stage  of  apprenticeship  in  which  the 
aspirant  for  entrance  into  the  teaching  profession  did  what  may 
be  called  practice  teaching,  and  that  an  essential  characteristic 
of  the  bachelor  was  his  admission  into  the  ranks  of  pupil-teachers. 
We  may  well  conclude  this  part  of  the  present  discussion  by  a 
reference  to  a  thirteenth  century  document  which  furnishes  inter- 
esting evidence  of  the  exercise  of  the  teaching  function  by  bache- 
lors at  that  time.  In  1231  Gregory  IX  granted  to  masters  and 
students  at  Paris  the  right  to  make  their  own  regulations  "con- 
cerning the  bachelors  who  are  to  lecture  and  at  what  hours  and 
on  what  they  are  to  lecture."  ^*  Reference  has  already  been  made 
to  the  fact  that  eventually  the  greater  part  of  the  actual  teaching 
at  Paris  was  done  by  these  same  bachelors  or  pupil-teachers.  It 
would  seem  that  no  further  argument  should  be  necessary  to 
support  the  thesis  that  the  baccalaureate  and  its  corresponding 
degree,  far  from  having  been  originally,  in  any  sense,  regarded 
as  signifying  the  acquisition  of  general  culture,  were,  on  the  con- 
trary, identified  with  an  apprenticeship  in  pupil-teaching,  prepar- 
atory to  entrance  upon  the  profession  of  teaching.  It  may  be 
objected  that  the  "Arts  Course"  pursued  by  the  aspirant  for  the 
baccalaureate  was  essentially  a  liberalizing  course.  Such  an 
assumption  is  as  natural  as  it  is  general.  The  term  liberal  arts, 
for  centuries  defined  as  "all  the  pursuits  and  activities  proper  to 
mankind,"  would  seem  of  necessity  to  imply  a  liberal  curriculum 
and  a  liberal  ideal.  The  seven  liberal  arts,  it  will  be  recalled, 
consisted  of  two  groups,  a  language  group  (the  trivium),  including 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic,  and  a  science  group  (the  quadri- 

'^  RashdaU.  Hastings,  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  I,  p.  448. 
''*  Ckartularium  universUatis  parisiensis  (compiled  by  Denfle   and  Chatelain), 
No.  79,  VoL  I,  p.  137. 
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vium)t  including  arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  and  astronomy. 
As  taught  at  the  best  mediaeval  grammar  schools  these  studies 
included  much  more  than  their  nam€s  imply  to  the  modern  ear. 
Thus,  grammar  included  a  considerable  study  of  classical  litera- 
ture; rhetoric  included  history  and  the  elements  of  Roman 
law;  astronomy  included  some  physics;  and  geometry  the 
rudiments  of  geography. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  scholarly  studies  of  the  mediaeval 
arts  course  that  has  appeared  in  recent  years  is  Professor  Pae- 
tow's.  Throughout  this  study  two  important  theses  appear: 
(i)  the  arts  course  at  mediaeval  universities  was  far  narrower  than 
the  arts  course  in  the  earlier  mediaeval  grammar  schools;  (2) 
the  arts  course  was  distinctly  vocationalized ;  i.e.,  such  of  the 
"liberal  studies'*  as  were  taught  were  modified  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  them  preparatory  to  the  vocational  studies  to  which 
they  led.  The  points  made  by  Paetow  most  relevant  to  the 
present  discussion  may  be  presented  briefly.  The  arts  course  at 
mediaeval  universities  was  largely  confined  to  the  trwium.  The 
quadriviutn  was  fostered  at  various  times  and  places  but  this  was 
exceptional  and  transitory.  It  was  almost  entirely  obscured  in 
France  (the  mother  of  mediaeval  university  arts  courses)  during 
the  latter  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.^* 

The  quadriviutn  had  been  fostered  to  no  small  degree  in  the 
best  of  the  mediaeval  grammar  schools  prior  to  the  rise  of  the 
universities.  The  small  place  given  to  the  quadriviutn  in  the 
mediaeval  university  arts  course  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  show  how 
erroneous  is  any  statement  to  the  effect  that  "the  meaning  of  the 
B.A.  degree,  in  vogue  when  universities  were  first  established" 
(there  was,  of  course,  no  B.A.  degree  when  universities  were  first 
established)  was  that  its  "holder  had  obtained  a  satisfactory 
training  in  the  fundamentals  of  human  knowledge  and  was  re- 
garded as  qualified  to  comprehend  and  participate  in  the  intellec- 
tual movements  of  his  time."  By  its  omission  of  the  quadriviutn^ 
the  mediaeval  university  excluded  from  its  arts  course  a  most 
highly  important  division  of  the  "fundamentals  of  human 
knowledge"  then  known  among  men  of  intellectual  culture.  But 
this  was  not  all.  The  iriviutn  which,  if  taught  in  a  liberal  spirit, 
might  have  furnished  a  considerable  degree  of  "culture,"  was 

'•  Paetow,  Louis  J.,  The  Arts  Course  at  Mediaval  Universities,  pp.  7-8. 
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subordinated  to  vocational  needs  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become 
in  effect  distinctly  vocational  or  pre  vocational,  not  only  in  place 
but  in  character.  How  far  this  vocationalization  was  carried  is 
evident  from  the  content  and  method  of  grammar,  logic,  and 
rhetoric  as  actually  taught  in  the  arts  course. 

Grammar  at  mediaeval  universities  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  far  from  being  a  broad  and  cultural  study 
of  literature,  was  an  exceedingly  barren  affair.  Previous  to  the 
rise  of  the  universities  there  had  been  several  revivals  of  the  study 
of  the  classics.  The  Twelfth  Century  Revival  gave  a  great 
impulse  to  this  branch  of  learning.  In  France,  Chartres  became 
a  center  of  this  study.^^  "In  a  word,  Chartres  was  a  truly 
humanistic  center  where  flourished  the  belles  lettres  based  on  a 
sympathetic  (and  broad)  study  of  the  ancient  classics."  ^*  In 
view  of  these  facts  there  was  every  reason  to  have  expected  that 
the  university  arts  course  would  have  offered  a  broad  and  liberal 
treatment  of  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity.  This  it  undoubtedly 
would  have  done  had  the  aim  of  the  arts  course  been  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  broad  culture.  But  such  was  not  its  aim  and  Paetow  is 
obligated  to  write,  ''the  most  remarkable  omission  was  that  of  the 
ancient  classics,  especially  the  Latin  classics."  ^*  After  11 50  the 
schools  at  Chartres  had  declined  rapidly,  but  Orleans  became 
famous  as  a  seat  of  classical  learning.  ''The  humanists  of  Orleans 
were  famous  until  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century."  ^" 
Meanwhile  the  universities  were  appearing.  'We  should  expect 
that  the  classics  would  have  their  share  in  the  profit  of  this  gen- 
eral mental  uplift  and  that  they  would  have  found  a  still  wider 
scope  at  the  new  universities,  especially  at  Paris,  which  was  in 
such  close  touch  with  Chartres  and  Orleans.  But  this  was  not 
to  be  because  that  age  developed  other  intellectual  interests 
(i.  e.,  professional  studies)  which  crowded  out  the  literary 
classical  studies."  ^'  Probably  the  classics  did  flourish  at  Paris 
for  a  time  but  'Vithin  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
however,  interest  in  the  classics  waned  rapidly."  In  1234  John 
Garland  (an  Englishman  by  birth  and  a  professor  of  grammar  at 
Paris),  in  the  same  breath  in  which  he  espouses  the  cause  of  the 

'^  See.  Clerval.  A.,  Les  EcoUs  des  Chartres  au  Moyen  Age  du  V*  au  XVI*  Steele. 
^*  Paetow,  Louis  J.,  The  Arts  Course  at  Medkeval  Universities,  p.  11. 
^*  Ibid.,  p.  13. 
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classics,  laments  their  decline.  "He  even  suggests  that  a  law  be 
passed  to  re-establish  the  ancient  classics.''  ^®  Garland's  plea  was 
the  last  to  come  from  within  the  walls  of  the  great  University  of 
Paris:  "By  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  ancient 
authors  had  entirely  lost  their  day."  " 

The  facts  presented  by  Paetow  regarding  rhetoric  and  logic 
are  in  complete  accord  with  the  tendencies  characterizing  the 
study  of  grammar.  Logic  was  pursued  not  primarily  for  giving  a 
general  training  in  thinking  but  for  its  practical  value  to  pro- 
spective teachers,  theologians,  and  lawyers,  in  disputation, 
theological  debates,  and  preparation  of  law  cases. 

Prior  to  the  rise  of  the  universities,  rhetoric  had  included  not 
only  training  in  written  composition  and  history,  but  a  study  of 
the  elements  of  Roman  law.  "  The  rise  of  law  into  a  separate  sub- 
ject or  faculty  immediately  narrowed  the  scope  of  rhetoric.  It 
was  further  narrowed  by  the  gradual  elimination  of  various  ele- 
ments until  little  was  left  except  written  composition.  Rhetoric, 
in  Greece  and  Rome  from  whom  the  early  Middle  Ages  had  in- 
herited what  they  knew  of  the  study,  had  been  primarily  the  art 
and  science  of  oratory.  "Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  there  never 
was  a  great  demand  for  able  public  speakers  and  therefore  rhetoric 
in  the  old  sense  of  the  word  (i.e.,  oratory)  was  systematically 
neglected."  The  mediaeval  clergy  believed  that  the  word  of  God 
should  be  preached  plainly  and  simply,  without  the  embellish- 
ments of  rhetoric.  There  was  little  place  and  little  demand  for 
oratory  in  university  disputations  of  students  and  professors,  for 
these  "were  applauded  for  the  acuteness  of  the  reasoning  and  not 
for  the  elegance  and  diction.  In  regard  to  the  universities  of  law 
the  same  may  be  said  about  the  pleadings  of  lawyers."  " 

Briefly,  rhetoric  which  in  the  earlier  mediaeval  schools  had 
retained  to  a  certain  extent  some  of  the  liberal  characteristics 
inherited  from  Greece  and  Rome,  now  under  the  vocationalizing 
influences  of  the  universities  became  essentially  a  training  in  the 
technique  of  professional  composition  and  "at  best  was  usually 
but  a  branch  auxiliary  to  grammar  and  dialectic."     But  the 

**  Paetow,  Louis  J..  The  Arts  Course  tit  Mediaeval  Universities,  p.  i8. 
■*  Ibid.,  p.  19. 
•"  Ibid.,  p.  67. 
»*  Ibid.,  p.  70. 
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tendency  to  vocationalize  rhetoric  did  not  stop  here.  On  the 
contrary,  it  stimulated  and  moulded  this  one  remaining  division 
of  the  ancient  study  until  "the  art  of  writing  became  a  separate 
branch  of  learning  quite  distinct  from  the  old  formal  rhetoric."  ^ 

This  new  art  became  known  as  the  dictamen  prosaicum  or  ars  dictamenis 
and  was  recognized  at  some  universities  as  a  distinct  branch  of  instruction. 
So  important  did  it  become  that  in  some  places  it  usurped  the  whole  field 
of  rhetoric  and  was  simply  called  by  that  name  (rhetoric). 

The  ars  dictamenis  was  as  distinctly  vocational  in  origin  as  in 
aim.  The  growing  business  of  ecclesiastical  and  lay  courts 
created  a  demand  for  clerks  able  to  draw  up  a  great  variety  of 
letters,  charters,  deeds,  etc.  It  was  in  Italy  that  the  ars  dicta- 
menis arose  as  a  separate  branch  of  instruction."  "Alberich  of 
Monte  Cassino  (fl.  second  half  of  the  eleventh  century)  may  be 
considered  its  founder."  His  books  "were  the  first  real  manuals 
of  instruction  in  the  art  of  writing  letters  and  official  acts."  " 
"After  Alberich  there  came  a  regular  succession  of  writers  and 
teachers  of  the  ars  dictamenis  in  Italy  and  elsewhere."  ^ 

The  ars  dictamenis  spread  from  Italy  all  over  western  Europe. 
The  statutes  of  the  University  of  Paris  make  no  reference  to  it, 
but  evidence  from  other  sources  shows  that  it  was  taught  at  that 
institution.  Although  the  existence  of  the  ars  dictamenis  as  a 
separate  study  was  very  transitory,  since  "it  had  practically  run  its 
course  by  1250,"  *  its  disappearance  was  apparent  rather  than  real 
for  it  continued  to  be  taught  as  apart  of  grammar  and  rhetoric. 

Our  chief  interest  is  not  in  the  history  of  the  ars  dictamenis^  as  a 
separate  study,  but  rather  in  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  dis- 
tinctly vocational  aims,  character,  and  tendency  of  the  mediaeval 
university's  arts  course,  and  in  the  additional  justification  it 
gives  to  our  general  contention  of  the  impossibility  of  maintaining 
that  university  arts  courses  have  been  from  the  beginning  cul- 
tural courses.  From  the  time  of  Alberich  onwards  the  tendency 
towards  vocationalization  continued.  Later  manuals  more  and 
more  directed  their  attention  to  the  practical  needs  of  lay  and 
ecclesiastical  chanceries  and  therefore  gave  more  and  more  space 
to  official  forms." 

**  Paetow,  Louis  J..  The  Arts  Course  at  Mediaeval  Universities,  p.  72. 
» Ibid.,  p.  73. 
••  Ibid.,  p.  80. 
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The  vocationalizing  effect  of  the  ars  dictamenis  upon  the  one 
time  liberal  study,  rhetoric,  is  shown  in  the  writings  of  Boncom- 
pagno  {c.  ii6^-c.  1240).**  How  completely  rhetoric  had  be- 
come the  ars  dictamenis^  in  other  words  vocationalized,  is 
evident  from  the  following  topical  statement  of  the  six  books  " 
of  his  most  important  work  Rhetorica  Antiqua:  **  (i)  Students' 
letters;  (2)  the  various  forms  issued  by  the  Roman  church;  (3) 
letters  sent  to  the  Pope;  (4)  letters  to  and  from  emperors, 
kings,  and  queens;  (5)  letters  to  the  clergy;  (6)  letters  of 
noblemen,  cities  and  peoples. 

If  any  additional  evidence  is  needed  to  show  how  thoroughly 
vocational  and  even  commercial  was  this  "new  study"  it  may  be 
found  in  Paetow's  statement  of  its  aim.  The  purpose  of  the 
ars  dictamenis  he  writes  was  "to  train  men  for  lucrative  positions 
at  the  Roman  Curia,  the  courts  of  kings  and  princes  and  higher 
ecclesiastics,  or  in  the  chanceries  of  the  cities.  Such  work  re- 
quired considerable  special  training.  It  was  necessary  to  learn 
the  charter  hand  which  at  all  times  differed  from  the  ordinary 
book  hand,  also  the  rules  of  the  curcus,  or  the  rhythmic  cadence  of 
phrases  employed  in  drawing  up  important  acts."" 

It  should  now  be  evident  how  erroneous  and  unhistorical  is  any 
statement  which  attempts  directly  or  by  implication  to  maintain 
that  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  has  from  the  beginning  repre- 
sented the  acquisition  of  liberal  culture.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  Bachelor  as  applied  to  arts  students  originally  meant  students 
who  had  entered  upon  a  professional  course  of  teacher  training 
and  who  had  arrived  at  the  stage  of  being  pupil  teachers.  It  has 
also  been  shown  that  the  arts  course  they  pursued  was  singularly 
narrow  and  highly  vocationalized.  It  thus  appears  that  to  our 
question.  Should  the  B.A.  degree  be  regarded  as  a  distinctly  cul- 
tural degree  or  may  university  teacher  training  departments  and 
colleges  claim  it  for  their  graduates — history  knows  but  one 
answer.  If  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  necessary  to  have  two 
bachelor  degrees,  one  for  students  definitely  preparing  for  teach- 
ing and  another  for  students  pursuing  undergraduate  studies  for 
the  sake  of  acquiring  what  is  termed  general  culture,  the  burden 
of  inventing  a  new  degree  rests  not  upon  the  university  teacher 

•'  Paetow,  Louis  J..  The  Arts  Course  at  Mediaeval  Universities,  p.  76. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  75. 
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training  department  or  college  but  rather  upon  that  college  which  has 
oeased  to  fulfill  the  function  which  brought  it  in  to  being  and  which 
from  time  immemorial  had  been  symbolized  by  the  degree  B.A. 

In  the  United  States  the  B.A.  degree  has  long  been  accepted  as 
the  teacher's  degree;  that  is,  the  holding  of  a  B.A.  degree  from  a 
creditable  university  or  college  has  (until  the  recent  introduc- 
tion and  emphasis  upon  teachers'  professional  courses)  been  in 
itself  a  sufficient  qualification  to  secure  for  its  holder  admission 
into  the  rank  of  teachers  of  secondary  schools  and  oftentimes  into 
the  rank  of  teachers  in  colleges  and  universities.  There  is  no 
justification  in  the  history  of  mediaeval  or  modern  education  for 
asking  teachers'  colleges,  that  is,  higher  institutions  established 
for  giving  university  training  to  teachers,  to  surrender  this,  the 
teacher's  first  degree  to  colleges  of  liberal  arts  and  to  adopt  a  new 
degree  such  as  B.S.  or  B.Ed.  It  is  the  teaching  profession 
which  evolved  the  baccalaureate  as  a  stage  in  teacher  training  and 
the  B.A.  degree  is  the  degree  marking  the  completion  of  this  first 
stage.  As  long  as  colleges  of  liberal  arts  were  generally  regarded 
as  qualified  to  train  teachers,  so  long  and  only  so  long  were  they 
entitled  to  first  claim  to  this  degree.  With  the  recognized  passing 
of  their  fitness  for  this  function,  they  should  expect  to  surrender 
this  first  claim.  In  a  word,  the  burden  of  discovering  a  new 
degree  should  rest  not  upon  institutions  which  do  what  has  been 
the  chief  business  of  the  baccalaureate-giving  institutions  from 
the  twelfth  century  to  the  present  time,  namely,  preparing 
teachers.  The  burden  of  discovering  a  new  degree  should  rest 
rather  upon  the  institutions  which  are  relinquishing  this  task. 

It  would  seem  that  our  discussion  of  the  teacher's  baccalaureate 
degree  might  end  here.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  present 
briefly  a  few  of  the  arguments  against  the  B.S.  as  the  teacher's 
baccalaureate  degree.  The  B.S.  degree  did  not  arise  as  a  pro- 
fessional degree.  It  was  provided  as  a  degree  to  symbolize  the 
completion  of  what  was  regarded  as  a  distinctly  inferior  general 
course  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  demand  within  coHeges  of 
liberal  arts  for  a  course  which  should  provide  a  larger  amount  of 
work  in  science  than  the  traditional  Greek,  Latin  and  mathema- 
tics course.  The  needlessness  of  such  a  degree  has  long  been 
recognized  by  many  prominent  educators.  It  should  have  been 
"exposed  at  birth." 
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Let  us  now  reply  briefly  to  those  who  desire  that  "B-A.  in 
Education"  or  some  similarly  modified  Bachelor's  d^;ree  be 
given  as  the  teacher's  baccalaureate.  "In  Education"  appended 
to  the  B.A.  degree  is  superfluous  from  every  standpoint.  There 
is  less  reason  for  conferring  the  degree  "B.A.  in  Education"  than 
there  would  be  for  conferring  such  degrees  as  "B  A.  in  Zoology,* 
"B.A.  in  Mathematics,"  "B.A.  in  English,"  etc.,  ad  infinitum.  The 
great  majority  of  students  who  pursue  professional  courses  in  edu- 
cation and  are  granted  the  baccalaureate  degree  devote,  during 
their  college  course,  more  time  to  such  fields  as  languages,  history, 
and  mathematics,  than  they  do  to  professional  courses  in  educa- 
tion. If  the  baccalaureate  degree  is  to  show  the  character  of  the 
studies  they  have  pursued  chiefly,  then  we  must  adopt  such  de- 
grees as  "B.A.  in  Mathematics,"  "B.A.  in  French,"  "B-A.  in 
History."  Not  only  is  it  true  that  our  university  professionally 
trained  teachers  devote  the  major  portion  of  their  time  and 
energy  while  at  college  to  liberal  arts  courses,  but  it  is  further  true 
that  upon  leaving  the  university  they  will  become  teachers  in  the 
secondary  schools,  not  of  the  Science  of  Education  but  of  these 
same  liberal  branches.  ''Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education,"  "Bache- 
lor of  Teaching,"  "Bachelor  of  Pedagogy,"  any  one  of  these  might 
be  a  proper  and  desirable  degree  were  it  not  that  this  has  been, 
from  the  beginning,  the  most  fundamental  significance  of  the 
B.A.  d^;ree. 


VALUES  OF  CAMPING  FOR  GIRLS 

By  JESSE  F.  WILLIAMS,  M.D. 
At0odate  Professor  of  Physical  Education.  Teachers  College 

A  good  school  is  worth  more  to  the  nation  to-day  than  ever 
before  in  our  history.  Democracy  as  a  form  of  government  will 
be  found  acceptable,  will  be  changed,  or  will  be  replaced,  de- 
pendent upon  the  standards  of  citizenship  taught  in  the  schools 
of  the  present  generation.  This  question  of  training  for  citizen- 
ship, for  life,  for  Americanism,  as  generally  stated,  involves 
much  more  than  teaching  English  to  foreigners,  or  civics  to  the 
native  born.  In  the  last  analysis,  it  amounts  to  helping  to  de- 
velop a  proper  attitude  toward  life  and  one's  fellow  beings; 
it  becomes,  essentially,  for  the  adolescent  girl,  the  acquisition 
of  a  philosophy  of  life. 

Omit  books  and  formal  lessons  and  the  summer  camp  presents 
the  underlying  principles  of  the  school.  It  has  certain  advan- 
tages, however:  it  is  much  easier  to  learn  in  camp,  where  situa- 
tions are  evolved 'with  all  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  that 
gather  so  naturally  around  primitive  and  natural  activities. 
It  has  some  disadvantages  also:  the  direct  and  evident  values 
of  camping,  such  as  health  and  happiness,  are  so  prominent 
that  the  more  subtle  and  more  indirect  values  of  character 
training  are  apt  to  be  neglected.  The  camp  that  fails  to  see 
the  possibilities  of  character  training,  lacks  imagination,  and 
the  camp  that  sees,  but  fails  to  seek  them,  stands  outside  the 
approval  of  educational  opinion.  More  unfortunate  is  the  camp 
that  errs  by  carrying  into  its  program  the  weaknesses  and 
follies  of  some  schools.  Certainly  the  atmosphere  of  an  "ex- 
clusive school"  has  no  place  in  Nature's  woods  and  lakes,  nor 
should  the  snobbishness  of  classes  or  the  vanities  of  privilege 
secure  preferment  in  an  environment  of  natural  forces.  The 
camp  that  justifies  its  training  at  all  cuts  right  across  the  super- 
ficial, the  exclusive,  and  the  narrow  in  life,  and  seeks  a  spirit 
that  is  expressive  of  real  values  and  worthy  ends. 

51 
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The  summer  camp  has  been  justified  in  the  minds  of  most 
people  who  consider  it  at  all,  because  it  administers  to  the  health 
of  the  campers.  Well  directed  and  supervised  exercise  in  all 
the  natural  racial  forms  has  significant  health  value.  The 
great  out-of-doors  of  the  mountains,  forests,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
gives  a  fine  setting  for  baseball,  tennis,  volley  ball,  hildng, 
swimming,  paddling,  and  horseback  riding.  Surely  this  is  the 
program  that  Vittorino  da  Feltra  dreamed  of  when  he  started 
his  school  at  Mantua  for  the  sons  of  Italian  noblemen. 

The  summer  camp  may  have  a  distinct  contribution  to  make 
to  the  physical  well  being  of  its  campers.  Many  camps,  by 
systematic  examinations  and  records,  show  in  the  campers 
an  increase  in  weight,  an  increase  in  hemoglobin  content  of  the 
blood,  an  increased  muscular  strength,  and  other  indices  of  a 
valuable  physical  training.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  most  camps 
justify  their  program  on  the  health  standard;  certain  it  is  that 
the  camp  is  unsuccessful  and  unworthy  that  neglects  health 
in  any  way  when  the  opportunity  for  improving  organic  power 
and  strength  is  so  favorable. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  summer  camp  has  such  unusual  op- 
portunity for  character  training  that  the  importance  and  trend 
in  this  direction  should  be  stated.  In  particular  the  girls'  camp 
may  make  a  distinct  contribution  in  the  training  of  girls,  a 
contribution  that  is  especially  significant  in  these  days.  What 
it  contributes  in  this  direction  will  depend  upon  the  attitude 
taken  regarding  the  girls'  relation  to  the  camp  program  and  the 
nature  of  the  program  itself. 

From  birth  girls  too  frequently  are  trained,  by  commission 
or  omission,  to  evade  difficulties  and  avoid  hardships.  Children 
of  either  sex  may  be  "spoiled"  in  this  respect,  but  girls  particu- 
larly are  shielded  and  in  many  ways  taught  to  seek  the  "easy 
way  out."  It  is  a  rather  interesting  observation  to  note  the 
reflection  of  this  attitude  in  parents.  If  a  baby  girl  falls  in  its 
first  steps,  the  mother  runs  frantically  to  pick  it  up  and,  mur- 
muring soft  cooing  sounds,  seeks  to  distract  from  the  rather 
startling  and  unpleasant  experience  of  hitting  the  ground. 
When  baby  brother  falls,  the  usual  response  from  the  parent 
is  cheerily  spoken:  "Up  we  get!  Didn't  hurt!  There,  be  a  man!" 
The  boy  is  encouraged  to  conquer  unpleasant  situations,  bravely. 
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cheerily;  the  girl,  too  often,  is  taught  to  expect  a  rescuing  hand. 
By  the  time  she  is  in  her  teens,  she  is  unwilling  often  to  meet 
situations  that  have  unpleasant  aspects. 

The  unique  educative  opportunity  that  comes  in  a  summer's 
camping  should  be  seized  and  used  to  help  the  girl  to  self-reliance 
and  power.  The  girl  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  share 
in  hard  situations,  to  meet  difficulties  without  the  sugar  plums 
that  buy  performance,  and  to  be  rewarded  with  only  the  sweeten- 
ing of  splendid  effort  which  overcomes  and  masters.  Such  disci- 
pline and  training  come  as  a  part  of  the  game  that  is  played 
with  nature,  on  long  rivers  that  seem  to  have  no  end,  in  stormy 
weather  that  frowns  dismally  and  gives  nothing  but  rain,  in 
winds  that  flatten  tents  and  drive  the  smoke  of  the  camp  fire 
always  in  the  wrong  direction,  in  games  that  are  in  danger  of 
being  lost,  and  in  races  so  keen  and  fast  that  she  who  wins 
must  indeed  have  "heart"  and  courage.  It  must  always  be  an 
unsatisfactory  summer  for  a  girl  in  camp  if  at  some  time  during 
the  season  her  tent  does  not  go  over,  if  she  never  knows  what 
it  is  to  rub  a  blister  on  her  heel,  if  the  extent  of  her  paddling 
consists  in  drifting  by  the  white  birches  while  her  tent  mate 
plays  the  ukelele.  The  summer  camp  must  not  be  a  club  or 
hotel  in  the  mountains.  There  must  come,  at  some  time,  some- 
thing like  the  beating  of  hard  rain  in  her  face.  It  should  be 
frequent  enough  for  her  to  appreciate  what  it  means  to  be  chas- 
tized by  nature. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  viewpoint  of  a  girl's  training  that 
seeks  to  emulate  the  philosophy  of  John  Locke,  but  there  should 
be  an  opportunity  to  meet  real  situations  without  expecting 
someone  to  step  in  and  "save  the  day,"  without  hoping  to  give 
an  excuse  for  non-performance,  or  without  seeking  to  be  judged 
by  standards  so  weak  and  ineffectual  that  they  cease  to  be 
anything  more  than  the  "aspirations  of  weak  sisters."  The 
girl  should  be  carefully  supervised  in  her  effort.  Medical  and 
expert  professional  counsellors  should  control  the  situation  to 
prevent  overdoing  in  foolish  ways  and  exposure  in  silly  pre- 
dicaments. The  girl  in  a  summer  of  real  camping  needs  not 
less  but  more  supervision  than  is  usually  given. 

No  less  important  than  real  situations  in  camping  are  the 
competitive  games  in  which  a  girl  battles  for  her  team.    A  simple 
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illustration  will  make  plain  the  importance  of  this  training  for 
her.  A  few  summers  ago,  two  boys  were  playing  on  opposite 
sides  in  a  baseball  game.  They  bantered  back  and  forth  through- 
out the  game,  adding  zest  to  their  play  and  intensity  to  the  whole 
situation.  After  the  game  all  the  contestants  went  to  the  lake 
for  the  afternoon  swim.  The  two  boys  who  had  so  earnestly 
been  opposing  each  other  a  half-hour  before  were  standing  on 
the  dock  with  their  arms  on  each  other's  shoulders.  The  girb 
were  heard  to  remark,  "Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that!  Look 
there  at   .      .      .  and   .  . !"    Because  of  the  usual,  narrow 

and  incomplete  training  it  is  difficult  for  girls  to  understand 
intense  opposition  without  personal  antagonism.  Girls,  as  a 
rule,  take  opposition  as  personal,  are  extremely  sensitive  to 
criticism,  and  refuse  to  play  the  game  vigorously  because  of 
unpleasant  personalities  that  may  be  encountered  in  the  fray. 
For  this  reason,  competitive  games  are  most  valuable  and  are 
vastly  superior  to  all  forms  of  dancing  for  girls.  This  is  so 
because  the  girl  to-day  is  growing  into  a  world  of  affairs  in  which 
women  are  taking  an  increased  share.  In  business,  in  the  pro- 
fessions, in  industry,  the  woman  of  to-day  needs  the  sort  of 
training  that  games  can  give. 

The  girl  of  the  mid-Victorian  period  is  gone,  as  far  as  our 
education  is  concerned.  This  day  is  calling  for  women  who 
will  accept  responsibilities  for  children,  for  life,  for  all  compel- 
ling situations,  and  who  will  meet  the  difficulties  squarely,  im- 
personally, and  without  excuse.  The  summer  camp  with  an 
intelligent  program  will  help  the  growing  girl  to  secure  this  at- 
titude. It  will  conduct  its  program  and  schedule  its  activities 
with  these  essential  educative  elements  in  mind;  it  will  seek 
for  her  self-reliance,  courage,  and  personal  power.  At  no  point 
does  this  mean  the  neglect  of  health  or  a  loss  of  happiness. 
Now,  the  whole  girl  is  considered,  spirit  as  well  as  flesh.  Physical 
health,  alone,  gives  way  to  "Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,"  and 
the  happiness  of  ease  and  softness  is  forgotten  in  the  joy  of 
living  Pierre  de  Couber tin's  famous  paraphrase,  "Mens  fervida 
in  corpore  lacertoso." 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  TEACHING  IN  RESPONSE 
TO  CHILDREN'S  QUESTIONS 

By  EDITH  A.  LINKE 

Teacher  in  Piixnaiy  Department  of  Miss  Chandor's  School,  New  York  City 

Introductory,  Education  in  harmony  with  the  philosophy  of  Professor 
Dewey  and  the  conclusions  of  the  leaders  in  educational  psychology,  embodied 
in  a  teaching  procedure  which  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  problem  or  project 
method,  demands  of  the  class-room  teacher  a  great  number  of  changes  and 
often  a  total  reconstruction  of  her  teaching  technique.  "The  child  as  the 
center  of  gravity"  necessitates  the  abandonment  of  many  traditional  teaching 
habits  and  attitudes  and  the  establishment  of  entirely  new  connections  and 
systems  of  connections  in  the  teacher's  nervous  system.  These  readjustments 
are  minute  and  detailed,  as  well  as  very  numerous,  and  will  require  an  intensive 
and  prolonged  process  of  refinement. 

The  perfection  of  a  teaching  technique  adjusted  to  modem  educational 
^  thought  will  be  accomplished  only  by  means  of  much  experimentation  on  the 
part  of  class-room  teachers  in  general.  Reports  of  such  experimentation  con- 
ducted by  capable  and  successful  teachers  must  be  made  available  to  all 
teachers  unless  we  permit  ourselves  to  indulge  in  widespread  waste  through  a 
process  of  isolated  individual  trial  and  error  learning.  Accounts  of  successful 
pieces  of  work  in  this  newer  procedure  are  sought  eagerly  by  teachers  who  are 
striving  to  organize  their  ovrn  practice  in  harmony  with  the  theory  which  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  pupil  activity  in  the  teaching  process. 

The  following  paper  by  Miss  Linke  is  one  of  a  series  of  reports  upon  recent 
experiments  conducted  by  advanced  students  in  the  Department  of  Elemen- 
tary Education  of  Teachers  College,  which  will  appear  soon  in  pamphlets  or 
bulletins  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  teachers  with  some  of  the  many  at- 
tempts to  bring  class-room  practice  abreast  of  the  best  educational  theory. 

Grace  A.  Day, 
Instructor  in  Elementary  Education, 
Teachers  College 

The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  show  the  results  of  an  experiment  in 
primary  education  based  upon  the  following  problems: 

(i)  Can  we  use  children's  questions  as  natural  stimuli  to  pro- 
jects? 

(2)  What  development  follows  from  these  questions  when  the 
answers  are  worked  out  by  pupils  in  the  higher  grades? 

It  is  a  conmionplace  that  every  child  up  to  the  age  of  nine  years 
and  even  beyond  is  a  personified  question  mark.    Nevertheless, 
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not  only  is  this  spontaneous  inquiry  smothered  by  heedless  pa- 
rents but  the  very  organization  and  practice  of  the  school  tends  to 
inhibit  this  most  vital  asset  in  the  teaching  process.  What  is 
more  natural  than  to  start  with  the  child's  questions,  his  own 
feeble  attempts  to  educate  himself  with  our  too  often  niggardly 
help? 

To  test  this  idea  I  encouraged  the  first-  and  second-grade 
children  in  my  class  room  in  Miss  Chandor's  School  in  New 
York  City,  to  ask  me  questions.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  child  had  a  vital  interest  in  his  question  I  always  tried 
to  find  what  had  prompted  it.  Sometimes  it  was  a  summer  experi- 
ence, sometimes  a  war  interest,  occasionally  a  community 
interest.  So  many  questions  were  asked  that  I  felt  that  a 
community  spirit  might  be  aroused  if  the  questions  were  given  to 
the  upper  school  and  answered  by  older  pupils  during  chapel. 
The  principal  heartily  agre^,  and  I  then  suggested  to  the 
children  to  ask  the  upper  school  their  numerous  questions.  They 
were  delighted  with  the  idea  and  suggested  that  the  principal  be 
consulted.  A  leader  was  chosen  by  the  pupils  to  carry  out  this 
idea,  and  he  quickly  reported  success. 

HOW  DO  WE  GET  SILK? 

Then  followed  questions  of  all  kinds.  One  bright  boy  of  seven 
asked,  "How  do  we  get  silk?"  He  continued,  "You  know,  the 
kind  that  hair  ribbons  and  neckties  and  girls'  sashes  are  made  of 
and  your  dress," — referring  to  my  taffeta.  The  other  children 
seemed  to  think  this  interesting;  so,  being  a  community  interest 
with  tremendous  possibilities  in  the  way  of  "leading  on,"  it  was 
selected  as  the  question  to  be  asked  first. 

The  young  leader  asked  the  girls  in  chapel  the  following 
morning  if  they  would  be  willing  to  answer  questions  put  to  them 
by  the  primary  grades.  A  senior  replied  to  this  saying  that  the 
school  would  consider  it  a  privilege  to  answer  such  questions. 
Then  the  question  on  silk  was  asked.  A  sixth-grade  child  vol- 
unteered an  explanation,  but  failed  to  satisfy  through  lack  of 
preparation. 

In  the  third-grade  handwork  class  we  discussed  the  question 
and  answer,  and  the  third  grade  decided  that  the  question  had 
not  been  fully  answered.    One  child  decided  to  look  it  up  irj  the 
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Book  of  Knowledge.  She  did  so,  consulting  the  science  teacher  for 
further  information.  After  writing  a  short  paper,  which  she 
copied  voluntarily  three  times  in  order  to  make  it  legible,  she 
submitted  it  to  the  English  teacher  for  correction  and  then  read 
it  before  the  school.  It  was  entitled  "How  We  Get  Silk."  In 
connection  with  it  she  explained  a  silk-worm  exhibit,  procured 
from  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  by  an  eighth-grade  girl. 
The  teacher  of  mathematics  contributed  some  raw  silk  from  the 
yellow  cocoon,  and  afterwards  in  their  own  class  room  the  children 
examined  it,  heard  about  the  "combing"  process,  and  with  hand 
lenses  studied  the  exhibit  while  the  science  teacher  told  them 
many  interesting  facts.  The  children  in  the  first  grade  were  over- 
joyed when  they  deciphered  the  labels.  They  attempted  to  re^l 
the  silk,  and  later  begged  for  strands  to  take  home  to  show  their 
parents. 

HOW  IS  SILK  MANUFACTURED? 

The  question  was  then  raised  by  the  primary  children,  "How  is 
raw  silk  changed  into  the  material  that  we  know  as  silk?''  The 
third  year  class  volunteered  to  find  out.  One  day  the  entire 
third  grade  gave  before  the  school  a  talk  on  the  manufacture  of 
silk.  It  began  with  the  silk-worm  and  ended  with  the  dyeing  pro- 
cess and  an  exhibit  of  the  finished  product.  During  the  exposition 
a  hand  loom  was  shown  and  later  minutely  explained  to  the 
children  in  their  class  room.  Of  course  they  wanted  to  use  it.  As 
there  was  no  other  available  material  they  used  raffia  and  found 
themselves  making  matting.  Then  they  demanded  a  doll  house 
for  the  rugs.  We  decided  to  have  one  and  to  make  everything  in 
it  for  the  Children's  Hospital.  One  loom,  of  course,  did  not 
suffice.  They  begged  for  more.  We  procured  the  simplest  type 
of  loom  with  a  heddle,  and  all  of  the  first-grade  children  began  to 
make  rugs.  First  they  designed  them,  then  compared  patterns, 
and  then  wove  them.  The  second  grade  wished  another  loom  like 
the  model,  as  it  went  faster,  so  one  of  their  number  decided  to 
copy  the  more  complicated  type.  We  compared  looms  and  found 
the  one  first  used  by  the  Indians. 

One  day,  while  I  was  setting  up  the  warp,  the  children  divided 
into  groups  to  assist  in  the  process  in  order  that  it  might  be 
finished  before  they  went  home.  We  accomplished  the  work  in  a 
third  of  the  time  it  would  otherwise  have  taken.    The  result  is 
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that  when  working  on  the  loom  three  or  four  children  run  it,  one 
holding  the  loom  firmly,  one  using  the  heddle,  while  the  third  and 
fourth  weave.  This  led  one  little  girl  to  stand  the  loom  on 
end  one  day  and  say  that  she  thought  if  it  were  fastened  to  a  box 
in  that  position  it  need  not  be  held.  This,  of  course,  was  just 
what  was  needed  to  set  off  a  talk  on  factory  machinery  in  that 
position. 

The  doll  house,  of  necessity,  had  to  be  furnished  with  some- 
thing besides  rugs,  so  tools  were  ordered  for  making  furniture. 
The  children  looked  at  the  order  book  and  discussed  the  best 
chest  to  buy.   This  was  ordered,  and  when  it  arrived  work  began. 

For  the  house,  two  egg  crates  were  fastened  together,  making 
four  rooms  in  all.  The  framework  of  the  roof  was  erected  and 
then  work  began  in  earnest.  The  children  divided  into  groups. 
Some  measured,  some  sawed;  two  directed  the  house  construc- 
tion and  had  numerous  consultations  as  to  the  best  plan  of 
procedure.  Some  of  the  children  made  wall-paper  designs  which 
called  for  discussion,  measuring,  observation  of  home  designs,  and 
so  forth. 

While  the  children  measured,  sawed,  nailed  and  papered, 
they  became  increasingly  careful,  through  suggestions,  that  their 
products  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  These  standards  be- 
came sufficiently  generalized  and  of  such  interest  to  the  children 
that  they  applied  them  in  their  other  work,  such  as  spelling  and 
writing.  The  tendency  towards  efficiency  in  all  other  kinds  of 
work  was  so  pronounced  that  it  was  remarked  upon  by  those 
interested  in  the  experiment.  Also  much  in  the  way  of  "give  and 
take"  was  learned  in  these  life  contacts. 

Some  of  the  incidents  that  occurred  show  the  curiosity  that 
was  aroused  in  the  children.  A  second-year  boy  inquired  about 
wood,  asking  why  some  wood  is  hard  at  one  end  and  soft  at  the 
other.  He  had  found  that  his  nail  would  go  through  the  white 
end  more  easily  than  the  dark,  and  was  eager  to  understand  all 
about  seasoning.  This  question  carried  over  into  the  science 
department  where  he  found  the  answers  to  his  problems.  This 
boy  later  brought  his  Chem-craft  outfit  to  school,  made  ink  for 
us,  and  then  carried  the  box  to  the  science  teacher,  who  helped 
him  perform  some  simple  experiments  for  the  class.  Thus  the 
curiosity  and  interest  of  another  boy  were  aroused.    This  lad 
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wanted  to  know  all  about  litmus  paper  and  watched  with  keen 
attention  the  effects  of  alkalis  and  acids.  He  later  induced  his 
mother  to  get  him  a  Chem-craft  set  for  his  birthday. 

Fourth-grade  children  visited  the  room  at  recess.  One  of  them 
said  that  she  would  like  to  know  how  all  kinds  of  cloth  were  made 
"after  the  talk  on  silk."  Soon  after,  the  fifth  grade  visited  us  and 
showed  great  interest  in  the  work-shop.  Then,  parents  of  the 
children  began  to  visit  us  in  order  to  see  what  we  were  doing,  and 
they  wholeheartedly  shared  the  enthusiasm  of  the  little  ones. 

TIN  AND  PAINT 

To  go  back  to  questions.  During  chapel  two  questions  were 
answered  by  fifth-grade  children.  One  was  "How  do  we  get  tin?" 
The  other  "How  do  we  get  paint?"  The  explanations  made  were 
a  little  too  technical  for  the  primary  pupils  to  grasp,  so,  at  recess, 
the  children  who  had  talked  in  the  morning  explained  again  the 
exact  process,  this  time  very  simply.  All  of  the  children  gathered 
round  and  listened  attentively.  The  common  interest  and  help- 
fulness created  a  bond  of  sympathy  of  the  highest  type  between 
the  middle  and  lower  school. 

The  question  about  tin  fitted  into  our  work  a  little  later  on  for 
we  covered  the  ridge-pole  of  the  house  with  tin  before  painting  it 
and  recalled  the  process  of  tin-making.  The  question  on  paint  I 
shall  refer  to  later. 

The  upper  classes  co5perated  wonderfully  in  our  work,  as 
proved  by  the  following  incident:  On  March  twelfth  the  fourth 
grade  presented  before  the  school  a  play  growing  out  of  primary 
questions.  One  child  was  a  teacher,  three  were  pupils.  The 
teacher  began:  "Since  the  primary  children  are  asking  so  many 
questions,  let  us  see  how  many  of  you  can  answer  questions  about 
things  you  wear  and  eat."  Then  followed  talks  about  textiles, 
candy,  leather,  etc.,  ending  with  abbreviations  of  states,  asked 
as  riddles.  These  piqued  the  little  ones  who  could  not  join  in 
the  laughter  of  the  older  girls  and  they  immediately  wished  to 
know  the  meaning  of  the  riddles.  This  led  to  a  little  talk  on 
geography. 

The  following  day,  doubtless  as  the  result  of  the  riddles,  a  first- 
grade  child  appeared  with  a.  large  old-fashioned  geography,  and 
pointed  out  the  picture  of  a  primitive  loom  used  by  negroes  in 
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German  East  Africa.  The  children  compared  it  with  their  own 
loom  with  the  hcddle  and  found  them  similar.  We  then  com- 
pared the  methods  of  weaving  of  all  primitive  peoples,  Indians, 
negroes,  etc.,  and  talked  about  Africa  and  how  the  negroes  were 
used  in  the  South  in  cotton  cultivation. 

HOW  IS  WOOL  MADE  INTO  CLOTH? 

Then  came  the  question  on  wool.  The  day  after  it  had  been 
answered,  a  first-grade  child  brought  a  Brownie  book,  showing 
the  shearing,  washing,  dyeing  and  weaving  of  wool.  We  com- 
pared these  pictures  with  those  in  the  National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine to  which  the  children  had  access,  and  with  the  illustrations  in 
the  story  of  Joseph,  which  I  began  to  read.  The  children  showed 
keen  interest  in  pastoral  life  and  were  eager  to  show  their  knowl- 
edge of  wool  and  its  uses. 

To  prove  their  appreciation  of  the  help  given  them  by  the  older 
children,  the  first  grade  presented  two  plays  before  the  school. 

COTTON 

Then  the  question  "How  is  cotton  made?"  was  answered  and 
an  exhibit  of  cotton  was  presented  to  the  class.  We  followed 
this  by  a  summary  of  all  the  textiles  known  to  the  children.  They 
classified  them  and  we  put  them  on  the  board. 

When  the  upper  school  asked  the  primary  grades  to  contribute 
to  the  school  paper,  some  second-grade  children  chose  the  subject 
of  textiles.  Flax  had  only  been  touched  upon  when  we  closed,  but 
doubtless  it  will  be  referred  to  next  year. 

PAPER 

Later,  at  chapel,  the  little  children  asked  the  question,  "How 
is  paper  made?"  This  resulted  in  a  simpler  talk  to  children  at 
recess.  The  language  to  convey  the  exact  meaning  was  carefully 
thought  out  and  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary  to  think  carefully 
in  order  to  get  the  meaning  "across"  was  fully  realized. 

The  following  paragraphs  show  how  valuable  practical  infor- 
mation grows  out  of  the  questions  asked  in  chapel.  One  day  the 
third  grade  became  intensely  interested  in  the  window  cut  in 
the  doll  house,  and  suggested  that  they  make  curtains.    As  a 
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result  of  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  class  they  took  it  upon  them- 
selves to  make  the  house  furnishings.  They  discussed  articles, 
selected  materials,  visited  a  department  store  where  they  looked 
at  samples,  compared  prices  and  quality,  and  bought  goods, 
finally  setting  to  work  to  make  mattress,  pillows,  sheets,  pillow- 
cases, blankets,  spreads,  curtains  and  table  cloths.  In  the  mean- 
time the  second  grade  visited  a  paint  shop.  After  looking  over 
the  various  colored  plates,  they  chose  their  color  scheme  for  the 
house — body  white  with  green  roof  and  trimmings  and  a  red 
chimney.  They  asked  the  owner  of  the  shop  all  about  turpentine, 
white  lead,  etc.  He  told  one  child  who  visited  the  store  with  me 
later  about  shellac  and  lac,  and  the  following  day  that  child  retold 
it  accurately  to  the  rest  of  the  class. 

While  discussing  the  painting  of  the  house,  as  a  result  of  the 
question,  ''How  do  we  make  paint?"  one  child  remarked  that  she 
didn't  see  ^just  how  painting  would  teach  them  how  to  make 
paint.  We  therefore  decided  to  make  the  white  paint  for  the 
bed-room  furniture,  which  we  did  just  two  days  before  school 
closed. 

The  house  when  practically  completed  was  compared  with 
other  houses  and  other  kinds  of  shelter  such  as  the  Eskimo 
igloos,  Chinese  houses,  and  Indian  wigwams.  In  looking  over 
pictures  of  these  the  children  were  particularly  attracted  by 
Indian  life  and  wished  to  make  an  Indian  village  in  the  sand. 
Some  of  the  first-year  children  cut  out  wigwams  and  colored  them, 
one  child  using  the  northern  lights  as  part  of  his  design.  We  talked 
about  Indians,  read  Hiawatha,  which  we  greatly  appreciated,  and 
finally  found  ourselves  on  the  subject  of  foods,  developed  from  the 
grinding  of  com  with  mortar  and  pestle.  We  ground  the  corn, 
discussed  the  grain,  its  nutritive  and  economic  value,  visited  the 
grocer's  and  bought  corn  meal  which  we  cooked  the  following 
morning  and  enjoyed  eating  at  lunch.  The  children  were  so 
delighted  with  this  feat  that  they  wanted  it  every  day  for  lunch, 
demanded  it  at  home,  and  stimulated  parents  to  ask  my  advice  as 
to  what  their  specialist-reared  children  should  eat!  Other  foods 
were  discussed,  especially  milk,  and  the  value  of  it  in  making 
bone,  teeth  and  muscle,  and  in  producing  growth.  In  connection 
with  the  study  of  milk  we  visited  a  milk  exhibit.  This  led  to  the 
desirability  of  maintaining  normal  growth,  and  the  foundations 
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were  laid  for  health  charts  next  year,  by  which  children  can  keep 
track  of  their  individual  progress. 

In  a  discussion  as  to  how  the  house  was  to  be  used  after  it  was 
completed  the  suggestion  was  made  that  it  be  given  to  the 
Children's  Hospital.  This  highly  desirable  social  motive  prompted 
the  greatest  interest  in  planning  the  various  things  that  might 
please  their  sick  friends.  Some  suggested  sending  crayons  so  that 
the  children  in  the  hospital  could  work  out  their  own  designs  for 
wall-paper.  Other  children  brought  dolls  in  order  to  give  the 
house  "life.* 

This  is  just  a  simple  story  to  show  how  questions  will  ^ead 
on"  to  educative  activities.  The  average  amount  of  tune  spent 
upon  the  work  was  forty  minutes  a  day. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  experiment 
with  regard  to  the  primary  class  room  and  to  the  classes  above  it. 
It  is  under  six  main  headings:  Information,  Tools,  Capabilities, 
Curiosity,  Habits,  and  Attitudes. 

As  to  the  upper  classes: 

1.  Information:  The  upper  classes  obtained  information  from  getting 
the  answers  to  the  questions  asked  by  the  primary  children.  Those  who 
took  part  in  answering  were  obliged  to  go  to  sources  for  their  information. 

2.  Tools:  Language  and  writing  were  used  in  presenting  answer. 

3.  Capabilides:  Children  who  took  part  were  chosen  because  of  special 
fitness  for  their  work. 

4.  Curiosity:  Curiosity  was  aroused  as  to  the  work  of  the  children  and 
in  regard  to  questions  and  connected  interests,  such  as  textiles,  carpentry, 
etc. 

5.  Habits:  Ability  to  speak  extemporaneously  and  in  public. 

6.  Attitude:  A  sympathetic  binding  together  of  the  upper  and  lower 
school  classes  was  brought  about  as  the  result  of  common  interest  and 
service. 

As  to  the  primary  classes: 

I.   Information: 

a.  Food:  Learned  the  value  of  com  meal  as  a  wholesome  article 

of  food,  equal  to  wheat  in  nutritive  value  according  to  lat- 
est reports,  and  the  necessity  of  supplementing  it  with  milk 
in  order  to  promote  growth. 

b.  Clothing:  Silk;   wool;   cotton — knowledge  of  raw  material, 

manufacture  and  use  of  these  textiles. 
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c.  Shelter:  Comparison  of  different  shelters,  value  of  country  life, 

air,  light  and  cleanliness. 

d.  Tools  and  Machines: 

(i)  Use  of  carpentry  tools — hammer,  saw,  compass  saw, 
brace  and  bit,  plane,  screw  driver,  chisel,  compass,  sand  paper, 
etc. 

(2)  Use  and  knowledge  of  paint,  of  turpentine,  of  shellac, 
etc. 

(3)  Use  of  the  loom;  an  interest  in  machinery,  in  automo- 
biles, and  in  their  own  human  machine. 

e.  Utensils:  Use  of  clay  in  making  kitchen  and  dining-room  ware. 
/.    Records:     Incentive  to  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and 

spelling  through  desire  to  write  letters  to  their  friends  telling 
of  their  work;  the  need  of  reading  bulletins  asking  for  spe- 
cial help;  of  reading  labels  on  exhibits  and  written  descrip- 
tions under  pictures  in  geographies,  etc.  Realization  of  the 
value  of  books  as  sources. 

NoTB.  Grateful  acknowledgment  is  due  Mrs.  Mossman  and  Dr.  Bonser.  of 
Teachers  College,  for  the  above  organization  of  our  common  needs. 

2.  Subject  Matter — ^Tools:  Arithmetic,  in  constructive  work;  reading, 
writing  and  language  as  tools,  language  being  especially  emphasized  as  a 
medium  of  thought. 

3.  Capabilities:  Scientific,  artistic,  or  practical.  The  children  soon 
showed  their  special  talent  and  developed  it. 

4.  Curiosity:  The  curiosity  and  ''appetite  for  more"  aroused  in  them 
along  many  lines  will  ''lead  them  on,"  we  hope,  to  still  more  complicated 
problems  and  through  them  to  a  big  knowledge  of  the  world. 

5.  Habits:  An  increase  in  efficiency  and  self-reliance. 

6.  Attitude:  Joyousness  in  their  work,  so  much  so  that  some  have  re- 
turned to  work  in  my  office  afternoons  and  have  persuaded  their  parents 
to  visit  the  school.  A  sense  of  individual  responsibility  for  the  good  of  the 
group,  and  codperation,  or  the  "give  and  take,"  so  necessary  in  working 
together  have  made  the  year  a  very  happy  one  for  all  concerned. 

SUMMARY 

One  of  the  little  people  summed  up  this  work  in  a  casual  sort  of 
way  one  jday  when  asked  what  he  had  learned  besides  just  hand- 
work and  lessons.  He  said,  "We  have  learned  to  think  and  we 
have  learned  to  be  with  people  and  work  with  people." 

Of  course,  without  the  liberality  and  cooperation  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  other  teachers  of  the  school  who  developed  the  upper 
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grade  projects,  we  would  not  have  fared  so  well.  As  it  was,  we 
were  a  community,  united  in  interest  and  effort.  We  seemed  like 
a  wonderful  machine,  each  well-oiled  part  fitting  easily  into  the 
next  groove;  all,  principal,  teachers,  upper  classes  and  primary, 
working  together  in  smoothest  fashion  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  school's  great  purpose — the  turning  out  of  demo- 
cratic, loyal  and  efficient  women  and  men. 

It  will  now  be  shown  how  children's  questions,  if  answered  in  a 
liberal  and  informal  manner,  furnish  the  "set"  or  stimuli  for 
another  year's  work  and  aid  in  developing  further  the  work  of  the 
preceding  year. 

On  the  first  day  of  school  a  second-grade  child  asked  if  we  were 
not  going  to  have  questions  again.  She  suggested  a  question 
box,  which  we  decided  to  have.  As  a  result  of  this  question  box 
the  first-grade  children  have  suddenly  acquired  a  great  incentive 
for  writing,  for  no  question  can  go  into  the  box  that  has  not  been 
written  by  the  questioner. 

In  order  to  make  the  answering  of  questions  a  more  social 
affair,  this  year  a  committee  of  older  girls  chosen  by  the  high 
school  pupils  calls  for  volunteers  from  the  school  to  answer  the 
questions  selected.  If  preparation  is  necessary  the  committee 
advises  in  the  matter  of  sources:  teachers,  books,  or  museums. 
This  committee  acts  as  a  bureau  of  information  to  be  assisted,  we 
hope,  before  very  long  by  a  school  librarian. 

Questions  of  all  kinds  have  been  asked.  One  that  is  being 
saved  for  the  psychological  moment  is,  "How  is  goods  made?" 
As  a  result  of  their  interest  in  looms  and  rug-making  carried  over 
from  last  year,  the  first  four  grades  are  busy  in  preparing  its 
answer  though  they  know  it  not.  They  are  working  on  looms, 
either  making  them  or  weaving  on  them.  As  a  part  of  this  work 
the  first-year  class,  having  sacrificed  individual  designs,  is  co- 
operating in  the  manufacture  of  a  schoolroom  rug  made  from 
individual  contributions  towards  a  general  whole. 

The  second-grade  children  are  making  their  primitive  looms  in 
order  to  make  doll  hammocks.  These  they  intend  to  send  to  the 
Children's  Hospital.  They  discovered  the  art  of  hammock- 
making  when  removing  a  half-finished  rug  from  the  loom. 

The  third-grade  children  are  at  present  more  interested  in  the 
mechanism  of  looms  than  in  weaving,  so  they  have  chosen  for 
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their  work  the  construction  of  looms  of  the  more  complicated 
type  requiring  a  heddle.  This  interest  in  the  mechanisms  and  in 
machinery  in  general  will  become  more  intense  when  they  see  the 
fourth-grade  class  weaving  a  large  rug  for  the  primary  classroom 
on  a  loom  constructed  by  fourth-grade  children. 

As  evidence  of  the  interest  of  the  parents  in  this  work  of  their 
children,  the  father  of  a  third-grade  child,  a  woolen  manufac- 
turer, visited  the  class  twice  and  expressed  pleasure  in  this 
development  of  knowledge  of  economic  conditions.  We  regret 
that  his  factories  are  in  New  England,  but  hope  that  he  will  give 
us  a  talk  on  the  manufacture  of  wool  and  possibly  give  us  an 
exhibit  from  one  of  his  factories. 

Having  been  informed  by  our  third-grade  teacher  of  a  rug- 
maldng  and  silk-making  exhibit  to  be  held  at  the  Museum,  we 
have  planned  two  trips  to  be  taken  by  the  first  two  grades  and  by 
the  third-  and  fourth-year  classes.  Several  mothers  have  ex- 
pressed the  desire  to  join  us,  others  are  going  to  be  urged  to  do  so 
by  eager  children.  We  hope  that  many  will  plan  to  go  along,  for 
our  trip  will  then  be  a  real  cooperative  undertaking. 

We  all  know  that  the  exhibit  of  Indian  rug-making  is  at  the 
Museum  and  that  interest  in  Indians  and  their  mode  of  life 
leads  very  easily  into  a  study  of  Eskimos  and  their  manner  of 
living,  into  a  study  of  our  mode  of  living,  and  so  on  until  we 
reach  a  point  where  another  doll  house  is  demanded. 

The  question  "How  is  goods  made?"  will  doubtless  lead  to  a 
knowledge  of  all  four  textiles  and  kindle  an  interest  in  their 
manufacture. 

Economic  interests  can  connect  up  with  and  vitalize  almost 
every  department  in  the  school,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  work  of  the 
fourth  grade.  This  grade  at  present  is  engaged  in  work  with 
bass  wood  as  that  is  the  kind  of  wood  they  must  use  in  construct- 
ing their  loom.  The  science  teacher  has  told  them  about  bass 
wood,  what  tree  it  comes  from,  where  it  is  found,  and  why  it  is 
used.  Later  on  the  children  will  have  to  go  to  her  for  information 
about  dyes,  etc. 

A  feeling  of  need  for  arithmetic  and  help  from  their  mathema- 
tics teacher  is  being  aroused  in  these  children,  for  they  are  faced 
with  the  problem  of  finding  the  dimensions  of  their  looms  from 
the  small  model  which  they  are  copying.    Multiplication  tables 
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and  short  division  have  already  risen  several  degrees  in  their 
estimation,  and  before  they  finish  the  problem  their  teacher  will 
be  sought  as  a  guide  and  friend  who  will  make  the  solving  of  such 
problems  easier  for  them. 

Interest  in  industrial  centers,  in  textile  and  rug-making,  in  com- 
munity life  of  both  past  and  present,  with  a  vision  into  the  future, 
will  connect  with  geography  and  history,  live  subjects  for  live 
people.  Descriptions  of  their  work  for  various  purposes  will  lead 
them  into  oral  and  written  language.  Rug-designing  will  demand 
cooperation  with  the  art  department.  The  necessity  for  warmth 
in  clothing  and  furnishing  will  connect  with  the  subject  of  health. 

To  go  back  to  our  beginnings,  an  older  girl  said  that  one  of  the 
happiest  features  of  last  year's  work  was  the  feeling  of  unity  in 
the  school  brought  about  by  contact  with  the  primary  children 
through  their  questions.  This  feeling  of  unity  that  was  devel- 
oped last  year  has  resulted  this  year  in  the  older  girls  having 
charge  of  the  group  games  of  the  school.  They  make  the  little 
people  very  happy  at  recess  by  playing  "London  Bridge,"  "Drop 
the  Handkerchief,"  "Cat  and  Mouse,"  "Three  Deep,"  etc. 

The  spirit  of  mutual  cooperation  that  exists  is  shown  by  the 
following  incident.  When  the  Red  Cross  drive  was  opened  the 
little  ones  listened  attentively  to  a  talk  given  by  an  upper  class 
girl  and  the  next  day  every  child  not  already  a  member  of  the 
Red  Cross  appeared  with  a  dollar,  some  even  subsaibing  for  their 
dogs.  Since  then,  by  the  way,  we  have  had  many  Red  Cross 
designs  posted  around  the  room  to  encourage  subscriptions  from 
visitors,  and  these  designs  have  called  for  a  good  deal  of  reading, 
writing,  and  spelling. 

This  simple  experiment  of  starting  with  the  live  interests  of 
children  has  proved  of  tremendous  value,  for  it  shows  how  closely 
interrelated  everything  is  in  modern  life  and  how  by  observing 
carefully  we  can  lead  the  child  from  economic  interests  into 
subject-matter  and  from  subject-matter  into  economic  interests 
in  such  manner  that,  impelled  by  a  drive  so  strong  that  he  over- 
comes any  obstacle  in  order  to  attain  his  goal,  he  is  constantly 
reaching  out  for  more  information.  His  thinking  also  becomes  so 
sharpened  that  he  makes  decisions  only  after  careful  deliberation. 
His  judgments  are  based  upon  many  past  experiences  obtained 
in  a  free  social  atmosphere  where,  in  order  to  maintain  social  jus- 
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tice,  toleration  has  been  found  to  be  a  requisite.  As  for  the 
child's  individual  talents,  such  wealth  of  material  is  offered  to 
him  that  he  is  able  to  seize  upon  his  special  interests  and  develop, 
under  guidance,  his  own  peculiar  gifts  to  be  offered  eventually  to 
the  service  of  humanity. 

Do  children's  questions  lead  on  into  a  knowledge  of  life  and 
that  subject-matter  that  is  legitimately  demanded  of  the  ele- 
mentary school?  That  they  do  is  shown  by  the  above  cited  inci- 
dent, showing  how  a  small  question  on  silk  led  into  every  phcise  of 
human  activity. 

In  conclusion,  through  questions  answered  in  a  liberal  and 
informal  manner,  the  child,  out  of  a  chaotic  mass  of  early  impres- 
sions, gradually  unwinds  for  himself  the  threads  of  life,  and  finds 
himself  united  with  his  brother  in  common  aims,  interests  and 
ideals.  Through  this  development  in  response  to  felt  needs,  we 
obtain  democratic  citizens,  people  of  good  judgment,  tolerant, 
sympathetic,  creative,  interested  in  life  and  in  life's  problems. 
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By  SUE  L.  FRATIS  and  ELIZABETH  ARLETT 
Oakland  Public  Schools.  Oakland,  Calif. 

Raising  Bonds  for  School  Buildings 

Introduction.  The  public  school  system  of  America  is  in  a  very  critical  situa- 
tion. The  schools  not  only  face  a  shortage  of  teachers  and  inadequacy  of  finan- 
cial support,  but  there  is  imminent  in  every  populous  community  in  the 
country  the  threat  of  control  of  the  schools  by  the  political  groups  contending 
for  power  and  personal  gain  in  the  governmental  machinery.  No  more  inviting 
fields  for  political  exploitation  exist  than  the  budget  of  the  schoob  and  the  long 
list  of  employes  of  the  public  school  system.  The  control  of  either  is  a  most 
desirable  political  plum,  and  the  political  groups  contending  for  power  and 
personal  gain  in  every  large  city  have  by  no  means  overlooked  the  opportunity. 
School  administrations,  professional  organizations  of  teachers,  and,  most  of  all, 
the  instructional  policies  of  the  schools  are  the  objectives  of  insidious  political 
attack  carried  on  for  the  sake  of  control  for  exploitation. 

There  is  one  sure  defense  against  this  danger,  one  sure  guarantee  of  the 
integrity  and  efficiency  of  our  school  system;  namely,  the  public  sentiment  of 
every  community  that  believes  in  public  education..  This  sentiment  is  always 
divided  in  its  general  political  alignments  and  always  inactive  as  a  positive  force 
unless  rallied  to  an  issue,  or  stimulated  by  some  vitally  interested  internal  force. 
That  this  sentiment  can  be  united  and  brought  into  active  support  of  a  con- 
structive program  for  the  schools  is  evidenced  by  the  many  recent  campaigns 
made  by  teachers'  organizations  in  various  sections  of  the  country  for  salaries 
and  for  more  generous  financing  for  the  physical  plant. 

Exemplary  illustrations  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  the  two  campaigns  carried 
on  by  the  teachers  of  Oakland  and  Alameda  County,  California,  herewith  de- 
scribed by  two  of  the  leaders  in  both  campaigns. 

Fred  M.  Hunter, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Oakland,  California 

In  1917  it  became  apparent  that  Oakland  was  fast  outgrowing 
its  school  buildings.  A  representative  advisory  bond  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  co6perate  with 
them  in  determining  the  school  needs  of  the  city.  This  committee 
did  diligent  work  for  more  than  a  year  and  the  final  amount  of 
$4»975,ooo  was  based  upon  their  findings.  The  amount  seems 
unduly  conservative  to  those  closely  connected  with   school 
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interests,  but  is  probably  sufficient  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 

conservative  citizen. 

The  amount  called  for  was  clearly  and  definitely  distributed  by 

the  Board  of  Education  as  to  its  manner  of  expenditure.    The 

necessity  for  the  bond  issue  was  shown  as  follows: 

Number  of  pupils  in  crowded  classrooms 10,000 

Number  of  pupils  in  temporary  portable  structures   ....  8,000 
Number  of  pupils  who  quit  school  because  of  overcrowded 

conditions 2,000 

While  Oakland's  school  population  is  increasing  by  thousands 
yearly,  but  one  building  has  been  constructed  in  five  years. 

The  building  program  provides  for  14,600  additional  pupils 

divided  as  follows: 

High  school 3,600 

Upper  grades  of  junior  high  schools 2,100 

Lower  grades  of  junior  high  school  (7th  and  8th  grades  in 

elementary  schools) 4»300 

Elementary  grades 4,600 

The  bond  issue  provides  for: 

New  high  schools 3 

Additions  to  present  high  schools 2 

New  junior  high  schools 6 

First  units  of  schools  capable  of  further  extension 2 

Americanization  or  community  schools 5 

New  elementary  schools 5 

Additions  to  present  elementary  schools 6 

The  publicity  campaign  was  complete,  and  exhibited  such 
vitality  and  growth  as  might  be  expected  when  the  brains  of 
thousands  of  children  and  teachers  were  all  at  work  supplementing 
the  suggestions  from  headquarters. 

A  thirty-two  page  pamphlet  outlining  the  building  plan  had 
been  prepared  for  publication,  but  funds  were  lacking.  This 
initial  disappointment,  however,  was  lost  sight  of  as  the  cam- 
paign progressed.  Much  of  the  material  became  very  useful  for 
publicity  purposes. 

The  schools  have  been  accustomed  to  give  to  every  child 
monthly  a  copy  of  Our  Public  Schools,  a  publication  designed  to 
keep  the  home  in  touch  with  the  schools.  This  paper  was  issued 
weekly  for  one  month  as  an  organ  for  the  bond  publicity  com- 
mittee, one  edition  being  devoted  to  elementary  school  needs,  one 
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to  junior  high  school  needs,  one  to  high  school  needs  and  a  fourth 
to  Americanization  school  needs,  each  containing  definite  infor- 
mation regarding  the  proposed  bond  issue.  About  42,000  copies 
of  each  of  these  editions  were  printed  and  distributed.  These 
became  the  basis  of  study  by  the  pupils  and  were  finally  dis- 
tributed in  the  homes. 

In  so  far  as  possible,  the  work  of  classes  in  the  city,  both  in 
grammar  and  high  school  and  from  the  kindergarten  up,  was 
motivated  and  vitalized  for  the  period  of  four  weeks  by  a  study  of 
building  conditions  and  needs  for  the  school  system  of  Oakland. 

The  School  Women's  Club  of  Oakland  was  asked  to  take  the 
initiative  in  working  with  the  Parent-Teacher  Associations  of  the 
city  in  arranging  for  two  meetings  in  every  school  building — one 
for  the  afternoon  and  one  for  the  evening.  A  program  was  to  be 
furnished  in  each  instance  by  the  children  of  the  school  and  a 
bond  campaign  speaker  was  to  be  sent  from  the  office  of  the  super- 
intendent. Prominent  business,  club,  and  professional  men  and 
women  assisted  in  this  speaking  as  well  as  the  superintendent 
and  his  assistants  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  of 
the  teaching  force  of  the  city. 

It  was  found  advisable  to  furnish  newspaper  advertising  but  no 
funds  were  available.  The  School  Women's  Club  volunteered  to 
solicit  subscriptions  from  the  teachers  of  Oakland  for  this  purpose 
and  raised  over  $2,100  within  a  few  days.  Thereafter  not  only 
was  newspaper  advertising  obtained  but  an  increasing  warmth  of 
support  on  the  part  of  newspapers  was  very  noticeable.  Mer- 
chants of  the  city  included  in  their  regular  advertisements  in  the 
daily  papers  recommendations  for  the  bonds  and  wrote  public 
letters  of  endorsement.  The  merchants  offered  five  $25  prizes  for 
various  publicity  features  furnished  by  pupils  of  the  schools. 

Each  school  prepared  and  displayed  one  or  more  large  signs, 
^ote  for  School  Bonds"  and  also  many  posters  and  banners. 
Pictures  of  actual  conditions  in  Oakland  schools  were  taken  and 
shown  in  the  motion  picture  houses  and  two  4-minute  reels 
showing  conditions  were  prepared  and  displayed  throughout  the 
city.  Posters  for  street  cars  and  automobiles  were  prepared  and 
distributed  by  the  members  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  directors  and  supervisors  prepared  bulletins  on  ways  in 
which  the  school  bond  campaign  should  be  the  basis  for  school 
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room  work.  Personal  letters  were  written  to  ministers,  priests, 
and  prominent  professional  and  club  men  and  women  throughout 
the  city. 

The  following  requests  were  also  made: 

1.  That  each  child  in  the  school  be  instructed  to  do  three  things: 

a.  Ask  his  father  each  day  to  remember  to  vote  for  school  bonds 

on  October  21. 

b.  Make  the  same  request  of  his  mother  each  day. 

c.  Make  the  same  request  of  one  other  person  each  day. 

2.  That  each  child  place  under  the  breakfast  plate  of  each  voter  in  the 

home  on  the  morning  of  October  21a  note  reminding  him  to  vote 
for  school  bonds  on  that  day. 

3.  That  all  Oakland  teachers,  pupils  of  7th  and  8th  grades,  and  high 

school  pupils  form  a  telephone  chain  and  call  up  five  friends  remind- 
ing them  to  vote  for  school  bonds  on  October  21  and  asking  them 
to  call  up  five  more  delivering  the  same  message. 

A  committee  of  principals  arranged  for  two  parades — a  local 
parade  for  each  school  and  a  general  parade  for  the  downtown 
district.  These  parades  were  wonderfully  interesting  to  the  pupils 
and  impressive  in  so  far  as  the  public  was  concerned.  As  far  as 
possible  all  children  took  part  in  the  local  parade.  In  the  general 
parade  aside  from  a  somewhat  extensive  stunt  provision  in  which 
floats  appeared  carrying  smaller  children,  only  older  children 
participated.  The  general  parade  was  a  great  success,  children 
marching  in  from  four  directions  and  at  the  five  corners  in  the 
center  of  the  business  district  of  Oakland  joined  their  lines  of  ten 
each  so  that  down  the  main  street  of  the  city  they  passed  forty 
abreast,  forming  a  sea  of  color  and  banners  that  proved  quite 
irresistible.  About  17,000  children  were  in  the  line  of  march.  The 
dailies  of  both  Oakland  and  San  Francisco  on  the  next  morning — 
the  morning  of  the  election — gave  a  full  page  or  more  to  the 
event. 

Public  interest  grew  rapidly  during  the  campaign  as  was 
shown  by  the  increasing  attendance  upon  the  public  meetings. 
On  the  Friday  evening  preceding  the  election,  when  the  last 
series  of  meetings  in  school  buildings  took  place  with  10,000 
adults  present,  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  bonds  was  practically 
unanimous.  Altogether  over  28,000  adults  heard  the  messages 
delivered  by  bond  speakers.    One  adverse  feature  of  the  situation 
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proved  to  be  the  legal  requirement  that  polls  open  at  8  o'clock 
and  close  at  6 — ^an  hour  which  cut  out  some  30,000  conmiuters 
from  the  privilege  of  voting. 

The  publicity  campaign  was  managed  by  a  committee  com- 
posed of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the  publicity  manager 
(a  man  employed  for  the  purpose)  and  three  other  people  chosen 
for  the  campaign  work.  This  committee  met  every  morning  to 
consider  the  program  of  the  campaign.  They  formed  a  clearing 
house  for  the  various  suggestions  coming  from  every  part  of  the 
field  and  made  the  campaign  a  well  ordered  and  progressive 
scheme  culminating  in  the  final  parade  and  general  newspaper 
publicity  and  the  individual  work  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  city. 

The  bond  campaign,  as  a  whole,  was  founded  on  the  belief 
that  it  is  the  right  of  the  American  voters  to  be  informed.  Bond 
campaigns  frequently  fall  down  because  people  do  not  really 
know  or  appreciate  what  it  is  all  about,  or  they  succeed  by  means 
of  a  minority  of  voters  so  small  as  not  to  represent  truly  the  in- 
terest the  city  holds  in  educational  matters.  Advertising  is  not 
merely  a  means  of  promotion.  It  is  an  absolutely  essential  means 
of  getting  information  over  to  the  people,  and  without  this  infor- 
mation they  cannot  intelligently  cast  their  ballots.  The  school 
authorities  also  profoundly  believe  that  while  taxes  are  soaring 
along  with  prices  and  while  the  street  and  fire  departments  and 
the  police  department  must  be  cared  for  adequately,  nothing  is  so 
vital  as  provision  for  the  education  of  children  and  no  excuse  need 
be  entered  or  apology  made  for  demanding  the  best  the  conwnu- 
nity  can  offer  for  the  schools. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  four  to  one  in  favor  of  the  bonds. 
The  actual  vote  cast  was  16,402  for  elementary  and  16,294  for 
high  school  bonds.  They  stood  13,182  in  favor  and  3,220  against 
the  elementary  school  bonds;  and  12,907  in  favor  and  3,387 
against  the  high  school  bonds.  Oakland's  decision  in  this  very 
important  matter  makes  it  possible  to  proceed  with  a  building 
program  that  will  eventually  give  all  the  children  of  the  city  equal 
educational  opportunities. 

A  Campaign  for  Increased  Salaries 

In  the  early  part  of  191 9  it  became  evident  that  teachers  m  all 
parts  of  Alameda  County  were  planning  to  ask  for  an  increase  in 
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salary.  In  May,  representatives  from  nearly  every  teachers' 
organization  in  the  county  met  in  the  Oakland  High  School  and 
decided  that  concerted  action  was  needed.  They  unanimously 
voted  that  the  proper  educational  body  to  handle  the  campaign 
was  the  Alameda  County  Educational  Association  whose  mem- 
bership (some  1,700)  was  nearly  100  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the 
county  which  includes  Oakland,  Berkeley,  and  Alameda. 

Accordingly,  a  committee  of  sixteen  association  members, 
known  throughout  this  campaign  as  the  Publicity  Committee, 
was  appointed  and  given  full  power  to  direct  all  activities.  The 
personnel  of  this  committee  was  the  nine  members  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Alameda  County  Educational  Association,  and 
seven  teachers  representing  the  kindergartens,  the  elementary 
and  high  schools. 

The  following  lines  of  action  were  decided  upon: 

1.  That  a  publicity  fund  be  secured  by  taxing  every  teacher 
$2.50. 

2.  That  petitions,  signed  by  every  teacher,  be  sent  to  the  board 
of  supervisors  of  Alameda  County,  asking  them  to  raise  the 
county  general  tax  rate  from  27  cents  to  45  cents,  this  increase  to 
be  used  entirely  for  the  raise  in  elementary  teachers*  salaries. 

3.  That  the  teachers  of  Berkeley,  Alameda,  and  Oakland  peti- 
tion the  board  of  supervisors  to  increase  the  high  school  and  kinder- 
garten tax  rates,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  respective  cities, 

4.  That  the  teachers  of  Berkeley,  Alameda,  and  Oakland  peti- 
tion their  respective  boards  of  education  for  an  increase  in  salary, 
the  amount  of  which  had  been  agreed  upon  by  each  locality. 

5.  That  the  teachers  of  Berkeley,  Alameda,  and  Oakland  peti- 
tion their  respective  city  commissioners  to  increase  the  tax  rate 
to  meet  the  required  increase  in  their  salaries. 

6.  That  the  following  petitions  be  circulated  by  the  teachers  in 
order  to  prove  to  the  tax  levying  bodies  that  the  people  were 
willing  to  have  the  tax  rate  increased : 

a.  Petitions  among  voters,  taxpayers  and  citizens  of  the  county,  re- 

questing the  board  of  supervisors  of  Alameda  County  to  increase 
the  tax  rate  as  designated  in  the  petition. 

b.  Petitions  among  voters,  taxpayers  and  citizens  of  the  cities,  request- 

ing the  councils  of  Berkeley,  Alameda,  and  Oakland  (respectively) 
to  increase  the  dty  tax  rate. 
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7.  That  other  endorsements  be  obtained  in  the  following  man- 
ner: 

a.  By  sending  letters  to  prominent  business,  professional  and  club  men 

and  women,  requesting  their  signatures  to  an  enclosed  letter  to  the 
tax  levying  bodies. 

b.  By  sending  similar  letters  to  the  churchmen  of  every  denomination. 

c.  By  sending  similar  letters  to  all  residents  of  Alameda  County  having 

property  at  an  assessed  valuation  of  $10,000  or  more.    (List  ob- 
tainable from  assessor's  office.) 

d.  By  sending  similar  letters  to  all  labor  unions,  fraternal  organizations, 

corporations,  business  firms,  improvement  clubs,  women's  clubs, 
chambers  of  commerce,  the  Rotary  Club  and  other  civic  bodies. 

e.  By  personally  interviewing  the  heaviest  taxpayers  in  order  to  obtain 

their  endorsements. 

8.  That  a  special  representative  from  the  Alameda  County  Ed- 
ucational Association  be  delegated  to  have  charge  of  the  country 
districts,  to  make  a  personal  study  of  the  various  situations,  to 
interview  school  trustees,  and  to  attend  to  the  circulating  of  the 
petitions  to  the  board  of  supervisors. 

9.  That  a  publicity  firm  be  employed  to  direct  publicity 
throughout  the  entire  county  through  newspapers,  movies,  pos- 
ters, slogans,  etc. 

10.  That  ofiice  headquarters  be  established  and  a  stenographer 
be  employed. 

11.  That  an  auditing  conmiittee  be  appointed  by  and  respon- 
sible to  the  Publicity  Committee.  That  this  committee  budget 
the  funds  and  audit  all  accounts  (this  being  absolutely  necessary 
to  any  campaign  handling  money). 

Much  was  accomplished  by  following  the  above  plans: 

1.  A  publicity  fund  of  a  little  more  than  $4,000  was  raised. 

2.  The  petitions,  signed  by  the  teachers,  to  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  Alameda  County,  to  the  respective  city  conmiissioners 
and  boards  of  education,  were  formally  presented  by  delegations 
of  teachers. 

3.  Through  a  personal  canvass  the  teachers  secured  approxi- 
mately 70,000  signatures  to  the  citizens*  petition  to  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  the  county.  About  47,000  signatures  were  secured 
in  Oakland  to  the  petition  presented  to  the  city  council,  and  in 
Berkeley  and  Alameda  about  7,000  respectively.    Whenever  a 
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petition  was  presented,  the  president  of  the  Alameda  County 
Educational  Association  introduced  the  delegation  and  the 
speakers.  Hundreds  of  letters  of  endorsements  for  county  and 
city  increase  were  sent  to  the  publicity  headquarters,  and  for- 
warded from  there  to  their  respective  designations. 

4.  Petitions  from  the  boards  of  school  trustees  of  the  country 
districts,  asking  for  this  increase  in  the  county  tax  rate  from  27 
cents  to  45  cents,  were  also  presented  to  the  board  of  supervisors. 

5.  Headquarters  were  maintained  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August.  Various  local  committees,  directed  from 
headquarters,  handled  the  details  of  the  campaign  in  their 
respective  conmiunities,  reporting  regularly  of  the  progress  made. 

6.  A  fund  has  been  reserved  for  a  follow-up  campaign  in  the 
outlying  districts.  The  plan  is  to  see  that  the  increase  in  the 
school  funds  resulting  from  the  increase  in  the  county  tax  rate  be 
applied  only  to  increases  in  teachers'  salaries.  The  representative 
for  the  rural  districts  has  charge  of  this  work  and  a  detailed  state- 
ment will  be  issued  later. 

The  Salary  Campaign  of  Alameda  County  was  100  per  cent 
successful.  Confident  that  they  were  carrying  out  the  wishes  of 
their  constituents,  because  by  uniting  professionally  the  teachers  of 
this  county  had  been  able  to  create  a  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  a  higher  tax  rate  to  increase  their  salaries,  aU  tax  levying 
bodies  granted  in  full  the  requested  tax  increase. 
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TRUSTEES 


The  Trustees,  at  their  meeting  on  Thursday,  November  13, 
1919,  voted  to  purchase  Janus  Court,  an  eight-story  apartment 
house  on  the  corner  of  Morningside  Drive  and  121st  Street  to 
be  used  for  dormitory  purposes.  This  purchase  with  that  of  the 
Bancroft,  last  June,  together  with  the  additional  space  taken  over 
by  the  College  in  the  Lowell  apartment  house,  increases  by  ap- 
proximately 800  the  number  of  students  who  can  be  accommo- 
dated in  the  College  dormitories. 

The  Trustees  have  created  the  office  of  provost  of  Teachers 
College,  and  have  appointed  to  the  post  Professor  Clifford  B. 
Upton,  secretary  of  the  College.  Provost  Upton  is  associate  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  and  holds  also  the  office  of  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Publications  of  Teachers  College. 

Dr.  Walter  H.  Eddy,  associate  in  physiological  chemistry,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Trustees  assistant  professor  of  physiologi- 
cal chemistry.  Dr.  Eddy  has  recently  returned  from  France, 
where  he  served  fifteen  months  with  the  A.E.F.  as  major  in  the 
Sanitary  Corps,  in  charge  of  the  food  section. 

Teachers  College  has  received  a  legacy  of  $15,000  from  Mr. 
James  H.  Jones,  who  for  many  years  was  an  annual  contributor 
for  the  support  of  its  work;  one  of  $5,000  from  Mrs.  Eliza  M.  C. 
Anderson  Lawton,  to  found  in  the  College  a  scholarship  as  a 
memorial  to  her  father.  General  Robert  Anderson;  one  of  $50,000 
from  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Kingsland;  and  a  gift  of  $5,000  from  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  William  T.  Morrey,  to  found  a  scholarship  to  be  known  as 
the  Henry  Doherty  Morrey  Scholarship,  in  memory  of  their  son. 
The  scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a  pupil  in  the  Hor- 
ace Mann  School  for  Boys. 

By  resolution  of  the  Trustees,  the  salaries  of  all  members  of  the 
administrative  and  instruction  staffs  of  Teachers  College  and  the 
Horace  Mann  Schools  were  increased  20  per  cent,  and  of  the 
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clerical  staff  who  are  appointed  for  full-time  service,  lo  per  cent. 
This  increase  went  into  effect  on  November  30  of  the  current 
college  year. 

BIOLOGY 

Professor  Bigelow  spoke  before  the  New  Jersey  science 
teachers  at  Rutgers  College  in  November  on  ''Social  Science 
Education." 

On  December  10  Professor  Bigelow  spoke  at  the  Central 
Ohio  Conference  of  Educators,  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  pn  "Prepara- 
tion of  Teachers  for  Sex  Instruction."  This  conference  was 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  and  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  in 
conjunction  with  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  the  Delaware 
public  schools,  and  the  Delaware  Health  and  Welfare  League. 

EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

The  department  of  educational  administration  of  Teachers 
CoU^^Ct  in  accordance  with  the  new  plan  of  conducting  pro- 
fessional courses  adopted  at  Teachers  College,  has  been  carry- 
ing instruction  into  the  field  of  actual  school  work  as  it  is  now 
being  done  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity. 

Classes  in  educational  administration  have  already  visited 
the  Murray  Hill  Vocational  School  for  Boys;  Manhattan  Trade 
School  for  Girls;  New  York  Parental  School,  Flushing,  L.  I., 
New  York  Children's  Hospital  and  Schools  at  Randall's  Island, 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  instruction  of  the  mentally 
subnormal  children;  Bureau  of  Attendance  of  the  New  York 
Public  Schools;  Annual  Business  Show  at  the  69th  Regiment 
Armory,  in  order  to  see  the  new  types  of  equipment  which  may 
be  used  in  business  offices;  Saunders  Trade  School,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.;  Vocational  School  No.  100;  State  Agricultural  School, 
Farmingdale,  L.  I.;  Public  School  No.  43;  High  School  of  Com- 
merce and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  where 
the  group  spent  half  a  day  in  studying  the  use  of  moving  pic- 
tures in  connection  with  school  work. 

This  method  of  supplementing  the  courses  in  educational  ad- 
ministration seems  to  appeal  strongly  to  the  students.  They 
feel  that  they  are  enabled  to  study  from  a  new  point  of  view 
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how  educational  problems  are  being  actually  worked  out  in 
and  about  the  city  of  New  York.  These  educational  study 
excursions  also  prove  stimulating  in  that  they  raise  a  large 
number  of  real  problems  in  the  minds  of  the  students. 

At  the  present  time,  one  of  the  classes  in  educational  admin- 
istration (Education  403)  is  working  on  the  project  of  equipping 
"a  thousand  point  school.''  In  order  to  get  suggestions  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  equipment  now  being  used  is  satis- 
factory, the  class  is  making  a  number  of  visits  to  places  where 
school  equipment  and  school  furniture  may  be  observed. 

A  revised  Score  Card  for  City  School  Buildings  together  with 
a  revision  of  the  detailed  standards,  according  to  which  school 
buildings  are  rated,  has  been  recently  prepared  by  Professors 
Strayer  and  Engelhardt.  The  same  authors  have  prepared 
a  Score  Card  for  One  to  Four  Teacher  Schools  and  detailed  stand- 
ards, according  to  which  such  buildings  may  be  measured.  Both 
of  these  score  cards  and  the  detailed  standards  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College. 

Professor  Engelhardt  and  Dr.  E.  S.  Evenden  have  recently 
prepared  for  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  of  North  Amer- 
ica, a  Score  Card  for  Measuring  City  Church  School  Plants. 
This  score  card  with  its  detailed  standards  may  be  secured  from 
the  Interchurch  World  Movement,  i8th  Street  and  6th  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

Dr.  Evenden  recently  addressed  the  State  Federation  of  School 
Directors  of  New  Jersey  at  their  annual  meeting  at  Trenton. 
The  subject  of  his  address  was  "Better  Salaries  for  Teachers." 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor  E.  L.  Thorndike  was  one  of  the  two  speakers  before 
the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland  on  November  28  who  presented 
the  facts  concerning  psychological  tests  of  intellect  as  a  method 
of  admission  to  college. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences, 
held  December  15,  Professor  Thorndike  was  elected  president 
of  the  academy  for  the  coming  year. 

Professor  Leta  S.  Hollingworth  addressed  the  Section  for 
the  Study  of  Retarded  Children,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  The 
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New  York  State  Teachers  Association,  at  Albany,  on  November 
24.  The  subject  of  the  address  was  ''Special  Disabilities  That 
Contribute  to  Retardation  in  School  Status." 

A  recent  New  York  State  law  for  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded 
makes  provision  for  an  examination  of  mental  defectives  by 
psychologists.  In  order  to  qualify  as  an  ''examiner  for  mental 
defect''  under  this  law,  one  must  have  had  two  years  of  graduate 
work  in  psychology  and  three  years  experience  in  a  psychological 
clinic.  The  following  members  of  the  Teachers  College  staff 
or  former  students  have  already  qualified:  Professor  L.  S.  Hol- 
lingworth,  Dr.  Katharine  Murdoch,  Professor  Truman  L. 
Kelley,  and  Dr.  Lorle  I.  Stecher.  Several  others  will  qualify 
in  the  near  future. 

The  department  of  educational  psychology  is  preparing  an 
announcement  of  the  courses  given  at  the  College,  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  of  subnormal  children.  These  courses  have  not 
hitherto  been  brought  together  in  any  systematic  form. 

Professor  Whitley  is  giving  a  brief  course  in  child  psychology 
in  extension  work  at  Columbia  University  for  the  members  of 
the  New  York  City  Sunday  School  Association.  She  is  also 
working  on  four  committees  in  connection  with  the  Sunday 
School  Association.  A  set  of  tests  on  Biblical  knowledge  is 
in  preparation,  and  should  be  available  in  a  few  months.  They 
will  be  applicable  to  Jews,  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike. 

ENGLISH 

Professor  Baker  addressed  the  Mercer  County,  New  Jersey, 
teachers  at  their  monthly  institute  in  Trenton  on  November  7. 
During  Better  English  Week,  he  spoke  at  Williamsport,  Pa. 
On  November  26,  he  spoke  before  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  at  Boston  on  "The  Visible  Supply  of  Well 
Trained  Teachers  of  English  for  Colleges." 

Professor  Allan  Abbott,  who  has  been  on  leave  since  June, 
will  return  for  the  second  semester.  He  has  spent  the  summer 
and  winter  in  the  west  traveling  and  lecturing. 

Miss  Clara  L.  Rhodes  has  joined  the  English  staff  this  year. 
Miss  Rhodes  is  joint  editor  with  Professor  Broadhurst  of  Verse 
for  Patriots. 
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The  increase  in  registration  for  English  A  and  B  this  year 
is  unprecedented.  About  two  hundred  students  are  enrolled  in 
the  elective  courses. 

FOODS  AND  COOKERY 

On  two  evenings  a  week  from  October  15  to  November  24, 
the  department  of  foods  and  cookery  conducted  free  for  Teachers 
College  students  a  course  of  twelve  lessons  in  kitchenette  house- 
keeping. The  following  topics  were  treated:  planning  the  meals, 
marketing,  care  of  food  and  kitchen  and  actual  preparation 
of  food,  with  demonstrations.  Professor  Van  Arsdale  was  chair- 
man of  the  house  committee. 

Miss  Van  Arsdale  spoke  for  the  Council  of  Farms  and  Markets 
at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Women's  City  Club.  She  is  chair- 
man of  the  food  committee  of  the  Women's  City  Club. 

Miss  Shapleigh  has  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  Cleve- 
land, where  she  gave  a  lecture  and  demonstration  under  the 
Cleveland  Board  of  Education.  Miss  Shapleigh  is  chairman 
of  the  house  committee  of  the  Teachers  College  Country  Club. 

Mrs.  Gunn  is  conducting  the  food  department  for  McCalTs 
Magazine. 

Miss  Elsa  Frame,  formerly  an  instructor  of  the  department, 
is  now  in  charge  of  the  practice  house  at  Pine  Manor,  Wellesley. 

Miss  Florence  La  Ganke,  formerly  a  member  of  this  depart- 
ment and  the  department  of  household  administration,  has 
gone  to  Oakland,  California,  to  take  charge  of  the  home  econo- 
mics work  in  Oakland. 

Miss  Marion  Dickenson  is  teaching  large  quantity  cookery 
since  she  obtained  her  degree  at  Teachers  College.  She  has 
organized  the  food  department  and  dormitory  at  Connecticut 
Women's  College. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Guilford,  formerly  on  the  department  staff, 
has  returned  from  canteen  work  with  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  abroad  and  is  now  doing  administrative  house- 
keeping at  the  Carroll  Club,  New  York. 

Miss  Day  Monroe  has  been  overseas  since  last  January  in 
charge  of  hostess  houses  for  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association.     For  several  months  she  has  been  directing  a 
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hostess  house,  formerly  the  Palais  Royale  Hotel,  and  is  expect- 
ing to  stay  abroad  until  the  house  closes  in  April. 

Miss  Anna  Barrows  returned  to  New  York  on  November  i. 
During  the  summer  of  1919  she  conducted  classes  and  lectures  at 
Chautauqua  and  has  since  been  writing  articles  on  foods  and  cook- 
ery subjects  for  the  Delineator,  Ladies  Home  Journal  and  Pictorial 
Review,    She  has  also  been  lecturing  to  various  women's  clubs. 

The  department  is  considering  several  new  courses  which  will 
be  announced  for  the  Summer  Session.  A  short  course  in  festival 
cookery,  as  a  contribution  to  an  Americanization  program,  is 
being  contemplated. 

Mr.  Lund,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
spoke  before  Cookery  i  on  November  24  regarding  his  activities 
in  home  extension  work  abroad  under  the  auspices  of  the  French 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  American  Committee  for 
Devastated  France. 

Mr.  Herschel  Jones,  of  the  New  York  office  of  the  New  York 
State  Division  of  Foods  and  Markets,  addressed  Cookery  i  on  "The 
Food  Economics  of  a  Great  City"  and  told  what  the  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets  is  doing  for  the  consumer  in  New  York. 

The  department  attended  the  fruit  auction  of  the  California 
Fruit  Growers  on  October  29,  in  connection  with  its  study  of 
some  of  the  city  marketing  problems. 

Miss  Colman  joined  the  excursion  of  the  Community  Councils 
to  the  cold  storage  warehouses  conducted  by  the  New  York 
office  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets. 

Professor  Van  Arsdale  attended  the  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  at  Elmira  and  represented 
the  Council  of  Farms  and  Markets  at  the  home  economics 
section  of  the  meeting.  In  connection  with  her  work  as  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  Council  of  Farms  and  Markets,  Professor  Van  Ars- 
dale has  attended  various  hearings  on  the  cold  storage  question 
and  on  the  milk  question  being  held  in  this  vicinity  by  the 
council. 

HISTORY 

Professor  Gambrill  participated  in  two  days  of  conferences 
on  history  and  the  social  sciences  at  the  Educational  Congress 
held  at  Harrisburg  by  the  State  Education  Department  of 
Pennsylvania  during  the  week  of  November  17. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  History  Teachers  Section  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland,  held  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
on  November  29,  Professor  Gambrill  spoke  on  "History  Teach- 
ing as  Propaganda  in  Dealing  with  After-War  Problems." 

HOUSEHOLD  ARTS  EDUCATION 

The  students  of  the  department  of  household  arts  education 
are  cooperating  in  the  work  of  the  nutrition  and  homemaking 
center  at  the  Momingside  Center,  126th  Street  and  Amsterdam 
Avenue.  Their  work  consists  in  home  visiting  and  the  organ- 
ization of  groups  of  homemakers  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
problems  in  relation  to  homemaking.  Because  of  its  close 
contact  with  home  problems,  this  makes  an  unusually  valu- 
able project  for  students  in  this  department.  The  nutrition 
and  homemaking  center  is  under  the  joint  direction  of  the  home 
economics  committee  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  and 
Teachers  College. 

The  department  is  also  co5perating  in  the  great  national 
movement  for  health  education  by  emphasizing  the  relation 
of  food  and  clothing  and  home  conditions  to  the  health  of  in- 
dividuals and  the  community.  As  a  means  towards  this  end, 
the  supervisors  of  practice  teaching,  in  consultation  with  the 
department  of  physical  education,  have  formulated  a  scheme 
for  weighing  and  measuring  the  children  of  the  classes  in  house- 
hold arts  at  Public  School  No.  43,  and  are  considering  the  fac- 
tors in  relation  to  food,  clothing,  and  homemaking  which  af- 
fect the  health  of  girls  of  this  age.  This  work  has  only  begun, 
but  there  is  keen  interest  in  the  project. 

Professor  Winchell  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Reorganization  of  Home  Economics  Studies  in  Secondary 
Schools,  which  was  held  in  Chicago,  on  November  5,  6,  and  7. 
Following  this  conference  she  attended  the  council  meetings 
of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association,  of  which  she  is 
secretary. 

On  November  25,  Miss  Winchell  spoke  before  the  Home 
Economics  Section  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation in  Albany  on  "Professional  Improvement  of  Teachers 
in  Service." 
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Miss  Winchell  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Public 
Health  Committee  of  the  Neighborhood  House  Association,  New 
York  City.  She  is  also  a  member  of  the  National  Committee  for 
Teaching  Citizenship,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Council  of 
the  Eastern  Arts  Association. 

HOUSEHOLD  AND  INSTITUTION  ADMINISTRATION 

A  New  Bureau  of  Interest  to  Institution  Workers:  A  hospital 
and  institutional  Bureau  of  Consultation  is  being  organized  at 
284  Fourth  Avenue  by  Mr.  Henry  C.  Wright,  formerly  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  now  a  lecturer  at  Teachers  College. 
Through  a  competent  staff  of  workers  this  bureau  will  be  equipped 
to  give  information  on  plans  and  equipment  of  institutions  to 
be  built,  and  also  on  the  organization  and  operation  of  institu- 
tions already  established.  From  this  bureau  may  also  be  ob- 
tained suggestions  in  regard  to  food  conservation  problems. 
There  appears  to  be  the  growing  need  for  service  that  such  a 
bureau  can  give.  In  the  various  phases  of  housekeeping  and 
food  service  for  larger  groups,  there  is  very  frequently  need 
for  advice  from  expertswho  are  in  touch  with  recent  develop- 
ments and  who  are  making  a  careful  study  of  better  standards 
and  methods  of  organizations  and  control. 

Miss  Balderston  gave  lectures  during  November  on  "Laundry 
Equipment"  at  New  Jersey  College  for  Women,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  and  on  "Household  Management"  before  the  combined 
Women's  Clubs  of  the  Oranges,  N.  J. 

A  new  course  of  fifteen  lectures  on  lunch  room  management 
with  discussions  is  being  given  in  New  York  University  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Bohn,  a  graduate  of  the  department  of  institu- 
tion administration.  Some  of  the  topics  considered  are:  benefits 
of  company  lunch  rooms;  food  requirements  and  standards; 
accounting;   equipment. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

During  November  Professor  Patty  S.  Hill  lectured  at  State 
Teachers  Assodations  in  Indianapolis,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  and 
Des  Moines.  At  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  Professor  Hill  also 
spoke  on  "Play  as  an  Aesthetic  Experience."    A  tea  was  given 
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for  Miss  Hill  by  the  graduates  of  the  department  of  lower  primary 
education  in  Chicago  at  the  Woman's  Club.  Professor  Hill  also 
spoke  at  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Association  in  Milwaukee. 

Miss  Grace  L.  Brown  addressed  the  Kindergarten-Primary 
Section  of  the  Maine  State  Teachers  Association,  October  31,  on 
''Experiments  in  Early  Education."  Miss  Brown  also  spoke 
before  the  Kindergarten  Section  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers 
Association. 

Miss  Annie  E.  Moore  spoke  at  the  Connecticut  State  Teachers 
Association  at  New  Haven  and  South  Norwalk,  and  before  the 
Education  Society  of  Baltimore. 

Miss  Agnes  Burke  addressed  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Sec- 
tion of  the  Vermont  State  Teachers  Association,  at  Burlington. 
At  the  Kindergeu'ten  Association  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  Miss 
Burke  spoke  on  "The  Project  Method."  She  spoke  on  "Games" 
at  the  Kindergsu-ten  Association,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  on  "The 
Project  Method"  before  the  Public  School  Kindergarten  and 
Primary  Teachers  of  Holyoke,  Mass. 

MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Smith  addressed  the  teachers  of  mathematics  at  the 
State  Educational  Congress  held  at  Harrisburg  on  November  19. 
He  also  addressed  the  Mathematics  Section  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers Association  at  Albany  on  November  25.  He  has  been  re- 
appointed as  the  head  of  the  Experimental  Examination  Board  of 
Girls*  Schools  for  the  current  year,  and  as  member  of  the  Exam- 
ination Board  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Professor  Upton  was  elected  provost  of  Teachers  College  at 
the  November  meeting  of  the  Trustees.  He  will  continue  his 
courses  in  the  department  of  mathematics. 

Professor  Smith,  Miss  Blair,  and  Mr.  Schorling  are  all  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Mathematical  Requirements  appointed  by 
the  Mathematical  Association  of  America,  which  held  its  meeting 
at  Teachers  College  on  December  30. 

Professor  Smith  was  re-elected  librarian  of  the  American 
Mathematical  Society  at  its  meeting  held  in  New  York  on 
December  30.    He  has  accepted  this  re-election  with  the  under- 
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standing  that  he  shall  be  relieved  from  the  duties  of  the  office  at 
the  expiration  of  the  coming  year. 

The  students  in  the  History  of  Mathematics  were  given  the 
privilege  of  visiting  the  home  of  Dr.  George  A.  Plimpton  and  of 
examining  his  remarkable  library  on  December  12. 

MUSIC  AND  SPEECH 

During  the  fall  semester  the  department  of  music  and  speech 
gave  an  interesting  series  of  recitals,  commencing  with  the  Arnt- 
zenius  sisters  who  gave  a  recital  of  Dutch  folk  songs  in  costume, 
with  some  dancing.  It  resembled  somewhat  the  charming  recitals 
given  by  the  Fuller  sisters  some  years  ago. 

The  second  was  a  song  recital  by  Mr.  JoUiffe,  who  has  returned 
from  a  year's  service  in  the  Canadian  Y.M.C.A.,  in  which  he 
had  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant.  While  with  the  Y.M.C.A.  he  gave 
a  great  many  musicales  and  had  charge  of  the  organization  of 
entertainments  for  the  soldiers. 

This  was  followed  on  December  8  by  a  Scandinavian  concert  by 
Mr.  Soderquist,  introducing  some  Swedish  folk  songs  accom- 
panied by  some  description.  Mr.  Dan  Dickinson  and  Miss  Alix 
Young-Maruchess  gave  a  recital  of  chamber  music  with  violin 
and  piano.  Mr.  Dickinson  is  a  former  student  of  the  department. 

The  following  week  Miss  Gainsborg,  a  former  student  in  the 
department,  gave  a  song  recital  of  South  American  and  Spanish 
songs  and  folk  songs.  Miss  Gainsborg  did  work  for  the  govern- 
ment during  the  war  in  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  informational 
department. 

The  series  ended  with  the  general  singing  of  Christmas  carols. 
During  January  a  series  of  student  recitals  will  be  given.  This 
will  afford  an  opportunity  for  practice  in  playing  before  others 
and  will  give  the  friends  and  teachers  of  the  students  an  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  of  their  work. 

Mr.  Kraft  prepared  music  for  the  Interchurch  Festival  given 
in  Madison  Square  Garden  December  15  to  January  15.  Some 
of  the  music  that  he  prepared  for  the  Methodist  Centenary  last 
summer  in  Columbus  was  used  in  New  York. 

On  November  5  and  6  Professor  Farnsworth  gave  three  lecturer 
in  St.  Lx>uis,  one  before  the  general  meeting  of  the  Missouri  State 
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Teachers  Association  on  the  subject  of  "Music  and  Wholesome 
Living,"  one  at  the  meeting  of  the  music  section  on  "Taste  and 
Technic,"  and  the  third  before  the  Industrial  Arts  Exposition  on 
"Music  and  the  Other  Arts." 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  annual  convention  of  the  National  Physical  Education 
Association  of  America  will  be  held  in  New  York  April  7-10,  the 
first  time  in  fifteen  years.  This  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  de- 
partment of  physical  education  to  present  to  the  physical  educa- 
tors of  the  country  a  phase  of  the  work  for  which  Teachers  College 
has  stood  for  many  years  and  which  is  just  beginning  to  be  recog- 
nized by  the  country  at  large — ^the  value  of  dramatic  expression 
in  physical  education. 

At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  local  Physical  Education  Society 
this  year  the  subject  presented  was  "The  Physical  Basis  of  Ex- 
pression." The  discussion  of  the  education  of  the  emotions,  by 
representative  people  of  the  theatrical  profession,  was  well 
handled  and  convincing,  but  the  practical  demonstrations  were 
not  to  the  point  and  failed  to  make  the  necessary  connection  with 
physical  education. 

This  department  has  offered,  as  a  part  of  the  convention  pro- 
gram, to  revive  "The  Conflict,"  a  hygiene  play  in  pantomime, 
which  was  given  here  seven  years  ago.  The  subject  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  interests  of  the  convention,  besides  providing  the 
best  possible  vehicle  for  physical  training  activities.  The  pro- 
duction will  be  directed  by  members  of  the  course  in  Dramatic 
Expression  in  Physical  Education  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
whole  department.  All  students  majoring  in  physical  education 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  take  part. 

Special  attention  is  being  given  this  year  to  the  offering  of 
courses  in  physical  education  for  men.  There  are  eleven  men 
registered  in  the  department.  An  attractive  program  of  courses 
for  men  is  planned  for  the  Summer  Session  of  1920. 

Professor  Wood  spoke  on  October  30  before  the  Maine  Teach- 
ers Association  at  Portland,  Maine;  on  November  6  and  7  before 
two  sections  of  the  Kansas  State  Teachers  Association  at  Wichita 
and  Pittsburg,  Kansas;  on  November  14  before  the  New  England 
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Assodation  of  School  Superintendents  at  Boston;  and  on  No- 
vember 25  before  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  on  "The  Contribution  of  the  Schools  to  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Vision." 

RECREATIONAL  LEADERSHIP  AND  SCOUTING 

Seventy-five  students  of  this  department  hiked  to  Smith's  Log 
Cabin,  Staten  Island,  on  November  i.  Wood-chopping,  fire- 
making,  and  fire-building  had  a  place  in  the  program;  but  the 
camp-cooking  demonstration  by  Chief  Sea  Scout  James  A.  Wilder 
and  the  barbecuing  of  two  sheep  proved  the  most  popular  events. 

The  Workers  with  Boys  intensive  course  given  in  cooperation 
with  Mr.  C.  J.  Atkinson,  executive  secretary  of  the  Boys  Club 
Federation,  from  October  20  to  November  21,  included  a  number 
of  speakers  of  national  reputation. 

Professor  Fretwell  has  finished  his  work  as  national  director 
of  recreation  for  the  American  Red  Cross  and  has  returned  from 
Washington  to  his  work  in  Teachers  College. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Smith  has  aided  in  conducting  the  Boy  Scout 
courses  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Bridgeport,  New  Haven,  and  Water- 
bury,  Conn.,  as  well  as  at  the  Sectional  Conferences  for  Scout 
Executives  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Flint,  Mich.,  and  Bear  Moun- 
tain, New  York. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Hurt,  who  recently  received  his  degree  at  Teachers 
College,  is  at  National  Headquarters,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  as 
editor  of  the  new  Scout  Masters  Hand-book. 

Members  of  the  course  in  Recreational  Education  are  co- 
operating with  Mr.  Small,  of  the  New  York  City  History  Clubs, 
in  organizing  history  and  civic  clubs  in  greater  New  York.  Mem- 
bers of  this  course  and  of  the  course  in  extra-curricular  activities 
have  visited  the  Juvenile  Court  to  study  the  work  of  the  Big 
Brother  Movement.  They  have  also  visited  the  Boys  Club  and 
the  Neighborhood  Playhouse. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

A  group  of  twenty-five  principals  of  high  schools  in  and  near 
New  York  is  meeting  monthly  for  the  third  year  with  the  depart- 
ment of  secondary  education  for  the  discussion  of  problems  of 
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• 

administration  and  supervision.  At  the  first  meeting  this  year 
Professor  Briggs  led  a  discussion  of  the  question,  "Should  we 
expect  our  pupils  to  remember  what  they  are  taught?"  At  the 
second  meeting  Principal  Alder,  of  the  Adelphi  Academy,  and 
Principal  Best,  of  the  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  High  School,  told  what 
their  experience  with  the  education  of  the  American  soldiers  in 
France  led  them  to  believe  should  be  done  in  reforming  the 
secondary  school.  At  the  third  meeting  Mr.  Raleigh  Schorling, 
of  the  Lincoln  School,  led  the  discussion  on  "The  New  Program 
for  Introductory  Mathematics." 

Professor  Briggs  addressed  the  New  York  High  School  Teachers 
Association  at  its  December  meeting  on  the  topic  "The  Effect  of 
Intermediate  Schools  on  the  Senior  High  School." 

By  invitation  of  Harvard  University  Dr.  Julius  Sachs,  emeritus 
professor  of  secondary  education,  spoke  on  December  13  at  the 
Fogg  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  on  French  painting.  He  gave  a  lit- 
erary review  of  the  eighteenth  century  paralleling  the  art  develop- 
ment of  that  period. 

Dr.  Sachs  gave  during  the  months  of  December  and  January 
a  unit  course  on  Education  for  Recreation.  It  was  largely 
attended.  Following  the  lectures  Dr.  Sachs  conducted  the  class 
to  see  the  treasures  in  several  of  the  museums  of  the  city. 

On  October  25  Professor  Romiett  Stevens  made  an  address 
before  a  conference  of  Vassar  alumnae  on  the  training  of  teachers 
in  academic  colleges.  Following  her  study  recently  published  in 
the  Teachers  College  Record,  Professor  Stevens  has  under- 
taken for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  a  study  of  the 
work  of  advisers  of  girls  in  the  high  schools  of  the  country.  This 
study  will  be  published  as  a  bulletin  by  the  Bureau. 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the 
Experimental  Study  of  Education  Professor  W.  A.  McCall  spoke 
on  "Reading  as  a  Barometer  of  School  Efficiency,"  and  Professor 
Briggs  on  "The  Significance  of  Silent  Reading  in  Education." 

At  the  Educational  Congress  held  at  Harrisburg,  November 
17-22,  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  following  members  of 
the  Teachers  College  Faculty  spoke:  Professors  Bagley,  Briggs, 
Gambrill,  Smith,  Strayer,  and  Wood,  and  Misses  Carney  and 
Carroll.  Committees  were  appointed  to  devise  means  for  putting 
into  effect  the  reconmiendations  made. 
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At  the  seventieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Educational  Association,  which  met  at  Philadelphia  December 
29-31,  the  following  members  of  the  Teachers  College  Faculty 
spoke:    Professors  Briggs  and  Kilpatrick  and  Miss  Csirney. 

Professor  Kelley  gave  two  lectures  at  the  New  York  State 
Teachers  Association,  November  25-28,  one  before  the  Modern 
Language  Association  upon  ''Diagnosing  Language  Ability,"  and 
one  before  the  Section  for  the  Study  of  Retarded  Children  upon 
"The  National  Research  Council  Tests  for  the  Examination  of 
Elementary  School  Children." 

TEXTILES  AND  CLOTHING 

Professor  Fales  has  returned  from  the  Orient  where  she  has 
been  for  nine  months.  She  has  brought  back  many  rare  articles 
of  oriental  costume  which  have  added  very  much  interest  and 
value  to  her  lectures  on  costume.  Miss  Fales  contributed  an 
article  on  "American  Textile  Manufacture"  to  the  Millard's 
Review,  published  in  Shanghai. 

A  new  course  is  being  offered  on  the  making  of  children's 
clothes.  The  course  is  given  because  of  a  special  request  made  by 
public  school  teachers  of  New  York  City  and  New  Jersey.  Miss 
Laura  I.  Baldt  is  the  instructor  and  the  finished  clothing  is  at- 
tracting much  attention. 

Miss  Ruth  Wilmot  lectured  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
February  22,  on  "Fundamental  Art  Principles  Applied  to  Cos- 
tume." 

The  department  has  a  permanent  exhibition  of  renovated 
clothing  which  is  being  sent  over  the  United  States  to  home 
economics  schools  and  colleges.  To  the  present  time  this  exhibi- 
tion has  been  to  the  universities  of  Nevada,  Montana,  Virginia, 
and  to  Cornell  University.  It  is  loaned  without  charge  as  the 
department's  contribution  to  the  Government's  Thrift  Campaign. 

Mrs.  Tobey  and  Miss  Baldt  have  been  attending  farmers' 
institutes  and  home  demonstration  agents'  conferences.  They 
have  been  demonstrating  clothing  helps  for  home  workers.  A 
report  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  says  that  since  a 
recent  millinery  lesson  there,  all  the  women  of  North  Carolina  are 
making  their  own  hats. 
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HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL 

Professor  Henry  C.  Pearson,  principal  of  the  Horace  Mann 
School,  addressed  the  faculty  of  the  Friends'  School  of  Philadel- 
phia on  September  19,  taking  as  his  subject  'Silent  Reading." 
During  the  month  of  November,  Professor  Pearson  visited  the 
schools  of  Dayton,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Kalamazoo.  At 
Dayton  he  was  the  guest  of  the  Dayton  Teachers  College  Club 
and  spoke  upon  the  recent  developments  at  the  College.  While 
at  Dayton,  Professor  Pearson  delivered  two  addresses  before  the 
Teachers*  Institute  upon  the  "Teaching  of  Silent  Reading"  and 
the  "Teaching  of  Spelling." 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Hunt,  vice-principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  School, 
is  giving  a  course  of  lectures  before  the  teachers  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Roy  W.  Hatch,  instructor  in  history  and  civics  in  the  Horace 
Mann  School,  has  just  concluded  a  series  of  lectures  before  the 
teachers  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  upon  "The  Training  for  Citizenship." 

Miss  Evelyn  Carroll,  teacher  of  the  special  class  in  the  Horac^ 
Mann  School,  spoke  on  "The  Education  of  Very  Exceptional 
Children"  before  the  psychological  section  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Conference  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  November  21. 

On  October  9,  Miss  Agnes  Burke,  teacher  of  a  first  grade 
in  the  Horace  Mann  School,  addressed  the  State  Teachers 
Association  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  on  "Newer  Ideas  in  the  Education 
of  Young  Children";  on  November  21  and  22  she  spoke  before 
the  Kindergarten  Association  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 5  and  6  before  the  teachers  of  Holyoke  on  "Project  Work." 

Miss  Marguerite  Smith,  a  teacher  in  the  Horace  Mann  School, 
was  elected  to  represent  the  nineteenth  Manhattan  assembly 
district  in  the  New  York  Legislature.  Miss  Smith,  who  is  not  yet 
thirty  years  of  age,  ran  on  the  Republican  ticket,  and  won  over 
her  Tammany  opponent  by  a  substantial  margin. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  CLUB 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Administration  Club  was  held 
on  Tuesday,  October  28.  An  address  was  given  by  Colonel 
Leonard  P.  Ayres  on  the  subject  of  "The  Peace  Treaty  and  Edu- 
cation." Colonel  Ayres  served  during  the  war  as  Chief  Statistical 
Officer  of  the  Army,  and  later  went  to  Paris  with  the  President  as 
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Chief  Statistical  Officer  of  the  American  Commission  to  Negoti- 
ate Peace.  In  his  talk,  Colonel  Ayres  described  the  inside  work- 
ings of  the  peace  negotiations,  and  told  of  the  impetus  which  had 
been  given  to  education  as  a  result  of  America's  war  experiences. 

On  November  12  the  club  met  at  the  home  of  Professor  Strayer. 
For  purposes  of  discussion,  the  club  resolved  itself  into  a  meeting 
of  the  school  board  of  the  hypothetical  city  of  Acheron.  Acheron 
was  confronted  by  the  problem  of  a  teachers'  union  in  virulent 
form,  and  desired  to  choose  a  new  superintendent  to  meet  the 
situation.  Five  of  the  members  of  the  Administration  Club 
played  the  parts  of  members  of  the  school  board,  while  other 
members  applied  for  die  position  of  superintendent,  describing 
the  steps  they  would  take  to  meet  the  situation  the  city  was  facing. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  club  on  December  9,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  all  of  the  members  of  the  club  had  been  elected 
superintendents  of  Acheron  because  of  the  excellent  solution  of 
the  city's  problems  they  had  presented  at  the  previous  meeting. 
I#w  a  new  problem  had  arisen.  A  school  survey  was  proposed, 
and  the  superintendent,  in  multiple  personality,  was  asked  to 
discuss  whether  one  should  be  made,  and  if  so,  how  and  by 
whom.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  it  was  unanimously  decided 
by  the  school  board  that  the  city  should  have  a  school  survey,  to 
be  undertaken  immediately.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  se- 
cure experts  to  do  the  work. 

The  membership  of  the  club  is  now  past  the  100  mark,  ^^nd  is 
rapidly  going  up.  A  public  meeting  will  be  held  early  this  month. 

THE  SECONDARY  CLUB 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Secondary  Club  was  held  on  the 
Palisades  on  October  25.  Dr.  Elbert  K.  Fretwell  led  in  campfire 
songs  and  a  get-acquainted  program.  A  barbecue  supper  was 
enjoyed  on  the  river  bank. 

At  the  second  meeting,  on  November  6,  in  Milbank  Chapel, 
Dean  Russell  spoke  on  "Teaching  as  a  Fine  Art."  On  December 
II  the  club  held  a  Christmas  frolic  in  the  Kindergarten  room. 

The  officers  for  this  year  are:  President,  Mr.  F.  L.  Stetson; 
vice-president,  Miss  Edith  Barnard;  secretary,  Miss  May  Flint; 
treasurer,  Mr.  John  Rufi;  chairmen  of  committees,  Mr.  Hickox, 
social;  Miss  Mabel  Dunlap,  refreshments;  Mr.  John  Rufi,  mem- 
bership;   Mr.  F.  L.  Stetson,  program. 
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ALL  ALUMNI  SHOULD  REPORT 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  Service  is  organized  with  the 
definite  purpose  of  keeping  in  close  touch  with  those  who  have 
gone  out  from  Teachers  College.  An  effort  is  made  to  keep  a 
complete  record  of  the  professional  careers  and  present  addresses 
of  former  students.  This  information  cannot  be  obtained  unless 
the  alumni  constantly  furnish  fresh  information  regarding  their 
changes  of  address  and  work.  If  you  have  not,  during  the  past 
year,  infoimed  the  Secretary  or  the  Recorder  of  your  present 
address,  please  stop  at  once  and  send  a  note  to  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Educational  Service  at  Teachers  College,  telling 
what  you  are  doing  at  present  and  where  you  may  be  addressed. 
Several  important  notices  and  bulletins  should  have  reached  you 
recently,  and  if  you  have  failed  to  receive  them,  it  is  probably 
because  of  the  inadequate  record  of  your  address  at  the  College. 

Teachers  College  has  been  called  upon  during  the  present  year 
for  an  unusually  large  number  of  candidates  for  educational 
positions  which  it  has  been  unable  to  fill.  Graduates  should 
remember  that  at  the  present  time  the  School  of  Education  is 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  college  graduates  who  have  had  ex- 
perience in  teaching  and  are  qualifying  for  supervisory  and  ad- 
ministrative positions.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  board  of 
education  or  the  principal  of  a  school  to  obtain  an  ordinary  ele- 
mentary school  teacher  from  Teachers  College,  for  the  reason 
that  such  people  do  not  exist  here.  Occasionally,  by  offering  a 
salary  which  is  equivalent  to  that  paid  for  supervision,  a  candi- 
date may  be  persuaded  to  postpone  supervisory  work  and  to 
take  an  elementary  teaching  position. 

The  College  is  particularly  anxious  to  encourage  the  organiza- 
tion of  local  Teachers  College  alumni  clubs.  The  following  re- 
ports from  a  few  of  the  clubs  already  organized  indicate  some 
of  the  advantages  of  these  clubs.  If  assistance  is  needed  in  the 
organization  of  such  alumni  clubs,  the  files  of  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  Service  are  available  for  making  up  mailing  lists,  and 
any  other  possible  service  will  be  gladly  rendered. 
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TEACHERS  COLLEGE  CLUB  OF  DAYTON 

On  November  14  a  dinner  was  arranged  by  the  Dayton  Teach- 
ers College  Club  in  honor  of  Professor  Henry  Carr  Pearson,  of 
the  Horace  Mann  School,  Teachers  College,  who  was  in  Dayton 
to  address  the  public  school  teachers  at  one  of  their  institutes. 
About  thirty-five  Teachers  College  graduates  were  present,  and 
informal  addresses  were  given  by  seven  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  club.  Professor  Pearson,  who  was  the  chief  speaker,  empha- 
sized particularly  the  recent  developments  of  the  College,  espe- 
cially the  extent  to  which  the  College  has  already  attained  a 
national  and  international  position  in  the  educational  work  of 
the  world.  The  Teachers  College  Club  at  Dayton  represents  the 
most  alert  and  progressive  teachers  of  that  vicinity  and,  like  all 
other  Teachers  College  clubs,  is  making  its  influence  felt  in  its 
community. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE  CLUB  OF  MINNESOTA 

The  annual  dinner  and  business  meeting  of  the  Minnesota 
Teachers  College  Club  was  held  on  November  7  at  the  Plaza 
Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Over  fifty  members  were  present, 
including  Superintendent  Jackson  of  Minneapolis,  Superinten- 
dent Hoke  of  Duluth,  Professors  Swift  and  Finney  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  and  a  number  of  the  faculty  members  of 
the  normal  schools  of  the  state.  Dr.  David  Snedden  was  the  guest 
of  honor.  At  the  business  meeting,  the  following  were  elected 
officers  for  the  coming  year:  President,  Miss  Zada  White, 
Minneapolis;  vice-president.  Miss  Anna  E.  Shelland,  St.  Paul; 
secretary-treasurer.  Miss  Adeline  Riedell,  3242  2nd  Avenue, 
South  Minneapolis. 

MONTANA  ALUMNI  MEET 

The  first  annual  Teachers  College  luncheon  was  held  in  Helena 
November  24  at  the  time  of  the  State  Teachers  Association  meet- 
ing. Dr.  William  T.  Foster,  president  of  Reed  College,  was 
honorary  guest.  Superintendent  R.  J.  Cunningham  of  Bozeman, 
Montana,  acted  as  toastmaster.    Thirty-five  former  students  of 
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Teachers  College  were  present.  A  permanent  organization  was 
started,  with  Superintendent  D.  S.  Williams  of  Glasgow,  Mon- 
tana, as  president. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE  CLUB  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

The  Teachers  College  Club  of  Philadelphia  has  this  year  thirty- 
five  active  members,  and  has  held  two  meetings.  At  the  May 
meeting  Dr.  Arthur  Jones,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
gave  a  splendid  talk  on  "Vocational  Guidance  in  Public  Schools." 
At  this  meeting  a  program  committee  was  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  club  to  arrange  the  meetings  for  the  year.  Miss 
Mary  L.  Neer,  Camden,  N.  J.,  is  the  chairman,  and  the  members 
are:  Miss  Clare  M.  Bashore,  Harrisburg;  Miss  Alice  M.  Cruice, 
Philadelphia;  Miss  Helen  A.  Field,  Oak  Lane;  Dr.  LeRoy 
King,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  and  Miss  Anna  M.  Snyder, 
Philadelphia. 

At  the  November  meeting.  Dr.  J.  Lynn  Barnard,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Normal  School,  gave  an  interesting  address  on  "Twelve 
Years'  Course  of  Training  in  Citizenship."  Miss  Anna  M.  Sny- 
der, of  the  South  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls,  gave  a  five- 
minute  talk  on  "The  Work  at  the  Summer  Session  at  Columbia 
in  1919."  The  program  committee  is  planning  an  evening 
meeting  for  January,  at  which  a  large  attendance  is  expected. 
The  club  unanimously  nominated  Dr.  Frank  P.  Graves,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  as  alumni  trustee  for  the  coming 
year. 

The  officers  of  the  club  are:  President,  Dr.  Frank  P.  Graves; 
vice-president.  Miss  Constance  Pendleton,  B.S.,  *io;  secretary. 
Miss  Emma  M.  Haigh,  B.S.,  '09;  executive  committee,  officers  of 
the  club.  Miss  Margaret  C.  Embry,  B.S.,  '15,  and  Dr.  Arthur  J. 
Jones. 

VIRGINIA  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  CLUB 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  during  the  Virginia  Educational  Con- 
ference, the  Virginia  Teachers  College  Club  gave  its  annual  dinner 
at  the  University  Club.  There  were  sixty  members  present  from 
all  parts  of  the  state.  Miss  Carney,  of  Teachers  College,  gave  a 
most  interesting  and  delightful  report  of  the  changes  and  plans  at 
Teachers  College. 
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New  officers  were  elected:  President,  Mr.  R.  C.  Bowton,  of 
Clifton  Forge;  secretary- treasurer,  Mr.  W.  L.  Prince,  state 
supervisor  of  high  schools,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

The  gathering  was  presided  over  by  the  retiring  president.  Miss 
Rachel  E.  Gregg,  formerly  of  Harrisonburg  Normal  School,  but 
now  of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  Others  present  were 
Miss  Julia  Abbott,  Miss  Pauline  Williamson,  Miss  Sarah  Withers, 
Miss  Marion  Hanckel,  Miss  Mamie  Rohr,  Dr.  Mary  Brydon, 
Miss  Kate  Anthony,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Bowers. 

WISCONSIN  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  CLUB 

The  Wisconsin  Teachers  College  Alumni  Club,  though  not 
as  completely  organized  as  might  be  desired,  is  very  much  alive. 
Get-together  meetings  are  held  at  all  general  educational  gather- 
ings. A  breakfast  at  the  Hotel  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  at  the 
time  of  the  State  Teachers  Association  meeting  in  November  was 
well  attended.  Dr.  Strayer's  presence  made  the  occasion  one  of 
the  most  spirited  reunions  which  have  been  held.  His  stirring 
accounts  of  recent  changes  in  courses  and  practices  made  every- 
one feel  that  Teachers  College  is  indeed  "leading  on." 

NEW  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OFFICERS 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Teachers 
College  Alumni  Association,  Dr.  Edward  H.  Reisner,  assistant 
professor  of  education,  was  elected  member  at  large  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  and  Miss  Alice  E.  Conway,  instructor  in  house- 
hold arts,  was  appointed  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Miss 
Margaret  Becker  as  corresponding  secretary.  Miss  Becker  re- 
signed to  move  to  California.  The  members  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation are  asked  to  vote  in  January  on  the  official  ballot  for  an 
alumni  trustee  and  four  officers  of  the  Alumni  Association.  The 
nominees  are:  Alumni  trustee.  Dr.  Carter  Alexander,  Dr.  Frank 
P.  Graves;  first  vice-president.  Miss  Wilhelmina  Spohr;  second 
vice-president,  Mr.  J.  Cayce  Morrison,  Mr.  H.  H.  Stewart; 
treasurer,  Dr.  M.  R.  Trabue;  recording  secretary.  Miss  Ethel 
C.  Bratton. 
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ALUMNI  CONFERENCES 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Alumni  Association  has  pre- 
pared for  the  Alumni  Conferences  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  Fri- 
day, and  Saturday,  February  19-21,  1920,  a  program  which  is  in 
many  ways  more  complete  and  extensive  than  any  that  have 
been  held  at  the  College.  The  Nursing  and  Health  Section  is 
holding  a  i>articularly  extended  series  of  meetings  in  connection 
with  the  Twentieth  Anniversary  of  the  Nursing  Department.  In 
order  to  relieve  congestion  at  the  Saturday  morning  conferences, 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  administrative,  executive, 
and  supervisory  groups  to  meet  on  Friday,  February  20,  leaving 
Saturday  morning  free  for  conferences  on  instruction  in  the 
elementary  and  high  school  fields. 

The  section  for  administrators  and  college  teachers  of  educa- 
tion will  discuss  the  problem  of  "Teacher  Participation  in  School 
Administration"  at  9:30  on  Friday  morning.  Superintendents  of 
schools  from  Oakland,  Calif.,  to  Boston,  Mass.,  and  from  inter- 
mediate cities  will  appear  on  this  program.  This  indicates  to 
some  extent  the  wide  range  of  talent  and  interest  which  will  be 
represented.  In  the  afternoon,  attention  will  be  centered  in  the 
Normal  School  Conference  and  the  conference  on  "The  Profes- 
sional Training  of  High  School  Principals."  The  Elementary 
School  Section  on  Saturday  morning  will  meet  with  the  Lower 
Primary  Section  to  hear  a  discussion  on  "Initiative  in  Industry" 
by  one  of  the  most  successful  organizers  of  industrial  work,  and 
will  then  proceed  to  a  discussion  of  the  "Application  to  Education 
of  the  Experience  of  Industry."  Professor  McMurry  will  then 
continue  the  discussion  by  presenting  "A  Teaching  Technique 
Adjusted  to  the  Project  Method." 

There  will  be  three  general  conferences,  the  first  on  Friday 
afternoon  to  be  addressed  by  representatives  of  the  School  of 
Education  and  of  the  School  of  Practical  Arts;  the  second  on 
Friday  night  to  be  addressed  by  President  Vincent  and  by  Pro- 
fessor Thorndike;  and  the  third  on  Saturday  afternoon  to  be 
addressed  by  the  Alumni  Trustee  and  Dean  Russell.  A  general 
luncheon  will  be  held  Saturday  noon  for  those  sections  of  the 
Alumni  Conferences  not  provided  with  a  special  luncheon. 

There  is  every  indication  that  this  series  of  conferences  will  be 
the  most  significant  professionally  that  Teachers  College  has  yet 
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attempted.  All  former  students  who  can  possibly  arrange  to  do 
so,  should  plan  to  come  to  Teachers  College  for  these  meetinga 
whether  they  intend  to  go  to  the  Superintendence  Meeting  in 
Cleveland  the  following  week  or  not. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE  FESTIVAL 

The  seventh  annual  Teachers  College  Festival,  "The  Spirit 
of  the  East"  will,  as  in  previous  years,  be  given  in  connection  with 
the  Alumni  Conferences  on  Thursday  evening,  February  19,  and 
on  Saturday  evening,  February  21,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  Thomp- 
son gymnasium.  It  will  be  an  interpretation  through  pantomime, 
music  and  dancing  of  the  essential  contribution  of  the  Orient  to 
the  West.  The  program  will  include  the  following: 

1.  Three  episodes  by  foreign  students  in  native  costumes,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  oriental  music  and  including  interpretative  dancing. 

2.  A  romantic  pantomime  of  the  Orient,  contributed  by  the  Junior  class 
of  the  School  of  Practical  Arts,  with  accompanying  music  and  interpreta- 
tive dances,  such  as  the  Wave  Dance,  the  Pin  Dance,  the  Lantern  Dance, 
and  the  Toy  Dance  performed  by  the  children  of  the  Horace  Mann  School. 

3.  The  decking  of  the  hall  will  this  year  have  an  added  feature  in  the 
presentation  of  the  Academic  Staff  of  Office  by  the  president  of  the 
Senior  Class  and  the  gift  of  the  Stole  to  the  president  of  the  Student 
Council. 

The  Teachers  College  Festival  is  made  possible  by  the  co- 
5perative  efforts  of  students  and  faculty.  Competitive  plans 
from  the  various  classes  of  the  School  of  Practical  Arts  were 
submitted  to  the  Student  Council  and  a  committee  of  faculty 
advisors.  The  Junior  plan  for  the  Festival  was  accepted.  The 
student-faculty  cooperative  committee  consists  of  Miss  Northrup, 
of  the  fine  arts  department,  as  chairman  appointed  by  the  Stu- 
dent Council,  Miss  Colby,  of  the  physical  education  department, 
and  Miss  Cook,  of  the  English  department,  with  Miss  Mildred 
Jordan  as  acting  student  manager  appointed  by  the  Student 
Council,  and  student  representatives  from  various  departments. 
This  committee  has  the  general  direction  of  the  Festival.  Sub- 
committees of  business  management  were  also  appointed  by  the 
council  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thiele. 
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SCHOOLS  OF  SIBERIA 

Dr.  William  F.  Russell,  dean  of  education  at  the  University 
of  Iowa,  was  in  191 8  appointed  by  the  United  States  Government 
as  commissioner  to  Russia  to  determine  how  best  the  United 
States  might  assist  Russia  in  exerting  through  her  schools  a 
steadying  influence,  and  to  study  first  hand  the  educational 
problems  in  Siberia.  The  result  of  his  investigation,  The  Schools 
of  Siberia  (Lippincott),  contains  interesting  and  illuminating 
data  collected  during  the  months  he  spent  in  Siberia  as  director 
of  the  Educational  System  of  the  Russian  Division. 
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VITAMINES  AND  BABIES 

By  WALTER  H.  EDDY,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry,  Teachers  College 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  food  factors  which  Casimir  Funk 
named  vitamines  in  191 1,  there  has  been  a  progressive  interest  in 
these  substances  and  in  some  cases  a  hysterical  exaggeration  of 
their  importance  that  is  hardly  justified  by  the  evidence  available. 
The  true  importance  of  these  substances  and  their  relation  to 
matters  of  diet  are  in  fact  most  imperfectly  established  in  the 
minds  of  their  closest  students  to-day  and  much  remains  to  be 
done  before  anyone  can  speak  dogmatically  about  any  phase  of 
the  subject. 

Before  discussing  the  particular  topic  selected  for  this  article 
let  us  consider  briefly  some  of  the  few  facts  that  have  been  estab- 
lished in  regard  to  them. 

Historically,  their  study  dates  from  Funk's  christening  in  191 1 
when  the  name  he  devised  was  applied  to  a  substance  found  in 
rice  polishings  and  in  yeast  which  cured  a  peculiar  disease  known 
as  polyneuritis  or  beri-beri.  In  the  Far  East,  where  rice  forms  so 
important  a  staple  of  diet,  medical  men  were  puzzled  by  the  wide- 
spread development  of  this  disease.  Our  own  army  workers  in 
the  Philippines  had  for  a  number  of  years,  preceding  191 1,  given 
much  study  to  this  malady.  Japanese  workers  had  also  investi- 
gated the  subject  rather  minutely  and,  had  logic  decreed  the 
course  of  events,  the  announcement  of  the  curative  substance 
should  have  come  from  these  eastern  workers.  But,  as  often 
happens,  the  crucial  experiment  was  developed  at  a  point  far 
removed  from  the  seat  of  the  major  work  in  the  subject.  Poly- 
neuritis had  become  a  subject  for  experimental  study  in  the  labor- 
atories of  the  German  universities  and  it  was  there  that  Casimir 
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Funk  became  attracted  to  the  problem.  The  work  he  began  in 
Germany  he  carried  to  England  with  him  and  there  several 
English  workers,  among  them  Hopkins  and  Drummond,  were 
attracted  to  it  as  a  field  of  research.  In  191 1 ,  Funk  published  the 
papers  in  which  he  attributed  the  cause  of  the  disease  to  the  lack 
of  a  certain  chemical  substance,  present  and  extractable  from  the 
hulls  or  polishings  of  rice  and  later  shown  to  be  present  in  yeast. 
This  vitamine  later  came  to  be  recognized  as  only  one  of  several 
types  of  the  substance  and  we  now  call  it  the  antineuritic  vitamine 
or  "water  soluble  B."  The  development  of  the  latter  name  is  also 
interesting,  for,  like  Funk's  discovery,  it  represents  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  second  series  of  investigations  along  an  entirely  different 
line,  namely,  the  search  for  the  factors  essential  to  growth.  In 
fact,  had  vitamine  proved  to  be  simply  a  substance  curative  of 
beri-beri,  the  world  at  large  would  never  have  grown  excited  over 
it  and  much  of  the  vast  amount  of  literature  that  has  accumu- 
lated since  191 1  would  never  have  been  written. 

From  the  historian's  viewpoint  the  whole  subject  of  nutrition  is 
absurdly  modem.  It  has  not  had  time  to  acquire  even  a  respect- 
able amount  of  dust.  Atwater  and  his  standard  calorie  tables 
and  the  development  of  the  calorimeter  are  not  beyond  the 
memory  of  many  of  your  professors  in  Teachers  College.  The 
fight  that  raged  about  Chittenden  and  his  low  protein  diet  as 
against  the  statistically  determined  percentage  of  Atwater  and 
Voit  is  contemporaneous  with  the  Spanish-American  War.  Prior 
to  191 1,  we  had  reached  an  interesting  development  in  regard  to 
dietary  laws.  We  knew  how  to  measure  food  as  we  measure  coal 
for  a  furnace.  We  knew  how  much  protein,  fat  and  carbohydrates 
a  man  must  consume  to  maintain  his  weight  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  insurance  companies.  We  had  learned  the  value  of  water  and 
mineral  salts  and  that  we  mustn't  despise  the  non-food  material 
commonly  classed  as  roughage  as  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  our  digestive  mechanism  in  working  trim.  There  were,  how- 
ever, gaps  in  our  knowledge  that  needed  filling  in.  One  of  these 
gaps  was  the  question  as  to  the  substitution  of  proteins  of  one 
sort  for  those  of  another  in  the  diet.  Vegetarianism  vs.  animal 
or  mixed  diets  was  a  controversy  symtomatic  of  our  ignorance  in 
this  particular.  Then,  too,  a  student  by  the  name  of  Stepp  had 
stumbled  across  a  peculiar  situation  in  his  study  of  the  relation  of 
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fats  to  the  diet.  Basing  his  experiments  on  the  fact  that  ether 
and  alcohol  extract  fats,  he  proceeded  to  extract  a  diet  of  bread 
and  milk  with  alcohol-ether  to  remove  the  fat.  Such  a  treatment 
promptly  proved  that  rats  which  thrived  on  the  diet  before  ex- 
traction failed  to  grow  on  the  extracted  diet  but  could  be  restored 
to  growth  by  mixing  the  alcohol-ether  extract  with  the  extracted 
diet.  Having  established  this  fact,  Stepp  next  proceeded  to  test 
out  the  fats  necessary  to  this  growth  by  substituting  one  pure  type 
after  the  other.  But  even  though  the  fats  were  the  same  as  those 
obtained  from  milk  or  bread  this  substitution  failed  to  work. 
Something  different  from  any  known  fat  was  extracted  by 
.  alcohol-ether  that  was  necessary  to  growth. 

Mendel  and  Osborne  reported  in  191 1  the  results  of  an  ex- 
haustive series  of  experiments  in  protein  feeding.  Students  of 
the  subject  had  for  some  years  been  taking  all  the  known  proteins 
to  pieces  and  determining  their  building  stones.  Such  a  process 
had  revealed  that  about  seventeen  such  stones  (amino  acids,  the 
chemist  calls  them)  were  the  materials  out  of  which  all  proteins 
were  built.  Some  had  all  the  stones  present;  others  lacked 
certain  kinds  and  the  amount  of  each  stone  varied  rather  widely 
with  the  protein.  By  feeding  rats  with  selected  proteins  these 
students  taught  us  that  the  animal  body  demands  all  of  these 
seventeen  stones  in  its  diet  or  it  goes  on  strike.  But  without  going 
into  that  phase  of  the  story  it  is  a  sort  of  side  result  to  which  we 
wish  to  call  attention  here.  No  matter  what  combination  of 
protein,  fat,  carbohydrate  and  mineral  salt  they  tried,  they  found 
that  their  animals  failed  to  grow  unless  there  were  present  in  the 
diet  two  somethings;  one  present  in  butter-fat  and  absent  in 
lard;  another  present  in  milk  but  which  was  neither  protein,  fat, 
carbohydrate  nor  mineral.  These  x  and  y  of  Mendel's  experiments 
were  noted  in  papers  published  simultaneously  with  Funk's 
announcement  of  vitamine  in  191 1.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  to 
connect  the  two  ideas — ^were  Stepp's  and  Mendel's  unknowns 
identical  with  Funk's  vitamine? 

Another  worker  who  had  been  following  the  dietary  values  of 
food  mixtures  in  great  detail  was  McCollum.  To  him  we  had 
already  owed  much  for  his  contributions  to  the  importance  of 
salt  mixtures  in  particular.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  in 
191 1  and  the  years  immediately  following,  these  three  schools  of 
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workers  and  many  others  who  had  been  attracted  to  it  should 
have  combined  in  the  pursuit  of  the  vitamines.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  follow  the  development  farther  but  enough  has 
been  given  to  serve  our  purpose  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in 
1920  we  find  ourselves  speaking  and  discussing  the  properties  of 
three  types  of  vitamines,  each  of  definite  functions  (though  our 
knowledge  of  these  functions  is  extremely  meagre),  each  differing 
from  the  other  two  in  chemical  behavior  and  usually  called  by  the 
following  names:  "Fat  soluble  A,"  identical  with  Stepp's  un- 
known and  Mendel's  butter  fat  factor;  "water  soluble  B,"  the 
antineuritic  vitamine  and  identical  with  Funk's  beri-beri  cure 
and  Mendel's  milk  factor;  "water  soluble  C,"  the  newest  member 
of  the  family  and  the  substance  which  prevents  scurvy.  These 
terms,  at  least  the  "A"  and  "B,"  were  devised  by  McCollum. 
Because  of  what  Kipling  might  designate  as  "another  story" 
McCollum  didn't  like  Funk's  name  and  since  no  one  has  yet 
shown  what  these  substances  are  chemically,  he  preferred  to  call 
them  the  "unidentified  dietary  factors,  water  soluble  B  and  fat 
soluble  A."  But  in  the  absence  of  absolute  knowledge,  the  name 
vitamine  persists  for  lack  of  a  better  term  and  the  McCollum 
terms  are  used  to  distinguish  the  types  which  are  now  often 
shortened  to  vitamine  A,  B,  and  C. 

To-day  we  know  they  are;  we  don't  know  what  they  are.  We 
know  some  of  the  things  they  do  and  don't  do,  we  know  many 
substances  that  contain  them  and  how  to  extract  them  in  a  crude 
way  from  these  substances.  But  their  exact  chemical  nature  is  as 
much  a  puzzle  to-day  as  the  day  of  their  discovery  and  that  fact 
is  one  of  the  hindrances  to  our  progress  in  dietetics. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  progress  of  science  is  not  absolutely 
retarded  by  the  absence  of  complete*  information.  In  fact,  if  we 
subtracted  from  modern  medicine  to-day  all  its  empiricism,  it 
would  be  a  very  small  portion,  by  comparison,  that  would  be 
left.  By  careful  feeding  experiments  with  animals  other  than 
man,  we  have  gleaned  much  information  as  to  what  foods  must 
be  present  to  supply  the  A  and  B  factors,  now  known  to  be 
necessary  to  growth.  We  know,  in  part,  what  effect  heat,  acids 
and  alkalis  have  on  these  substances  and  hence  a  little  about  the 
relation  of  cookery  to  these  factors.  In  case  of  adults  with  highly 
varied  diets  we  know  now  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  avoid 
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getting  enough  of  these  factors  in  an  average  daily  diet,  though 
we  don't  know  how  they  function  in  the  adult  diet.  The  abun- 
dance of  sources,  however,  relieves  us  of  much  anxiety  in  regard 
to  the  adequacy  in  adult  diets  and  the  general  public  can  safely 
pursue  its  ordinary  dietary  habits  without  much  fear  of  missing 
these  accessories  from  its  menu. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  immediate  object  of  this  paper,  the 
discussion  of  what  vitamines  mean  to  the  babies.  Frankly,  we 
are  at  the  beginning  of  the  subject.  Little  direct  study  has  been 
made.  Most  of  our  conclusions  are  inferences  drawn  from  the 
behavior  of  the  baby  rats,  guinea  pigs,  etc.,  of  the  lower  animal 
order  and,  unfortunately,  while  these  results  are  suggestive  they 
cannot  always  be  shown  of  exact  application  to  the  human 
animal.  Each  species  has  its  metabolic  peculiarities  and  the 
human  species  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The  two  things 
that  make  the  subject  vital,  however,  are  first  that  without  the 
vitamines  present  no  type  of  animal  yet  studied  can  grow; 
second,  that  the  limited  character  of  a  baby's  diet  makes  its 
selection  and  preparation  in  terms  of  vitamines  imperative. 

In  1916,  the  author  began  at  the  New  York  Hospital  with  the 
assistance  of  their  pediatrist,  Dr.  Joseph  Roper,  a  series  of  experi- 
ments with  babies  suffering  from  malnutrition.  Aside  from  experi- 
ments conducted  by  Dr.  Alfred  Hess,  these  are  the  first  vitamine 
studies  in  which  babies  have  supplied  the  experimental  material. 
This  work  was  interrupted  by  the  war  but  has  now  been  resumed. 

From  the  animal  studies  developed  to  date,  it  seemed  that 
vitamines  enter  into  infant  feeding  to  the  following  extent:  We 
must  so  select  and  prepare  their  diet  as  to  provide  both  the  A  and 
the  B  type  in  an  easily  assimilable  form  if  we  expect  to  get 
growth.  The  avoidance  of  scurvy,  which  is  now  known  to  be 
definitely  prevented  by  the  "C  type  and  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
orange  juice  feeding,  demands  the  presence  of  that  type  in  the 
diet.  Rickets,  which  used  to  be  considered  purely  a  matter  of 
calcium  salts,  has  recently  been  stated  by  McCollum  to  be 
the  result  of  deficiency  of  any  two  of  four  factors — quality  of 
protein,  mineral  salts,  fat  soluble  A,  and  water  soluble  B. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  avoidance  of  these  evils  for  successful 
growth  demands  that  we  construct  diets  in  terms  of  these  factors 
and  not  simply  in  terms  of  proteins,  fats,  carbohydrates,  mineral 
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salts  and  calories  as  heretofore.  The  results  of  this  attention  are 
already  manifesting  themselves.  Hess  has  shown  that  while  the 
C  type  is  present  in  milk  it  is  easily  destroyed  at  the  low  tempera- 
tures of  pasteurization  and  therefore  milk  must  not  be  depended 
upon  for  this  factor.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  this  type  is 
present  in  other  and  cheaper  substances  than  orange  juice,  and 
this  expensive  article  may  now  be  replaced  by  cheaper  materials 
such  as  canned  tomato  juice  and  the  like.  He  has  also  recently 
shown  that  apparently  the  A  type  is  not  so  important  in  baby 
diets  as  it  is  in  the  diet  of  rats  and  guinea  pigs,  which  makes  the 
question  of  the  B  type  still  more  important.  For  many  reasons 
the  problem  of  the  B  type  appealed  to  the  author  as  attractive 
experimentally.  Though  it  is  present  in  milk  in  relative  abun- 
dance and,  we  know  now,  stable  to  any  temperature  used  in  milk 
preparation,  the  power  of  the  babies  to  utilize  it  varies  greatly. 
McCollum  early  showed  that  the  B  in  whole  milk  responded 
entirely  differently  to  heat  from  the  same  substance  in  whey  from 
which  the  casein  or  curd  had  been  removed.  Seidell  had  shown 
that  this  form  could  be  easily  removed  from  solutions  containing 
it  by  merely  shaking  the  same  with  finely  divided  Fullers  earth ; 
in  which  treatment  the  B  sticks  firmly  to  the  earth  and  can  be 
filtered  off  almost  quantitatively  with  it.  Dr.  Gibson  tells  me 
that  he  was  unable  to  cure  beri-beri  in  the  Philippines  by  the  use 
of  milk,  either  cow  or  breast  milk,  although  we  have  always 
considered  the  B  type,  wherever  found,  as  identical  with  the 
antineuritic  form  of  Funk.  Finally,  there  are  types  of  baby 
malnutrition  known  as  marasums  where  no  matter  what  com- 
bination of  milk  diet  used  the  baby  fails  to  grow. 

These  latter  cases  therefore  form  interesting  material  for  testing 
the  vitamine  hypothesis,  and  it  is  with  such  cases  that  the 
author's  experiments  have  dealt.  The  basal  hypothesis  was  that 
while  the  B  type  was  present  in  milk  it  was  for  some  reason  not 
available  to  the  assimilation  of  the  marasmic  baby,  and  that  if 
it  were  supplied  in  an  easily  assimilable  form,  the  child  could  be 
made  to  grow.  To  that  end  experiments  were  devised  for  supple- 
menting the  ordinary  diet  (previously  made  adequate  in  calories, 
quality  of  protein,  and  in  mineral  salts)  by  extracts  of  the  B 
vitamine.  In  the  earlier  experiments  the  material  was  extracted 
from  sheep  pancreas.    In  the  later  ones,  the  ordinary  navy  bean 
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was  our  source.  The  source  does  not  seeiti  to  matter,  and  the 
results  to  date  have  been  equally  successful  with  B  vitamine 
from  either  source. 

The  accompanying  chart,  which  is  a  composite  picture  of  the 
results  with  seven  cases  reported  in  191 7  in  the  Journal  of  Dis- 
eases  of  Children,^  illustrates  the  apparent  success  of  the  vitamine 
stimulation.  The  results  with  rats  16,  17,  18,  20,  and  22  are  ,■ 
especially  interesting  as  confirmation  material  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  the  boy  J.  G.  During  the  first  vitamine  period  of 
this  child  five  rats  were  fed  on  the  same  diet  as  the  child,  with  this 
difference — ^rats  16,  17,  and  18  received  none  of  the  vitamine, 
rats  20  and  21,  on  the  other  hand,  received  doses  of  the  B  vita- 
mine with  their  food.  The  difference  in  growth  rate  is  obvious 
and  striking.  Furthermore,  as  will  be  noted  by  a  glance  at  these 
figures,  rat  18  made  rapid  recovery  when  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
five  days  the  B  vitamine  was  added,  while  rats  20  and  22  had 
their  growth  much  reduced  by  the  removal  of  the  vitamine  from 
the  diet  for  a  short  period  in  the  middle  of  the  cycle.  The  cases 
shown  are  not  all  equally  strong  evidence,  for  in  some  cases  the 
babies  were  already  beginning  to  gain  at  the  time  when  the 
vitamine  was  administered;  but  in  every  case  the  rate  of  growth 
increased  with  the  addition  of  the  vitamine  and  this  without 
change  in  the  amount  or  composition  of  the  food  given. 

This  fall,  the  experiments  were  renewed  and  two  babies  have 
since  been  discharged  as  cured  cases  following  favorable  response 
to  the  treatment.  One  of  these  gave  particularly  suggestive  evi- 
dence. This  baby  was  a  girl  aged  four  months  on  admission  and 
weighing  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  6  lbs.,  5  ozs.  The 
results  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Case  16 

JOSBPHINB  A 

Period 

Days 

Type  of  feeding        Cal,  value  < 

of  diet 

Net  gain  or  loss 

I 

32 

Mixed                                 347 

6  ozs.  loss 

II 

17 

High  calorie  diet               54^ 

8  ozs.  gain 
(or  .47  oz.  per  day) 

III 

32 

5>ame  as  period  II              $4^ 
(plus  vitamine  only) 

37  ozs.  gain 
(or  .84  oz.  per  day) 

'  Eddy  and  Roper,  article  in  American  Journal  of  Diseases  of  Children  (1917). 
Vol.  14,  p.  189. 
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In  this  case  we  have  all  the  factors  constant  (so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  control  them)  except  the  vitamine,  and  with  the  latter 
the  weight  gain  per  day  is  nearly  doubled.  Such  evidence  is  im- 
pressive if  not  conclusive. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  and  others  not  recorded  here 
seem  to  justify  time  and  attention  to  the  vitamine  control  of  the 
babies'  food.  As  is  obvious,  much  remains  to  be  done.  Many 
questions  raised  by  these  meagre  details  are  as  yet  incapable  of 
answer,  such  as  the  matter  of  dosage,  the  best  form  of  vitamine 
administration,  the  effect  of  vitamine  in  normal  nutrition  as  com- 
pared with  malnutrition  cases.  The  vitamine  analysis  of  the 
foods  used  for  baby  diets  is  another  problem  yet  barely  begun. 

Thanks  to  the  cooperation  of  the  College,  the  department  of 
physiological  chemistry  has  been  enabled  to  take  up  these  prob- 
lems this  year  on  a  much  wider  scale.  Several  students  have  been 
assigned  as  research  workers.  Additional  facilities  and  materials 
for  experimentation  have  been  provided  by  the  opening  to  us  of 
the  wards  of  the  New  York  Nursery  and  Children's  Hospital 
and  the  assistance  of  their  pediatrists.  One  of  the  Teachers 
College  students  has  already  worked  out,  in  fact,  the  development 
of  a  dosage  measurement  that  promises  to  prove  a  most  valuable 
aid  in  the  grading  of  results.  The  program  includes  the  further 
study  of  malnutrition  cases  and  normal  cases,  the  study  of  cereal 
preparation  in  terms  of  adequacy  in  all  the  dietary  factors,  the 
study  of  breast  and  cow's  milk  preparations,  and  the  standardiza- 
tion of  vitamine  analytical  methods.  It  is  hoped  that  through 
these  studies  the  department  of  physiological  chemistry  may  be 
able  to  add  its  quota  to  the  practical  contributions  to  both  instruc- 
tional and  scientific  progress. 


IMPLICATIONS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

FROM  EXPERIMENTS  IN 
DEMOCRATIZING  INDUSTRY 

By  FREDERICK  G.  BONSER 
Profeaior  of  Education,  Teachera  College 

Editor's  Note.  At  the  Alumni  Conferences  of  Teachers  College  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1930,  before  the  elementary  and  lower  primary  sections,  Mr.  Robert 
E.  Wolf,  consulting  engineer,  presented  the  topic  "Control  and  Consent — 
Instruction,  Initiative,  and  Individualism  in  Industry."  In  this  discussion, 
Mr.  Wolf  gave  the  results  of  extended  experiments  in  providing  opportunity 
and  means  for  the  participation  of  the  employees  in  several  paper  manufactur- 
ing plants  to  analyze  and  improve  their  work.  Records  of  the  time  variability 
and  relative  efHciency  of  various  factors  in  the  processes  were  secured  in  the 
plant  and  shown  to  the  men.  Explanations  were  made  of  the  several  elements, 
and  the  attainable  standards  known  for  each  process  in  efHciency  and  time 
were  derived  and  charted. 

The  men  were  invited  to  improve  the  amount  and  quality  of  their  work  by 
considering  these  standards.  Daily  records  of  each  individual  worker,  of  each 
department,  and  of  the  whole  plant  were  posted.  Rapid  gains  in  every  depart- 
ment soon  followed  with  increased  efficiency  and  earnings  by  nearly  every 
worker.  Each  man  began  to  study  and  plan  to  improve  his  own  record,  be- 
coming thereby  altogether  more  intelligent  about  his  work  and  more  efficient 
in  doing  it.  Suggestions  for  better  ways  of  working  were  often  made  by  work- 
men. A  new  interest  and  a  larger  satisfaction  came  as  the  men  put  their 
initiative  and  creative  impulses  to  work. 

The  foremen  and  managers  all  cooperated  to  give  every  worker,  whatever 
his  grade,  a  chance  to  contribute  his  best  thought  to  the  work,  and  rewarded 
suggestions  and  improvements  with  acceptance  and  increased  wage  returns. 
A  spirit  of  democratic  comradeship  in  a  common  project  was  developed.  A 
premium  was  everywhere  placed  upon  initiative  and  individual  effort  in  the 
promotion  of  a  common  purpose.  The  industry  was  socialized  and  democra- 
tized by  the  stimulation  and  reward  of  the  individual  self-expression  of  each 
workman  in  the  intelligent  improvement  of  his  own  particular  work,  all  the  way 
from  the  superintendent  down  to  the  employee  in  the  most  humble  position. 

The  implications  of  such  experiments  in  industry  for  elementary  education 
were  pointed  out  by  Professor  Bonser  in  the  paper  following. 

If  the  schools  are  to  make  their  contribution  in  developing  the 
creative  impulse  in.  children,  and  in  making  the  work  of  men  and 
women  a  larger  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  personality,  they 
have  three  closely  related  problems  to  solve. 
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The  first  of  these  problems  is  that  of  transforming  the  school 
from  a  place  of  imposed  tasks  to  a  place  of  purposive  activities 
appreciated  in  their  relationships  and  worths  by  the  children 
themselves.  The  second  problem  is  that  of  aiding  in  the  change  of 
the  general  point  of  view  of  occupations  as  mere  means  of  pro- 
ducing the  goods  required  for  the  needs  of  life  to  a  point  of  view 
which  will  regard  work  as  an  opportunity  for  self-expression  and 
creative  effort  yielding  satisfaction  in  itself,  as  well  as  in  its 
material  rewards.  The  third  problem  lies  in  the  democratization 
of  the  administrative  and  supervisory  policies  and  practices  of 
school  boards,  superintendents,  principals,  and  supervisors. 
Human  nature  is  very  much  the  same  among  all  human  beings. 
Whether  industrial  workers,  or  teachers,  or  children,  no  one  likes 
to  be  coerced  or  driven.  Under  conditions  of  suppression  or  sub- 
servience, no  one  expresses  the  best  that  is  in  him  nor  takes  much 
satisfaction  in  such  work  as  he  may  do.  Autocracy  in  any  form 
is  repugnant  and  hateful  to  all  red-blooded,  energetic  people. 
Autocratic  control  can  be  maintained  only  through  the  threat  or 
use  of  force,  be  this  force  openly  flaunted  or  covertly  veiled.  The 
human  quality  upon  which  it  operates  is  fear.  No  personality 
can  express  itself  adequately  when  beset  by  a  state  of  fear. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  implications  of  this  general  view  for  the 
content  and  method  of  work  in  the  school.  If  children  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  participate  creatively  in  the  work  of  the 
school,  the  interest  in  self-expression  as  an  element  in  whatever 
they  do  will  grow  and  bring  them  to  their  work  with  an  attitude 
of  creative  interest  toward  it  and  with  a  habit  of  creative  effort 
in  it.  To  make  the  school  a  place  for  the  cultivation  of  this 
interest  and  habit  means  changes  in  school  procedure  almost  as 
marked  as  those  which  have  been  described  for  industry.  It 
means  that  whatever  is  done  will  be  done  with  the  full,  sympa- 
thetic attitude  of  pupils,  and  that  it  will  be  entered  into  because 
of  a  personally  appreciated  sense  of  its  worth  in  relationship  to  a 
satisfaction  which  it  yields.  It  means  that  school  work  must  be 
organized  on  the  basis  of  problems  which  themselves  require 
creative  endeavor  for  their  solution.  It  means  the  setting  up  of 
purposes  derived  from  a  desire  to  live  more  fully  and  richly  into 
the  natural  and  social  environment.  Through  the  realization  of 
these  purposes  the  work  will  contribute  those  elements  of  race 
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experience  which  have  been  found  most  valuable  for  efficient  and 
satisfying  civilized  life.  Projects  in  the  practical  arts,  in  geog- 
raphy, in  history,  in  literature,  and  in  all  other  subjects  must  be 
so  pursued  that  each  will  yield  a  joy  in  the  work  itself — a  joy 
that  makes  everything  done  create  a  desire  to  do  more.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  teacher's  work  to  direct  interest  to  activities  that  are 
really  creative  in  form,  activities  which  call  for  initiative,  origi- 
nality, experimentation,  and  testing.  If  this  is  not  done  there 
may  be  evidences  of  strong  interests  in  pursuits  that  are  not 
creative  at  all  but  that  are  rather  indications  of  arrested  develop- 
ment. Children  may  like  to  engage  in  mechanical  processes  for 
the  reason  that  they  grow  increasingly  easy,  increasingly  auto- 
matic. All  drill  work  which  continues  to  be  interesting  when 
carried  beyond  the  point  where  its  relationship  to  the  purpose 
which  it  serves  is  the  motive,  becomes  a  means  of  arrested  devel- 
opment rather  than  of  further  growth. 

Projects,  to  provide  their  maximum  value,  must  be  in  gen- 
uinely cooperative  relationships,  just  as  has  been  pointed  out  in 
industry.  The  industrial  worker  contributes  his  portion  to  a 
finished  product  to  which  many  others  are  also  contributing  their 
parts.  His  work  is  not  socialized  unless  he  is  aware  of  the  rela- 
tionships of  their  comimon  contribution  to  the  consumers  of  their 
products,  of  the  relationships  of  himself  and  his  fellow  workers, 
and  of  the  relationships  of  themselves  and  their  work  to  workers 
in  other  fields.  In  the  school,  the  individual  pupil  should  likewise 
appreciate  his  work  in  its  relationship  to  the  common  purposes  of 
the  class  as  a  whole,  and  the  cooperative  enterprises  of  the  class 
as  a  whole  to  larger  life  purposes  outside  of  the  school. 

This  fundamental  fact  of  social  relationships  in  the  endeavor  of 
every  pupil  must  be  operative  in  the  organization  and  promotion 
of  the  project  method  or  it  is  doomed  to  failure.  Any  form  of 
school  procedure  which  emphasizes  isolated  individualism  at  the 
cost  of  the  appreciation  of  cooperative  relationships  and  an  atti- 
tude of  breadth  and  sympathetic  social  interests  is  undemocratic 
and  unAmerican.  The  problem  requires  the  selection  of  enter- 
prises in  which  the  value  of  the  individual  contribution  lies  in  its 
promotion  of  the  enterprises  of  the  whole  group. 

When,  through  creative  effort  in  industry,  the  individual  dis- 
covers or  invents  some  element  which  is  of  value  to  himself  the 
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whole  industry  of  which  he  is  a  part  may  profit  by  his  contribu- 
tion. There  is  no  other  way  to  measure  the  worth  of  his  creative 
effort.  If  it  can  make  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  productive 
processes  which  can  be  shared  by  others  it  is  rated  as  wasted 
effort.  Any  satisfaction  derived  from  the  activity  itself  is  largely 
destroyed  by  the  very  fact  that  it  is  wanting  in  social  value.  In 
school,  likewise,  the  test  of  worth  must  be  social,  or  an  attitude  is 
developed  that  is  selfish  and  unsocial.  Anyone  who  thoughtfully 
observes  the  work  of  children  in  a  class  where  the  project  method 
is  interpreted  as  meaning  purely  individual  enterprises  and  in- 
struction will  be  struck  with  the  breakdown  of  social  imity,  and 
with  the  absence  of  the  cooperative  spirit  and  attitude.  There 
may  be  sufficient  regard  for  others  to  produce  an  attitude  of  non- 
interference, but  this  is  a  negative  attitude  rather  a  positive  one, 
it  is  selfish  rather  than  social.  By  an  appreciation  of  the  worth  of 
the  work  of  others  in  enterprises  for  our  common  good,  our 
feelings  of  relationship  to  others  are  altogether  more  genuinely 
social  and  democratic  than  when  we  simply  do  not  interfere  with 
others  because  we  do  not  wish  to  be  interfered  with  ourselves. 

Creative  effort  is  put  forth  only  as  the  result  of  impulsion.  It 
cannot  be  compelled.  Surroundings  favorable  to  it  therefore 
require  conditions  in  which  children  feel  impelled  to  express 
themselves  in  response  to  situations  in  which  there  are  problems 
to  solve.  To  make  the  solutions  which  bring  satisfaction  may 
call  forth  an  impelling  activity  resulting  in  discovery  or  invention. 
It  may  be  in  construction  work,  in  playing  games,  in  making  in- 
vestigations in  geography  or  science,  in  expressing  thoughts  or 
feelings  in  writing  or  music  or  design,  or  in  the  solution  of  number 
problems.  Whatever  the  situation,  the  full,  wholehearted  con- 
centration of  interest  and  effort  will  appear  only  when  the  motive 
force  lies  within  the  pupil  himself.  Working  under  the  compul- 
sion of  a  teacher  for  which  the  only  personally  appreciated  reward 
is  a  grade  or  mark  suppresses  the  creative  impulse  just  as  does 
working  imder  a  foreman  or  manager  for  the  mere  reward  of  the 
wage  received.  It  is  discouraging  and  deadening  to  work  where 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  initiative,  or  if  an 
opportunity,  no  recognition  of  successful  effort.  Man  is  by  nature 
curious,  exploratory,  investigative.  He  finds  a  joy  in  the  expres- 
sion of  these  creative  impulses.    Most  of  them  may  be  exercised 
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and  satisfied  through  successful  expression  in  connection  with  his 
work  as  well  as  in  his  play.  The  school  life  of  children  should 
afford  the  most  ideal  conditions  for  the  growth  and  refinement  of 
creative  impulses.  It  has  almost  no  limitations  to  place  in  the 
way  of  their  development.  One  of  its  most  significant  purposes 
is  to  provide  conditions  for  the  development  of  creative  impulses 
under  the  guidance  of  social  ends  and  ideals.  It  can  accomplish 
no  more  valuable  service  than  to  turn  the  processes  of  creative 
eflfort  in  directions  which  will  give  their  products  the  most  worth 
for  human  well-being. 

The  implications  from  industry  apply  quite  as  much  to  the 
teachers,  supervisors,  and  administrators  of  the  schools  as  to  the 
pupils.  Unless  there  is  a  spirit  of  democracy  and  creative  effort 
among  these  in  their  relationships  to  each  other  and  to  the  chil- 
dren, how  can  we  expect  this  spirit  to  exist  among  the  children 
themselves?  The  creative  impulse  is  highly  sensitive  to  what  we 
may  call  atmosphere.  It  flourishes  best  in  an  atmosphere  of 
freedom  and  encouragement.  It  shrinks  and  dies  in  the  presence 
of  autocracy.  It  cannot  be  stimulated  by  dictation.  Dictation 
destroys  it.  The  creative  impulse  is  stimulated  in  an  industrial 
plant  only  in  the  measure  in  which  there  is  a  sympathetic,  co- 
dperative,  democratic  atmosphere  among  foremen,  managers, 
superintendents,  and  directors,  as  well  as  among  the  men  whom 
they  employ.  If  school  directors,  superintendents,  principals,  and 
supervisors  are  autocratic  and  dictatorial,  teachers  will  be  auto- 
cratic and  dictatorial.  If  teachers  are  autocratic,  initiative  in  the 
children  will  disappear.  Creative  effort  will  cease  and  work  will 
become  a  dreary  routine  of  imposed  tasks.  The  school  may  be- 
come as  mechanical  as  a  piece-work  factory  where  men  receive 
no  more  humane  consideration  than  the  machines  which  they 
operate.  The  great  danger  in  industry  may  be  roughly  stated 
as  the  impersonalization  and  desocialization  of  the  workers.  The 
school  is  beset  with  these  selfsame  dangers.  Personalizing  and 
socializing  are  but  vitally  related  aspects  of  the  same  problem. 
Fostering  the  development  of  the  creative  impulses  is  one  aspect; 
so  directing  these  that  their  products  are  of  wholesome,  positive 
social  worth  is  the  other.  We  have  not  only  to  ask,  is  the  indi- 
vidual child  engaged  in  producing  constructions,  skills,  ideals, 
attitudes,  and  appreciations,  working  with  the  full  play  of  per- 
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sonal  interest  and  initiative;  but  also  we  have  to  ask,  what  is  the 
worth  of  these  specific  products  to  the  well  being  of  social  life 
as  a  whole?  Are  they  positively  beneficial?  Are  they  just 
of  no  social  value  at  all?  Or  are  they  antagonistic  to  the  well- 
being  of  society? 

To  answer  these  questions  with  the  children  themselves  means 
attention  to  the  second  problem  raised  in  the  beginning  as  well 
as  the  first.  We  have  been  speaking  chiefly  of  the  school  work  it- 
self. The  second  question  has  to  do  with  the  change  in  the  gen- 
eral point  of  view  with  regard  to  the  world's  work.  The  two 
problems  are  tlosely  related.  The  personal  and  social  values  we 
strive  to  promote  in  the  schools  are  the  same  in  kind  as  those  in 
productive  industry  and  in  the  everyday  world  of  intellectual 
and  appreciative  satisfactions.  But  we  may  go  further  with  this 
study  of  work  and  the  satisfactions  which  it  may  yield.  There 
is  a  peculiar  joy  in  the  work  of  all  men  and  women  when  that 
work  calls  forth  the  constant  use  of  ideas  and  feelings  in  new 
ways,  and  stimulates  the  development  of  new  ideas.  Occupations 
which  have  included  these  opportunities  have  been  called  ener- 
gizing. But  where  work  is  a  routine,  requiring  no  applications  of 
ideas  or  feelings  in  new  ways  and  no  stimulation  of  new  ideas, 
there  is  almost  nothing  of  this  joy  in  work.  Occupations  of  this 
kind  have  been  called  enervating.  In  the  mechanical,  routine 
occupations  there  may  often  be  a  dogged  kind  of  apathetic  resig- 
nation, and  a  feeling  of  discomfort  if  the  work  is  discontinued. 
But  this  represents  a  form  of  arrested  development.  The  discom- 
fort comes  from  the  absence  of  activities  which  have  become 
mechanical  habits. 

In  the  energizing  occupations,  little  aside  from  the  work  itself 
is  required  to  keep  up  the  buoyancy  of  spirit  of  the  worker.  His 
work  supplies  a  variety  of  satisfactions  and  keeps  him  always 
animated  by  the  zest  of  that  which  is  novel.  In  the  enervating 
occupations,  much  of  variety  in  interest  is  necessary  outside  of 
working  time  to  balance  the  dead  level  of  the  mechanical.  Funda- 
mentally, the  difference  which  produces  the  two  attitudes  is  the 
difference  in  the  occupations,  as  followed,  to  stimulate  and  give 
play  and  worth  to  the  creative  impulse. 

The  organization  of  the  work  is  in  itself  a  means  by  which  the 
difference  between  the  two  attitudes  is  intensified.    Workers  in 
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the  energizing  occupations  are  largely  free  of  managerial  or 
directive  oversight.  The  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  artist,  and  the 
musician  have  no  manager  or  superintendent  or  principal  to  whom 
they  must  yie^d  the  direction  of  their  activities.  They  have 
personal,  self-directive  freedom.  They  are  controlled  by  condi- 
tions and  the  social  worth  of  their  products,  and  not  by  individ- 
als  with  authority  over  them.  Conditions  may  be  analyzed  and 
adjusted  to  without  any  feeling  of  subservience.  Yielding  to 
them  implies  no  feeling  of  personal  inferiority.  But,  in  industry, 
the  systems  of  piece  work  and  factory  organization  with  man- 
agers, superintendents,  and  foremen  hedge  the  worker  about  with 
authorities  who  direct  his  activities  and  control  his  freedom  to 
make  variations  or  to  be  guided  by  conditions  alone.  Natiu-ally 
the  limitations  for  variation  in  the  so-called  enervating  occupa- 
tions are  greater  because  of  the  mechanical  character  of  the 
methods  of  production.  Yet,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
experiments  in  industry,  there  may  still  be  introduced  oppor- 
tunities for  energizing  elements,  even  in  the  most  mechanical 
forms  of  production.  These  energizing  factors  not  only  save 
the  personality  of  the  worker,  but  they  yield  increases  in  the 
economic  retiuns  to  employers  and  increased  production  for 
consumers.  There  is  a  problem  in  the  study  of  enervating  occu- 
pations to  find  what  they  may  offer  to  utilize  this  creative  impulse 
and  give  it  both  personal  and  social  value.  We  may  find  that  all 
occupations  may  be  energizing,  although  in  relatively  different 
degrees.  Some  one  has  said  that  there  is  no  unskilled  work. 
There  are  imskilled  workers.  It  may  be  conceived  that  in  every 
kind  of  work  nothing  is  so  well  done  that  we  cannot  find  ways  of 
doing  it  better.  There  is  always  room  for  initiative  and  inven- 
tion. 

A  further  implication  from  the  studies  in  industry  for  the 
schools  which  has  been  much  emphasized  in  connection  with  the 
project  method  seems  to  be  clearly  evident.  In  school,  even  such 
mechanical  operations  as  writing,  spelling,  the  number  processes, 
and  the  mechanics  of  reading  may  be  mastered  and  made  to  yield 
their  values  in  the  most  effective  way  when  they  are  approached 
through  situations  in  which  the  pupil  is  impellingly  engaged.  The 
full  vigor  of  purposive  drive,  and  the  dynamic  of  interest  and 
sense  of  worth  make  the  mastery  a  response  to  a  personally 
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appreciated  need.  Achievement  is  more  economical  in  both  time 
and  effort  than  when  the  process  is  laboriously  learned  as  a  pre- 
scribed task.  The  conditions,  and  not  the  authority  of  the 
teachers,  elicit  the  activity. 

As  to  the  third  problem,  that  of  democratizing  the  adminis- 
trative and  supervisory  officers  of  the  school  system,  allusion  has 
already  been  made  to  the  importance  of  this  factor  in  its  relation- 
ship to  the  atmosphere  and  tone  of  the  work  with  and  by  the 
children.  There  is  another  aspect  of  this  problem  that  is  of  far- 
reaching  significance  for  education.  This  is  the  question  of  the 
effect  of  the  relationship  of  other  school  officials  to  the  teachers 
upon  the  teachers  themselves.  The  so-called  bankruptcy  of 
education  through  the  flocking  of  teachers  to  other  callings  is, 
without  doubt,  partly  a  matter  of  salary.  But,  the  cause,  not 
only  of  many  of  the  withdrawals  from  the  profession  but  of  much 
of  the  mechanical  teaching  by  those  teachers  remaining,  is  the 
intolerably  autocratic  control  of  superintendents,  principals,  and 
supervisors.  Before  the  war  the  economic  conditions  in  our 
country  made  it  seem  to  thousands  of  teachers  that  they  had  to 
endure  this  condition  to  make  a  livelihood.  Now  they  do  not 
have  to  endure  it  and  they  will  not.  The  break  comes  hard  with 
many  who  have  genuine  professional  zeal,  but  it  often  comes  as 
the  only  means  for  the  preservation  of  personality  and  intellec- 
tual self-respect.  If  the  schools  are  to  be  saved  to  do  their 
appointed  work  in  the  service  of  our  democracy,  their  boards  of 
education,  superintendents,  principals,  and  supervisors  will  have 
to  bear  broadminded,  sympathetic,  and  genuinely  democratic 
relationships  to  their  teachers.  They  will  have  to  provide  means 
for  the  participation  of  the  teachers  in  the  promotion  of  the 
school's  enterprises  and  policies.  They  will  have  to  learn  enough 
about  what  good  teaching  is  and  about  what  a  good  teacher  can 
accomplish  if  she  is  treated  as  a  personality  with  some  initiative, 
creative  capacity,  and  judgment  of  values,  to  treat  her  as  a  pro- 
fessional equal.  Some  of  our  school  systems  are  top-heavy  with  a 
sodden  mediocrity,  and  there  is  nothing  which  so  makes  medioc- 
rity assert  itself  as  a  little  authority.  Many  a  teacher  in  the 
grades  who  knows  more  about  teaching  than  her  principal  or 
supervisor  will  ever  know  is  browbeaten  into  a  subservience  that 
means  either  death  to  her  personality  or  withdrawal  from  the  work. 
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The  method  by  which  administrative  and  supervisory  officers 
of  schools  are  chosen  is  partly  responsible  for  this  situation.  The 
frequent  failure  in  school  administrators  to  distinguish  between 
the  business  aspects  of  the  office  and  the  professional  aspects  is 
another  cause.  Both  of  these  causes  are  contributing  to  the 
filling  of  many  of  these  offices  with  men  and  women  who  have 
wholly  wrong  attitudes  toward  supervision,  some  from  crass 
ignorance,  some  from  moral  mediocrity,  and  some  from  inborn, 
temperamental  kaiserism.  But,  whatever  the  cause,  the  remedy 
lies  in  changing  the  autocratic  attitude  of  supervisors  and  admin- 
istrators, where  this  attitude  exists,  into  one  of  genuinely  demo- 
cratic co5peration  with  the  teachers  in  the  interests  of  the  chil- 
dren. Unless  this  co5perative  attitude  is  realized,  the  work  of 
the  teacher  is  more  truly  described  by  the  term  enervating  than 
energizing.  Change  from  the  regime  of  authority  to  one  of 
cooperative  consent,  and  we  shall  see  as  great  improvement 
in  school  work  as  we  have  seen  in  industry  in  the  experiments 
described. 

To  sununarize  briefly,  the  implications  for  the  schools  from  the 
attempts  to  personalize  and  socialize  industrial  occupations,  I 
deduce  in  this  way:  The  schools  should  organize  their  whole 
round  of  work  on  the  basis  of  projects  that  will  arouse  in  children 
challenges  and  feelings  that  will  impel  them  to  put  forth  their 
creative  energy  in  carrying  forward  these  projects;  that  the  selec- 
tion of  projects  should  be  such  that  the  social  worth  of  the  results 
of  effort  will  be  constantly  tested;  that  the  projects  selected 
should  in  themselves  be  co5perative,  socialized  life  situations  in 
which  the  individual  contributions  will  derive  their  worth  from 
the  measure  in  which  they  promote  the  common  interests  of  the 
group;  and  that  the  projects  should  so  reflect  the  occupational 
and  recreational  interests  of  the  present  social  world  that  what- 
ever of  value  is  derived  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  school  will 
contribute  toward  a  larger  personalization  and  socialization  of  the 
occupations  themselves.  This  means  a  socialized  curriculum,  a 
socialized  method,  and  a  democratic  spirit  of  cooperation.  It 
means  putting  a  high  premium  upon  creative  effort  and  co- 
operative participation  in  all  school  enterprises  from  the  super- 
intendent's office  down  through  principals,  supervisors,  teachers, 
and  pupils  to  the  youngest  child  in  the  kindergarten. 


WHY  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS   SUCCEED 

AND  WHY  THEY  FAIL* 

By  ALBERT  B.  MEREDITH,  L.H.D. 

Assistant  State  Commissioner  of  Education  for  New  Jersey 

In  what  I  have  to  say  I  shall  have  particularly  in  mind  the 
small  high  school,  with  fewer  than  seven  teachers,  since  it  is  in 
the  smaller  schools  that  the  success  or  failure  of  the  principal  is 
more  marked,  and  the  consequences  of  his  practices  and  of  his 
ideals  more  immediately  felt.  The  responsibilities  of  the  princi- 
palship,  however,  are  no  less  in  one  type  of  school  than  in  another. 
They  differ  rather  in  degree  than  in  kind. 

In  every  high  school  a  progressive  principal  is  the  dynamic, 
vital,  and  propelling  force  of  the  organization.  He  sets  its 
standards  and  establishes  its  ideals.  He  thinks  of  his  school  as 
something  more  than  a  mere  aggregate  of  classes.  The  school  in 
his  mind  is  an  organization  with  a  life  of  its  own,  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  its  significance  in  the  field  of  education,  and,  moreover, 
it  is  coming  to  have  a  more  sensitive  conscience  with  respect  to 
its  obligations  to  growing  youth. 

The  position  of  the  principal  is  strategic.  He  is  officially 
responsible  for  the  activities  of  the  school  and  also  for  its  spirit 
and  its  morale.  He  is  responsible,  in  a  large  measure,  for  the 
health  of  his  fellow  workers,  pupils,  and  teachers,  for  the  quality 
of  the  teaching,  and  for  the  educational  growth  of  those  associated 
with  him.  The  failure  or  success  of  the  school  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  is  largely  a  matter  of  the  principal's  own  making.  The 
importance  of  the  high  school  principalship  is  more  fully  realized 
to-day  than  ever  before,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  there  are 
more  pupils  in  the  high  schools  than  formerly,  and  that  the  public 
has  a  keener  sense  of  the  social  and  civic  value  of  the  high  school. 
All  these  factors  suggest  possible  points  of  failure  as  well  as. 
emphasize  opportunities  for  service. 

The  discriminating  superintendent  will  delegate  to  the  compe- 
tent principal  much  power  and  responsibility.  He  will  give  him 
opportimities   to   exercise   initiative   and   to   display   his   own 

*Addre»  given  at  Annual  Alumni  Conferences  at  Teachers  College,  February.  1920. 
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individuality.  This  freedom,  at  the  same  time,  involves  on  the 
part  of  the  principal  a  corresponding  loyalty  to  the  larger  aims 
of  the  school  system  as  a  whole,  and  also  to  its  official  head.  The 
day  is  past,  however,  when  this  loyalty  means  simply  willingness 
and  faithfulness  in  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the  superin- 
tendent. 

Why  then  do  some  principals  fail? 

jf.  One  outstanding  reason  for  failure  is  the  lack  of  specific 
professional  training  for  the  position?  Too  frequently  good 
teachers  have  been  advanced  from  the  class  room  to  administra- 
tive responsibilities  because  the  board  of  education  has  desired 
to  recognize  their  worth  by  giving  them  better  salaries.  As  a 
teacher,  the  principal  may  have  been  eminently  successful;  but 
as  an  administrator  he  may  be  a  failure.  Unless  a  principal  thus 
advanced  has  made  a  special  preparation  for  this  work  of  adminis- 
tration, he  usually  lacks  a  broad  and  comprehensive  philosophy 
of  education.  He  has  little  or  no  professional  background  in 
sociology,  economics,  or  related  subjects.  He  has  failed  to  get  the 
specific  training  for  the  position  of  leader,  however  great  his 
success  may  have  been  as  an  instructor.  He  lacks  perspective 
and  vision.  He  is  likely  to  think  of  the  high  school  as  a  separate 
institution,  and  not  as  an  integral  part  of  a  common  school  course 
of  twelve  years. 

Further,  an  untrained  principal  does  not  recognize  the  various 
types  of  pupils  which  make  up  the  high  school  enrollment,  in 
relation  to  their  varying  ages,  probable  destinies,  and  the  length 
of  time  they  will  remain  in  school ;  nor  does  he  consider  the  rela- 
tions which  should  exist  between  the  high  school  and  the  elemen- 
tary grades.  The  secondary  school  stands  for  more  than  he 
thinks.  Without  a  broad  training  for  leadership  the  principal 
is  apt  to  shape  the  school  curricula  in  the  light  of  college  entrance 
requirements.  He  will  think  of  the  school  as  a  place  in  which  to 
administer  courses,  because  he  does  not  appreciate  the  fact  that 
educational  processes  and  materials  are  not  static,  since  society 
is  not  static.  He  fails  to  realize  that  the  high  school  is  interested 
,  primarily  in  persons  in  their  relations  to  knowledge,  to  aptitudes, 
\  to  capacities,  to  training  in  skill,  and  to  matters  of  individual 
V  and  social  development  and  growth.  He  does  not  see  what  these 
elements  of  personal  worth  have  to  do  with  the  real  needs  of  the 
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hour.  In  short,  a  principal  without  training  for  the  work  rarely 
comes  to  know  what  is  really  meant  by  a  high  school.  No  simple 
or  single  expression  describing  the  high  school  can  be  easily  made. 
Its  purposes  are  related  to  knowledge,  aspiration,  purposeful 
habits,  workable  ideals,  and  to  various  forms  of  skill. 

Failing  to  grasp  the  real  significance  of  the  high  school,  the 
principal  is  unable  to  get  the  idea  over  to  the  teachers  associated 
with  him,  to  the  pupils,  or  to  the  public.  In  the  degree  to  which 
this  is  not  done,  the  principal  has  failed.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
succeeds  if  he  has  a  working  knowledge  of  the  opportunities  and 
responsibilities  of  the  high  school  as  a  part  of  the  school  system, 
and  also  has  the  skill  through  knowledge,  insight,  and  ability  to 
bring  those  associated  with  him  to  the  same  view.  In  other 
wprds,  he  succeeds  if  he  has  vision  and  the  qualities  of  leadership. v-^ 

2.  A  second  reason  for  a  principal's  failure  is  to  be  found  in 
his  lack  of  a  keen  sense  of  relative  values  regarding  his  duties, 
and  the  time  at  his  disposal  as  an  administrator,  inspector  or 
appraiser,  and  as  a  supervisor..' 

Too  much  of  a  principal's  time  is  spent  merely  in  keeping  the 
machinery  going.  In  the  business  administration  of  the  schools 
there  is  too  little  responsibility  delegated  to  the  teachers,  to  the 
pupils,  and  to  the  clerks  who  have  in  charge  the  routine  matters 
of  the  school.  In  matters  of  everyday  occurrence  a  good  motto 
for  the  principal  is:  "Do  nothing  in  administration  that  you 
can  get  others  to  do."  Principals  spend  vastly  more  time  than  is 
necessary  in  the  office  on  clerical  details. 

No  one  piece  of  school  administration  is  more  vital  in  the 
matter  of  the  efficient  use  of  the  time  and  energy  of  pupils  and 
teachers  than  the  weekly  schedule  of  recitations,  and  yet  how 
much  time  is  wasted  in  preparing  the  scheme  of  class  work, 
through  failure  to  apply  definite  principles  of  organization  and 
economy.  The  typical  schedule  of  recitations  is  a  mosaic,  organ- 
ized more  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  irregular  through  failure 
than  for  those  who  advance  regularly.  Good  business  manage- 
ment reduces  the  time  ordinarily  taken  to  make  a  schedule,  and 
also  conserves  the  broader  interests  of  the  school.  The  principles 
of  the  "block  plan"  ^  as  worked  out  in  the  Boston  schools  illus- 
trates the  desirable  type  of  schedule  I  have  in  mind. 

^See  School  and  Socidy,  6:688-9. 
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Another  source  of  failure  as  an  administrator  is  the  failure  to 
keep  adequate  school  records.  When  a  pupil  accomplishes  a 
unit  of  work,  he  has  a  right  to  expect  that  a  proper  and  intelligible 
record  has  been  kept,  which  is  capable  of  interpretation  by  any 
one  who  has  access  to  it  later.  The  matter  of  complete  records 
of  high  school  work  is  of  growing  importance  in  connection  with 
the  legal  demands  for  high  school  education  as  a  prerequisite 
to  entering  teaching  or  any  of  the  other  professions. 

Scrupulous  care  in  the  matter  of  keeping  definite  office  hours 
for  the  public  and  for  the  teachers  adds  to  the  confidence  which 

"I  should  be  one  of  the  assets  of  a  school  administrator  in  his  busi- 
ness relations.  When  office  hours  are  advertised,  the  public 
has  a  right  to  expect  that  the  principal  will  keep  them,  and 
it  is  characteristic  of  poor  public  business  if  the  principal  is  not 
to  be  found  by  the  public  or  by  the  teachers  at  the  advertised 
time. 

Many  principals  fail  because  they  take  all  criticism  of  the 
administration  as  personal,  ^he  principal  should  be  a  good 
listenerT    Frequently  a  complainant  is  wholly  satisfied  if  he  has 
had  a  chance  to  tell  his  story  all  the  way  through,  even  if  positive 
action  by  the  principal  does  not  follow.    There  is  all  the  more 
reason  for  courtesy  and  patience  if  the  answer  has  to  be  in  the  . 
negative.    Firmness  and  courtesy  should  characterize  the  prin-« 
cipal's  attitude  in  all  contacts  with  the  public  and  the  school.' 
He  should  be  willing  to  take  any  criticism  which  makes  for  the 
common  good;  otherwise  to  this  extent  he  fails. 
As  an  inspector  or  appraiser  of  school  results,  the  successful 

'  principal  is  familiar  with  the  use  of  standard  tests  and  measures, 
so  far  as  they  have  been  developed  for  high  school  subjects. 
These  tests  he  uses  to  supplement  his  own  observations  of  class- 
room activities.  He  regards  each  subject  m  its  relation  to  the 
other  units  of  the  curriculum.  He  does  curriculum  thinking  and 
does  not  regard  each  subject  as  a  detached  unit  of  school  work.  - 
Failure  as  an  inspector  often  comes  as  the  result  of  not  making 
clear  to  each  teacher  the  bases  upon  which  his  work  is  being 
estimated.  The  standards  used  by  the  principal  are  not  always 
understood  by  the  teacher,  and  I  sometimes  think  that  this 
condition  is  more  frequently  found  in  the  high  school  than  in 
the  elementary  grades. 
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/  The  business  of  the  principal,  as  an  inspector,  is  to  protect 
^  pupils,  teachers,  and  the  public  from  incompetency.  Failure  to 
produce  attainable  results  on  the  part  of  any  teacher  is  a  con- 
dition which  demands  prompt  and  fair  treatment. at  the  hands 
of  a  principal.  He  must  know  good  school  work  when  he  sees  it. 
All  the  school  machinery  and  organization  are  but  means  to  an 
end;  viz.,  that  the  best  possible  conditions  may  be  created  for 
the  act  of  teaching. 

The  chief  business  of  the  principal,  however,  is  to  supervise 
instruction.  This  activity  is  the  largest  field  of  service,  and  yet 
it  is  in  this  relation  that  a  majority  of  principals  fall  short  of 
their  highest  usefulness.  Among  the  causes  which  operate  may 
be  mentioned  lack  of  a  technique  of  supervision,  the  great 
diversity  of  work  offered  in  a  modem  high  school,  failure  to 
recognize  the  various  types  of  learning  which  are  most  prominent 
in  the  different  subjects,  and  the  fact  that  teachers  are  largely 
specialists,  while  the  principal  is  a  general  practitioner  in  the 
field  of  education.  Another  manifest  cause  of  failure  is  the  lack 
of  a  working  knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  adolescence.  A 
still  further  reason  for  failure  is  found  in  not  knowing  the  factors 
of  progression  within  a  given  subject,  whereby  the  different 
stages  of  advancement  may  be  clearly  indicated.  Too  frequently 
there  exists  in  the  supervisor's  mind  no  clean  cut  distinction  be- 
tween the  various  levels  of  difficulty  which  a  sequential  sub- 
ject, e.  g.,  history  or  English,  presents. 

Unless  a  principal  teaches  a  class  regularly,  and  is  responsible 
for  its  progress,  he  is  likely  to  be  out  of  intimate  touch  with  real 
teaching  problems.  To  teach  a  class  means  to  have  a  sympathy 
with  and  an  understanding  of  the  difficulties  met  by  both  pupils 
and  teachers.  At  the  same  time,  by  teaching,  a  principal  would 
be  kept  a  student.  Teaching  offers  also  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  enforce  precept  by  example  through  having  teachers  visit 
the  principal's  class  for  help. 

The  successful  supervisor  uses  his  best  teachers  to  assist  those 
who  are  but  apprentices  or  who  may  be  failing.  Not  to  utilize 
this  valuable  asset  in  any  school  means  failure  to  achieve  the 
highest  success.  Failure  in  supervision  is  due  in  part  to  not 
having  a  definite  plan.  Supervision  should  be  definite  and  sym- 
pathetic, not  merely  incidental  or  accidental.   While  the  approach 
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to  the  teacher  may  appear  incidental,  it  should  be  a  part  of  a 
well  matured  and  constructive  plan  of  the  principal. 
I^J^any  principals  fail  because  their  criticisms  of  their  teachers 

V  are  too  vague  and  indefinite.'  Teachers  may  never  have  clearly 
understood  what  is  expected  of  them,  and,  when  criticized,  the 
suggestions  are  not  always  given  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the 
conditions  under  which  they  work.  Fairness  and  definiteness  in 
criticism,  together  with  discriminating  praise,  make  for  the 
highest  success  in  the  class  room,  and  for  the  success  of  the 
principal  as  a  leader  and  inspirer  of  teachers.  Tit  is  the  spirit  of 
helpfulness  that  counts  in  supervision..'  Principals  as  supervisors 
are  successful  when  they  can  anticipate  a  teacher's  difficulties 
and  needs.  Teachers  should  not  have  to  take  the  initiative  in  all 
cases  when  help  is  needed. 

^.  A  third  outstanding  reason  for  non-success  is  the  princi- 
pal's failure  to  utilize  for  citizenship  ends  and  for  their  incidental 
values,  the  extra-curricular  activities  of  the  school.  Good  citizen- 
ship does  not  consist  merely  in  having  a  knowledge  of  our  civic 
ideals  or  of  the  institutions  which  represent  these  ideals,  but 
rather  in  possessing  habits  of  action  which  involve  such  qualities 
as  respect  for  others,  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  the 
common  weal,  a  spirit  of  the  square  deal.  All  these  qualities  find 
their  expression  in  the  athletic,  debating,  and  social  activities  of 
the  school.  The  successful  principal  knows  this  and  encourages 
these  interests  and  directs  them  into  helpful  channels. 

J  Again,  the  principal  fails  when  he  does  not  become  an  active 
participant  in  the  social  and  civic  life  of  his  community.  The 
principal  is  the  attorney  for  the  high  school  before  the  public. 
He  represents  a  part  of  the  institution  which,  next  to  the  church, 
is  of  most  immediate  interest  to  the  public.  His  participation 
in  civic  affairs  is  to  the  end  that  he  may  be  of  greatest  service 
to  the  children  of  the  community.  Moreover,  the  principal 
needs  the  corrective  which  may  be  supplied  by  his  intimate  con- 
tact with  the  public.  His  own  philosophy  of  life  and  his  profes- 
sional practices  are  greatly  aided  by  this  relationship.  (  The 
danger  arising  from  constant  contact  with  younger  minds  is 
averted  by  closer  relations  with  adults.)  Teachers  and  principals 


often  fail  at  this  point.     \ 
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4.  Finally,  a  principal  fails  by  not  exercising  the  human 
qualities  of  tact,  sympathy,  friendliness,  and  respect  for  others. 
Some  one  has  said  that  the  world  consists  mpstly  of  other  p^ople^. 
I  recently  asked  twelve  adults  chosen  at  random  what  qualities 
they  admired  most  in  the  principals  or  teachers  they  knew  best, 
and  what  were  the  reasons,  as  they  saw  it,  for  the  success  of 
their  principals  and  teachers.  All  who  were  questioned  said 
they  recognized  scholarship  and  executive  skill,  but  that  they 
admired  and  responded  to  tact,  and  understanding  of  youth,  con- 
sideration, and  big-hearted  personality.  One  hundred  teachers, 
when  similarly  questioned,  said  they  admired  most  in  a  princi- 
pal "friendly  sympathy  and  kindly  encouragement."  Further, 
these  teachers  admire  courage  and  a  willingness  to  face  adminis- 
trative problems  as  they  arise,  also  the  principal's  ability  to 
make  decisions,  to  act,  and  to  take  the  consequences  of  his 
decisions.  These  are  the  marks  of  success  in  leadership  in  any 
undertaking.  Are  they  not  especially  needed  in  high  school 
principalships?  Of  course,  every  principal  should  be  possessed  of 
a  saving  sense  of  humor.  This  will  illuminate  many  dark  and 
perplexing  situations. 

To  be  a  success  as  a  principal  means: 

1.  Vision  and  leadership  due  to  natural  ability  and  specific 
training. 

2.  A  sense  of  the  significance  of  his  position  and  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  relative  importance  of  his  duties. 

3.  A  utilization  of  the  life  of  the  school  and  all  its  interests  for 
citizenship  ends. 

4.  The  exercise  of  judgment,  fairness,  and  sympathy  in  his 
contact  with  persons. 

In   conclusion,    the   successful   principal   must   be   intensely 
human,  for  without  this  quality  he  cannot  but  fail. 


i 
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HOW  TO  COMPUTE  THE  MEDIAN 

By  WILLIAM  A.  McCALL 
Aaaistant  Profesaor  of  Experimental  Education,  Teacliera  College 

This  article,  written  by  request,  purposes  to  give  a  brief  sum- 
mary and  evaluation  of  the  manifold  methods  for  computing  the 
median.  The  article  will  close  with  an  amended  definition  of  the 
median  and  with  a  recommendation  as  to  what  method  of  com- 
putation should  be  adopted  for  general  use. 

A  class  of  fifteen  pupils  were  tested  by  the  Courtis  Arithmetic 
Test,  Series  B,  Addition.  The  number  of  problems  done  cor- 
rectly by  eaph  pupil  was  as  in  Table  I. 


Table  I 

f     g    h     i 

k 

I     m    n 

0 

13    7    3    10 

13 

13 

5    5" 

10 

Pupil  a    b     c      d     e 
Score  6    7     10    II     4 

The  first  step  in  the  computation  of  a  median  is  to  arrange  the 
measures  of  Table  I  in  the  order  of  their  size.  Such  an  order  dis- 
iribution  is  given  in  Table  II. 

Table  II 

Pupil  helmagbc      i      0      d      n      j      f      k 
Score  3    4    5    5    6    7    7     10     10    10     II     11     12     13     13 

What  is  the  median  for  the  above  class?    The  median  is, 

according  to  general  acceptance,  that  score  which  has  as  many 

scores  above  it  in  size  as  there  are  scores  below  it  in  size.    When 

scores  are  arranged  in  an  order  distribution,  as  in  Table  II,  the 

median  is  the  middle  measure.  Just  which  score  is  the  middle  one 

N  +  I 
is  quickly  determined  by  the  formula  ,  where  N  is  the 

2 
number  of  scores  or  measures.    Method  I  shows  the  computation : 

Method  I 

Total  number  of  pupils  -  15.  — ^t—  »    ^  "^      =  8 

2  2 

Thus  the  middle  pupil  is  the  eighth 
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Counting  from  the  smallest  score  toward  the  largest  score,  or 

vice  versa,  the  eighth  score  is  10 
Hence,  the  median  =  10 

But  suppose  there  had  been  sixteen  pupils  in  the  class  instead 

of  fifteen  and  that  pupil  p  had  made  a  score  of  7.    Table  III  gives 

the  new  situation. 

Table  III 

Pupil      helmagpbc      i      0      d      n     j      f      k 

Score      3    4    5     5  6    7    7    7    10     10    10    11     11     12    13     13 

* 

Now,  what  is  the  median?  It  is  not  the  middle  score,  for  when 
the  total  of  pupils  in  a  class  is  an  even  number,  there  is  no  middle 
score.  The  definition  for  a  median  does  not  cover  the  case,  conse- 
quently different  statisticians  have  each  proceeded  to  amend  the 
accepted  definition  iiccording  to  his  pleasure.  The  diverse  re- 
sults afford  a  remarkably  telling  argument  for  the  necessity  of 
accurate  and  adequate  original  definition  of  scientific  terminology. 
Methods  II,  III,  and  IV  are  the  ones  most  frequently  used  to 
deal  with  this  situation. 

Method  II  ^ 

N  +  I       16  +  I 
Total  number  of  pupils  =  16.  = =  8.5 

2  2 

Drop  the  .5  and  call  the  middle  score  the  eighth  score 
Counting  from  the  smallest  score,  the  eighth  score  is  7 
Hence,  the  median  =  7 

Method  III 

Add  .5  and  call  the  middle  score  the  ninth  score 
Counting  from  the  smallest  score,  the  ninth  score  is  10 
Hence,  the  median  =  10 

Method  IV 

Call  the  middle  score  halfway  between  the  eighth  and  ninth 

N  +  T 

scores,  since yields  8.5 

2 

Counting  from  the  smallest  score  the  eighth  score  is  7  and  the 

ninth  score  is  10 

Hence,  the  median  =  =  8.5 

2 

1  Sec  Monroe.  DcVoss  and  Kelly:  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements,  page 
243.    (Houghton  Midlin  Co.,  1917.) 
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The  traditional  definition  of  the  median  is  adequate  (i)  when 
there  is  a  middle  score,  and  (2)  when  there  is  no  middle  score  but 
when  the  two  middle-most  scores  are  identical  in  size.  The  ac- 
cepted definition  is  inadequate  when  there  is  no  middle  score  and 
when  the  two  middle-most  scores  are  different  in  size.  Method  I 
is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  original  definition.  Methods 
II,  III,  and  IV  are  necessary  but  arbitrary  amendments.  Of  the 
last  three,  Method  IV  must  surely  appeal  to  all  as  being  in  more 
accord  with  common  sense.  Hence,  the  writer  proposes  the 
following  re-definition  of  the  median:  When  measures  are  ar- 
ranged in  order  of  size^  the  median  is  the  middle  measure,  or  (lack- 
ing a  middle  measure)  midway  between  the  two  middle-most  meas- 
ures. 

We  could  now  consider  answered  the  question  of  how  to  com- 
pute a  median  were  it  not  for  some  statisticians  who  have 
bequeathed  us  even  more  complicated  questions.  Thes6  ques- 
tions cluster  about  the  distinction  between  discrete  and  continu- 
ous scores.  The  significance  of  this  distinction  is  such  that  no 
one  can  determine  the  median  until  he  knows  the  meaning  of  his 
scores. 

What  is  meant  by  discrete  scores?  Substitute,  in  Table  III, 
family  for  pupil,  and  number  of  children  in  school  for  score  and  the 
scores  in  Table  III  will  be  changed  from  continuous  to  discrete. 
Table  III  would  then  read:  family  h  has  three  children  in  school, 
family  e  has  four  children  in  school,  and  so  on.  The  median 
number  of  children  in  school  from  any  one  family  could  not 
possibly  be  8.5.  Such  vivisection  of  a  child  into  halves  would  be 
statistical  murder!  According  to  the  principle  that  .5  or  above 
should  be  called  i.,  the  median  is  9.  Discrete  scores  require  no 
departure  from  Methods  P  or  IV.  When  Method  IV  yields  a 
number  with  a  decimal  in  it,  the  median  may  be  corrected  for 
obvious  absurdity  by  considering  it  as  the  nearest  whole  number. 

What  is  meant  by  continuous  measures?  The  measurements 
of  time,  distance,  weight,  ability  in  addition,  penmanship,  spelling 
and  the  like  are  continuous.  Measurement  of  the  number  of 
children  and  the  like  are  discrete,  because  there  are  gaps  between 

*  Method  V  may  be  applied  to  discrete  scores  when  they  are  grouped  into  a 
frequency  distribution  whose  step-intervals  are  larger  than  one  unit.  The  effect 
of  such  grouping  is  to  make  them  psuedo-continuous. 
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the  various  scores.  We  must  say  2  children,  3  children,  etc.,  with 
no  intervening  step.  We  cannot  say  2.1  children,  2.2  children. 
But  we  can  say  2  hrs.  20  min.  16  sec.,  or  3  lbs.  8.5  oz.,  or  6.72 
examples  in  arithmetic.  Measurements  are  continuous  when  the 
fact  being  measured  is  infinitely  divisible.  4^ 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  for  statistical  computation  to  know  that 
the  data  dealt  with  are  continuous.  It  is  necessary  to  know  from 
what  point  to  what  point  each  score-interval  is  continuous.  The 
spread  of  each  score-interval  is  determined  by  the  method  of 
scoring.  Given  this  method  of  scoring,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
determine  the  spread.  Courtis  directs  that  no  pupil  is  to  receive 
credit  for  an  example  which  is  only  partly  finished,  even  though 
the  pupil  has  nine-tenths  of  an  example  done  correctly  when  time 
is  called.  Consequently  the  pupil  will  be  scored,  say,  7,  when  his 
real  score  is  7.9  or  possibly  7.943.  Hence,  a  score  of  7  means  7  to 
7.9999,  etc.,  or,  as  it  will  henceforth  be  expressed,  7  to  8,  or  7-8; 
a  score  of  8  means  8  to  9,  and  so  on.  Had  Courtis  directed  that 
each  pupil  finishing  half  or  more  of  an  example  should  receive 
complete  credit,  7  would  mean  6.5-7.4999,  etc.;  8  would  mean 
7-5~8.5,  and  so  on.  Had  Courtis  directed  that  each  pupil  finishing 
the  slightest  portion  of  an  example  should  receive  credit  for  that 
example,  7  would  mean  6.0-6.9999,  etc.,  or  6.0-7.0.  Suppose, 
further,  that  Courtis  had  directed  that  each  pupil  receive  a  credit 
of  two  points  for  each  example  correctly  and  completely  done; 
then  a  score  of  6  would  mean,  not  6-7,  but  6-8,  and  a  score  of  8 
would  mean  8-10.  In  summary,  it  is  necessary  to  answer  two 
questions  before  beginning  to  compute  a  median,  or  any  other 
measure  for  that  matter:  Are  the  scores  discrete  or  continuous? 
If  continuous,  what  is  the  spread  of  each  score? 

What  is  the  influence  of  continuous  scores  upon  the  computa- 
tion of  the  median?  They  have  no  influence  whatever.  Like 
discrete  scores,  continuous  scores  require  no  departure  from 
Method  I  or  Method  IV.  It  is  important  for  the  reader  to  keep 
this  in  mind  if  he  is  to  think  clearly  about  the  computation  of  the 
median.  The  methods  yet  to  be  described  are  not  new  methods 
of  computing  the  median,  as  is  frequently  supposed.  They  are 
merely  devices  for  correcting  crude  scoring.  If  it  were  convenient 
to  determine,  while  scoring  a  pupil's  paper,  that  his  exact  score 
is,  say,  7.493  instead  of  merely  tabulating  it  as  7,  the  median 
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should  be  computed  according  to  Method  I  or  Method  IV.  But 
test  scoring  is  usually  so  crude  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  an 
attempt  be  made  to  correct  for  crude  scoring  by  statistical 
methods.  Let  us  illustrate  the  principle  of  the  new  methods 
before  demonstrating  them.  Table  IV  gives  scores  on  the 
Courtis  Addition  Test,  scored  according  to  his  directions. 

Table  IV 

Pupil  abcdefghijkl  m  n  o 
Score      344556666677789 

Since  there  is  an  odd  number  of  pupils,  Method  I  is  applicable. 
But  before  applying  Method  I  the  scores  should  be  corrected  for 
crudeness.  The  scores  are  continuous  and  a  score  of  6  lies  some- 
where between  6.0  to  6.999,  ^^c,  or  from  6.0  to  7.0.'  There  are 
five  scores  of  6.  We  do  not  know  how  nearly  these  five  pupils 
came  to  completing  the  seventh  problem.  The  most  convenient 
guess  is  that  they  are  distributed  evenly  over  the  interval  6-7. 
The  fifteen  scores  of  Table  IV  are  re-expressed  below  in  terms  of 
their  most  probable  location. 

Table  V 

3-4,  4-4.5,  4-5-5»  5-5-5»  5-5-6,  6^.2,  6.2-6.4,  6.4-6.6,  6.6-6.8, 
6.8-7,  7-7.33>i,  7.33>i-7.66^,  766^-8,  8-9,  9-10 

According  to  Method  I,  the  middle  score  is  in  the  interval 
6.4-6.6.  The  most  likely  location  of  this  score  is  at  the  mid-point 
of  the  interval  6.4-6.6  or  at  6.5.  Hence,  the  interpolated  median 
is  6.5.  Without  attempting  to  refine  the  scores  Method  I  would 
yield  a  median  of  6.0.  But  the  chances  are  far  greater  that  the 
real  median  would  be,  by  more  accurate  scoring,  nearer  6.5  than 
6.0. 

What  would  be  the  median  if  there  were  another  score  of  9? 
This  would  make  sixteen  pupils,  and  Method  IV  would  be  appli- 
cable. The  median  would  be  midway  between  6.4-6.6  and  6.6-6.8. 
Obviously  the  median  would  be  the  average  of  6.5  and  6.7,  or  the 
junction-point  of  the  two  intervals,  that  is,  6.6.     But  suppose 

*  We  might  just  as  well  have  chosen  a  test  where  6  means  not  6-7  but  5.5-6.5. 
In  that  case  Table  V  would  be:  2.5-3.5,  3.5-4.  4-4.5,  etc. 
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there  were  enough  scores  of  9  or  larger  to  make  a  total  of  twenty 
scores,  what  would  be  the  median?  This  would  give  for  the  two 
middle-most  score-intervals  6.8-7  sind  7-7.33^.  The  average  of 
their  mid-points,  6.9  and  7.166+,  would  be  7.033+.  Is  7.033+ 
or  7  the  median?  In  other  words,  shall  we  define  midway  between 
the  two  middle-most  score-intervals  as  the  average  of  the  two 
mid-points  or  as  the  junction-point  of  the  two  intervals?  The 
average  is  7.033+  while  the  junction  point  is  7. 

Either  of  the  above  alternatives  is  about  as  logical  as  the  other. 
The  traditional  definition  of  the  median  makes  it  that  measure 
above  which  and  below  which  is  an  equal  number  of  the  cases. 
But  since  no  middle  case  exists  when  there  is  an  even  number  of 
measures,  it  would  seem  that  the  median  should  be  called  that 
point  above  which  and  lielow  which  is  an  equal  number  of  the 
scores.  Changing  middle  score  to  middle  point  makes  the  defini- 
tion, as  Buckingham  points  out,  universally  applicable.  So 
changed,  the  definition  applies  to  discrete  or  continuous  scores 
and  to  an  odd  or  an  even  number  of  scores.  Now  the  interval 
6.8-7  terminates  at  point  7.0  and  the  interval  7-7.33^,  counting 
backward,  terminates  at  point  7.0.  Thus  logic  seems  to  favor  the 
junction  point  of  7.0  as  the  median,  if  we  think  of  a  score  as  repre- 
sented by  its  spread.  But  if  we  think  of  a  score  as  at  the  mid- 
point of  its  interval,  logic  favors  the  average  of  the  two  mid- 
f)oints,  namely,  7.033+,  as  the  mMism.  It  seems  to  the  writer 
that  the  latter  position  is  slightly  more  defensible.  But  practical 
convenience  enormously  outweighs  the  slight  difference  in- 
volved, at  least  for  those  who  are  not  engaged  in  extremely  refined 
research  and  equally  refined  statistical  computation.  All  the 
methods  simple  enough  for  common  use  assume  the  junction- 
point.    For  general  practice,  then,  we  favor  the  junction-point. 

Another  situation  remains  to  be  considered.  Continue  our  last 
supposition  of  twenty  scores,  but  imagine  that  the  two  middle- 
most intervals  are  6.8-7  and  8-9  with  no  score  at  all  between  7 
and  8.  This  situation  frequently  arises.  Now,  what  is  the 
median?  There  is  no  junction-point  since  the  lower  interval 
terminates  at  7.0  and  the  upper  interval  terminates  at  8.0.  Rugg 
very  wisely  tells  us  that  a  median  from  such  a  situation  as  this  is 
not  worth  worrying  much  about.  But  we  need  to  agree  upon  how 
to  deal  with  the  problem.    Common  sense  suggests  that  all  blank 
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intervals  be  apportioned  equally  to  the  lower  and  upper  score- 
intervals.   This  gives  a  median  of  7.5. 

A  final  problem.  Throughout  this  discussion  we  have  assumed 
that  scores  are  distributed  evenly  over  the  score-interval.  For 
example,  we  assigned  to  each  of  the  five  scores  of  6  in  Table  IV  an 
interval  of  .2.  The  statistical  methods  to  be  described  assume  this 
even  distribution.    But  a  closer  bunching  of  scores  just  below  our 


Method  V 


Exam. 

Freq. 

Computation 

3-4 

4-5 

5-6 

6-7 

7-8 

8-9 
9-10 

I 

2 
2 

5 

3 
I 

I 

N       15 

-  =  —  =  7.5 

2        2 

Counting  down  the  "Freq."  column 

7.5  =  I  +  2  +  2  +  2.5  (of  the  5  scores  of  6-7) 

2  s 

The  median  is  -^  of  6  to  7  above  6 

5 

Median  -  6  +  C'^  of  6  to  7) 

5 

=  6  +  C'^  of  i) 

5 
=  6.5 

N 

15 

median  score-interval  and  a  thinning  out  just  above  make  it 
probable  that  the  true  median  score  falls  somewhat  below  the 
mid-point  of  its  interval  instead  of  at  the  mid-point.  To  take 
the  shape  of  the  frequency  curve  into  consideration,  when  com- 
puting the  median,  is  a  complicated  matter.  The  practice  of  the 
methods  for  doing  this  will  for  some  time  be  the  peculiar  privilege 
of  the  statistical  "sharks,"  and  hence  need  concern  us  no  further 
in  this  article.  Most  readers  who  have  had  sufficient  will-power  to 
progress  to  this  point  in  our  discussion  are  doubtless  satisfied  that 
the  program  already  proposed  is  quite  sufficient. 

Method  V  *  applied  to  the  scores  of  Table  IV  shows  that  the 
statistical  process  of  computing  a  median  and  refining  crude  scor- 
ing at  one  stroke  is  a  very  simple  matter  after  all.  We  have  thrown 

*  See  such  books  on  Statistics  as  those  by  Thomdike  and  Rugg, 
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the  scores  of  Table  V  from  an  order  distribution  into  a  frequency 
distribution.  Even  this  is  not  necessary  but  it  is  more  convenient. 

Thus  Method  V  gives  the  same  median  as  was  gotten  by  the 
more  elaborate  process  of  spacing  off  the  score-intervals. 

Some  individuals  prefer  to  compute  the  median  by  means  of  a 
formula.  The  process  of  Method  V  is  condensed  below  into 
Kelley's  formula  for  computing  the  median.  The  writer  is  in- 
deb  ted  to  Professor  Kelley  for  this  description: 

"The  calculation  of  the  median  may  be  expressed  in  a  formula 
as  follows: 

1.  Let  N  =  the  total  number  of  cases,  or  the  sum  of  the 
frequencies  of  all  the  classes.  ^    , 

2.  Determine  the  class  in  which  the measure  lies.     If 

2 

it  lies  between  two  classes,  as  sometimes  happens  when  N  is 
even,  the  common  boundary  of  these  two  classes  is  the  median 
and  no  further  calculation  is  necessary. 

3.  Let  /  =  the  frequency  of  this  class. 

4.  Let  i  =  the  class  interval,  or  range  covered  by  the  median  class. 

5.  Let  F  =  the  sum  of  the  frequencies  of  all  the  classes  below 
(or  above)  this  class. 

6.  Let  V  =  the  value  of  the  lower  (or  upper)  boundary  of  this  class. 

7.  Let  Mdn  =  the  median  value. 

N 

F       (Calculated  from  below  up,  or 


^ 


hen  Mdn  =*  i^  +   — *    going  from  small  values  to  large 

/  values) 

Also    Mdn  =  V  —  — *  (Calculated  from  above  down) 

/ 
These  two  values  of  Mdn  are,  of  coi^^,  identical. 
Using  this  formula  upon  the  prece3mg  example  and  calculating 
from  below  up,  gives: 

N  =  i5 

The  median  class  is  6-7  examples 

/  =5 

«■     =  I.OO 

F  =  5  (I  +  2  +  2) 
V    =  6.00 
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2 

Substituting  Mdn  =  6.oo  H i.oo  =  6.50 

5 

The  same  example  calculated  from  above  down  gives: 
N  =  15./  =  5,  i  =  LOO,  F  =  5  (i  +  I  +  3),  V  =  7.00 

2 

Substituting  Mdn  =  7.00  — i.oo  =  6.50'' 

5 
The  median  was  located  in  Methods  I  and  IV  by  the  formula 

^  "^  ^.     It  was  located  in  Method  V  by  the  formula  _.     The 
2  2 

N  +  I 
formula must  not  be  used  with  Method  V,    Kelley's  use  of 

2 

N  +  I  . 

in  solving  his  formula  is  legitimate.     Kelley's  formula 

2 

yields  the  same  median  as  Method  V.  A  close  study  of  Method 
V  and  Kelley's  formula  will  show  why  its  use  in  one  place  is 
legitimate,  while  in  the  other  place  it  is  wrong.    Courtis  ^  has  used 

N  +  I 

with  Method  V  but  he  seems  to  have  done  so  consciouslv 

2 

to  avoid  working  with  fractions.  Scchrist  ^  has  made  the  same 
error  and  aggravates  the  error  on  the  next  page  by  attempting  to 

N  +  I 
apply to  the  computation  of  quartile  points  as  well.     If 

2 

N  +  I 
we  use  it  in  connection  with  Method  V  above, equals  8. 

2 

Counting  down  the  frequency  column,  8  gives  an  interpolated 
median  of  6.6.    But  we  have  already  shown  that  6.5  and  not  6.6 

is  the  truer  median.    Methods  I  and  IV  employed because 

2 

N  +  I 
there  we  were  seeking  the  middle  score  and gives  us  the 

2 

*Courti-,  S.  A..  Annual  Accounting,  IQ13-IQ16.  p.  35.  (82  Eliot  Stre-'t.  Detroit, 
Mich.) 

•  Sechrist,  H..  An  Introduction  to  Statistical  Method,  pp.  260-263.  (The  Macmillan 
Company,  1917.) 
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ordinal  number  of  this  middle  score.    Method  V  does  not  seek 
the  middle  score  so  much  as  it  seeks  the  middle  or  median  point. 

N  . 
For  this  purpose  —  is  preferable  unless  Kelley's  formula  is  used. 

2 

N 
Furthermore,  —  has  the  advantage  of  yielding  the  same  median 

2 

irrespective  of  the  direction  in  which  the  counting  is  done.    This 
is  illustrated  below. 


Exam. 

Freq. 

Computation 

10-9 
9-8 

I 
I 

N 

-  =  7.5 

2 

8-7 

3 

Counting  down  the  "Freq.**  column, 

7-6 

5 

7.5  =  I  +  I  +  3  +  2.5  (of  the  5  scores  of  7-6) 

^5 

2 

Median  =  7  —    (—  of  7  to  6) 

5 

5-4 
4-3 

2 
I 

=  7  -    (-^  of  I) 
5 

=  6.5 

N 

15 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion  the  writer  recommends  the  following  definition 
of  a  practical  median:  When  measures  are  arranged  in  order  of 
size,  the  median  is  the  middle  measure  or  {lacking  a  middle  measure) 
midway  between  the  two  middle-most  measures.  It  is  understood 
that  when  the  measures  are  continuous,  middle  measure  means 
the  mid-point  of  the  middle  score-interval  after  the  scores  have 
been  refined  for  crude  scoring,  as  in  Table  V.  It  is  also  under- 
stood that  midway  means  the  average  (corrected  for  absurdity) 
of  the  two  middle-most  scores  when  scores  are  discrete,  and  the 
junction-point  of  the  two  middle-most  score-intervals  when 
measures  are  continuous.  If  there  is  a  gap  instead  of  a  junction- 
point,  half  the  space  of  the  gap  should  be  added  to  the  lower 
score-interval  and  half  to  the  upper  score-interval. 
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When  measures  are  discrete  these  conditions  are  satisfied  by 
Method  I  or  Method  IV.  When  measures  are  continuous  the 
conditions  are  satisfied  by  Method  V.^  A  few  of  these  conditions 
are  somewhat  arbitrary,  and  hence  should  be  passed  upon  and 
conventionalized  by  some  authorized  organization.  The  writer 
believes,  however,  that  in  every  instance  where  perfect  theory  has 
been  sacrificed,  it  has  not  been  sacrificed  to  personal  bias  but  to 
undoubted  convenience.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  conditions 
are  arbitrary. 

III.  I.  Scores  Grouped  in  Step-intervals  of  Two.   Sample 

Scores:    2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  etc. 


Exam. 

Preq. 

Computation 

2-4 
4-6 

6-8 

8-10 

3 

7 

4 
I 

1 

N 

—  =  7-5 

2 

Counting  down  the  "Freq."  column, 
7-5  =  3  +  4-5  (of  the  7  scores  of  4-6) 

Median  -  4  +   &^  of  4  to  6) 

7 

=  4+    (^0f2) 

7 
=  5.29  or  5.3 

N 

15 

Methods  I  and  IV  need  no  further  illustration,  so  the  remainder 
of  this  article  is  devoted  to  the  application  of  Method  V  to  a 
variety  of  situations. 

Some  tests  are  so  scored  or  some  data  are  so  collected  that  6 
means  6—7.      Such,  for  example,  is  the  Courtis  test  already  de- 

'  When  an  approximate  median  is  all  that  is  desired,  continuous  scores  may  be 
treated  as  discrete  and  dealt  with  by  Methods  I  and  IV.  Use  Method  V  when 
results  are  to  be  published.  Also  discrete  scores  may  be  grouped  into  larger 
intervals,  such  as  in  Illustration  I,  and  treated  as  though  pseudo-continuous;  then 
Method  V  would  apply  in  computing  the  median. 

There  are  times  when  the  computation  is  only  for  inspectional  purposes,  oi 
when  the  cases  are  very  few  or  when  the  concentration  about  the  median  point  is 
very  slight,  or  when,  for  some  reasons,  the  results  are  known  to  be  very  unreliable. 
In  all  such  cases  the  refinements  of  Method  V  may  not  be  worth  the  trouble,  even 
when  the  scores  are  continuous.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Method  V  is  just  about  as  easy  and  rapid  as  Methods  I  and  IV. 
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scribed.  Judgment  scales,  like  the  Thoradike  Handwriting  Scale, 
are  usually  so  scored  that  6  means  5.5  —  6.5.  Why  a  score  on  a 
judgment  scale  usually  has  a  different  spread  is  easily  explained. 
Imagine  a  handwriting  scale  with  ten  specimens  of  handwriting 
with  values:  o,  1,2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  If  a  pupil's  penmanship 
specimen  is  more  like  6  in  merit  than  like  either  5  or  7,  it  is 
usually  scored  6.     If  the  specimen  is  5.5,  it  is  scored  6.     If  it  is 

III.  II.  Scores  According  to  the  Thorndike  Handwriting 
Scale.    Sample  Scores:    7,  8,  9,  10,  etc. 


Quality 

Freq, 

CompukUian 

6.5-  7.5 

7.5-  8.5 
8.5-  9.5 

9.5-10.5 
1 0.5-1 1.5 

I 

2 

3 

4 

2 

N=6 

2 

Counting    down    the    "Freq."    colunm, 
6  =  I  +  2  +  3  +■  0  (of  the  4  scores  of 
9.5-10.5) 

Median  =  9.5  +    (-  of  9.5  to  10.5) 

4 

=  9.5  +   (-  of  1.0) 
4 

=  9.5 

N 

12 

5.7  it  is  scored  6.  If  it  is  6.3,  it  is  scored  6.  If  it  is  6.48,  it  is 
scored  6.  In  sum,  if  it  is  anywhere  between  5.5  and  6.499,  ^^  ^^ 
scored  6.     Hence  6  means  5.5-6.5,  7  means  6.5-7.5,  ^^c. 

Dr.  Kelley  has  made  the  suggestion  that  every  continuous 
score  should  be  treated  as  extending  from  halfway  between  itself 
and  the  preceding  score  to  halfway  between  itself  and  the  suc- 
ceeding score,  according  to  111.  II  and  III.  To  do  so  iivould  make 
the  median  comparable  to  the  good,  old-fashioned  average  got 
by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  scores  by  their  number,  and  thus 
facilitate  the  computation  of  skewness.  The  writer  agrees  with 
Dr.  Kelley  to  the  extent  that,  for  the  sake  of  greater  simplifica- 
tion, we  should  arbitrarily  fix  the  spread  of  each  score-interval 
without  regard  to  the  method  of  scoring.    Dr.  Kelley's  sugges- 
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tion,  while  valuable,  runs  counter  to  such  a  deeply-rooted  prac- 
tice and  is  so  arbitrary  that  the  writer  does  not  feel  the  time  has 
come  to  recommend  it.  But  the  writer  does  feel  free  to  urge  all 
to  hold  themselves  ready  to  adopt  a  uniform  practice  when  the 
call  from  authoritative  organizations  comes. 

III.    III.  Scores   According  to  the   Ayres   Handwriting 
Scale.    Sample  Scores:    40,  50,  60,  70,  etc. 


Quality 

Freq. 

Computation 

35-45 
45-55 
55-65 
65-75 
75-85 
85-95 

2 

3 

0 

4 
I 

I 

N 

—  =  5-5 

2 

Counting  down    the     "Freq."     column, 
5.5  =  2  +  3'  +  -5  (of  the  4  scores  of 
65-75) 

Median  =  65  +   (^  of  65  to  75) 

4 

=  65  +    (^  of  10) 
4 

N 

II 

=  66.25  or  66.3 

III.  IV.  Scores  According  to  Nassau  County  Composition 
Scale.    Sample  Scores:  o,  i.i,  1.9,  2.8,  3.8,  5.0,  etc. 


Quality 

Freq, 

Computation 

.55-1.5 
1.5  -2.35 
2.35-3.3 

3.3  -4.4 

4.4  -5.5 

5.5  -6.6 

I 
0 
2 

4 

3 
2 

N=6 

2 

Counting    down    the    "Freq."    column, 
6  =  1+0  +  2  +  3  (of  the  4  scores  of 

3-3-4.4) 

Median  =  3.3  +  (-  of  i.i) 

4 
=  3.3  +  .825 

N 

12 

=  4.125  or  4.1 
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Occasionally  pupil  scores  are  ref)orted  in  terms  of  some  judg- 
ment scale,  like  the  Nassau  County  Composition  Scale,  whose 
steps  are  irregular.  For  such  scales  the  computation  is  shown  in 
111.  IV  above. 

111.  V  shows  how  to  deal  with  a  gap  in  the  scores.  The  reader 
should  compare  111.  V  with  111.  II  and  III  in  order  not  to  get 


III.  V.  Scores  According  to  the  Woody-McCall  Mixed 

Fundamentals  of  Arithmetic.    Sample 

Scores.    3,  4,  5,  6,  etc. 


Quality 

Freq. 

Computation 

3-4 

I 

N 

-  =  5 

4-5 

0 

2 

5-6 

I 

Counting    down    the    "Freq."    column, 

^7 

3 

5  =  1+0  +  1+3  and  0  (of  the  2 
scores  of  8-9) 

7-8 

0 
2 

Median  =  7.5  +    (-  of  7.5  to  9) 

2 

9-10 

lO-II 

2 

I 

=  7.5  +  (-  of  1.5) 
2 

—  7-5 

N 

10 

III.  VI.  Frequency  of  Families  with  a  Given  Number  of 

Pupils  in  School.     Method  I 


Pupils 

Freq. 

Computfition 

I 

2 

3 
4 
5 

20 

30 
10 

5 
2 

Since  there  are  67  families,  the  middle 
family  is  the  34th 

Counting  down  the  "Freq."  column,  the 
34th  family  is  somewhere  among  the 
30  families  with  two  pupils  each   in 
school.     Hence, 

N 

67 

Median  =  2  pupils  per  family 
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confused.  111.  V  shows  a  gap  at  the  7-8  interval.  In  all  such  cases 
half  the  space  of  the  gap-interval  goes  to  the  score-interval  just 
below  it  and  half  to  the  score-interval  just  above  it,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration.  Were  there  a  gap  of  two  score-intervals,  the 
lower  gap-interval  would  go  to  the  score-interval  just  below,  and 
the  upper  gap-interval  would  go  to  the  score-interval  just  above. 
Lest  anyone  should  think  that  frequency  distributions  are 
useful  only  in  connection  with  continuous  scores  and  Method 
V,  111.  VI  and  VII  are  given,  showing  the  computation  of  a 
median  of  discrete  measures. 


III.  VII.  Nature  of  Data  as  in  Illustration  VI.  Method  IV 


Pufnls 

Freq. 

Computation 

I 

2 

3 
4 
5 

5 
8 

6 

4 
3 

Since  the  number  of  families  is  an  even 
26,  there  is  no  middle  family.  The  13th 
family,    counting   down    the    "Freq." 
column,  has  2  pupils.   The  13th  family, 
counting  up,   has   3   pupils.     Hence, 

Median  = —  2.5.  Since  the  an- 

2 

swer   is   absurd   the   median   can   be 

N 

26 

taken  as  either  2  or  3  pupils  per  family. 

SoMB  Rbfbrbncbs  to  More  Elaboratb  Methods 
OF  Computing  the  Median 

ZiZEK,  Persons.  Statistical  Averages.  (Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  New  York.) 
BowLBT.  Elements  of  Statistics,   (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.) 
YuLB.  An  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Statistics,  (C.  Griffin  and  Co.,  London.) 


TEACHING  THROUGH  THE  USE  OF  PROJECTS 

OR  PURPOSEFUL  ACTS  * 

How  Provide  for  the  Development  of 
Fundamental  Skills? 

By  STUART  A.  COURTIS 

Director  of  Educational  Research,  Detroit  Public  Schooli 

The  topic  assigned  me  in  this  morning's  discussion  is  an  im- 
portant one  because  it  deals  with  a  question  which,  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other,  rises  in  a  teacher's  or  a  superintendent's 
mind  when  he  is  "on  the  fence"  and  has  not  yet  decided  on  which 
side  to  get  down.  He  may  be  conscious  of  the  mechanical  and 
deadening  character  of  the  drill  work  in  his  own  school  system, 
he  may  admit  the  essential  value  of  "interest"  and  "purpose"  in 
children's  activities,  he  may  even  earnestly  desire  a  greater 
freedom  and  a  more  democratic  spirit  in  his  class  rooms;  but 
the  thought  which  is  potent  to  inhibit  these,  and  many  other  in- 
fluences which  make  for  the  adoption  of  the  project  method,  is 
precisely  the  fear  that  the  new  type  of  work  will  not  provide  for 
the  adequate  development  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
and  of  those  other  fundamental  skills  so  cherished  by  the  Ameri- 
can public — spelling,  geography,  and  English  composition. 

The  advocate  of  the  project  method  who  ignores  this  fear,  or 
treats  it  with  contempt,  is  either  ignorant  of  the  practical  situa- 
tion in  American  education  to-day,  or  unfair  to  the  average 
schoolman.  In  either  case  his  action  is  most  unwise  and  operates 
more  effectively  to  retard  the  spread  of  the  project  method  than 
the  unjust  criticisms  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  method.  The 
situation  must  be  faced  squarely  and  the  superintendent's  ques- 
tion adequately  answered. 

Consider  for  a  moment  public  pressure  for  results^  We  say 
education  is  a  basic  American  ideal  because  Americans  from  the 
very  first,  and  up  to  the  present  moment,  have  regarded  educa- 

*  Address  given  at  Teachers  College  Alumni  Conferences,  xpxg. 
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tion  as  essential  to  the  life  of  the  republic.  This  means  that  every 
true  American  has  felt  that  if  proper  educational  opportunities 
were  provided,  all  would  be  well.  He  has  been  quite  willing  to 
turn  the  actual  teaching  over  to  schoolmasters,  but  he  has  ex- 
pected their  efforts  to  function  in  the  struggle  for  progress  in 
American  life,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  by  the  individual. 
When  things  go  wrong  anywhere  in  the  social  order,  he,  quite 
consistently,  has  a  tendency  to  feel  that  the  trouble  must  be 
sought  back  in  the  school,  so  he  begins  to  examine  his  children 
to  see  whether  or  not  the  schoolmasters  are  doing  the  work  for 
which  he  has  paid  them.  Not  knowing  what  to  look  for,  he 
seizes  upon  the  most  evident  products  of  education.  "Knowledge 
is  power"  he  thinks,  and  he  judges  accordingly.  Read  any  lay 
criticism  of  the  schools,  past  or  present,  and  see  how  unvaryingly 
it  is  based  upon  discoveries  of  deficiencies  of  either  knowledge 
or  skill. 

In  recent  years  educational  measurement  has  aggravated  the 
situation.  For  measurement  has  made  it  easier  to  discover 
educational  deficiencies  and  to  measure  their  extent.  Every 
superintendent  these  days  knows  that  at  any  time  the  survey 
lightning  may  strike  close  at  home  and  that  if  it  does,  it  is  "re- 
sults" to  which  attention  will  be  directed.  Many  of  us  value  the 
project  method  because  we  believe  it  changes  the  educ!^tional 
perspective  of  the  teacher,  and  directs  her  attention  to  children 
instead  of  to  results.  But  there  is  no  escape  from  the  fact  that 
the  project  method,  or  any  other  method  for  that  matter,  is,  in 
the  last  analysis,  a  method  of  securing  results,  and  that  no  school 
man  whose  bread  and  butter  depends  upon  his  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  those  who  pay  his  salary,  can  afford  for  one  instant  to 
neglect  a  consideration  of  what  the  tangible  outcomes  of  the 
adoption  of  the  project  method  will  be. 

Put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the  average  American  city  superin- 
tendent to-day.  He  knows  that  his  teachers  are  working  under 
great  pressure  and  on  the  whole  doing  their  best  as  they  see  it. 
He  knows  that  his  courses  of  study  have  been  elaborately  and 
carefully  worked  out,  and  that  much  time  and  effort  is  given  to 
drill  and  review.  He  knows,  further,  that  his  present  results  are 
very  unsatisfactory  and  will  not  bear  close  scrutiny  except  by 
comparison  with  the  poor  work  that  other  school  systems  are 
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doing.  He  knows  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  such 
efficiency  as  he  now  has,  and  that  to  relax  for  one  moment  the 
effort  and  care  he  is  expending  in  keeping  the  wheels  turning 
smoothly,  means  an  immediate  running  down  of  the  quality  of  his 
output. 

Then  he  hears  of  the  project  method.    He  sees  a  demonstration 
lesson.    The  theory  appeals  to  his  common  sense.    The  promised 
outcome  seems  desirable.    He  notes,  however,  the  real  or  apparent! 
disorganization   of   subject   matter   and    the   absence   of  drill.  I 
Doubts  arise.     He  looks  for  proof  that  the  project  method  will 
be  effective  in  producing  the  results  he  is  expected  to  achieve. 
What  does  he  find?  He  reads  the  Teachers  College  Record  for 
November  and  studies  the  scores  of  the  Horace  Mann  School. 
It  is  not  a  clear,  reassuring  record.    He  reads  the  Gary  survey. 
It  is  even  more  disturbing.     He  looks,  and  looks  in  vain,  for  1 
experimental  evidence  that  the  new  method  has  anywhere  de- 
veloped degrees  of  skill  equal  to  those  which  he  has  already- 
adopted  as  desirable  standards.     Too  often  his  conclusion  is, 
"The  project  method  may  be  all  right  for  private  or  experi- 
mental schools,  but  I  simply  can't  afford  to  run  any  risks.    I 
will  stick  to  the  old  ways  a  little  longer." 

Face  to  face  with  these  conditions,  two  courses  are  open  to 
those  who  believe  that  the  project  method  is  the  ultimate  method. 
One  is  to  prove  that  present  standards  of  knowledge  and  skill  • 
are  altogether  too  high,  to  try  to  educate  the  public  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  lower  standards  and  to  the  appraisal  at  their  true 
worth  of  such  other  outcomes  of  the  method  as  there  may  be. 
The  other  is  to  frankly  set  before  themselves  the  desirability  of 
achieving  accepted  standards  of  knowledge  and  skill,  and  of 
proving  by  measurement  that  it  is  possible  to  attain  them  on  the 
project  basis. 

In  my  judgment  no  contribution  to  American  education  could 
be  made  which  would  have  greater  immediate  practical  value 
than  experimental  proof  by  measurement  that,  hour  for  hour,  the  ' 
project  method  prodnrpg  larger  return?,  than  rnmpiilsnrv  mechan- 
ical drills.  I  have  taken  the  time  to  emphasize  the  superintend- 
ent's viewpoint  because  I  feel  that  many  advocates  of  desirable 
changes  in  method  do  not  have  an  adequate  understanding  of 
the  part  this  viewpoint  plays  in  determining  the  attitude  of  the 
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superintendent  toward  experimental  work  in  the  schools  under 
his  control.  Personally,  I  am  convinced  that  the  second  of  the 
courses  described  is  the  one  to  follow,  and  I  want  to  spend  the 
rest  of  my  time  this  morning  in  arraying  for  your  consideration 
the  principles  and  criteria  which  should  guide  us  in  our  experi- 
mental attempt  to  achieve  that  goal. 

The  first  of  the  questions  to  be  considered  is  this.  If  a  child 
works  industriously  all  his  school  days  at  projects  of  value  which 
interest  him,  may  he  reasonably  be  expected  to  acquire  therefrom 
adequate  degrees  of  the  knowledges  and  skills  involved?  The 
answer  is  not  as  simple  as  it  would  appear  to  be.  We  "learn  to  do 
by  doing,"  to  be  sure,  but  we  do  not  necessarily  learn  the  best 
ways  of  doing  things,  nor  do  we  necessarily  acquire  from  our 
activity  degrees  of  skill  which  are  adequate.  For  instance,  I 
know  an  illiterate  man  who  for  many  years  barely  made  his 
living  by  keeping  a  grocery  store  in  an  isolated  community. 
He  could  add,  subtract,  multiply,  divide,  and  make  change  by 
some  practical  method  of  his  own,  but  when  competition  ap- 
peared his  store  was  quickly  eliminated.  In  this  case  the  activity, 
although  fully  motivated,  failed  to  evolve  adequate  control  over 
the  conventional  number  system  and  symbols. 

Another  man  I  know,  a  college  graduate,  is  very  fond  of  read- 
ing. He  reads  a  great  deal  but  with  difficulty.  Somewhere  in 
his  development  he  acquired  faulty  habits  of  eye  movement. 
The  more  he  reads,  the  more  firmly  he  establishes  the  wrong 
habits.  In  this  case  neither  education  nor  purposeful  activity, 
in  and  of  itself,  has  operated  to  produce  desirable  results. 

What  about  writing?  Most  of  you  are  writing  every  day.  Is 
the  rate  and  quality  of  your  handwriting  improving  because  of 
its  use  in  the  purposeful  activity?  Mine  isn't.  I  have  already 
planned  that  when  I  get  back  to  Detroit  I  shall  again  revert  to 
drill  to  offset  the  undesirable  effects  of  rapid  note-taking  during 
this  year  of  study.  I  know  that  drill  for  that  purpose  will  be 
effective  because  it  has  so  operated  in  the  past. 

In  general  I  believe  this  principle  will  be  found  to  hold.  If 
the  knowledge  or  skill  is  of  such  a  character  that  undesirable  re- 
sults follow  directly  from  failure,  purposeful  activity  may  be 
depended  upon  to  build  up  slowly,  by  trial  and  error  methods, 
correct  habits  and  adequate  degrees  of  skill.    But  if  the  operation 
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of  the  habit  or  skill  is  obscure,  so  that  cause  and  effect  may  not 
be  easily  and  directly  traced,  mere  activity,  except  by  chance 
will  not  produce  the  desired  result. 

For  instance,  many  of  you  know  that  you  do  not  read  as  rapidly 
or  as  understandingly  as  other  people.  How  many  of  you  could 
tell  whether  or  not  your  difficulty  is  caused  by  poor  habits  of 
eye-movement?  How  many  of  you  know  anything  at  all  about 
the  type  of  eye-movements  you  personally  employ  in  reading? 
On  the  other  hand,  all  of  us  learn  correct  habits  of  speaking  and  of 
spelling.  Very  poor  spellers  who  live  in  an  environment  of  good 
spellers  eventually  learn  to  spell  correctly  the  most  frequently 
occurring  words.  Even  adults  who  move  from  the  West  to  New 
York  soon  have  to  struggle  to  retain  their  "r's"  and  "a's". 

In  this  respect,  the  development  curves  for  such  abilities  as 
multiplication  and  spelling  are  of  markedly  different  character. 
At  Gary,  for  instance,  where  tests  of  the  elementary  school  were 
given  in  the  high  school  also,  the  eighth  grade  scores  in  spelling 
were  low  but  the  scores  on  the  same  words  rose  steadily  through 
high  school  years.  Ultimately  high  school  students  were  found 
who  spelled  the  eighth  grade  words  as  well  as  eighth  grade  chil- 
dren in  conventional  schools.  In  multiplication,  however,  ac- 
curacy of  work  was  not  only  low  in  the  eighth  grade  but  did  not 
rise  during  high  school  years,  showing,  it  seems  to  me,  that  as 
soon  as  direct  training  stopped  the  use  of  multiplication  in 
algebra,  physics,  etc.,  did  not  contribute  to  the  development  of 
further  skill.  The  first  step  in  the  solution  of  our  problem,  there- 
fore, is  to  determine  very  definitely  which  knowledges,  which 
habits,  which  skills,  and  what  degree  of  each,  may  be  left  safely 
to  the  incidental  selection  of  the  activities  themselves  and  which 
must  be  provided  for  systematically  by  special  training. 

There  are,  however,  other  considerations  whose  possible 
bearings  on  our  problem  need  to  be  kept  in  mind.  Our  civiliza- 
tion is  the  product  of  an  age-long  evolution  in  which  the  best 
solutions  for  our  common  problems  have  been  slowly  and  labori- 
ously built  up  by  the  master  minds  of  the  ages.  The  basic  func- 
tion of  the  school  is  to  transmit  this  social  inheritance  to  the  on- 
coming generation.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  more  efficiently 
this  duty  is  discharged,  the  greater  will  be  the  contribution  to 
the  social  progress  which  the  new  generation  will  make. 


;i 
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.  From  this  point  of  view  the  school  must  not  only  see  to  it  that 
!  the  child  acquires  the  fundamental  skills,  but  also  that  he  wastes 
,  no  time  in  doing  so.  If  compulsory  drill  exercises  under  expert 
teaching  will  short-circuit  the  slow  evolutionary  development 
which  comes  from  the  use  of  skill  in  purposeful  activity,  then  not 
to  drill  a  child  is  to  handicap  both  him  and  society.  Here,  too, 
unfortunately,  we  can  reach  at  present  no  ceftain  conclusion; 
for  it  may  be  that  the  concomitant  and  accessory  effects  of  the 
evolutionary  development  are  of  more  value  tlian  the  efficiency 
which  the  drill  method  might  yield.  For  instance,  if  drill  neces- 
sarily tended  to  the  suppression  of  personality,  and  purposeful 
activity  to  its  development  and  expansion,  we  could  not  afford 
to  achieve  efficiency  by  drill  methods.  The  crucial  experiment 
on  this  point  has  yet  to  be  made. 

One  of  the  important  considerations  often  overlooked  is  that 
no  two  children  are  exactly  alike  or  learn  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
On  this  point  scientific  investigation  is  very  clear  in  its  conclu- 
sions. No  two  individuals  profit  to  the  same  degree  by  any 
activity,  or  in  the  same  way,  or  at  the  same  rate,  or  uniformly 
at  all  times.  Even  for  any  one  individual  different  methods  of 
learning  may  be  needed  for  two  types  of  activities  as  closely  related 
as  addition  and  division.  Learning  by  doing  provides  for  such 
individual  adjustment  while  conventional  class  drills  do  not.  On 
first  thought  the  necessity  for  making  adjustment  for  individual 
differences  would  seem  to  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the 
use  of  class  drills  and  an  unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of  the 
project  method,  but  really  it  is  not.  Measurement  has  made 
possible  complete  individual  adjustment  in  group  drills. 

So  far  we  have  not  discussed  the  effect  of  the  most  important 
element  of  the  project  method;  that  of  purpose  or  motive. 
Here  measurement  again  bears  witness  in  no  uncertain  way  to 
the  utter  futility  of  mere  drill  as  a  method  of  teaching.  We  do 
not  have  to  guess  at  the  efficiency  of  unmotivated  drill.  We 
know,  both  in  terms  of  general  progress  and  in  terms  of  individual 
growths,  just  what  our  schools  are  accomplishing  at  present. 
For  instance,  on  the  basis  of  tests  the  country  over^it  is  possible 
to  say  that  out  of  every  thousand  children  practicing  handwriting 
from  75  to  lOO  minutes  a  week,  less  than  lOO  children  ordinarily 
show  a  real  improvement  as  a  result  of  a  year's  practice.    For 
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at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  children  the  time  spent  in  handwriting 
exercise  is  just  plain  waste;  while  for  very  many  of  them  the 
effects  of  the  drill  are  positively  evil.  Conventional  drills  in 
arithmetic  are  at  best  only  from  two  to  three  times  as  effective; 
while  the  data  of  both  Ayres  and  Buckingham  agree  in  showing 
that  drills  in  spelling,  the  most  effectively  taught  of  the  drill 
subjects,  affect  about  a  third  of  the  children.  That  is,  if  a  word  is 
taught  during  any  year,  about  one  third  of  the  children  who  could 
not  spell  it  correctly  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  can  spell  it  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year. 

The  other  day  in  my  reading  I  came  across  the  report  of  a  sur- 
vey in  1878  of  twenty-four  towns  in  Norfolk  County,  Mass. . 
Among  other  figures  it  reported  the  number  of  fourth-grade 
children  who  spelled  correctly  'Vhich"  and  "whose,"  two  words 
which  occur  in  the  Ayres  Scale.  For  "which,"  the  results  then 
were  69  per  cent  and  now  66  per  cent,  while  for  "whose"  the  figures 
then  were  54  per  cent,  now  58  per  cent.  That  is,  after  35  or  40 
years  of  progress  the  general  effectiveness  of  spelling  teaching  as 
measured  by  these  two  words  has  not  been  changed.  ' 

Other  things  have  changed,  however.  In  a  survey  of  the  Boston 
schools  in  1845,  the  average  number  of  floggings  reported  for  one 
school  on  the  basis  of  a  week's  observations  was  65  per  day,  and 
it  is  explicitly  stated  that  this  is  not  an  exceptional  but  a  repre- 
sentative school.  If  with  compulsory  drills  backed  by  corporal 
punishment  the  schoolmasters  of  the  previous  generation  were 
unable  to  secure  any  better  results  in  even  the  mechanical  skills 
than  the  schools  of  the  present, day,  surely  there  is  reason  to 
hope  that  eventually  methods  still  more  humane  and  scientific 
will  replace  those  now  generally  employed.'  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  progress  from  present  practice  to  an  almost  ideal  administra- 
tion of  the  project  method  does  not  involve  so  great  a  change  in 
viewpoint  as  the  change  that  was  made  from  the  methods  and 
curricula  of  seventy-five  years  ago  to  those  of  the  present  day. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  the  old  adage,  "You 
can  lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  you  cannot  make  him  drink,"  holds 
in  educational  matters  also.  You  can  make  a  child  go  through 
the  motions  of  practicing,  but  you  cannot  make  the  effects  of  the 
practice  stick  in  his  nervous  system  unless  you  secure  the  consent 
of  the  governed.    It  is  not  alone  what  a  child  does  that  educates 
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him;  the  motives  and  emotional  states  which  accompany  his 
activities  play  a  crucial  part.  A  child  may  be  compelled  by  force 
to  go  through  the  motions  of  an  addition  drill,  but  in  such  cases 
his  outward  activity  is  usually  accompanied  internally  by  the 
raging  resentment  of  an  outraged  personality,  and  by  a  deep- 
seated  conviction  that  the  activity  itself  is  valueless.  Under  such 
conditions  he  may  not  only  lose  in  both  speed  and  accuracy 
as  a  result  of  his  practice,  but  he  is  almost  certain  to  develop  a 
Bolshevistic,  rebellious  attitude  toward  the  entire  scheme  of 
things  educational,  and  a  personal  hatred  of  both  teacher  and 
subject. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  teachers  make  the  mistake  of  suppos- 
ing that  any  drill  in  and  of  itself  is  valueless.  If  we  define  drill 
as  an  activity  carried  on  as  an  end  in  itself,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  control  over  the  activity,  and  not  for  its  products,  we 
find  a  great  deal  of  drill  in  life  outside  of  school.  Almost  all  play 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  drill.  The  kitten  chases  its  tail,  and 
the  baby  babbles  "da-da-da"  from  sheer  satisfaction  in  the 
activity.  Most  of  us  have  drilled  ourselves  in  the  lise  of  certain 
strokes  in  tennis,  or  in  ways  of  holding  or  throwing  a  ball.  How 
many  of  you  learned  to  drive  an  automotJile  by  driving  at  once 
through  a  busy  street?  Most  of  us  preferred  to  be  drilled  by  an 
expert  until  he  assured  us  we  were  competent  to  attempt  a  real 
drive.  I  can  find  nothing  intrinsically  wrong  with  drill.  Under 
right  conditions  and  done  with  the  proper  motives,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  efficient  forms  of  educational  activity.    It  is  true  that 

I  all  persons  do  not  need  drill,  l^ven  in  Gary  in  all  the  elementary 
grades  there  were  children  who  had  spent  their  entire  educational 
lives  in  the  Gary  schools,  yet  who  were  able  to  speH  perfectly  the 
tests  for  their  grade.  There  are  individuals  who  without  drill 
are  able  to  drive  an  automobile  or  an  aeroplane  the  first  time  they 
try  it,  who,  in  other  words,  learn  so  readily  by  doing  that  they 

I  need  no  other  training.  The  essential  point  to  notice,  however, 
is  that  the  number /)f  such  individuals  is  small.  On  the  basis  of 
such  measurements  as  have  been  made  we  can  say  with  some 
definiteness  that  the  number  of  children  who  are  "natural-bom" 
spellers  is  approximately  ten  per  cent  of  the  total.  For  the  other 
90  j)er  cent  the  acquisition  of  adequate  skill  involves  either  a  pro- 
longed period  of  purposeful  activity  or  some  form  of  direct  drill. 
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For  instance,  in  Detroit,  for  one  experiment,  we  found  by 
testing,  five  common  words  which  no  child  in  a  certain  second 
grade  class  could  spell  correctly.  They  were  picture,  circus, 
pencil,  knife,  and  umbrella.  The  class  then  used  these  words  in 
a  spelling  game  each  day.  There  was  no  study  except  that 
which  came  from  the  use  of  the  words  in  the  game.  The  children 
probably  were  not  interested  in  the  spelling,  but  they  did  enjoy 
the  fun.  As  a  result  of  this  incidental  drill  the  first  day  two  chil- 
dren learned  to  spell  the  words  correctly.  At  the  end  of  5  days 
12  children  could  spell  the  words,  in  10  days  the  number  had 
risen  to  17,  while  at  the  end  of  16  days,  when  the  experiment  was 
discontinued,  there  were  still  13  children  out  of  38  in  the  class  so 
limited  in  ability  to  learn  spelling  that  opportimities  adequate 
for  most  of  the  children  were  not  sufficient  for  them.*^ 

Similar  data  could  be  shown  in  any  amount,  but  there  is  no 
need.  There  is  no  individual  in  this  room  who  cannot  supply  from 
his  own  personal  experiences  instances  of  differences  in  capacity 
to  learn.  For  all  but  the  specially  gifted,  therefore,  artificially 
created  conditions  which  enable  ordinary  individuals  who  really 
wish  to  learn  to  repeat  over  and  over  again  special  phases  of 
some  purposeful  activity  are  necessary  and  of  vital  benefit. 

For  the  present  discussion  the  important  fact  is  that  drill  is 
not  only  a  natural  way  of  learning,  but  an  economical  way  for  a 
very  large  percentage  of  our  school  population.  The  essential  ele- 
ment, however,  is  not  primarily  the  number  or  character  of  the 
repetitions^  but  the  wholeheartedness  of  the  desire  of  the  indi- ' 
vidual  to  profit  by  the  practice.     It  cannot  be  too  much  em-- 
phasized  that  drill  may  thus  be  as  much  a  self-directed,  purpose- 
ful activity  as  any  other  occupation.    It  is  for  this  reason,  I  take* 
it,  that  drill  finds  a  place  among  Professor  Kilpatrick's  four  types 
of  projects. 

May  I  say  something,  also,  about  the  social  aspects  of  drill? 
I  have  heard  ardent  advocates  of  the  project  method  disparage 
class  drills  as  non-social.     I  can  find  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
drill  to  prevent  the  motive  from  being  the  highest  that  can  move  , 
man  to  action,  namely,  the  desire  to  be  of  service  to  his  fellow ! 
men.    If  a  child  drills  himself  in  addition  because  he  has  come  to  ^ 
see  that  skill  in  addition  is  essential  to  the  achievement  of  a 
social  purpose,  what  element  of  harm,  or  evil,  is  there  in  the  situa- 
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tion?  None,  I  think;  and  if  it  so  happens  that  of  necessity  forty 
children  agree  to  carry  on  their  individual  practice  in  the  same 
room  at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same  conditions,  the  ap- 
parent outward  uniformity  is  no  handicap,  provided  each  child 
really  drills  himself  on  his  own  material,  at  his  own  rate,  and  in 
his  own  way.  In  fact,  the  reverse  is  true.  The  social  setting 
operates  to  raise  to  a  higher  level  each  individual's  appreciation 
of  the  meaning  of  his  drill  project.  The  success  achieved  by 
others  will  be  just  as  truly  an  inspiration  to  effort  as  it  is  in  any 
other  social  situation,  and  the  individual's  personal  success  may 
be  recognized  as  a  contribution  to  social  progress  of  the  group. 
^  The  last  element  I  shall  present  for  your  consideration  is  the 
I  possibility  of  there  being  critical  steps  or  phases  in  the  develop- 
^  ment  of  skill.  In  such  a  case  careful  organization  of  procedure, 
\  and  scientific  determination  of  the  best  sequence  may  mean  de- 
creased teaching  effort,  decreased  learning  time,  and  increased 
final  efficiency.  In  industry  this  step  ^as  already  been  taken. 
For  instance,  I  heard  an  efficiency  engineer  describe  the  process 
of  building  up  a  proper  method  of  drill  in  typewriting.  Moving 
pictures  were  taken  of  ten  of  the  most  expert  operators  that  could 
be  found.  These  pictures  constituted  an  analysis  of  the  activity 
into  minute  elements.  For  example,  my  friend  had  nine  separate 
pictures  showing  every  movement  of  one  finger  from  the  tirne 
it  started  to  press  one  key  until  it  was  ready  to  strike  the  next. 
These  films  were  cut  apart  and  each  section  compared,  motion 
by  motion.  Selection  was  made  of  the  best,  and,  motion  by  mo- 
tion, a  perfect  expert  operator  was  built  up  by  a  combination  of  the 
best  elements  in  each  of  the  ten  expert  performances.  When  the 
composite  film  was  completed  it  was  used  to  train  new  operators. 
That  is,  in  teaching  typewriting  it  has  been  found  wasteful  to 
learn  by  doing.  The  beginner  is  shown  objectively  from  the 
very  first  how  to  make  each  motion  correctly.  The  result  seemed 
to  me  incredible.  I  hesitate  to  quote  because  I  dare  not  trust  my 
memory,  and  the  figures,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  not  in  print;  but 
I  know  that  expert  operators  were  made  in  a  very  small  number  of 
lessons.  This  is  but  one  of  many  similar  cases  in  the  commercial 
field.  Are  there  no  lessons  for  us  in  this?  There  are  best  habits 
of  adding,  and  a  best  sequence  of  effort  in  developing  these  habits. 
The  same  is  true  of  every  other  educational  skill.    Formally  or- 
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ganized  drill  material  embodying  the  results  of  extensive  investi- 
gations makes  it  possible  for  the  person  who  desires  to  learn  to 
achieve  his  goal  quickly,  efficiently,  and  with  the  least  possible 
effort.  For  the  organization  of  the  drill  material  places  at  his 
disposal  the  experience  of  others  more  gifted  and  more  expert 
than  himself. 

I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  problem  of  providing  for ; 
the  development  of  fundamental  skills  is  no  simple  one  to  be 
left  to  take  care  of  itself,  or  to  be  dismissed  with  a  magic  formula  . 
"learn  to  do  by  doing."  We  need  to  pick  and  choose  among  con- 
flicting elements,  only  a  few  of  which  I  have  presented  here. 
By  way  of  conclusion  let  me  ask  you  to  imagine  a  school  in  which 
the  central  core  of  the  work  was  a  series  of  projects  drawn  from 
the  social  life  of  the  day,  but  so  based  upon  the  elemental  im- 
pulses and  desires  of  child  life  that  they  elicited  from  the  children 
-whole-hearted,  self-directed  effort.  Suppose,  further,  that  each 
of  the  projects  was  so  objectively  defined  that  each  child  could 
judge  of  his  own  success  or  failure.  Finally,  suppose  that  in  event 
of  failure,  or  of  poor  work,  there  was  available  drill  material,  1 
perfectly  and  scientifically  organized,  so  that  it  was  possible  for 
each  child  to  give  himself  just  the  amount  and  type  of  drill  which 
was  required  for  each  need  as  it  arose.  Would  there  not  be  pro- 
vision for  adequate  drill,  and  would  not  final  abilities  be  adequate 
for  efficient  social  living? 

It  is  toward  such  an  ideal  that  we  are  working  in  Detroit. 
We  have  not  gone  far,  it  is  true.  We  have  the  machinery  for  the 
drill  work  in  arithmetic  completed,  and  that  for  writing  nearing 
completion.  The  work  on  the  spelling  drills  is  under  way.  These 
are  the  easier  phases  of  our  problem.  We  are  just  beginning  on 
the  selection  and  organization  of  suitable  projects.  The  most 
important  problem  of  all  has  scarcely  been  touched,  namely, 
that  of  so  adjusting  the  viewpoint  of  more  than  3,000  teachers 
that  our  educational  machinery  may  be  administered  democrati- 
cally and  with  due  respect  for  the  inherent  dignity  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  individual.  True  project  teaching  takes  time;' 
we  propose  to  get  that  time  by  eliminating  the  waste  in  useless 
drill.  We  shall  have  succeeded  only  when  the  attainment  of 
standard  degrees  of  the  fundamental  skills  comes  as  a  result  of 
self-directed  drill  projects. 
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and  to  adult  activities;  illustrative  material.   The  first  book  in  its  field. 

'—.     "Project-Problem  Method  in  History."     Historical 

Outlook,  11:107-10  (1920). 

Information  projects,  enjoyment  projects,  and  problem  projects.  Effect- 
to-cause  and  cause-to-effect  problems  in  history.  Illustrations.  The  initiation 
of  projects.    Steps  in  the  project  process. 

.    "Project-Problem  Method  in  the  Teaching  of  Geog- 
raphy." ^  Journal  of  Geography,  16:333-38  (1918). 

A  general  discussion  of  the  nature  of  solutions,  the  advantages,  the  difficul- 
ties, and  the  dangers  of  the  method,  with  a  number  of  illustrations. 

.     "Value  of  the  Problem-Project  Method  in  Elemen- 
tary Education."  Elementary  SchoolJournal,  18:618-22  (1918). 

Treats  of  four  steps  and  nine  advantages.  Says  the  teacher  can  no  longer 
afford  not  to  be  master  of  the  method.    The  illustrative  material  is  excellent. 

Burks,  J.  D.    "Environment  of  the  School."    Teachers  College 

Record,  3:273-91  (1902). 

The  environment  is  that  of  the  Speyer  School.  This  article  admirably 
illustrates  one  kind  of  knowledge  needed  in  education  through  projects. 

Burns,    H.    F.      "Group   Socialized    Recitation."     EducaHon, 

39:176-^1  (1918). 

Develops  somewhat  elaborately  a  plan  of  discussion  in  small  groups  as  prep- 
aration for  recitation.  The  plan  is  reported  as  having  been  warmly  approved  by 
certain  high  school  pupils,  who  say  that  it  is  broadening,  it  is  interesting,  it 
develops  coherent  expression  and  cooperation,  and  that  it  provokes  thought. 
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Carman,  K.  V.  "Basing  Work  in  Industrial  Arts  on  the  Con- 
struction of  a  New  Building."  Teachers  College  Record, 
17:247-62  (1916). 

"In  basing  the  larger  portion  of  a  year's  work  in  industrial  arts  upon  the 
erection  of  a  new  high  school  building,  he  has  given  a  practical  demonstration 
in  the  enrichment  of  school  work  by  deriving  its  motives  from  community 
activities.  .  .  Cooperation  of  the  teachers  came  as  the  most  natural  thing. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Carman's  successful  experiment  should  stimulate  other  teachers 
to  similar  effort."    F.  G.  Bonser. 

Charters,  J.  A.  "Problem  Method  of  Teaching  Ideals."  Eng- 
lish Journal,  8461-73  (1919). 

It  18  recommended  that  children  be  given  problems  the  solution  of  which  will 
develop  appreciation  for  the  ideals  to  be  taught. 

Charters,  W.  W.  Methods  of  Teaching  Developed  from  a  Func- 
tional Standpoint,    255pp.     Rowe,  Peterson  (1909). 

A  suggestive  reading  on  the  multiplicity  and  relativity  of  aims,  the  relations 
of  method  and  content,  the  intrinsic  function  of  subject-matter,  structure  and 
subject-matter,  motives,  control  of  values,  methods,  order,  concreteness,  and 
drill. 
• .     "Projects  in  Home  Economics  Teaching."    Journal 

of  Home  Economics,  10:114-19  (1918). 

Definition,  relation  to  curriculum,  advantages  and  limitations  of  projects. 

Chicago  Normal  College  Students.  "Suggestive  Outline  for 
Project-Problem  Teaching."    Chicago  Schools  Journal,  2:17-20 

(1919). 

Questions  to  stimulate  interest  and  bring  out  the  suggestion  by  the  group 
that  a  club  be  formed  to  study  Chicago's  achievements  and  needs.  The  plans 
made  by  the  group  are  presented  as  well  as  plans  made  for  the  organization  of  a 
dramatic  club  among  the  pupils. 

Clark,  A.  B.  "Experiment  in  Problem  Teaching."  English 
Journal,  6:535-38  (1917)- 

Describes  the  writing  and  production  of  a  play  in  one  year  by  seventeen 
high  school  pupils.  Preliminary  writing  of  plots  and  plays;  earning  money  to 
sec  Forbes- Robertson;  interviewing  the  great  actor;  conversations  with 
miners  and  mining  experts;  community  suggestions;  type-writing,  producing, 
and  printing.   A  long,  complex,  but  well  sustained  problem-project. 

Clark,  L.  A.  "Good  Way  to  Teach  History."  School  Review, 
17:255-^  (1909). 

A  record  of  events  in  a  high  school  with  evidence  of  keen  interest  and  suc- 
cessful outcomes.  "No  teacher  is  equal  to  the  dynamic  force  of  the  class  before 
her." 
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CoLViN,  S.  S.    Learning  Process,    336pp.     Macmillan  (1915). 

Chapters  XX-XXII  analyze  logical  thinking,  judgment,  and  reasoning  and 
discuss  instruction  in  the  form  of  the  problem. 

Cook,  E.  C.  "Experiment  in  the  Teaching  of  College  English." 
Teachers  College  Record,  19:131-46  (1918). 

Designed  to  ascertain  whether  freedom  in  class  work  develops  more  genuine 
literary  taste  and  judgment  than  regularly  imposed  lessons.  The  quality  and 
quantity  of  result  are  tentatively  regarded  as  favoring  freedom. 

Cooke,  F.  J.  and  others.  Francis  W.  Parker  School  Year 
Book.     (Chicago.) 

Vol.  I :    Social  Motive  in  School  Work.     139pp.     (1912.) 
Vol.  2:     Morning  Exercise  as  a  Socializing  Influence.  198pp. 

(1913.) 
Vol.  3:    Expression  as  a  Means  of  Training  Motive.     188pp. 

(19140 
Vol.  4:    Education   Through  Concrete  Experience.      187pp. 

(1915.) 
Vol.  5 :     The  Course  in  Science.     i68pp.     (1918.) 

There  is  as  yet,  perhaps,  no  fuller  single  source  of  clear  and  sound  illustra- 
tions of  education  that  has  been  accomplished  through  projects. 

Cook,  H.  C.  Play  Way:  An  Essay  in  Educational  Method. 
367pp.    Stokes  (191 7). 

Unique,  undoubtedly  possessing  style,  full  of  epigrammatic  wit  and  pedagog- 
ical wisdom.  Discusses  principles  and  methods  of  education;  as  play,  self- 
government,  "littleman  lectures,"  a  play  town,  acting,  and  play  making.  Easily 
skimmed  for  its  kernels,  yet  sustained  in  quality.  "The  basis  of  educational 
method  is  regard  for  the  interests  of  children,"  .suggests  a  dominant  attitude. 

Courtis,  S.  A.  "Teaching  Through  the  Use  of  Projects  or  Pur- 
poseful Acts.  How  Provide  for  the  Development  of  Funda- 
mental Skills?"  Teachers  College  Record,  21:  No.  2  (March, 
1920). 

Faces  squarely  certain  considerations  very  often  urged  as  limitations  of  the 
project  method.  Searching  positive  and  negative  criticism  both  of  project 
method  and  of  drill  methods;  of  existing  practice  and  theory.  The  broad  out- 
line of  a  constructive  program  synthesizing  project  and  drill. 

Craigo,  R.  T.  "New  Idea  in  Trade  Training."  Artisan,  1:6-7 
(1919)- 

At  Dunwoody  Institute  interest  in  learning  is  said  to  be  created  by  a  little 
participation  in  actual  industry  at  the  outset.  Students  about  to  study 
framing,  rafter-cutting,  and  flooring,  first  build  a  small  building. 
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Davidson,  P.  E.    "Educational  Reform  and  the  Manly  Virtues." 
School  and  Society,  8:361-67  (1918). 

Discusses  Flexner's  Modem  School,  raising  questions  regarding  modem 
education,  particularly  regarding  the  relation  of  interest  and  effort  to  prepara- 
tion for  life.  The  author  feels  the  need  of  a  legitimate  compromise  between 
interest  and  effort. 

Dearbors,  G.V.N.  How  to  Learn  Easily.  221pp.   Little  (191 6). 

One  of  the  how-to-study  books  from  which  one  may  take  helpful  suggestions 
for  his  own  method  in  its  general  aspects. 

Detraz,  M.  J.     "Materials  and  Activities  in  the  Third  Grade." 

Teachers  College  Record,  20:210-18  (1919). 

Tells  of  the  social  difficulties  in  a  self-directed  group,  of  which  the  teacher  is 
an  influential  member,  and  of  their  solution  by  the  group.  The  narrative  is 
vivid,  dignified,  and  convincing.    The  curriculum  content  is  given. 

Dewey,  E.    New  Schools  for  Old:  the  Regeneration  of  the  Porter 

School.    337pp.     Dutton  (1919). 

A  solution  of  difficulties  typical  of  rural  education  through  means  typically 
accessible  in  the  country.  The  things  done  in  the  school  were  done  with  an  eye 
to  the  education  of  the  community.  School  and  community  interest  were  made 
one. 

Dewey,  E.  and  Dewey,  J.     Schools  of  To-morrow.     316pp. 
Dutton  (1915). 

A  contemporary  source  of  current  thought  on  purposeful  activity  in  educa- 
tion, as  related  to  natural  development,  freedom,  individuality,  play,  education 
through  industry,  and  democratic  education.  Certain  "schools  of  to-morrow," 
now  famous,  are  here  described. 

Dewey,  J.    "Activity."    In  Monroe:   Cyclopedia  of  Education, 
1:33  (1919). 

Philosophy,  psychology,  logic,  practice,  and  equipment  as  related  to  the 
concept  of  activity. 

.     Child  and   Curriculum.    40pp.     Univ.   of   Chicago 

(1902). 

From  the  point  of  view  of  Dewey's  philosophy  of  education,  the  basis  and 
background  of  project  learning  are  presented  in  relation  to  the  learner  and  what 
is  learned.  Principles  for  the  guidance  of  teaching;  education  as  its  own  end; 
society  as  its  own  end;  interest  and  motive. 

.    Democracy  and  Education:    An  Introduction  to  the 

Philosophy  of  Education.    434pp.     Macmillan  (1916). 

The  general  philosophic  background  and  basis  of  the  problem-project 
method. 
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Dewey,  J.    How  We  Think,    224pp.    Heath  (1910). 

A  main  source  of  the  philosophy  and  psychology  of  education  through 
problems,  with  much  specific  advice  as  to  procedure  in  the  school. 

.    Interest  and  EffoTtin  Education.     loipp.    Houghton 

MifHin  (1913). 

An  integral  portion  of  the  Dewey  philosophy  and  psychology  of  education 
that  is  the  basis  and  background  for  the  project  method.  Deals  with  ethical 
educational  problems  sure  to  arise  in  the  earlier  stages  of  experiment  with  the 
project  method.  Virtually  a  later  edition  of  the  author's  Interest  as  Related  to 
WUl, 

.    Interest  as  Related  to  Will,    Second  supplement  to  the 

Herbart  Yearbook.    40pp.     Univ.  of  Chicago  (1895). 

A  philosophic  consideration  of  the  first  rank,  dealing  with  certain  illogical 
and  harmful  dualisms  frequently  held  as  true  and  of  certain  logical  and  benefi- 
cial monistic  aspects  of  the  problem  of  interest  as  related  to  will.  Propulsive, 
objective,  and  emotional  phases  of  interest,  work,  and  drudgery;  pleasure, 
desire,  ends,  ideals,  effort,  strain,  and  discipline  are  treated. 

.    "Method."    In  Monroe:    Cyclopedia  of  Education, 

IV:202-5  (1913)- 

An  exposition  of  a  part  of  the  philosophy  fundamental  to  the  project  method. 
Method  as  related  to  institutional  agencies  and  to  subject  matter;  educational 
method;  logical  method;  general  method;  method  as  an  aspect  of  content; 
purpose  and  interest;   relation  of  scientific  method  to  educational  method. 

.    "Method    in    Science    Teaching."    General   Science 

Quarterly,  1:3-9;  N,E,A,  Proceedings,  54:729-34  (191 6). 

Stages  of  the  educational  development  of  science.  The  dynamic  point  of 
view  contrasted  with  the  merely  informational.  The  extremes  of  memorixing 
for  task-masters  and  of  aimless  freedom  are  to  be  avoided. 

.    Moral  Principles  in  Education,    60pp.    Houghton 


MifHin  (1909). 

Morality  as  an  aspect  of  method  and  of  content;  moral  purpose  of  the 
school;  moral  training  given  by  the  school  community;  social  nature  of  the 
course  of  study;  psychological  aspect  of  moral  education.  The  philosophic 
source,  as  opposed  to  the  dualism  of  much  that  is  common  in  practice. 

.    "Nature  of  Method."    Chap.  13  in  Democracy  and 


Education,  pp.  193-21 1.     Macmillan  (1916). 

Treats  of  method  as  an  aspect  of  content,  as  general  and  individual;  of  self- 
consciousness,  open-mindedness,  single-mindedness,  and  responsibility  as 
traits  of  individual  method.  A  piece  of  philosophy  fundamental  to  the 
problem-project  method. 
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Dewey,  J.    "Problem."    In  Monroe:    Cyclopedia  of  Education, 
547  (1913). 

A  brief  statement  of  the  philofiophy  of  the  problem  as  fundamental  in  educa- 
tional method. 

.     "Prospective  Elementary  Education."    In  Teaching 

Elementary  School  Subjects  (Rapeer,  L.  W.,  ed.).    pp.  552-69. 
Scribner  (1917). 

Such  topics  as  pragmatism  and  intelligence,  former  theories,  the  new  theory 
of  mind,  thinking,  method,  subject  matter,  occupation,  and  x-alues  are  pre- 
sented from  the  point  of  view  of  education  through  purposeful  activity. 

.     "Reasoning  in  Early  Childhood."     Teachers  College 

Record,  15^15  (i9H)- 

The  improvement  of  reasoning  power  b  perhaps  impossible  through  teach- 
ing, but  the  conditions  which  permit  its  de\*elopmeat  may  be  proWded.  Three 
constant  conditions  of  thinking:  end,  means,  disco\-ery.  A  writing  of  impor- 
tance as  showing  through  what  means  reasoning  capacity  may  grow  and 
through  what  means  it  will  not. 

.    School    and    Society,     164pp.     Univ.    of    Chicago 

(1915)- 

Treats  of  the  relation  of  actix-e  occupation  to  the  devek>pment  of  spirit  in 
the  school,  and  of  certain  projects  as  recapitulations  of  race  experiences.  A 
fundamental  discussion  of  the  psychology  of  occupation  for  common  ends. 

Dopp,    K.    E.    Place  of  Industries   in   Elementary  Education. 
270pp.     Univ.  of  Chicago  (1913). 

Suggesti\'e  in  many  parts,  but  especially  in  Chap.  V,  which  treats  of  the 
problem  of  the  teacher  who  is  not  furnished  with  the  equipment  needed  for  in- 
dustrial projects. 

Earhart,  L.  B.     "Experiment  in  Teaching  Children  to  Study." 
Education,  30:236-44  (1909). 

Can  fourth  grade  pupils  be  taught  to  study  a  reading  lesson  independently? 
The  question  b  answered  affirmati\'ely,  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  method 
of  inxTstigation  is  presented.  Ver>'  useful  on  the  problem  side  of  the  project 
method. 

1 .    Systematic  Stiuly  in  the  Elementary  Schools,    97  pp. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni\*ersir\-  ^IQOS). 

Treats  of  the  usual  lack  of  effect i\'e  study  by  children  and  of  its  possibility. 
of  the  recognition  of  problems,  collecting  data,  scientific  doubt,  \-eri6cition. 
menaorixing,  and  of  recognizing  indi\-iduality.  Illustratix-e  nvaterial  is  in- 
cluded. An  excellent  anal\^  of  the  educational  situation  as  to  children's 
study,  and  of  valid  methods. 
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Earhart,  L.  B.    Teaching  Children  to  Study,   181  pp.    Houghton 

Mifflin  (1909). 

Treats  of  the  inductive  and  deductive  methods  of  study,  of  the  text-book  in 
study,  of  children's  abilities  for  study,  and  of  present  attainments.  Very 
useful  on  the  problem  side  of  the  problem-project  method. 

.    Types  of  Teaching,    277pp.  Houghton  Mifflin  (1915). 

See  especially  Chap.  XIV  on  "Training  children  to  study."  Treats  of  finding 
the  aim,  judging  of  hypotheses,  collecting  and  evaluating  data,  organizing 
data,  suspending  judgment,  testing  conclusions,  and  thoughtful  memorizing. 
Valuable  for  the  problem  aspect  of  the  problem-project  method. 

Fell,   E.   E.     'Socializing  the  School  and  the  Community." 

Moderator-Topics,  38453-55,  469-71  (1918). 

Describes  the  organization,  subsequent  management,  and  benefits  of  clubs 
for  parents  and  teachers. 

FiNLAY-JoHNSON,  H.      Dramatic  Method  of  Teaching,      199pp. 

Jos.  Nisbet  (London,  191 7). 

History,  geography,  arithmetic,  composition,  nature  study,  and  manual 
arts  taught  through  plays  written  or  adapted  to  purpose  by  the  pupils. 

FouLKES,  T.  R.  and  Diamond,  T.  "Argument  for  Larger  Pro- 
jects Suggestive  of  Community  Activity."  Manual  Training 
Magazine f  21:5-8  (1919). 

Study  of  projects,  made  and  used  by  1532  pupils  in  Wisconsin,  showed  that 
many  articles  made  are  not  used.  Such  projects  as  the  summer  cottage,  the 
garage,  the  highboy  are  suggested. 

Fritz,  J.  A.    "How  a  Project  was  Worked  out  in  a  iB  Room.* 
Kindergarten  and  First  Grade,  4:20  (1919). 
A  good  illustration  of  the  rise  and  leads  of  a  simple  project. 

Gaston,  C.  R.  "Social  Procedure  in  the  English  Class-room." 
English  Journal,  8:2-7  (1919)- 

Reports  work  done  by  a  socially  active  group,  the  advantages  for  teacher 
and  pupil,  and  a  number  of  questions  to  be  used  as  criteria  for  this  type  of  work. 

Gates,  A.  I.  "Psychological  vs,  the  Chronological  Order  in  the 
Teaching  of  History."    (To  appear  in  Historical  Outlook,) 

An  important  contribution  to  the  psychology  of  the  project  method  in 
history,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Thomdike's  psychology  of  bonds  between 
situations  and  responses.  Aims.  Desirable  habits  in  intellect,  emotion,  and 
attitudes.  Relevant  situations  and  responses,  optimum  order  of  development, 
recapitulation,  chronological  order,  reverse  chronological  order,  logical  order, 
and  the  order  of  utility. 
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Harrington,  H.  F.  Teaching  Journalism  in  a  Natural  Setting.^ 
Educational  AdministraUon  and  Supervisian,  5:197-206  (1^19). 

Describes  the  organizatioii  of  college  into  a  working  force  in  journalism.  The 
goal  is  reached  in  publication  in  the  college  newspaper.  Training  in  observa- 
tion and  truth-telling  in  journalism  is  emphasised. 


Hatch,  R.  W.    "Adaptation  of  the  Project  as  a  Basis  for  Teaching 
History."    (To  appear  in  Historical  OutlookJ^ 

One  of  the  most  illuminating  of  the  contributions  to  technique  and  practice. 
Detailed  account  of  two  or  three  projects.  The  reader  is  struck  with  the 
feasibility  of  a  method  admittedly  diflBcult  to  employ.  Natural  rise  of  new 
projects.  Correlation  of  geography,  history  and  civics.  Arguments  for  and 
against  the  project  method  in  history.    Results. 


•    "Adaptation  of  the  Project  ab  a  Basis  for  Teaching 

History.*    (To  appear  in  Teachers  CoUege  Record.) 

The  method  of  setting  the  project,  the  materials  used,  pupil  charts  and  sum- 
maries, as  well  as  t>'pical  answers  to  test  questions  will  appear  in  some  detail. 

Hausiian,  L.  a.    "Making  Relief  Maps.*    Journal  of  Geography, 
16:97-100  (1917)- 

A  method  b>'  whidi  pupils  who  are  developing  projecta  in  geography  or 
history  may  build  contour  or  rdief  maps. 

Henry,  T.  S.    ''Problem  Method  in  Teadiing.*    School  and 
Howe  Education,  36:162-68  (1917). 


as  problem  sol\-ing:  characteristics  of  real  problems;  developing 
the  probletnatic  situation;  scope  and  Umitatioiis;  dangers.  A  comprrhenaive 
discussion  ttom  the  point  of  view  of  the  Dewey  philosophy. 

Herring,  J.  P.  ^Measurements  of  Some  Abilities  in  Scientific 
Thinking.*  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology^  9:535-5^ 
(1918)  and  10417-32  (1919). 

Intimate  relatioo  of  project  method  and  sdeotific  method;  definitioo  ci 
certain  phases  of  scientific  method:  a  test  composed  of  33  problems  designed 
as  measures  of  d^ned  aspects  of  scientific  ability:  aim,  histor>*,  and  limitations 
of  the  test.   The  text  of  the  test  is  presented,  and  a  scale  is  devdoped. 

Hetle,  E.  M.  *SdiooI  Lundi  as  a  Ptoject  in  Teaching  Cookery 
in  the  Elementary  Sdiools.*  Journal  of  Home  Economics, 
9305-10  (1917)- 

Deacribes  and  cralaatcs  a  method  in  which  the  prrparatioo  of  the  school 
hmch  8  at  osne  educative  and  Hfifirtit. 
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HiNCHMAN,  W.  S.    ''Reading  Clubs  Instead  of  Literature  Classes.'' 
School  and  Society,  4417  (1916). 

Each  boy  reports  upon  a  book  he  has  read  from  time  to  time,  the  report 
being  followed  by  class  discussion.  The  fact  that  the  teacher  is  never  quite 
prepared  is  one  of  the  educative  features  of  the  plan.  Boys  are  found  to  read 
about  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  under  this  scheme  as  before  its  use. 

Hosic,  J.  F.    "Outline  of  the  Problem-Project  Method."   English 

Journal,  7:597-602  (1918). 

Treats  of  the  definition,  name,  nature,  value,  procedure,  pit-falls,  and  dif- 
ficulties of  the  problem-project  method.  Project  is  defined  as  a  single  complete 
unit  of  purposeful  experience.  A  very  compact  and  usefully  suggestive  series 
of  theses. 

Howe,  C.  M.    "What  Eighty  Teachers  Think  as  to  the  Aim 
and  Subject  Matter  of  General  Science."    General  Science 
Quarterly,  2445-58  (1918). 
An  analysis  of  responses  to  a  questionaire. 

Jackson,  L.  L.    "Project — ^Sinning  and  Sinned  Against."    In- 
dustrial Arts  Magazine,  7:138-39  (1918). 

An  application  of  certain  criteria  of  project  education  to  a  typical  indus- 
trial arts  project. 

Johnson,  A.    "Written  Composition   in   the  Fourth   Grade." 

Central  Normal  Bulletin,  15:7-8  (1919). 

Through  group  criticism  and  incidental  teaching  of  minimum  essentials  in 
composition,  high  standards  in  paragraphing  are  attained. 

Jones,  W.  H.  S.    How  We  Learn,    64pp.     Putnam  (1916). 

The  psychology  and  practice  of  scientific  method  as  employed  by  boys. 
Induction,  deduction,  examples  of  scientific  discoveries,  the  method  of  dis- 
covery,  analogy,  fallacies,  learning,  and  authority.  The  illustrative  material 
is  well  developed. 

Keatinge,  M.  W.    Studies  in  the  Teaching  of  History,    232pp. 

Macmillan  (London,  1913). 

A  most  suggestive  work  on  the  use  of  problems  in  teaching  history.  A 
masterly  discussion  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  historical  problems.  Many 
illustrations  of  the  quality  of  criticism  of  which  students  are  capable. 

Kerr,  W.  H.    "Problem  Method  and  Its  Library  Correlation. 

A  Librarian's  Reaction."    Library  Journal,  42:686-87  (1917). 

The  writer  approves  the  problem  method  of  study  and  plans  generously  to 
adapt  library  methods  to  the  needs  of  children  who  use  the  method. 
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KiLPATRiCK,  W.  H.  "Education  of  Adolescents  for  Democracy: 
A  General  View  and  Evaluation  of  Present  Methods."  Relig" 
ious  Education,  14:123-35  (1919). 

A  contribution  of  the  very  first  importance  as  piDpoeing  that  we  agree  upon 
criteria  and  proceed  to  evaluate  the  organizations  in  which  our  adolescents 
are  educated.  Phases  of  educational  psychology  are  related;  criteria  are 
proposed;  a  long  list  of  institutions  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  high  schoob, 
technical  schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  school  fraternities  are  evaluated  and 
ruiked. 

.     "Problem-Project  Attack  in  Organization,  Subject- 


/ 


matter,   and   Teaching."     N.E.A.    Proceedings^    56:528-31 
(1918);  School,  29:396-97  (1918). 

Since  the  unit  of  worthy  living  is  the  project,  the  project  should  be  the  unit 
of  school  procedure;  it  utilizes  the  laws  of  learning;  it  leads  to  moral  living. 
Four  types  of  project  are  distinguished. 

.     "Project  Method.    The  Use  of  the  Purposeful  Act 


in  the  Educative  Process."     Teachers  CoUtge  BuUeiin,  loth 
Series,  No.  3  (1918). 

A  philosophic  and  psychologic  base  of  the  problem-project  movement.  A 
contribution  presenting  the  psychology  of  the  project,  a  concept  which  serves 
to  unify  three  factors  of  education:  activity,  the  laws  of  learning,  and  con- 
duct. Effective  purpose  is  the  essence  of  project  method.  The  purposeful  act 
is  the  typical  unit  of  worthy  life  and  should  be  that  of  school  procedure.  Four 
types  of  project  are  distinguished. 

.    "Project  Teaching."    General  Science  Quarterly,  i  :67- 


72  (1917). 

A  compilation  from  notes  by  several  persons  who  heard  the  author  speak. 


.     "Theories   Underlying   the   Experiment."    Teachers 

College  Record,  20:99-106  (1919). 

What  children  are  to  learn:  of  common  affairs,  of  social  ideals  and  skills, 
of  self-reliance,  and  of  school  arts ;  learning  to  do  by  doing;  the  child's  method ; 
child  doing  under  teacher  guidance.  A  presentation  before  patrons  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School  of  the  theories  of  a  significant  experiment. 

and   others.      "Horace    Mann   Studies    in    Primary 

Education."     Teachers  College  Record,  20:97-125  (1919). 

Introducing  a  series  of  articles  of  first  importance  as  describing  the  planning 
and  executing  of  project  <;xperimentation  of  the  thoroughgoing  kind  in  the 
Horace  Mann  School.    Theories,  specimen  activities,  materiab,  and  stimuli. 
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KiTSON,  H.  D.    How  to  Use  Your  Mind.    217pp.    Lippincott 

(1916). 

One  of  the  how-to-study  books  from  which  one  may  take  helpful  suggestions 
for  his  own  method  in  its  general  aspect. 

Krackowitzer,  a.  M.    Projects  in  Primary  Grades.    221pp. 

Lippincott  (1919). 

A  presentation  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Dewey  philosophy;  play, 
construction,  social  ethics,  nature,  and  the  formal  subjects  are  all  treated  at 
"purposeful  activity."  Discussion  of  problem  and  project,  and  of  criteria. 
Rich  with  illustrations  of  projects  for  the  primary  grades.  A  type  of  book 
bound  to  appear  more  and  more  frequently. 

Lasher,  G.  S.  "English  and  the  Project  Method."  Journal  of 
the  Michigan  School  Masters'  Club,  53:61-67  (1918). 

Describes  the  writing  of  a  book  about  Chicago  by  a  Freshman  high  school 
class,  and  other  projects. 

Leonard,  S.  A.     "Social  Recitation."    Chicago  Schools  Journal, 

i:No.  10,  2-9  (1919). 

The  project  method  is  not  soft  pedagogy.  The  teacher  must  strongly  influ- 
ence the  purposing  of  the  pupils.  A  sound  discussion  of  certain  points  of 
modern  method  which  are  frequently  called  into  question. 

LoTT,  D.  W.  "Twenty  Minute  Project."  General  Science 
Quarterly,  1:122-26  (1917). 

Contains  the  quoted  conversation  of  the  class  room,  illustrating  one  project 
which  left  the  pupils  with  drives  toward  other  projects. 

Lull,  H.  G.  "Observation  and  Score  Card.  Project-Problem 
Instruction."  (May  be  obtained  from  J.  C.  DeVoss,  Kansas 
State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kansas.) 

Six  excellent  cards  presenting  an  elaborate  analysis  of  project-problem 
abilities:  (i)  and  (2)  Pupil  activities  and  teacher  activities  in  the  recitation 
period;  (3)  and  (4)  Pupil  activities  and  teacher  activities  in  the  supervised 
study  period;   (5)  Drill  projects;   (6)  Appreciation  activities. 

.  "Problem  of  Method  of  Instruction  and  Its  Prob- 
able Correlation  in  Library  Service  and  Administration." 
Library  Journal,  42:683-85  (1917);  N.E.A.  Proceedings,  55: 
562-66  (1917)- 

Pkt>blem  instruction  requires  the  pupil  to  seek  information  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  among  which  the  library  is  important.   The  modification  of  the  library 
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•ervice  in  equipment  and  methods  is  suggested,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  type 
of  service,  that  of  the  teacher-librarian,  is  proposed.  The  author  makes  it 
appear  that  our  libraries  might  become  vitally  concerned  iiiith  project  teaching. 

^   Lull,  H.  G.    "Project-Problem  Instruction."    School  and  Home 
Education,  38:79-82  (1918). 

Definition  of  the  term  project.  A  thorough  treatment,  covering  much  of 
the  ground  of  the  author's  "What  are  Projects  and  Problems?*  (g.  v.),  and  in 
addition  presenting  a  very  comprehensive  and  detailed  score  card  analysis  of 
the  activities  involved.  This  analysis  does  much  to  suggest  the  technique  of 
the  method. 


.    ''Relation   of   Project-Problem    Instruction    to  the 

Curriculum."    School  and  Home  Education,  38:114-15  (1919). 

The  boundaries  between  subjects.  Drill  subjects  and  use  subjects  (applied 
technique)  in  elementary  and  junior  high  schools.  Acquisition  of  the  technique 
of  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

.     "Schoolroom   Technic   in   Problem   Instruction   in 


Grammar  Grades."    School  and  Society,  5496-99  (191 7). 

Socialization,  motivation,  problem  instruction,  supervised  study,  changed 
relationship  of  recitation  to  study,  and  suggestions  as  to  what  to  avoid  are 
discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of  education  through  purposeful  activity. 


.    'Socializing  School  Procedure."    American  Journal 

of  Sociology,  24:681-^1  (1919). 

The  free  play  ways  of  children  utilized  in  teaching.  Two  assignments  are 
presented,  one  that  hampers  the  free  purposeful  attack  of  pupils  and  one  that 
furthers  that  attack.  Stenographic  report  of  class  conversation.  Application 
of  the  project  way  to  discipline  and  planning. 

.    "University  How-to-Study  Class."    School  and  Soci- 


ety, 4:961  (1916). 

How  the  author  in  cooperation  with  instructors  in  the  engineering  depart- 
ment of  a  university  taught  engineering  students  how  to  study.  Suggests  a 
type  of  work  probably  much  needed  in  many  schools. 

.    "What  are  Projects  and  Problems?"    Teaching,  Vol. 


I,  No.  57  (1919);  Chicago  Schools  Journal,  2:19-25  (1919). 

Treats  of  the  definition,  stimuli,  processes,  relations  to  the  study  period,  the 
recitation,  the  teacher,  facilities,  and  examples  of  projects.  Contains  an  ade- 
quate and  detailed  manual  of  practice.  Twenty  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
reproduction  of  children's  notes,  plans,  revisions,  outlines,  and  expositions  of 


^ 
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projects  in  geography,  English,  arithmetic,  and  science.    An  attempt  to  define 
certain  details  of  procedure  implicit  in  Dewey's  philosophy  of  education. 

Lull,  H.  G.  and  others.  "Project  Method  of  Instruction."  Teach- 
ing, 5,  No.  I,  3-31  (1920). 

The  January  number  of  Teaching  is  devoted  to  the  project  method.  Func- 
tion, types,  descriptive  illustrations,  verbatim  reports,  means  of  measuring 
progress  in  project  education  in  widely  different  fields.  A  large  range  of  sug- 
gestion and  concrete  help  useful  to  those  experimenting  with  the  method. 

LuNT,  J.  R.    ''Illuminating  Gas  Project."    General  Science  Quar- 
terly, 1-^13-5  (1917). 
A  detailed  account  of  a  project. 

McCall,  W.  a.  and  others.     "Experimental  Measurements." 
Teachers  College  Record,  20'.2i8-28  (1919). 

The  measurement  of  experimental  groups  using  the  project  method  and  of 
control  groups  not  using  it  justified  the  conclusion  that  the  project  method 
secured  the  conventional  "intelligences"  of  the  primary  grades  almost  as  well 
as  the  older  methods.  The  project  method,  being  new,  it  is  suggested,  may  or 
may  not  later  outstrip  the  more  formal  methods  in  the  intellectual  requirements 
of  minimum  essentials,  and  may  or  may  not  outstrip  them  in  certain,  as  yet 
unmeasurable,  qualities. 

.     "Measuring  the  Horace  Mann  Elementary  School." 


Teachers  College  Record,  19472-84  (191 8). 

Reports  measurements  in  an  experimental  school  where  the  project  method 
is  used  in  several  rooms. 

McIntyre,  Mrs.  H.  I.     "Giving  Purpose  to  Students  of  High 
School  English."   English  Journal,  6:539-41  (1917). 

Describes  the  banning  of  an  attempt  to  increase  the  interest  of  Freshman 
and  Junior  English  students  by  surveying  their  needs  and  organizing  the 
course  to  meet  the  needs  expressed. 

McLaughlin,  K.     "How  to  Study."    Elementary  School  Journal, 
15:22-24  (1915)- 

Three  common  difficulties  are  presented  and  remedies  proposed. 

McMurry,  C.  a.    Teaching  by  Projects,    A  Ba^s  for  Purposeful 
Study.    257pp.    Macmillan  (1920). 

Treats  of  the  growing  tendency  to  adopt  large  projects  and  of  the  simplifying 
and  enriching  of  study  through  large  projects.  Presents  in  detail  a  number  of 
such  projects.    Relations  of  projects  to  classroom  method. 
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McMuRRY,  F.  M.    Elementary  School  Standards.    218pp.  World 

Book  Co.  (1914). 

Interesting,  searching,  qualitative  criticism  of  a  school  system  in  the  light 
of  four  standards,  which  are  standards  for  problem  teaching:  provision  for 
motive  on  the  part  of  pupils,  consideration  of  values  by  pupils,  attention  to 
organization  by  pupils,  and  initiative  by  pupils.  This  book  will  long  be 
vitally  pertinent. 

.    How  to  Study  and  Teaching  How  to  Study.    324pp. 

Houghton  Mifflin  (1909). 

Nature  of  study;  provision  for  specific  purposes;  supplementing  thought; 
organizing  ideas;  judging  soundness  and  worth;  memorizing;  using  ideas; 
tentative  attitudes;  individuality.  An  important  early  contribution  to  the 
project  method,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  problem. 

and  others.    "Symposium  on  Study  in  the  Elementary 

School."    Education,  30:242-44  (1909)  and  30:311-15  (1910). 
Opinions  of  a  score  of  educators  in  response  to  pertinent  questions. 

Meister,  M.    "Guiding  and  Aiding  the  Pupil  in  His  Project." 
General  Science  Quarterly,  3:209-15  (1919). 

Suggestions  are  made  as  to  certain  elements  of  the  technique  of  project 
method,  such  as  use  of  references,  card  indexes,  conferences,  questions,  lists  of 
experiments,  etc. 

.     "Method   of   the   Scientists."    School   Science   and 

Mathematics,  18:743  (1918). 

The  method  of  scientists  is  essentially  like  that  of  the  project.  An  analysis 
of  the  processes  of  scientific  investigation  and  discussion  of  the  methods  used 
by  many  scientists. 

.     "Science  Work  in  the  Speyer  School."    General  Sci- 
ence Quarterly,  2429-45  (1918). 

Thoughtful,  detailed  outline  of  the  project  method  with  concrete  suggestion 
on  certain  methods  in  class  work  in  the  high  school. 

Merriman,  E.  D.    "Technique  of  Supervised  Study."    School 
Review,  18:35-38  (1918). 
Very  helpful,  detailed,  concrete  outline  for  this  phase  of  problem  study. 

Miller,  H.  L.   "University  of  Wisconsin  Plan  for  the  Preparation 

of  High  School  Teachers."   N,  5.  S.  E.  i8th  Yearbook,  1 7-165. 

A  vigorous,  suggestive  presentation  of  the  plan  of  preparation  through  par- 
ticipation, in  which  the  project  method  is  central,  and  from  which  one  may 
learn  much  of  the  actual  working  of  the  method  in  one  school  and  almost  sense 
how  it  feels  to  learn  to  teach  well.  The  earnest  daily  reports  of  the  college 
seniors  who  are  preparing  to  teach  are  illuminating. 
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Miller,   I.   E.    Psychology  of  Thinking.    298pp.     Macmillan 

(1910). 

Useful  as  an  analysis  of  the  physiological  and  psychological  bases  of  think- 
ing. Includes  many  specific  suggestions  as  to  procedure  in  guiding  children 
in  their  thinking. 

MiLLis,  J.  F.  and  others.    "Report  of  Committee  of  Mathematics 

Section  of  the  Central  Association  of  Science  and  Mathematics 

Teachers  on  Real  Applied  Problems  in  Algebra  and  Geometry." 

School  Science  and  Mathematics^  9:788-98  (1909) . 

Analysis  of  problem  method.  Method  and  results  of  the  investigation  of  the 
committee.    Illustrative  problems.    Bibliography  of  sources  of  problems. 

Minor,  R.     "Project  Teaching  in  Grade  Six.**    Elementary  School 

Journal,  20:137-45  (1919). 

The  rise  of  problems;  lists  of  problems  and  of  pupil  activities;  titles  of 
compositions;  relationships  among  subjects  of  the  curriculum;  results;  how 
the  work  of  the  grade  as  a  whole  was  handled.    Concretely  helpful. 

.     "Supervision    of    Project    Teaching."    Educational 

Administration  and  Supervision,  5:357-63  (1919). 

Several  definitions  are  presented;  the  value  of  the  method  is  considered; 
a  very  detailed  analysis  of  the  values  is  presented.    Selected  bibliography. 

Moore,  A.  E.    '^se  of  Children's  Initiative  in  Beginning  Read- 
ing."   Teachers  College  Record,  17:330-43  (1916). 

The  purpose  of  the  experiment  was  to  "see  what  could  be  accomplished  in 
beginning  reading  through  self-directed  individual  effort,"  and  to  select  those 
reactions  which  were  most  efifective.  A  most  promising  first-grade  project, 
with  a  list  of  pictures,  apparatus  and  books  used. 

y  MooRE,  E.  C.     What  is  Education?    357pp.     Ginn  (1915). 

A  very  live  presentation  in  everyday  terms  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Dewey  philosophy  and  the  Thomdike  psychology.  Presents  strikingly  the 
relativity  of  process,  concept,  etc.,  and  the  project  idea  of  education.  Espe- 
cially chapters  on  the  place  of  method  in  education  and  on  learning  by  problem 
getting. 

MooRE,  J.  C.     "Projects."    General  Science  Quarterly,  1:14-16. 

Proposes  for  teachers  of  science  a  card  catalogue  system  of  projects  in  out- 
line accompanied  by  references  to  literature.    One  illustration  is  given. 

.     "Project  Science,  Progressive."    School  Science  and 

Mathematics,  16:686-90  (1916). 

The  results  of  science  teaching  do  not  measure  up  to  reasonable  expec- 
tancy."  Project  method  is  analyzed  and  discussed. 
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Morris,  M.     Third  Grade  Project."    Central  Normal  BulleUn, 

15:1  (1919). 

Valuable  as  suggesting  that  teachers  who  move  to  new  fields  may  put  their 
new  pupils  into  communication  with  their  former  ones.  Leaves  of  timber  trees, 
peanuts  on  the  stalk,  cotton,  etc.,  were  exchanged  and  utilized  as  drives  for 
letter-writing,  spelling,  and  geography. 

Newby,  M.  I.    The  Socialized  Redtation."    The  Sierra  Educa- 
tional News,  15:70-72  (1919). 

A  school  magazine  published  by  pupils,  debating  clubs  for  oral  language, 
imaginary  ownership  of  real  estate,  and  oil  prospecting  are  used  to  socialize  the 
curriculum.    Suggestive  of  projects  possible  in  most  communities. 

Owen,  W.  B.     "Problem  Method."     Chicago  Schools  Journal, 
1:3-4(1918). 

Treats  of  the  problem  method  as  a  synthesis  of  the  philosophy  of  experience, 
the  logic  of  purpose,  the  psychology  of  the  act,  the  method  of  science,  and  the 
processes  of  industry.  Discloses  clearly  the  vitality  of  relationship  between 
the  method  and  certain  contemporaneous  phases  of  thought  and  life.  The 
psychology  of  purpose  is  dominant. 

Parker,  E.  P.    "Partition  of  Africa,  a  Seventh  Grade  Geography 
Unit."    Elementary  School  Journal,  20:188-202  (1919). 

Nine  periods  of  sixty  minutes  each  sufHced  to  develop  this  project.  Each 
child  chose  his  own  part.  Vivid  narrative  of  how  problems  lead  to  solutions 
and  solutions  to  problems. 

.    *Sixth  Grade  Science  Projects."    Elementary  School 


Journal,  20:297-307  (1919). 

Describes  the  making  of  telegraph  instruments  and  magnetic  toys,  and  the 
wiring  of  a  toy  theatre  for  electric  lights. 

Parker,  S.  C.    Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools.    529pp. 
Ginn  (1915). 

Contains  much  that  b  pertinent  to  the  technique  of  supervised  problem 
study  and  to  the  difHculties  of  transition  from  other  methods  to  the  project 
method.    Well  organized. 

Payne,  E.  G.     "Experiment  in  Motivation."    Elementary  School 

Journal,  17727-33  (i9i7)- 

An  experiment  undertaken  with  boys.  The  plan  was  of  two  parts:  visits  to 
factories,  and  study  and  discussion  growing  out  of  the  visits.  Contains  a 
general  detailed  outline  for  the  study  of  any  industry. 
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Pearson,  K.    Grammar  of  Science,    S48pp.    Macmillan  (Lon- 
don, 1900). 

A  work  of  the  first  rank  dealing  with  the  facts,  conditions,  concepts,  and 
conclusions  of  science,  and  with  the  relations  of  the  sciences.  Pertinent  be- 
cause of  the  intimate  relation  of  scientific  method  with  problem-project  method. 

Quick,  H.    Brown  Mouse.    310pp.     Bobbs  Merrill  (1915). 

Fascinating  fiction  of  a  farmer  lad  with  a  country  education,  who  was 
inveigled  to  teach  the  country  school  and  who  quasi-instinctively  based  his 
procedure  upon  an  informal  survey  of  community  needs.  A  book  that  makes 
its  own  educational  appeal  on  a  basis  of  common  sense  and  plain  humor. 
The  ways  of  the  novice  here  strikingly  suggest  project  method. 

Rapeer,    L.    W.,    ed.     Teaching   Elementary   School   Subjects. 

569pp.    Scribner  (1917). 

A  symposium  of  more  than  a  score  of  leaders  of  thought  and  practice  in 
education.  Each  author  treats  of  a  subject  of  the  curriculum.  In  numerous 
places  content  is  related  with  projects. 

Reavis,  W.  C.    The  Social  Motive  in  the  Teaching  of  Arith- 
metic.**    Elementary  School  Journal,  18:264-67  (1917). 
Describes  a  plan  of  teaching  stocks  and  bonds  to  an  eighth  grade  class. 

A  mock  bank  was  organized,  in  which  each  member  of  the  class  became  a 

stockholder. 

Roberts,   A.   C.    "An    Experiment   in   Socialization."    School 

« 

Retnew,  26:25-34  (1918). 

Details  an  escperiment  in  the  adaptation  of  high  school  education  to  certain 
purposeful  community  demands. 

Sandwick,  R.  L.    How  to  Study  and  What  to  Study.     170pp. 
Heath  (1915). 

A  how-to-study  book  that  repays  reading.  Discussion;  pithy  summary; 
positive  recommendation;  analysb  of  process,  aspects,  types,  and  factors  of 
study.  Good  for  junior  and  senior  high  school  students  and  for  adults  who  feel 
the  need  of  help  on  the  technique  of  their  study  habits. 

Scott,  C.  A.    Social  Education.    298pp.    Ginn  (1908). 

Describes  certain  atypical  schools,  such  as  the  George  Junior  Republic  and 
the  Dewey  School.    Discusses  self-organized  group  work. 

.    "Social  Significance  of  Self-Organized  Group  Work." 

In  King,  I.:    Social  Aspects  of  Education,  pp.  377-93.     Mac- 
millan (1912). 

Presents  a  method  of  initiating  the  project  plan  in  a  school  room  to  which  it 
is  new,  and  describes  a  number  of  projects.  Socialization  is  seen  intimately 
related  with  project.  A  most  interesting,  vivid,  and  frank  narrative  concern- 
ing certain  difficulties  and  solutions  in  socialization. 
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Semple,  E.  C.    Influences  of  Geographic  Environment.    683pp. 
Henry  Holt  (191 1). 

An  invaluable  source  of  problems  and  their  solutions,  for  the  teacher  who 
realizes  the  necessity  of  being,  upon  her  own  level,  a  student,  if  she  is  to  guide 
students. 

Shute,  M.  C.    The  Practice  of  Democracy  in  the  Kindergarten." 
Kindergarten  and  First  Grade,  3:89-94  (191 8). 

Usefully  suggestive  discussion  of  the  problems  of  democratic  education, 
e.  g.,  that  of  the  individual  and  society. 

Simpson,   J.    H.    Adventure  in  Education.    207pp.    Sidgwick 
(London,  1917). 

An  interestingly  written  and  carefully  analytic  description  of  an  escperiment 
in  the  educative  effect  of  self-government  in  one  of  the  lower  forms  of  Rugby 
School,  England. 

Smith,  E.  L.     "Project  of  Everyday  Machines."    General  Sci- 
ence Quarterly,  3=31-33  (1919)- 

An  introduction  to  physics  through  everyday  machines  like  doorknobs, 
crowbars,  and  egg-beaters.  Complex  machines  are  finally  analyzed  into  the 
simple  machines  of  which  they  are  composed. 

v/  Snedden,  D.    "Project  as  a  Teaching  Unit."    School  and  Society, 
4419-23  (1916). 

Discussion  of  various  units:  the  question  and  answer,  the  lesson,  the  topic, 
and  the  project.  Characteristics,  definition,  history,  and  classification  of 
projects. 

-.      "Project    Method    of    Teaching    Home    Making." 

Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  5:94-96  (1919). 

Notes  of  an  address  which  are  suggestive  as  to  method  and  contain  a  list  of 
relevant  projects. 

Speyer  School  Curriculum.    By  the  staff  and  supervisors  of 

the  experimental  and  demonstration  school  of  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University.     i8opp.    Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University  (191 3). 

The  interrelation  of  the  content  of  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  with  pro- 
jects and  sources  of  data.  Projects  and  sources  accompany  each  grade  cur- 
riculum. Projects  are  found  most  frequently  with  the  subject  of  industrial 
arts.  Rich  in  concrete  suggestion  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  eighth 
grade.    Excellent  lists  of  books  needed  by  children  and  teachers. 
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y/     Stevenson,  J.  A.     "Problems  and  Projects."    School  and  Home 
Education,  38:209-15  (1919). 

Method;  definitions;   projects  and  problems  differentiated  and  classified; 
summary. 

.     "Project  and  the  Curriculum."    School  and  Home 


Education,  38:146-51  (1919). 

Some  principles  of  curriculum  making.  An  analysis  of  a  first  grade  project: 
making  a  flower  garden.  ''Projects  need  not  cut  across  subjects  of  the  cur- 
riculum."   Project  as  the  basis  of  curriculum  organization. 

.     "Project  in  Science  Teaching."    School  Science  and 

Mathematics t  19:50-63  (1919).     School  and  Home  Education^ 
38:110-14  (1919).    General  Science  Quarterly,  3:195-209  (1918). 

Concept,  implications,  and  description  of  the  project;  standards;  related 
concepts  in  common  use,  including  that  of  scientific  method.  A  sound,  com- 
prehensive, suggestive  study,  in  which  Dewey's  philosophy  of  purpose  is 
central. 


Stone,  C.  H.  "Making  a  Match, — a  Project."  General  Science 
Quarterly,  3:89-90  (1919). 

The  process  of  making  a  match  and  its  meaning  in  education. 

Strayer,  G.  D.  and  Norsworthy,  N.  How  to  Teach.  297pp. 
Macmillan  (19 17). 

The  chapters  entitled  ''How  Thinking  may  be  Stimulated"  and  "How  to 
Study"  are  especially  relevant  and  worth  careful  reading  by  those  who  teach. 
Our  scientific  knowledge  of  learning  and  of  the  improvement  of  functions  is 
here  related  to  the  processes  of  education. 

Tallman,  L.  "New  Types  of  Class  Teaching."  Religious  Edu- 
cation,  12:271-80  (1917). 

Discussion  of  project  method.  Illustrative  material.  Emphasis  on  real 
life  situations,  and  upon  natural  method  and  socialized  activity.  Bearing  of 
project  method  upon  religious  education. 

Taylor,  W.  S.  "Project  Methods  in  Teacher-training  Courses." 
School  and  \Society,  8487-90  (1918).  N.  E.  A.  Proceedings, 
pp.  276-78  (1918). 

Instruction  in  agriculture  in  the  secondary  school  was  lifeless  until  projects 
were  used.  The  beneficial  results  and  the  criteria  of  the  method  in  agriculture 
are  discussed. 
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Thompson,  C.  J.    'Study  of  the  Socialized  versus  the  Academic 

Method  of  Teaching  Written  Composition."    School  Review, 

27:110-133  (1919)- 

An  experimental  and  a  control  group  are  compared  through  measurementa, 
with  the  conclusion  that  the  method  which  utilizes  the  social  elements  of  the 
composition  and  group  stimuli  gives  decidedly  better  results.  Recommenda- 
tions as  to  procedure  are  included. 

Thorndike,  E.  L.    Education,  A  First  Book.    Chap.  IX  and  X, 
pp.  168-202.    Macmillan  (1912). 

Really,  if  not  professedly,  concerned  with  aspects  of  project  method. 
Assuming  the  scientific  attitude  and  the  relevancy  of  purposes  in  educative 
processes,  these  chapters  give  concrete  and  illuminating  direction. 


.    "Education  for  Initiative  and  Originality."   Teachers 

College  Record,  17405-16  (1916);    Teachers  College  Bulletin, 
nth  Series,  No.  4  (1919). 

Two  virtues  basic  in  project  method,  in  ethics  in  use,  and  in  dvic  practice. 
"From  the  standpoint  of  education  in  a  democratic  state  and  for  the  sake  of 
efficient  democratic  citizenship."  The  definitions  proposed  do  much  to  clarify 
ethical  educational  thought.  Certainly  one  of  the  best  analyses  of  these  traits  . 

.    Educational  Psychology.    3  vol.,  327;   452;   408  pp. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  (1913-14). 

Pertinent  to  project  study  because  every  method  of  education  must  concern 
reflexes,  instincts,  capacities,  laws  of  learning,  and  the  factors  and  conditions 
of  improvement.  A  scientific  correlate  of  the  John  Dewey  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion as  a  base  of  the  problem-project  method. 

.    Principles  of  Teaching.    293pp.    A.  G.  Seller  (1906). 

Invaluable  for  teachers  making  the  transition  to  methods  involving  reason- 
ing by  children.  Very  helpful  on  the  technique  of  handling  the  element  of 
interest,  on  habit  formation,  and  on  much  else. 

Traner,  F.  W.    •Socializing  the  Study  of  History."    School 

Review,  25714-21  (1917)- 

Presents  criteria  for  the  selection  of  content.  Favora  the  "topical  or  problem 
method."  The  aim  of  education  is  stated  to  be  adjustment  to  social  environ- 
ment. 

Twiss,  G.  R.    •Outlook  for  the  Application  of  Scientific  Method 
to  the  Problem  of  Science  Teaching.*    N.  E.  A.  Proceedings, 
52.723-28  (1914)- 
Contains  a  series  of  theses  bearing  upon  the  project  method. 
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Twiss,  G.  R.    A  Textbook  in  the  Principles  of  Science  Teaching. 

458pp.     Macmillan  (1917). 

A  thoroughgoing  text  on  scientific  method  as  fundamental  in  the  progress 
of  the  race  and  of  the  child's  education;  replete  with  excellent  suggestions  of 
method  in  teaching  and  of  the  materials  of  equipment.  Many  principles  of 
scientific  method  and  subjects  of  the  curriculum  are  treated.  Problem- 
project  method  is  in  the  last  analysis  scientific  method. 

Upton,  S.  M.  and  Chassell,  C.  F.    *Scale  for  Measuring  the 

Importance  of  Habits  of  Good  Citizenship."    Teachers  College 

Record,  20:36-65  (1919). 

A  scale  in  which  certain  virtues  important  in  project  method  find  prominent 
place. 

Van  Buskirk,  E.  F.  and  SifiTH,  E.  L.    Science  of  Everyday  Life. 

416pp.    Houghton  Mifilin  (1919). 

A  book  of  projects  for  the  junior  high  school:  air,  fire,  breathing,  health, 
water,  soil,  foods,  control  of  nature,  homes,  clothing,  lighting,  heating,  ma- 
chines, transportation,  and  the  origin  and  betterment  of  life.  A  goodly  wealth 
of  the  matter  and  spirit  of  projects  in  general  science,  with  many  and  excellent 
illustrations.  Of  undoubted  value  for  the  courses  in  general  science  in  junior 
high  schools. 

VON  HoFE,  G.  D.    "Development  of  a  Project."     Teachers  Col- 
lege Record,  17 -.240-46  (1916). 

The  sixth  grade  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  are  studying  science  regardless 
of  every  artificial  division.  The  class  chooses  a  project  .  .  .  the  teacher 
then  presents  the  information  to  follow  .     .  the  trend  of  the  thought  of 

the  pupils."    One  project  is  presented. 

.    *?Giving  the  Project  Method  a  Trial."    School  Sci- 
ence and  Mathematics,  16:763-67  (1916). 
Certain  aims  are  erected  and  cautions  suggested. 

Wake,  W.  S.    "Project  in  General  Sdence."     School  Science 
and  Mathematics,  19:643-50  (1919). 

A  stimulating,  well-organized  article  dealing  with  aspects  of  the  project 
method  as  follows:  need  of  the  method;  laboratory;  definitions  by  nine 
authors  with  the  author's  criticisms;  approaching,  beginning,  developing, 
culminating,  and  closing  projects;  attitude;  twelve  types  of  projects;  induc- 
tion and  deduction;  the  text-book. 

Watson,  C.  W.     "School  Home-Garden  Project."     Nebraska 
Teacher,  20^93-97  (1918). 

Presents  the  organization  and  results  of  a  project  involving  the  codperation 
of  boys  and  girls  of  a  state. 
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WrappLE,    G.    M.    How   to   Study  Effectively.    44pp.     Public 
School  Pub.  Co.  (1916). 

Qear,  sound,  detailed  directions  for  guidance  of  children's  study  in  the 
elementary  school,  high  school,  and  college.  Contains  much  that  will  help 
many  an  adult. 

WiECKiNG,    A.      "Some    Suggestions    for    Primary    Industrial 
Projects."    School  Progress,  1:3-6  (1919). 

Williams,  R.  H.    "Introductory  Fire  Lesson."    General  Science 
Quarterly,  iai6-2l  (1917). 

Detailed  account  of  a  project  and  of  class  conversation  connected  with  it. 

Wilson,  G.  M.    "Motivation  of  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grade 
History  Work."    Elementary  School  Teacher,  13:11-16  (1912). 

A  very  interesting  suggestion.  An  8B  class  in  United  States  history  used 
Madison's  Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  organized  itself  into 
such  a  convention,  the  teacher  being  elected  to  play  the  roll  of  Washington. 
Other  members  of  the  group  played  other  rolls.  The  dramatic  treatment 
aroused  undoubted  interest. 

Wilson,  H.  B.  and  Wilson,  G.  M.     The  Motivation  of  School 
Work.    265pp.    Houghton  MifHin  (1916). 

Treats  of  the  basis  of  motive,  and  of  motivation  in  school  subjects  and  in 
extra-curricular  activities.    Much  concrete  illustration.    Very  helpful. 

.     "Problem  Attack  in  Teaching."    Elementary  School 


Journal,  17749-55  (1917). 

The  problem  attack  in  the  presence  of  conscious  difficulty  is  requisite  to 
good  school  work,  and  results  in  real  learning  and  economy.  Two  types  of 
problems  are  presented  and  one  illustration  from  history  is  given  in  some  detail. 

WooDHULL,  J.  F.     "Aims  and  Methods  of  Science  Teaching." 
General  Science  Quarterly,  2:249-50  (1917)- 

An  analysis  of  the  project  method  as  that  used  by  the  masters  of  investiga- 
tion of  all  time.  Its  advantages  as  against  topical  methods.  A  convincing 
presentation. 

.    "General  Science."    School  Science  and  Mathematics, 


13499-500  (1913)- 

Correspondence  is  invited  with  reference  to  suggestions  as  to  a  survey  of 
children's  interests,  the  ignorances  of  adults,  etc. 
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WooDHULL,  J.  F.  "General  Science, — ^Summary  of  Opinion  under 
Revision."  School  Science  and  Mathematics,  14 :6oo-6o2  (1914) ; 
Educational  Review,  48:298-300  (1914). 

Some  unusually  significant  conclusions  regarding  children's  interests,  with 
implications  regarding  method.  A  drastic  but  sound  arraignment  of  "prepara- 
tory science." 

"Natural    Method."    School   and   Society,    3:64-65 


(1916). 


We  can  teach  concepts  only  through  experiences.     Intimate  relation  of 
projects  in  physics  with  life.    The  presentation  is  suggestive  and  forceful. 

.     "Project  Method  in  the  Teaching  of  Science."  School 


and  Society,  841-44  (1918). 

What  the  method  is  and  is  not.  The  method  is  that  of  the  masters  of  all 
time.  It  must  be  thoroughly  acquired  by  teachers  and  used  habitually  by 
them;  then  we  may  expect  results  from  their  pupils.    Sound  and  suggestive. 

.     "Projects    in    Science."     Teaches    College    Record, 


17:31-39  (1916). 

Certain  problems  were  solved  and  projects  done  by  five  university  professors. 
Three  other  projects  are  described  in  some  detail.  All  were  from  real  life  and 
were  really  problems.  Valuable  as  suggesting  the  compelling  character  of  real 
problem-projects.    The  philosophy  of  purpose  is  assumed. 

.     "Project  of  a  Frozen  Water-pipe."    General  Science 


Quarterly,  3:107  (1919). 

Edited  from  a  boy's  note-book.    A  piece  of  education  in  a  natural  setting. 

.     "Science  Teaching  by  Projects."    School  Science  and 


Mathematics,  15:225-32  (1915). 

Project  method  is  presented  as  research,  scientific  method,  the  method  of  the 
masters,  and  the  method  of  everyday  effective  living.  There  is  a  considerable 
range  of  pertinent  quotation.  The  absurdities  of  certain  commonly  used 
methods  are  rehearsed.    A  widely  suggestive  and  important  reading. 

.    Studies  of  the  Masters  —  "Lyell."    General  Science 


Quarterly,  3:141-46  (1919).  "Scientific  Orthodoxy."  General 
Science  Quarterly,  3:216-18  (1919).  "Darwin."  General  Science 
Quarterly,  4:275-82  (1919). 

Evidence  is  here  adduced  to  prove  that  the  method  of  work  of  certain  mas- 
ters of  investigation  is  that  since  called  project  method. 
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WooDHULL,  J.  F.  Teaching  of  Science,  249pp.  Macmillan  (1918). 

Chap.  XI IL  Science  Teaching  by  Projects.  A  sound  view  and  a  wealth  of 
pertinent  quotation.  Chap.  XIV.  Projects  in  Science.  Chap.  XV.  Natural 
Method. 

Workman,   L.   L.    "Project  in  Ventilation.''    General  Science 

Quarterly,  3:33-34  (1919). 
An  interesting  project  described. 

Wright,  W.  R.    "Some  Effects  of  Incentives  on  Work  and 
Fatigue."    Psychological  Review,  13^3-24  (1906). 

One  of  the  few  experimental  studies  bearing  on  the  arousing  of  initiative. 
The  conclusions  are  of  prime  interest  in  their  bearing  upon  the  problem-project 
method. 

Write,  R.    'Socialized  Recitation."    Atlantic  Educational  Jour- 
nal, 13:175-^1  (1917). 

A  socialized  recitation  in  geography. 

ZiEGLER,   C.  W.     "Laboratory  Method  in  English  Teaching." 

English  Journal,  8:3  (1919). 

Describes,  as  in  a  friendly  interview,  aspects  of  a  new  method  in  high  school 
English:  lengthened  school  day;  supervised  study;  equipment;  relations  in 
the  curriculum;  content;  spirit  of  industry;  responses  in  educative  activities 
beyond  school  requirement;  aim  and  method  in  poetry;  difficulties;  text- 
books. 


COLLEGE  NEWS  AND 
DEPARTMENTAL  NOTES 


TRUSTEES 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  Teachers  College  on  Thursday, 
February  19,  Frank  P.  Graves,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  dean  of 
the  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
unanimously  elected  alumni  trustee.  Dean  Graves  will  begin 
the  customary  two  years  of  service  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  in  April. 

The  following  new  appointment  to  the  Faculty  of  Education 
was  made  at  the  direction  of  the  Trustees:  Harold  Ordway  Rugg, 
Ph.D.,  to  be  associate  professor  of  education,  with  a  seat  in  the 
Faculty  of  Education.  Dr.  Rugg  has  been  connected  with  the 
University  of  Chicago  since  1915,  first  as  instructor  in  education, 
then  as  assistant  professor,  and  in  191 8  as  associate  professor. 
He  will  have  charge  of  the  work  in  psychological  measurements 
in  The  Lincoln  School,  with  which  institution  he  has  been  con- 
nected since  the  first  of  January. 

The  following  promotions  of  members  of  the  Teachers  College 
staff  were  announced :  Thomas  Henry  Briggs,  Ph.D.,  from  associ- 
ate professor  to  professor  of  education;  Walter  H.  Eddy,  Ph.D., 
from  assistant  professor  to  associate  professor  of  physiological 
chemistry;  Edward  S.  Evenden,  Ph.D.,  from  associate  in  educa- 
tion to  assistant  professor  of  education;  Arthur  I.  Gates,  Ph.D., 
from  instructor  in  psychology  to  assistant  professor  of  education. 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  Virgil  Prettyman,  for  twenty-five  years 
principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys,  was  accepted  with 
regret.  Eh*.  Pretty  man's  resignation  will  take  effect  June  30, 
1920.  As  a  mark  of  their  appreciation,  the  Trustees  granted  him 
leave  of  absence  from  December  31,  the  date  of  his  withdrawal 
from  the  School,  until  June  30.  Dr.  Prettyman  has  accepted  a 
business  call  of  an  attractive  nature,  and  the  best  wishes  of  his 
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associates  in  the  College  and  the  School  go  with  him  into  his 
new  work.  The  eminent  success  he  has  attained  as  a  leader  of 
boys,  his  integrity  of  character,  his  devotion  to  a  trust,  and  his 
loyalty  to  his  co-workers  will  surely  make  him  a  leader  of  men. 
The  conduct  of  the  School  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Frank- 
lin W.  Johnson,  formerly  principal  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
High  School,  now  associate  professor  of  education  in  Teachers 
College. 

Leave  of  absence  has  been  granted  for  the  Winter  Session  of 
the  next  academic  year  to  Professor  Mary  T.  Whitley,  and  for 
the  Spring  Session  to  Professors  Broadhurst,  Nutting,  Winchell, 
and  Strayer. 

The  many  graduates  of  the  College  in  the  departments  of 
household  arts  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Trustees  have  given 
to  the  Household  Arts  Building  the  name  of  Grace  Dodge  Build- 
ing. That  building  was  a  gift  to  the  College  in  1909  by  Miss 
Dodge  in  memory  of  her  mother. 

The  Trustees  sanctioned  also  the  change  of  name  of  The  Ban- 
croft and  Janus  Court,  the  apartment  houses  recently  acquired 
by  purchase  by  the  College  for  use  as  dormitories,  to  Bancroft 
Hall  and  Seth  Low  Hall,  respectively. 

EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  in  education  to-day  is  to  secure  a 
more  intelligent  public  interest  in  the  work,  aims,  and  methods 
of  our  public  schools.  Realizing  this.  Dean  Russell  suggested  at 
the  recent  Alunmi  Conferences  that  the  College  should  provide 
training  in  this  work.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  task  was  pri- 
marily the  school  administrator's,  and  he  recommended  that 
courses  be  organized  to  train  school  superintendents  for  it. 

These  courses  are  now  being  arranged  in  the  department  of 
educational  administration  where  they  will  be  given  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  Professors  Strayer,  Engelhardt,  and  Even- 
den.  It  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  courses  not  only  to  acquaint 
students  with  the  best  publicity  methods,  but  also  to  give  them 
actual  practice.  The  publicity  campaign  for  Teachers  College 
and  the  work  of  its  various  departments  and  schools  will  furnish 
tlie  laboratory  material. 
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"How  to  secure  citizen  co5peration  through  public  information" 
was  the  problem  which  caused  Professor  Strayer  to  meet  early  in 
January  with  Superintendent  H.  S.  Weet,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; 
Superintendent  Henry  Snyder,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Superin- 
tendent Frank  V.  Thompson,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  Superintendent- 
elect  R.  G.  Jones,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Mr.  W.  J.  Donald,  secre- 
tary of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  Harold 
S.  Buttenheim,  president  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Richardson,  secretary 
of  the  American  City  Bureau. 

It  was  decided  at  this  meeting  that  one  of  the  necessary  steps 
in  giving  publicity  to  facts  about  the  public  schools  in  the  United 
States  was  to  enlist  the  co5peration  of  civic  and  commercial 
organizations  in  cities  throughout  the  country.  Accordingly,  a 
group  of  school  superintendents  and  secretaries  of  chambers  of 
commerce  were  invited  to  meet  at  Cleveland  during  the  meeting 
of  the  Superintendence  Section  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Those  who 
attended  the  meeting  at  Cleveland  represented  cities  of  all  sizes 
in  all  sections  of  the  United  States.  They  unanimously  decided 
to  undertake,  through  the  co5peration  of  school  officials  and  dvic 
and  commercial  organizations,  a  publicity  campaign  which  would 
present  the  facts  about  school  conditions  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  An  executive  committee  was  chosen  to  plan  the 
execution  of  this  publicity  campaign.  This  committee  consists 
of  Dr.  George  D.  Strayer,  president,  Mr.  F.  A.  Richardson,  secre- 
tary, Superintendents  H.  S.  Weet,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  J.  H. 
Beveridge,  of  Omaha,  Neb.;  R.  G.  Jones,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Henry  Snyder,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Messrs.  H.  H.  Davidson, 
secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Erie,  Pa. ;  W.  J.  Donald, 
secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Niagara' Falls,  N.  Y.; 
F.  B.  Pierce,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. ;  and  E.  L.  McColgin,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  executive  committee  met  at  Teachers  College  on  March  18 
and  perfected  plans  for  carrying  out  a  nation-wide  campaign 
through  the  efforts  of  school  officials  and  civic  and  commercial 
organizations.  Information  is  to  be  collected  and  published  along 
these  five  lines: 

I.   What  sort  of  teachers  do  American  cities  employ  and  how 
well  do  they  reward  them? 
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2.  How  well  do  American  cities  house  their  school  children? 

3.  How  adequately  is  the  health  of  school  children  safeguarded? 

4.  How  will  the  rising  costs  of  education  be  met? 

5.  What  is  to  be  the  future  educational  program  in  American 
cities? 

The  inquiry  relative  to  the  teacher  situation  is  already  under 
way,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  information  coming  from  this 
investigation  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  educating  public 
opinion  on  the  work  which  must  be  done  in  order  to  get  and  keep 
good  teachers. 

The  department  has  been  engaged  in  making  a  school  building 
survey  and  developing  a  school  building  program  for  the  school 
system  of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  under  the  direction  of  Professors 
Strayer  and  Engelhardt.  The  group  of  graduate  students  from 
the  practicum  in  educational  administration  who  were  engaged  in 
this  survey  include  the  following:  P.  R.  Stevenson,  dean  and 
director  of  research,  University  of  Omaha,  Neb.;  W.  S.  Hertzog, 
formerly  principal  of  State  Normal  School,  California,  Pa.; 
R.  G.  Reynolds,  of  the  Vermont  State  Education  Depart- 
ment; F.  B.  Knight,  formerly  superintendent  of  schools,  Danvers, 
Mass.;  A.  J.  Lang,  principal  of  elementary  school,  Kingston, 
N.  Y.;  J.  C.  Morrison,  superintendent  of  schools,  Leonia,  N.  J.; 
M.  W.  Longman,  of  the  Western  State  Normal  School,  Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.;  W.  W.  Curfman,  formerly  superintendent  of  schools, 
Mulvane,  Kan. 

The  survey  party  left  New  York  January  18  and  spent  the 
following  ^'eek  collecting  data  to  be  put  into  report  form  and 
made  a\'ailable  for  an  extensive  publicity  campaign  in  Greens- 
boro before  March  15. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLCXiY 

TwelN-e  graduate  students  of  psychology  have  undertaken  a 
mental  sur\*ey  of  Public  School  1 1  (Manhattan)  during  the  cur- 
rent semester.  The  i^'ork  is  under  the  inunediate  direction  and 
super\nsion  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Farrell  and  Professor  Leta  S. 
Hollingworth.  Mr.  Benjamin  B.  Greenberg,  principal  of  Public 
School  1 1 ,  is  a  former  student  of  Teachers  Coll^;e. 
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Professor  William  A.  McCall  will  be  engaged  during  the  spring 
and  summer  in  the  construction  of  a  series  of  reading  scales  and 
in  the  study  of  public  school  problems  in  silent  reading. 

FINE  ARTS 

Miss  Sallie  B.  Tannahill,  instructor  in  fine  arts,  has  been  giving 
a  series  of  four  lectures,  with  lantern  slides,  on  the  subject  of 
"Lettering  in  Decorative  and  Commercial  Art"  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  to  high  school  boys  and  girls  who  are 
especially  interested  in  the  subject  of  lettering.  Miss  Tannahill 
designed  and  made  the  book  which  was  presented  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
V.  Everit  Macy  containing  the  signatures  of  those  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  Teachers  College  Country  Club,  in  appreciation  of 
the  generosity  and  thoughtfulness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macy.  The 
book  was  presented  by  Professor  Henry  C.  Pearson. 

Professor  Grace  Cornell  opened  the  course  at  the  New  York 
Public  Library  on  The  Art  of  the  Book  with  a  lecture  on  The 
Principles  of  Design." 

FOODS  AND  COOKERY 

The  department  of  foods  and  cookery  is  planning  to  issue  a 
Teachers  College  Cook  Book  in  the  course  of  the  next  academic 
year.  . 

The  department  held  a  conference  at  the  College  on  March  23. 
The  subject  was  "The  Relations  Between  Teachers  of  Home 
Economics  and  Certain  Phases  of  the  Business  World." 

On  March  24  delegates  from  the  Community  Councils  of  New 
York  held  a  meeting  regarding  marketing  conditions.  Professor 
Van  Arsdale  spoke  on  "How  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets  Can  Help  the  New  York  City  Consumer," 
and  Miss  Anna  Barrows  gave  a  demonstration  on  potatoes. 

Miss  Marion  E.  Dickenson,  instructor  of  the  class  in  large 
quantity  cookery,  died  very  suddenly  early  in  January.  Miss 
Elizabeth  H.  Bohn  is  conducting  the  class  this  semester,  assisted 
by  Miss  Alice  Conway. 

During  the  annual  reunion  and  conferences  of  the  Alumni 
Association  the  department  served  the  household  arts  luncheon. 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  present. 
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Interesting  experiments  are  being  carried  on  in  experimental 
cookery  in  cooperation  with  the  department  of  physiological 
chemistry.  Miss  Anna  Colman  and  Miss  Mary  Barber,  instruc- 
tors in  experimental  cookery,  are  working  on  problems  in  cookery 
with  Professor  Walter  H.  Eddy,  of  the  department  of  physiologi- 
cal chemistry.  This  cooperation  indicates  an  interesting  growth 
for  the  future  of  this  work. 


HOUSEHOLD  AND  INSTITUTION  ADMINISTRATION 

Miss  Katharine  A.  Fisher,  instructor  in  household  arts,  has 
completed  a  bulletin  on  school  lunches  for  the  Child  Health 
Organization.  The  bulletin  will  be  published  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Education.  Miss  L.  Ray  Balderston,  instructor  in 
household  arts,  has  prepared  a  bulletin  on  laundering  to  be 
published  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture. 

A  recent  round  table  conference  was  held  for  household 
administration  students.  The  following  students,  former  gradu- 
ates of  the  department,  took  part  in  the  discussion:  Miss  Mary 
Elizabeth  Cooley,  director  of  The  Home  Efficiency  School;  Miss 
Eleanor  Wells,  social  service  dietitian,  Post  Graduate  Hospital, 
New  York  City;  Miss  Alice  Bough  ton,  director  of  statistical 
department,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  New  York  City; 
Miss  Doris  Tisdale,  director  of  lunch  room,  Horace  Mann 
School  for  Boys;  Miss  Stella  Sondheim,  manager  of  Wayside 
Coffee  House,  Richmond  Hill,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Louise  Nellis,  M.A.,  191 6,  has  recently  completed  in 
Greenwich  Village  a  survey  of  activities  linked  with  the  home. 
Teachers  of  household  arts,  visiting  nurses,  settlement  workers,  and 
others  have  formed  a  Greenwich  Village  Home  Conference.  The 
slogan  at  present  is  "Every  Child  in  Greenwich  Village  up  to  Par." 

A  conference  on  problems  of  the  industrial  canteen  was  held 
recently  for  students  in  public  health  nursing  and  institution 
administration.  Talks  were  given  by  Miss  Grace  Billings,  direc- 
tor of  employees'  lunch  room  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank;  Mrs. 
Pendergast,  of  National  Cloak  and  Suit  Company;  Miss  Pren- 
tice, of  Lord  and  Taylor's. 

A  conference  is  being  arranged  on  "Group  Living"  to  be  held 
at  Lake  Placid,  May  26  to  31.    Organizations  cooperating  in- 
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dude  the  Institution  Section  of  the  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion; American  Dietetic  Association;  Conference  of  Deans  of 
Women;  Economic  Secretaries  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Topics  to 
be  discussed  include  community  service,  cooperative  buying, 
personnel  problems  of  employees.  There  will  be  an  important 
session  on  research,  at  which  methods  now  used  at  the  Harvard 
School  of  Business  Research,  Bryn  Mawr,  and  bureaus  of  social 
and  industrial  research  will  be  discussed.  Professor  E.  H. 
Gunther  is  acting  as  chairman  of  the  program  committee. 

HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMICS 

The  department  of  household  economics  is  being  constantly 
called  upon  for  advice  regarding  individual  and  family  budgets  of 
expenditure,  and  has  started  a  considerable  service  of  consultancy 
on  problems  of  this  sort.  Such  questions  come  not  alone  from 
persons  of  small  income.  The  problem  of  making  ends  meet 
seems  to  be  acute  with  incomes  that  would  ordinarily  be  called 
very  liberal.  In  some  cases  graduate  students  of  the  department 
are  working  with  individual  families,  studying  their  expenditure 
problem.  In  other  cases  the  matter  has  been  presented  before 
clubs  of  women  or  mixed  groups  of  men  and  women  followed  by 
individual  conferences. 

Recent  addresses  have  been  made  by  Professor  Benjamin  R. 
Andrews  before  the  State  Conference  of  Extension  Workers  of 
New  York  State,  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.;  the  Massachusetts  Conference  of  Extension  Workers,  at 
Amherst,  Mass.;  the  Women's  Club,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  the 
Book  Club,  Edgewater,  N.  J.;  the  Homemakers  Club,  Hartford, 
Conn.;  the  Hbmemakers  Association  of  the  Oranges  at  East 
Orange,  N.  J.  Professor  Andrews  has  also  continued  an  informal 
relationship  as  adviser  on  thrift  problems  with  the  Savings  Divi- 
sion, United  States  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  he  served  as  associate  director  during  191 9  while  on  leave 
of  absence  from  the  College. 

Professor  Andrews  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Home  Economics  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
of  New  York  for  the  year  1920.  This  committee  is  supervising 
the  development  of  household  arts  in  the  social  work  field,  both 
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in  the  activities  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  and  in  the 
field  of  social  work  generally.  The  secretary  of  the  committee  is 
Miss  Emma  A.  Winslow,  who  is  director  of  home  economics 
social  work  for  the  Charity  Organization  Society  and  who,  as  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Teachers  College,  gives  courses  in  Home- 
making  Adjustments  in  Social  Work,  Field  Work  in  Family 
Visiting,  and  Social  Work  in  Household  Arts.  Under  this  com- 
mittee several  important  studies  have  been  made  in  the  past 
few  years  in  the  field  of  budgets  and  homemaking  and  of  the 
application  of  home  economics  to  social  work. 

This  committee,  through  a  sub-committee  of  which  Professor 
Cora  M.  Winchell  is  chairman,  organized  in  June,  1919,  a  month's 
course  in  Homemaking  Adjustments  which  was  taken  by  twenty- 
five  leading  home  economics  workers  from  various  parts  of  the 
country.  This  course  will  be  offered  in  a  more  extended  form  in 
June,  1920,  and  Teachers  College  will  give  credit  for  it  to  those 
registering. 

MATHEMATICS 

Professor  David  Eugene  Smith  was  elected  president  of  the 
American  Mathematical  Association  at  its  meeting  during  the 
Christmas  holidays.  This  association  is  composed  of  more  than 
1200  mathematicians  in  this  country. 

Professor  Smith  addressed  the  mathematics  students  at  Hunter 
College  on  January  9. 

The  department  of  mathematics  held  a  round  table  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Alumni  Meeting  February  21 ;  Miss  E.  L.  Noonan, 
of  Teachers  College,  was  chairman.  The  general  topic  discussed 
was  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Mathematical  Requirements 
established  by  the  Mathematical  Association  of  America,  with 
addresses  as  follows:  The  General  Nature  and  Progress  of  the 
Work  of  the  Committee,"  by  Professor  J.  W.  Young,  Dartmouth 
College.  "The  Tentative  Report  on  the  Reorganization  of  the 
First  Courses  in  Secondary  School  Mathematics,**  by  Miss 
Vera  Sanford,  Berkeley  Institute,  Brooklyn.  "The  Status  of 
the  Work  with  Respect  to  Demonstrative  Geometry,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Smith.  "The  Nature  of  the  Investigation  being  Carried 
on  with  Respect  to  Mathematics  in  Experimental  Schools,"  by 
Mr.  Raleigh  Schorling,  The  Lincoln  School. 
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MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Professor  E.  W.  Bagster-CoUins  has  recently  been  appointed 
to  serve  on  the  executive  committees  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Modern  Language  Teachers,  and  the  Modern  Language  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  appointed  by  the  National  Federa- 
tion to  cooperate  with  a  similar  committee  of  the  Modem 
Language  Association  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  resolutions  ex- 
pressing the  guiding  principles  of  these  two  leading  associations 
of  modern  language  teachers. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Bach,  instructor  in  German,  is  to  give  on  March  20, 
a  lecture  before  the  Association  for  Social  Service  on  "The  Social 
and  Cultural  Background  of  German-Austria." 

Miss  Helene  Harvitt,  instructor  in  French,  has  obtained  a 
fellowship  awarded  by  the  Society  for  American  Fellowships  in 
French  Universities  for  1 920-1 921. 

RECREATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 

The  department  of  scouting  and  recreational  leadership,  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Elbert  K.  Fretwell,  and  in  co6peration 
with  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  the  Camp  Depart- 
ment of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park,  and  various  other  organiza- 
tions interested  in  camping,  is  conducting,  from  March  8  to 
May  3,  a  series  of  eight  meetings  designed  to  promote  camping, 
train  camp  leaders,  and  increase  the  efficient  utilization  of  the 
camper's  time  while  in  camp.  The  meetings  will  be  held  at 
Teachers  College.  The  week  of  March  27  will  be  devoted  to 
actual  camp  life  in  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park.  Regular  direc- 
tors of  the  course  will  be  assisted  by  specialists  from  the  New  York 
College  of  Forestry  and  others,  who  will  lecture,  lead  discussions, 
and  conduct  daily  instructional,  recreational,  and  exploratory 
hikes  in  Interstate  Park. 

Among  the  special  leaders  taking  active  part  in  the  course  are 
Dean  James  E.  Russell,  Professor  Elbert  K.  Fretwell,  Dr.  Jesse 
F.  Williams,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Farnsworth,  Dr.  George  L.  Meylan, 
and  Mr.  Abraham  Rosenthal. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

The  Speyer  Junior  High  School  is  continuing  as  a  cooperative 
experiment  under  the  direction  of  Teachers  College  and  the  City 
of  New  York,  with  approximately  550  pupils,  mostly  boys.  The 
school  is  now  an  annex  of  Public  School  43,  Dr.  J.  K.  VanDen- 
burg,  principal.  Professor  Thomas  H.  Briggs,  the  educational 
adviser,  holds  weekly  meetings  with  the  teachers  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  instruction ;  and  all  activities  are  directed  by  the 
regular  staff  of  the  school.  The  homogeneous  grouping  of  pupils, 
which  began  with  the  opening  of  the  school  in  191 5,  has  proved 
so  successful  that  it  has  spread  to  a  number  of  other  public  schools 
in  the  city.  The  Otis  tests  have  been  used  during  the  past  year 
for  the  preliminary  classification  of  pupils  when  they  are  pro- 
moted to  the  seventh  grade;  after  work  has  progressed  for  several 
months  pupils  are  transferred  according  to  the  ability  and  indus- 
try that  they  have  manifested.  The  social  work  of  the  school, 
described  by  Professor  Fretwell  in  the  Teachers  College  Rec- 
ord for  September,  1919,  is  continued  with  the  pupils  in  the  school 
and  also  with  the  alumni,  both  those  who  are  in  high  schools  and 
those  who  have  gone  to  work.  Each  group  holds  monthly  meet- 
ings, and  the  entire  alumni  body  meets  twice  a  year  to  report  how 
they  are  carrying  out  the  traditions  of  the  school.  The  alumni 
are  also  publishing  a  monthly  paper,  called  the  "Creedonian,"  the 
name  suggesting  the  purpose  of  the  association,  the  popularizing 
of  the  Speyer  Creed. 

Under  the  direction  of  Professors  Briggs  and  Fretwell,  the 
students  in  the  department  of  secondary  education  are  conducting 
a  survey  of  the  Boys  High  School  of  Reading,  Pa.  Five  students 
assisted  Dr.  Briggs  and  Dr.  Fretwell  in  the  field  work;  and  all 
of  the  students  in  Education  481-82  are  participating  in  writing 
the  report  of  the  survey. 

On  January  29-30,  Professor  Briggs  spoke  twice  before  the 
Conference  of  Secondary  School  Principals  of  Maine,  at  Augusta. 
Practically  all  the  principals  of  the  state  and  a  number  of  the 
superintendents  were  in  attendance. 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Secondary  Club  Dr.  F.  J.  H. 
Paul,  principal  of  the  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School,  spoke  on  the 
work  of  a  city  cosmopolitan  high  school.    He  told  with  interest- 
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ing  detail  of  the  organization  of  his  school,  which  enrolls  more 
than  5000  pupils,  and  of  the  various  means  used  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  individual  boy.  The  club  members  were  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  account  of  the  General  Organization, 
which  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty  takes  charge  of  the 
major  extra-classroom  activities. 

At  the  February  meeting  of  the  Secondary  Club,  Professor 
Arthur  W.  Dow  gave  a  lecture  before  a  large  and  appreciative 
audience  on  "The  Appreciation  of  Art."  The  lecture  was  illus- 
trated by  lantern  slides  of  masterpieces,  both  ancient  and 
modern. 

TEXTILES  AND  CLOTHING 

An  exhibition  of  ready-to-wear  clothing  is  being  shown  by 
Professor  Jane  Fales  in  the  Grace  Dodge  Building.  The  clothing, 
which  includes  as  nearly  as  possible  a  complete  wardrobe  for  a 
college  girl,  is  of  good  wearing  material,  simple  in  design,  and — 
from  the  standpoint  of  present  prices — inexpensive.  Two  cloth- 
ing budgets  are  posted,  one  showing  figures  compiled  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  during  August  and  September,  1919,  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  for  a  wardrobe  for  a  government  employee; 
the  other  giving  the  1920  figures  in  New  York  for  the  same  list  of 
articles.  In  addition,  various  garments  and  their  prices  are 
shown,  making  the  budget  more  directly  applicable  to  the  college 
girl's  requirements. 

Copies  of  these  budgets  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  Pro- 
fessor Fales.  Suggestions  and  discussion  regarding  the  exhibit 
and  the  budgets  are  requested,  in  order  that  the  work  done  may 
fulfil  its  purpose,  which  is  primarily  to  give  assistance  to  the 
college  students  who  find  it  necessary  to  do  some  buying  this 
spring. 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL 

Principal  Henry  C.  Pearson,  who  has  been  in  constant  service 
both  summer  and  winter  for  a  number  of  years,  had  a  leave  of 
absence  for  the  month  of  February,  spending  his  vacation  in  the 
South. 

Miss  M.  E.  Carroll,  teacher  for  the  past  year  and  a  half  of  the 
class  for  exceptional  children,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  position 
of  assistant  local  director  of  the  Manhattan  Council  of  the  Girl 
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Scouts  of  America.  Miss  M.  H.  Holmes,  who  has  been  acting  as 
the  primary  assistant,  is  now  teaching  the  class  for  exceptional 
children. 

The  school  auditorium  has  been  equiped  with  two  Simplex 
motion  picture  machines,  and  films  illustrating  geography,  his- 
tory, science,  and  fairy  stories  have  been  shown.  It  is  planned  to 
use  the  school  as  a  laboratory  to  test  the  possibilities  of  the  motion 
picture  for  various  school  purposes. 

The  teachers  of  the  school  have  conducted  a  course  in  Yonkers 
during  the  winter  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Ex- 
tension Teaching  of  Columbia  University.  The  course  has  dealt 
with  the  theory  and  practice  of  project  teaching  and  has  been 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Hunt,  vice-principal  of  the 
School.  After  a  preliminary  discussion  of  the  underlying  theory, 
the  following  members  of  the  staff  gave  lectures:  Miss  Agnes 
Burke,  "The  Reorganization  of  the  First  Grade";  Miss  Mildred 
Batchelder,  "The  Materials  and  Objectives  of  the  Second  Grade" ; 
Miss  Marie  Hennes,  "The  Program  and  Method  in  the  Fifth 
Grade";  Mr.  Roy  W.  Hatch,  "The  Teaching  of  Civics";  Miss 
Mary  Kirchwey,  "The  Teaching  of  Composition";  Miss  Caroline 
W.  Hotchkiss,  "The  Teaching  of  Geography";  Principal  Pearson. 
"The  Teaching  of  Silent  Reading." 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE  COUNTRY  CLUB 

In  June,  1919,  Mr.  V.  Everit  Macy,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Teachers  College,  and  Mrs.  Macy  offered  to  the  staff 
of  Teachers  College  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  former 
Holbrook  School  at  Scarsborough,  N.  Y.,  to  be  used  as  a  country 
club.  The  offer  included  $7500  for  remodeling  and  equipping  the 
buildings.  The  generous  gift  was  accepted,  and  the  buildings 
were  opened  on  September  i. 

The  club  affords  rest  and  recreation  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  in  Westchester  County.  Its  location  commands  an  impres- 
sive view  of  the  Hudson  and  of  the  Jersey  highlands  beyond.  At 
present  about  twenty  guests  can  be  accommodated  but  there  will 
be  room  for  many  more  as  other  parts  of  the  building  are 
equipped. 

The  permanent  officers  of  the  club  are  Professor  H.  C.  Pearson, 
president;  Professor  M.  A. Nutting,  vice-president;  Mr.  Raleigh 
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Schorling,  secretary;  Professor  N.  L.  Engelhardt,  treasurer. 
The  chairmen  of  the  committees  are  Miss  Bertha  E.  Shapleigh, 
house  committee,  Professor  E.  K.  Fretwell,  recreation,  and  Mr. 
C.  W.  Hunt,  membership. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  CLUB 

The  Administration  Club  held  its  first  meeting  of  the  new  year 
on  January  16  at  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Strayer. 
The  meeting  took  the  same  form  as  those  held  during  the  fall. 
Five  of  the  members  of  the  club  acted  as  the  school  board  of  the 
city  of  Acheron.  Others  present  took  the  part  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  strenuously  endeavored  to  persuade  the  school 
board  to  make  certain  changes  in  the  curriculum  of  the  public 
schools.  The  board  was  just  as  strenuously  opposed  to  any 
changes;  and  the  point  was  carried  only  after  the  superintendents 
had  summoned  to  their  command  all  the  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence available. 

On  Friday,  February  13,  Professor  Frank  M.  McMurry  ad- 
dressed the  club  on  "The  Responsibility  of  the  Superintendent  for 
Quality  of  Instruction."  Milbank  Chapel  was  filled,  and  the 
address  was  followed  by  an  hour  of  vigorous  discussion. 

A  large  contingent  of  members  of  the  club  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A.  at 
Cleveland,  February  21  to  27.  Past  and  present  members  were 
well  represented  on  the  program. 

On  Friday,  March  12,  the  club  cooperated  with  other  student 
organizations  in  arranging  a  meeting  to  be  addressed  by  Dr. 
Albert  E.  Winship,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  which 
proved  highly  profitable. 


ALUMNI  ACTIVITIES 


THE  ENDOWMENT  CAMPAIGN 

Following  the  suggestion  made  by  the  retiring  alumni  trustee, 
Commissioner  Milo  B.  Hillegas,  a  committee  of  Alumni  was 
appointed  at  Cleveland  to  determine  methods  of  participation  by 
Teachers  College  graduates  in  the  campaign  for  endowment. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  important  suggestions  which  came  to 
members  of  the  alunmi  conunittee  was  that  the  Alunmi  them- 
selves suggest  to  the  Trustees  a  larger  objective  than  the  Trustees 
had  fixed.  It  was  felt  that  while  other  institutions  of  learning  are 
asking  for  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  million  dollars  endowment, 
Teachers  College  ought  certainly  to  attempt  more  than  three 
million  dollars.  This  point  is  important  when  one  realizes  that 
approximately  only  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  expenses  of  the  College 
can  be  met  from  the  endowment  at  present  available.  The  com- 
mittee made,  therefore,  as  its  first  reconunendation  the  suggestion 
that  we  organize  and  undertake  a  campaign  for  not  less  than  six 
million  dollars. 

The  committee  reconunended,  in  the  second  place,  that  the 
piimary  appeal  to  our  alumni  and  graduates  be  for  information 
and  assistance  rather  than  for  money.  Those  who  feel  able  to 
contribute  something  to  the  endowment  fund  will  have  the 
opportunity,  but  every  former  student  of  the  College  is  asked  to 
furnish  helpful  information  about  people  who  may  be  interested 
in  contributing  to  a  nationally  important  educational  institution. 
An  alumnus  might,  for  example,  report  that  Mr.  John  Smith, 
engaged  in  a  certain  business  in  his  locality,  is  greatly  interested 
in  Boy  Scout  work  and  may  possibly  be  persuaded  to  give  largely 
to  an  educational  institution  where  this  type  of  work  is  empha- 
sized. The  further  information  might  be  given  that  Mr.  Smith  is 
a  special  friend  of  Mr.  Jones,  who  in  turn  is  a  friend  of  a  certain 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Teachers  College.  With 
such  information  at  hand,  the  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
might  seek  and  obtain  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Smith  and  possibly 
secure  a  large  subscription. 

i88 
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It  is  suggested  by  the  committee  that  a  responsible  administra- 
tive head  be  selected  to  conduct  this  campaign  among  the 
alumni,  and  that  sub-heads  throughout  the  United  States  be 
appointed  by  the  executive  in  general  charge.  Teachers  College 
clubs  throughout  the  country  could  contribute  extensively  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  campaign  by  discussing  in  their  next  meetings 
possible  sources  of  revenue  in  their  own  local  conmiimities.  All 
available  information  regarding  men  who  may  be  interested  in 
placing  their  wealth  at  the  service  of  the  educational  profession 
should  be  obtained;  such  as  what  newspapers  they  read,  what 
their  favorite  sports  are,  to  what  enterprises  they  have  con- 
tributed in  the  past,  through  what  sources  they  were  brought  to 
contribute  to  any  of  these  philanthropies,  to  what  commimity 
activities  they  contribute,  facts  which  might  give  us  a  basis  for 
deciding  how  to  make  an  approach  for  Teachers  College. 

Every  reader  of  the  Record  who  has  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
even  one  summer  session  at  Teachers  College  should  make  this  a 
personal  matter  and  contribute,  at  once,  without  waiting  for 
further  invitation  or  urging  all  the  information  he  can  secure. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to  prove  your  loyalty  to  the 
College  by  rendering  a  tremendous  service  at  very  slight  expense 
to  yourself.  If  you  have  suggestions  to  make,  write  to  Professor 
M.  R.  Trabue,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Service. 

NEW  OFFICERS  OF  THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

At  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Council  of  the 
Teachers  College  Alumni  Association,  held  Friday,  February 
20,  the  election  of  the  following  new  officers  of  the  association  was 
announced:  First  vice-president,  Miss  Wilhelmina  Spohr,  pro- 
fessor of  household  arts,  Teachers  College;  second  vice-president, 
Mr.  J.  Cayce  Morrison,  superintendent  of  schools,  Leonia,  N.  J; 
treasurer.  Dr.  M.  R.  Trabue,  director  of  educational  service. 
Teachers  College;  recording  secretary,  Miss  Ethel  C.  Bratton, 
principal  of  elementary  department,  Ethical  Culture  School. 
Each  of  the  above  officers  is  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years 
beginning  March  i,  1920,  except  the  treasurer  whose  election 
is  for  a  term  of  one  year  beginning  March  i,  1920. 
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DR.  GRAVES  ELECTED  ALUMNI  TRUSTEE 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  Teachers  College  held  on 
February  19  Dr.  Frank  P.  Graves,  dean  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  elected  alumni  trustee  for  a 
period  of  two  years  beginning  March  i.  Dr.  Graves  succeeds 
Dr.  Milo  B.  Hillegas,  conunissioner  of  education  for  the  state  of 
Vermont. 

Dr.  Graves  is  a  graduate  of  Columbia  University,  having  re- 
ceived the  A.B.  degree  in  1890,  the  A.M.  degree  in  1891,  and  the 
Ph.D.  degree  in  1912.  He  also  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
Litt.D.  from  Heidelberg  (Ohio)  University  in  1897  and  the 
LL.D.  degree  from  Hanover  College  in  1897. 

Dr.  Graves  has  had  wide  professional  experience  in  univer- 
sities as  follows:  president.  University  of  Wyoming,  1 896-1 898; 
president,  University  of  Washington,  1898-1903;  professor  of 
history  of  education  and  acting  dean  (1906)  of  Teachers  College, 
University  of  Missouri,  1904-1907 ;  professor  of  history  of  educa- 
tion and  dean  of  Summer  Session,  Ohio  State  University,  1907- 
191 3;  professor  of  history  of  education  and  dean  of  the  School  of 
Education,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1913 . 

Dr.  Graves  is  also  the  president  of  the  Society  of  College 
Teachers  of  Education  for  the  year  1920.  He  is  the  author  of 
the  following  publications:  Great  Educators  of  Three  Centuries, 
History  of  Education  in  Modern  Times,  Peter  Ramus  and  the 
Educational  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  A  Student's 
History  of  Education, 

The  Alumni  Association  and  the  graduates  of  Teachers  College 
are  very  fortunate  in  having  such  an  able  representative  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

ANNUAL  ALUMNI  CONFERENCES 

The  Annual  Reunion  and  Conferences  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  Teachers  College  were  held  at  the  College  this  year  on 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  February  19-21.  The  first 
meeting  was  of  the  alumnae  of  the  nursing  and  health  department, 
which  celebrated  on  Thursday  afternoon,  February  19,  its  twen- 
tieth anniversary.  This  celebration  included  addresses  by  Dean 
James  E.  Russell,  Dr.  C.  E.  A.  Winslow,  of  Yale  University,  and 
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Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald,  of  the  Henry  Street  Nurses'  Settlement, 
with  a  report  by  Miss  Sara  Parsons,  of  Boston,  on  the  "Services  of 
the  Department  to  Training  Schools  and  Hospitals."  This  group 
of  alumnae  continued  its  meetings  throughout  Friday  and  Sat- 
lu-day  with  much  enthusiasm  and  interest. 

A  splendid  audience  was  present  on  Friday  morning  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Administration  and  College  Teachers  of  Educa- 
tion Section.  The  discussion  in  this  meeting  was  opened  by 
Superintendent  Fred.  M.  Hunter,  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  and  Super- 
intendent Frank  V.  Thompson,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  dealt  with 
the  degree  to  which  classroom  teachers  might  be  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  administration  of  public  school  systems.  There 
seemed  to  be  general  agreement  that  teachers  should  be  allowed  a 
considerable  voice  in  school  affairs,  but  the  different  types  of 
machinery  for  putting  these  policies  into  effect  varied  quite 
widely. 

The  Secondary  Elducation  Section,  on  Friday  afternoon,  was 
of  special  interest  on  account  of  the  emphasis  placed  by  the 
different  speakers  on  the  idea  that  the  training  of  a  high  school 
principal  should  be  very  definitely  and  distinctly  for  that  par- 
ticular job.  The  idea  of  training  a  man  for  general  school  adminis- 
tration and  then  placing  him,  as  a  school  superintendent  if  he  does 
first  class  work,  as  a  high  school  principal  if  his  work  is  second 
rate,  and  as  an  elementary  school  principal  if  his  ability  seems  to 
be  third  rate,  appears  to  have  been  pretty  thoroughly  discarded, 
at  least  by  the  secondary  school  administrators. 

The  first  general  alumni  conference,  held  on  Friday  afternoon, 
preceding  Dean  Russell's  reception  to  the  alumni,  was  addressed 
by  Professor  Frederick  G.  Bonser  on  "The  New  Status  of  Prac- 
tical Arts  Subjects  in  the  Problem  of  Education"  and  by  Professor 
Paul  Monroe  on  "Review  and  Prospect  in  the  School  of  Elduca- 
tion."  An  unusually  large  number  of  the  alumni  was  present  to 
enjoy  this  excellent  program. 

The  Horace  Mann  Auditorium  was  filled  Friday  evening  for 
the  second  general  alumni  meeting.  The  program  for  this  meet- 
ing had  been  arranged  by  the  Lower  Primary  Education  Section 
and  the  Rural  Education  Section.  Professor  E.  L.  Thorndike 
gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  the  "Measurement  of  the  Intellect 
of  Children  from  4  to  8  Years  of  Age,"  illustrated  with  samples  of 
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tbe  group  tests  nam  araOable  for  ise  with  dbfldren  and  illiterate 
adults.  I^csident  George  H.  Mooent,  of  die  Rockefeller  Foun- 
datioOf  then  ga^'e  in  his  usual,  brilliant  style  an  address  on 
^Public  Health  in  Rural  Communities.' 

The  Saturday  morning  sectiooal  cxmfeiences  were  very  well 
attended  and  very  mudi  worth  while.  More  than  usual  interest 
was  shown  in  the  combined  meeting  of  die  Elementary  Education 
and  Lower  Primary  Education  Sections.  Mr.  Robert  E.  Wolf, 
a  consulting  engineer  of  national  reputatioQ  in  die  industrial 
world,  spoke  on  "Control  and  Omsent — A  Discussion  of  Instruc- 
tion«  Initiative,  and  Individualism  in  Industry.*  Professor 
Bonser  followed  with  a  splendid  paper  showing  the  implications 
of  these  experiments  in  industry  to  the  problems  of  dementary 
education.  Prcrfessor  Frank  M.  Mc2iif  urry  dosed  the  formal  part 
of  the  program  with  a  much  needed  discussion  of  *A  Teadiing 
Technique  Adjusted  to  the  Project  Method.' 

Following  the  sectional  luncheons  at  noon  on  Saturday,  the 
third  general  alumni  conference  was  held  in  the  Horace  Mann 
Auditorium,  before  a  thoroughly  lo>'al  but  unfortunately  small 
group  of  the  alumni.  The  president.  Miss  Roxanna  A.  Steele, 
reviewed  the  work  of  the  Assodaticm  for  the  year  and  called 
attention  to  the  increased  possibilities  of  alumni  acti\'ities  result- 
ing from  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Service. 
The  retiring  alunmi  trustee.  Commissioner  Milo  B.  Hill^as,  and 
Dean  Russell  each  spoke  of  the  critical  sitiiation  in  which  Teach- 
ers College  now  finds  itself.  Dean  Russell  emphasized  the 
opportunity  of  the  College  for  increased  service  to  the  profession 
in  the  years  to  come,  while  Professor  Hill^as  put  spedal  emphasis 
upon  the  unusual  opportunit>'  which  is  at  hand  for  the  Teachers 
College  Alumni  to  repay  the  institution  for  some  of  the  benefits 
they  have  deri\-ed  from  it.  He  suggested  that  although  the 
members  of  the  Teachers  College  alumni  body  might  not  be  in 
financial  circumstances  which  ^^-ouid  enable  them  to  contribute 
money  to  the  institution  in  any  large  degree,  it  ^-as,  ne\'ertheless, 
possible  for  them  to  furnish  information  and  assistance  to  the 
Trustees  in  the  discovery  of  sources  from  which  large  financial 
contributions  might  be  obtained.  It  is  hoped  by  members  of  the 
executive  committee  that  every  alumnus  i»vill  contribute  such 
information  and  assistance  at  once. 
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ANNUAL  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  FESTIVAL 

An  unusual  amount  of  interest  was  aroused  this  year  by  the 
Teachers  College  Festival,  which  was  held  on  Thursday  and 
Saturday  evenings,  February  19  and  21,  during  the  week  of  the 
Alumni  Conferences.  This  was  the  seventh  year  of  the  Festival,  the 
fameof  which  seems  to  havespread  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Teachers 
College  and  its  alumni.  All  tickets  were  sold  and  standing  room 
was  at  a  premium  for  a  week  before  the  first  performance. 

"The  Spirit  of  the  East"  was  a  very  appropriate  title  for  the 
performance  this  year,  which  opened  with  three  episodes  of  the 
East,  gotten  up  and  produced  by  some  of  oiu*  own  foreign  students 
in  native  costume,  with  accompanying  Oriental  music.  These 
three  pictures — a  bit  of  home  life  from  Japan,  a  Hindu  wedding 
ceremony  from  India,  and  a  symbolic  pantomime  of  China  (Old 
and  New) — were  an  interesting  contrast  to  the  imaginative  inter- 
pretation of  the  Orient  by  our  native  American  students  which 
followed.  This  part  of  the  program  consisted  of  a  romantic 
pantomime,  full  of  color  and  movement,  with  symbolic  dancing 
and  interpretative  music  to  add  atmosphere. 

The  usual  academic  procession  of  the  seniors  was  this  year  for 
the  first  time  led  by  the  "College  Spirit."  Miss  Marion  Knighton, 
of  the  physical  education  department,  represented  "College 
Spirit,"  having  been  chosen  for  this  office  by  popular  vote.  An- 
other feature  of  the  program  this  year  was  a  series  of  contests  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  performance,  which  brought  in  some 
new  elements  of  undergraduate  rivalry  and  merrymaking.  The 
freshmen  carried  away  the  honors  in  this  part  of  the  program. 
Refreshments  were  served  and  merrymaking  by  both  participants 
and  audience  began  immediately  after  the  Grand  Finale. 

A  large  measure  of  the  success  of  this  year's  performance  must 
be  credited  to  Miss  Belle  Northrup,  instructor  in  fine  arts,  under 
whose  direction  both  students  and  faculty  cooperated  for  the 
success  of  the  festival. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE  DINNER  IN  CLEVELAND 

At  the  Teachers  College  dinner,  held  on  the  evening  of  Febru- 
ary 24  at  the  Statler  Hotel  in  Cleveland  during  the  meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Elducation  Asso- 
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ciation,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  Teachers  College  alumni  were 
present.  The  big  dining-hall  was  overtaxed,  and  many  loyal 
Teachers  College  folk  had  to  be  accommodated  in  adjoining  rooms. 
When  the  dinner  had  ended  and  the  tables  had  been  removed,  all 
who  could  crowd  into  the  dining-hall  did  so,  while  the  rest 
flocked  to  the  balcony  to  enjoy  the  program. 

From  the  center  of  the  long  table  on  the  dais.  Dr.  Charles  B. 
Keyes,  president  of  the  Skidmore  School  of  Arts,  seventy  years 
young  and  primed  for  the  occasion,  conscripted  the  speakers  at 
either  side  of  him  with  rare  cleverness. 

"White  Hope"  Jesse  B.  Newlon,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  told  how  the  spirit  of  Teachers  College  had  en- 
abled him  so  to  impress  his  people  in  Lincoln  with  the  gravity  of 
educational  conditions  that  they  had  even  anticipated  state  legis- 
lation in  order  to  pay  teachers  a  living  wage. 

Miss  Mary  Pennell,  primary  supervisor  of  schools  in  Kansas 
City,  reviewed  wittily  the  principles  which  Teachers  College 
alumni  carry  with  them  into  the  educational  field.  Her  remarks 
were  followed  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  mixtures  of  satire  and 
seriousness  that  has  ever  emanated  from  a  Teachers  College  ban- 
quet table.  Superintendent  Geoffrey  F.  Morgan,  of  Athens, 
Ohio,  in  a  spirit  of  exquisite  drollery  held  a  curved  mirror  before 
the  College  faculty,  to  the  uproarious  delight  of  the  alunmi. 
Suddenly  he  turned  upon  the  alumni  body  and  issued  a  challenge 
so  vital  and  impressive  that  every  heart  was  imbued  with  new 
courage  and  deeper  resolution. 

Commissioner  Milo  B.  Hillegas,  of  Vermont,  retiring  alumni 
trustee,  made  a  farewell  address  in  which  he  appealed  to  the 
loyalty  of  every  alumnus  to  uphold  the  principles  and  work  of 
Teachers  College.  Dean  Russell  followed  with  a  review  of  the 
financial  and  educational  situation  in  which  Teachers  College 
finds  itself.  His  description  of  the  unselfish  devotion  of  members 
of  the  faculty  to  the  interests  of  the  college  and  the  profession 
brought  to  the  heart  of  every  alumnus  present  the  resolve  to 
work  as  never  before  for  the  success  of  education  as  a  profession 
and  particularly  of  Teachers  College  as  a  source  of  professional 
training.. 

Greetings  were  exchanged  with  the  University  of  Chicago 
Alumni  who  were  holding  their  annual  dinner  at  the  same  time 
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and  in  the  same  hotel.  Professor  Otis  W.  Caldwell  acted  as  repre- 
sentative of  Teachers  College,  while  Professor  Frank  N.  Freeman 
was  the  representative  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Professor  E.  K.  Fretwell  led  in  a  series  of  cheers  and  songs  which 
interspersed  the  courses  and  addresses,  and  seasoned  both  with  a 
spirit  of  youth  and  devotion.  The  alumni  unanimously  pledged 
their  moral  and  financial  support  to  their  professional  alma  mater 
in  this  crucial  moment.  Devotion  to  education  and  dedication 
to  service  were  the  keynotes  of  the  program;  and  never  have  the 
alumni  of  Teachers  College  gone  back  to  their  work  with  a  higher 
resolve  or  happier  memories. 

TOLEDO  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  CLUB 

On  Saturday,  February  28,  sixty  members  of  the  Toledo  branch 
of  the  Teachers  College  Alumni  Association  gave  a  dinner  at  the 
Woman's  Building.  Dean  James  E.  Russell  was  the  speaker  of 
the  evening.  Other  guests  of  honor  were  Mrs.  James  E.  Russell, 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Charles  Russell,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Guitteau, 
and  Dr.  George  Johnson.  Short  after-dinner  talks  were  given  by 
Professor  Russell,  Dr.  A.  M.  Stowe,  and  Professor  D.  W.  Henry, 
of  Toledo  University. 

The  places  were  marked  by  effective  dinner  cards,  the  work  of 
Miss  Mary  McKinnon,  a  former  student  of  Teachers  College. 

DR.  OBRIEN'S  STUDY  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  FAILURES 

A  study  of  the  failures  of  high  school  pupils,  a  recent  disserta- 
tion by  Dr.  Francis  P.  OBrien  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Publi- 
cations as  No.  102  of  the  Teachers  College  Contributions  to 
Education,  traces  the  records  of  more  than  6,000  students  from 
the  time  they  enter  high  school  to  the  time  they  either  drop  out 
or  graduate.  The  pupils  studied  were  found  in  the  classes  of  eight 
different  high  schools  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  Only  public, 
coeducational  schools  with  complete  cumulative  records  were 
selected  for  the  study. 

The  facts  recorded  were  studied  in  considerable  detail  regard- 
ing the  failures  in  academic  and  conmiercial  subjects  as  they 
pertained  to  time,  number,  age,  subjects,  graduation,  repetition 
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and  remedies,  and  they  are  reported  separately  for  boys  and  girls, 
under  the  chapter  headings:  How  extensive  are  the  failures? 
What  basis  is  discoverable  for  a  prognosis  of  failure?  How  much 
is  graduation  or  continuance  in  school  conditioned  by  the  occur- 
rence  of  failures  or  by  their  numbers?  Are  the  school  agencies 
employed  in  remedying  the  failures  adequate  for  the  purpose? 
Do  the  failures  represent  a  lack  of  capability  or  fitness  on  the 
part  of  the  failing  pupils?  There  is  also  a  final  chapter  in  which 
the  author  suggests  some  of  the  probable  educational  impli- 
cations of  the  facts  disclosed,  but  it  is  less  an  integral  part  of  the 
study  than  an  attempt  to  give  more  of  meaning  and  interpreta- 
tion to  the  statistical  facts,  especially  for  the  type  of  reader  who 
is  so  often  confused  or  repelled  by  tables  of  cold  statistics. 

In  the  whole  study  there  is  no  statistical  feature  employed  that 
is  more  difficult  than  distribution  tables  and  simple  percentages. 
The  initial  chapter  states  the  purpose  of  the  study,  the  meaning 
of  the  term  'failure',  the  sources  and  extent  of  the  data  employed, 
and  the  classifications  or  arbitrar>'  decisions  made  for  the 
handling  of  the  data.  Each  chapter  is  followed  by  its  own  concise 
sununar>'.  This  feature  is  intended  to  relieve  the  oft-repeated 
criticism  that  the  a\'erage  teacher  finds  research  studies  of  little 
direct  value  because  they  are  too  technical  or  invoK'ed  to  make 
much  of  an  appeal  to  any  but  the  student  of  research. 

Some  xery  interesting  and  significant  disclosures  are  made  in 
this  study,  for  Dr.  OBrien  finds  that  the  percentages  of  the 
graduating  and  of  the  non-graduating  pupils  who  have  failed 
one  or  more  times  are  almost  identical;  and  that  of  the  failing 
and  the  non-failing  pupils,  the  same  percentage  of  each  finally 
graduates.  According  to  the  records  of  the  schools  studied,  the 
non-failing  students  drop  out  much  earlier  than  do  those  of  the 
failing  group.  E\-en  as  the  number  of  failures  per  pupil  increases, 
his  chances  of  graduating  are  not  impaired,  and  the  extension  of 
time  required  by  him  is  slight.  The  younger  pupils  at  entrance 
are  distinctlv  more  successful  than  those  older  in  ^•ears.  Certain 
subjects  are  found  to  be  especially  fruitful  of  failures.  It  is 
made  exident  that  much  \'aluable  time  is  wasted  in  the  great 
number  of  subject  repetitions.  It  is  found  that  the  percentages 
of  failure  by  semesters  do  not  show  a  decrease  with  the  longer 
time  period  in  school,  but  the  re\"erse  is  found  for  the  semesters 
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up  to  the  seventh.  Thus  by  their  own  official  records  the  schools 
appear  to  have  been  put  more  on  the  defensive  than  have  the 
pupils  who  have  failed. 

RECENT  ALUMNI  APPOINTMENTS 

The  following  recent  appointments  are  announced  by  the 
Bureau  of  Elducational  Service  of  Teachers  College. 

'  Arbogast,  Gertrude,  instructor  in  domestic  art,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis. 

Armentrout,  W.  D.,  principal  of  Junior  High  School,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Ayer,  Glenna,  instructor  in  domestic  science,  Atlantic  City  Vocational 
School,  N.  J. 

Avery,  Edna  I.,  associate  professor  of  household  arts,  Washington  State  Col- 
lege, Pullman,  Wash. 

Barber,  Genevieve,  instructor  in  physical  education.  Community  School, 
Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

Beecher,  Emily  S.,  supervisor  of  industrial  arts,  public  schools,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Belting,  Paul  E.,  assistant  professor  of  secondary  education.  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 

Bennett,  Bertha,  head  of  department  of  physical  education.  State  Manual 
Training  Normal,  Pittsburgh,  Kan. 

Bennett,  Ida  M.,  assistant  supervisor  of  practice.  State  Normal  School, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Bennett,  Virginia  C,  instructor  in  physical  education.  The  Lincoln  School, 
New  York  City. 

Brinton,  Grace,  instructor  in  domestic  science,  Bradley  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, Peoria,  111. 

Bromley,  Anna  O.,  instructor  in  psychology.  State  Normal  School,  Trenton, 
N.J. 

Buck,  Beatrice,  instructor  in  physical  education.  Summit  School,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

BussE,  Florence,  head  of  foods  department,  Iowa  Agriculture  College,  Ames, 
Iowa. 

Beech,  Mary  L.,  instructor  in  English,  High  School,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Campbell,  Blanche,  elementary  supervisor,  public  schools,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Campbell,  Harriet,  critic  in  Junior  High  School,  Sam  Houston  Normal 
Institute,  Huntsville,  Tex. 
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Chaplin,  Eunice,  instructor  in  domestic  science,  High  School,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Chaplin,  Ardenia,  instructor  in  domestic  art,  College  of  Industrial  Arts, 
Denton,  Tex. 

Chappell,   Cleo,  head  of  geography  department,  State  Normal  School, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Cleaver,  W.  G.,  instructor  in  educational  psychology  and  pedagogy.  State 
Normal  School,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Cook,  Sherman  R.,  superintendent  of  machine  shops,  Robert  College,  Con- 
stantinople, Turkey. 

Condhey,  Lucius,  head  of  manual  training  department.  High  School,  Dover, 
Del. 

Craig,  Gerald,  instructor  in  mathematics  and  science.  Oak  Lane  Country 
Day  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Crane,  Edith  Adelaide,  in  charge  of  an  orphanage,  Armenian-Syrian  Relief, 
Turkey. 

Cranor,  Katherine,  professor  of  home  economics,  James  Millikin  Univer- 
sity, Decatur,  111. 

Cummins,  Robert,  director  of  teacher-training.  State  Normal  School,  Nat- 
chitoches, La. 

Currier,  Mildred,  instructor  in  physical  education.  State  Normal  School, 
Natchitoches,  La. 

Dalgliesh  Alice,  first  grade  teacher.  The  Lymann  School,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Davis,  Mary  D.,  supervisor  of  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  Public  Schools, 
Duluth,  Minn. 

Davis,  Sheldon  E.,  president  of  State  Normal  School,  Dillon,  Mont. 

Demarest,  Irving  C,  head  of  Latin  department,  Westport  High  School, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dever,  Mary  M.,  instructor  in  physical  education,  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

DouGAL,   Margaret,   P.,  instructor  in  French,  High  School,   Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Elliott,  Ruth  M.,  instructor  in  fine  arts,  High  School,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Earhart,  Lida  B.,  professor  of  elementary  education.  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Faulkner,  Elizabeth,  assistant  professor  of  English,  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  Kan. 

GiFFORD,  Walter  J.,  head  of  department  of  education.  State  Normal  School, 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Gray,  Annie  B.,  instructor  in  industrial  arts,  private  school,  Scranton,  Pa. 
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Haines,  Edna  E.,  supervisor  of  kindergarten  training,  West  Texas  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Canyon,  Tex. 

Hamilton,  F.  R.,  president  of  Marshall  College,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Hanckel,  Marion  S.,  kindergarten-primary  supervisor.  Public  Schools,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Harounian,  Frank  J.,  instructor  in  French  and  Spanish,  Western  Military 
Academy,  Alton,  111. 

Harris,  Maude  L.,  instructor  in  English,  State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass. 

Harrison,  Florence,  director  of  home  economics.  State  College,  Pullman, 
Wash. 

Hershey,  Edythe,  extension  work  in  domestic  science.  University  of  Texas, 
Austin,  Tex. 

HoLDEN,  Bertha,  state  extension  staff.  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington, 
Vt. 

HoTCHKiss,  E.  A.,  director  of  training  school,  Colorado  State  Teachers  College, 
Greeley,  Col. 

Hubbard,  Julia  M.,  supervising  critic.  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minn. 

Inks,  Edith,  instructor  in  mathematics,  Arsenal  Technical  High  School, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

James,  Loretta,  head  of  department  of  domestic  science,  State  Normal 
School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Kern,  Frances,  supervisor  of  kindergarten  and  primary  department,  State 
Normal  School,  Willimantic,  Conn. 

La  Ganke,  Florence  M.,  director  of  home  economics,  public  schools,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

Langner,  Henrietta  M.,  instructor  in  home  furnishing.  North  Carolina 
College  for  Women,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Lawton,  Wilhelmenia,  instructor  in  household  arts.  State  College,  Pa. 

McNally,   Frances  M.,  instructor  in  home  economics.   Normal  School, 
Stratford,  Ontario,  Canada. 

McGuire,  Grace  A.,  instructor  in  domestic  science.  State  Normal  School, 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

McNeal,  Wylle  B.,  state  supervisor  of  home  economics  education,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Medlar,  Reba  M.,  instructor  in  French,  High  School,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Meseroll,  Sarah,  supervisor  of  kindergarten  and  elementary  grades,  public 
schools,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Miller,   Norma  M.,  instructor  in  household  management,  St.  Andrews 
Priory  School,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 
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Naylor,  Jane,  supervisor  of  primary  grades,  public  schools,  Harford  County, 
Md. 

O'Neale,  Lila  M.,  assistant  professor  of  domestic  art,  State  Agricultural 
College,  Corvallis,  Ore. 

O'Neill,  Harold  H.,  instructor  in  French,  Montgomery  School,  Wynnewood, 
Pa. 

OsLER,  Florence,  manager  of  tea  room,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Potter,  Sarah  E.,  director  of  dormitory  and  cafeteria,  Bradley  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Peoria,  111. 

Raynor,  Anne  W.,  head  of  modern  language  department.  Trinity  Univer- 
sity, Waxahachie,  Tex. 

Reigart,  Catherine  M.,  instructor  in  English,  American  College  for  Women, 
Constantinople,  Turkey. 

Robinson,  William  M.,  principal  of  village  school,  Orleans,  Vt. 

RoBSON,  Helen,  instructor  in  domestic  art.  State  College,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Sale,  Annie  E.,  instructor  and  manager  of  practice  house,  Industrial  Institute 
and  College,  Columbus,  Miss. 

Sale,  Sarah  F.,  instructor  and  manager  of  practice  house.  Industrial  Institute 
and  College,  Columbus,  Miss. 

Saunders,  Agnes,  instructor  in  home  economics,  State  Normal  Manual  Train- 
ing School,  Pittsburgh,  Kan. 

Saxman,   Ethel,  instructor  in  physical  education,  State  Normal  School, 
Springfield,  Mo. 

Sealock,  W.  C,  head  of  department  of  history  of  education,  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Simmons,  Nellia  A.,  instructor  in  home  economics,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

Smith,  Elvira  T.,  instructor  in  domestic  art,  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Thompson,  Alta,  grade  teacher,  Lenox  School,  New  York  City. 

Tuttle,  Margaret,  instructor  in  physical  education.  State  Normal,  Man- 
kato,  Minn. 

Woody,  Walter  T.,  assistant  professor  of  history  of  education.  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Sarah  M.,  instructor  in  home  economics,  State  Normal  School,  Har- 
risonburg, Va. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  EMOTIONS  THROUGH 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

By  JESSE  FEIRING  WILLIAMS,  M.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education.  Teachers  CoUege 

The  education  of  emotions  is  not  one  of  the  usual  aims  of 
physical  education.  Indeed,  it  is  unusual  in  the  literature  of 
physical  education  to  find  aims  that  are  directed  toward  behavior 
and  conduct.  The  most  notable  exceptions  to  this  statement 
and  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  social  and  moral  values  in 
physical  education  have  been  Wood  (^),*  Hall  (*),  Ehler  (*),  and 
Hetherington  (*).  On  the  contrary,  the  history  of  physical  edu- 
cation reveals  the  prominence  of  the  military  ideal,  the  physiologic 
ideal,  or  the  anthropometric  ideal,  in  the  most  conspicuous 
and  well  known  developments  of  the  art  in  which  we  are  inter- 
ested. Brief  and  relatively  unimportant  variations  in  the  emo- 
tional field  have  occurred  in  the  case  of  Delsarte  (*)  and  Dal- 
croze  (•).  But  the  work  of  Delsarte  was,  and  the  work  of  Dal- 
croze  is,  more  interested  in  music  and  dramatic  expression  than 
in  the  generally  accepted  program  of  physical  education. 

It  is  with  considerable  temerity  and  a  real  consciousness  of  the 
many  pitfalls  that  lie  ahead  that  I  venture  to  discuss  the  educa- 
tion of  emotions  in  physical  education.  I  am  interested,  however, 
in  presenting  this  discussion  because  of  the  prevailing  general 
feeling  that  we  are  dealing  often  with  emotional  elements,  be- 
cause of  some  very  definite  assertions  made  from  time  to  time  of 
the  relation  of  physical  education  to  character  training,  and 
because  of  types  of  work  in  this  field  which  have  discarded  the 
old  chart  and  compass  of  aesthetic  forms  and  poses,  and  have 

*  See  bibliography  At  end  of  article. 
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ventured  out  upon  an  uncharted  sea  of  rhythm,  with  only  the 
feelings  and  emotions  as  guides. 

The  plan  of  this  paper  involves  a  discussion  of  three  statements. 
The  first  assertion  is:  Physical  education  in  some  of  its  activities 
is  dealing  with  emotional  and  behavior  series  elements.  It  seems 
quite  clear  and  recognized  that  games,  sports,  and  forms  of  play 
and  dancing  are  concerned  with  activities  in  which  situations 
constantly  arise  presenting  quick  emotional  acts.  The  athletic 
field  and  the  gymnasium  constantly  witness  different  types  of 
behavior  in  response  to  stimulating  and  provoking  situations. 
What  the  response  is  to  be  in  any  case  depends  in  part  upon  the 
original  nature  of  the  individual,  and  in  part  upon  the  nurture 
given  the  individual  by  his  environment.  In  other  words,  it 
depends  upon  his  individual,  hereditary  equipment  plus  his  learn- 
ing or  education.  That  his  behavior  is  influenced  little  by  ideas 
and  very  powerfully  by  acts  that  have  not  been  annoying,  C)  is 
accepted  to-day  as  the  very  basis  for  practical  ethics;  and  that 
physical  education,  which  deals  with  acts  engendered  by  condi- 
tions provoking  at  the  same  time  emotional  tendencies,  is  in  a 
position  to  influence  and  guide  to  social  ends,  must  be  increasingly 
recognized  everywhere  to-day. 

The  second  point  is:  Physical  education  affords  in  its  activities 
an  important  and,  in  some  respects,  an  independent  and  unusual 
means  for  character  training. 

There  have  been  from  time  to  time,  statements  made  in  support 
of  this  claim,  and  so  general  has  been  the  acceptance  among 
physical  educators  that  the  mere  participation  in  our  programs 
has  been  offered  as  a  warrant  of  the  development  of  moral  and 
social  values.  In  fact  this  argument  has  been  so  forcefully  stated 
and  we  have  been  so  docile-minded  toward  it  that  it  has  become 
almost  as  generally  accepted  as  the  pre-war  superiority  of  the 
German  nation  in  science,  art,  health,  and  even  war.  We  have 
rather  liked  to  believe  that  we  were  soul-making  rather  than 
sweat-making.  It  pleased  our  vanity  to  believe  thatwe  were  work- 
ing directly  with  neurones,  synapses,  optic  thalami,  and  only 
incidentally  with  sweat  glands,  striated  muscle,  ligaments,  and 
bone. 

It  seems  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  this  belief. 
The  acceptance  of  character  training,  the  development  of  moral 
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and  social  values  in  individuals  from  contact  with  a  program  of 
physical  education,  requires  that  the  emotions,  so  basal  in  the 
formation  of  human  social  behavior,  be  considered  with  reference 
to  their  modifiability.  We  have  pstssed  beyond  believing  that 
morals  can  be  taught;  ethical  standards  must  be  lived,  to  belong. 
Fundamentally,  then,  we  are  dealing  with  original  nature,  to  use 
Professor  Thorndike's  phrase,  plus  an  increment  of  learning. 
We  are  to  ascertain  if  possible  the  modifiability  of  original  nature, 
the  eradication  of  unmoral  and  anti-social  tendencies,  and  the 
laws  under  which  modification  and  eradication  will  go  on. 
We  ought  further  to  be  concerned,  at  times,  with  the  desir- 
ability of  modification  and  eradication  by  intelligent  and  social 
controls. 

"Elementary  psychology  acquaints  us  with  the  fact  that  men 
are,  apart  from  education,  equipped  with  tendencies  to  feel  and 
act  in  certain  ways  in  certain  circumstances — that  the  response 
to  be  made  to  a  situation  may  be  determined  by  man's  inborn 
organization.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  general  law  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  response  to  any  situation  will  be  that  which  is  by  origi- 
nal nature  connected  with  that  situation,  or  with  some  situation 

like  it The  basis  of  intellect  and  character  is  this 

fund  of  unlearned  tendencies,  this  original  arrangement  of  the 
neurones  in  the  brain."  (•) 

The  modifiability  of  original  tendencies  or  instincts  and  im- 
pulses may  be  considered  by  an  examination  of  what  an  individual 
will  do  in  the  way  of  action  productive  of  excitement,  elation, 
depression,  fear,  anger,  and  the  like.  The  emotional  response  to 
situations  involving  original  forces  may  be  developed,  corrected, 
or  retarded  according  to  certain  laws  of  psychology  that  form  to- 
day the  basis  of  our  understanding  of  the  working  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  These  laws  are  the  laws  of  Readiness,  Exercise 
and  Effect.    They  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

I.  The  Law  of  Readiness:  "When  any  conduction  unit  is  in 
readiness  to  conduct,  for  it  to  do  so  is  satisfying.  When  any  conduc- 
tion unit  is  not  in  readiness  to  conduct,  for  it  to  conduct  is  annoy- 
ing. When  any  conduction  unit  is  in  readiness  to  conduct,  for 
not  to  do  so  is  annoying.  By  a  satisfying  state  of  affairs  is 
meant  one  which  the  animal  does  nothing  to  avoid,  often  doing 
things  which  maintain  or  renew  it.     By  an  annoying  state  of 
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affairs  is  meant  one  which  the  animal  does  nothing  to  preserve, 
often  doing  things  which  put  an  end  to  it." 

2.  The  Law  of  Exercise.  This  law  is  stated  to  comprise  the 
laws  of  Use  and  Disuse. 

"The  Law  of  Use:  When  a  modifiable  connection  is  made  be- 
tween a  situation  and  response,  that  connection's  strength  is, 
other  things  being  equal,  increased. 

"The  Law  of  Disuse:  When  a  modifiable  connection  is  not  made 
between  a  situation  and  a  response  during  a  length  of  time,  that 
connection's  strength  is  decreased." 

3.  "The  Law  of  Effect:  When  a  modifiable  connection  between 
a  situation  and  a  response  is  made  and  is  accompanied  or  followed 
by  a  satisfying  state  of  affairs,  that  connection's  strength  is 
increased.  When  made  and  accompanied  or  followed  by  an  an- 
noying state  of  affairs,  its  strength  is  decreased."  (•) 

The  response  that  an  individual  makes  to  situations  that  repre- 
sent original  and  instinctive  urges  is  the  sum  total  of  his  original 
nature  plus  his  nurture.  Learning,  training,  or  environment  may, 
by  the  operation  of  the  above  laws,  modify  the  response  to  in- 
stinct. 

Now  in  physical  education  in  activities  of  the  game  type,  we 
are  dealing  with  materials  that  illustrate  the  psychologic  princi- 
ples we  have  quoted.  Those  who  have  stood  for  the  moral  and 
social  training  available  in  physical  education  have  had  in  mind 
the  games  of  competition,  the  fighting  plays.  The  argument  has 
been  variously  stated,  but  the  most  advanced,  perhaps  the  most 
complete,  expression  is  to  be  found  in  the  statement  of  aims  in 
physical  education  by  Professor  Hetherington,  as  follows: 

To  guide  the  expression  of  the  racially  old  and  character-form- 
ing instincts,  especially  the  egoistic,  hunting,  fighting,  and  social 
instincts,  in  order  that  sound  character  habits  and  moral  ideals 
in  the  expression  of  these  instinct  tendencies  in  social  relation- 
ships may  develop,  are,  specifically, 

a.  To  guide  the  egoistic  instinct  in  the  forms  of  expression 
essential  for  the  protection  of  personal  rights  and  for  self- 
esteem,  confidence,  and  personal  honor;  but  to  subli- 
mate it  from  personal  conceits  and  vanities  into  ideals  of 
achieving  worthiness,  and  to  socialize  it  by  tolerance  and 
sympathy. 
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b.  To  guide  the  hunting  instinct  with  its  aggressiveness  in  the 
full  expression  necessary  for  the  development  of  force  in 
realizing  aims  or  ideals;  but  to  bring  its  power  under  an 
habitual  expression  in  worthy  causes  and  under  ideals  of 
achievement  or  service. 

c.  To  guide  the  fighting  instinct  in  its  natural,  developmental 
expression  in  social  contests  so  essential  for  the  development 

of  fighting  power  and  courage; but  to 

sublimate  it  from  teasing,  bullying,  brawling,  vandalism, 
pugilism,  and  muckerism,  into  habits  and  ideals  of  fighting, 
physically,  socially,  and  politically,  for  personal  ideals  and 
social  causes."  (') 

It  is  important  to  examine  with  some  care  the  thought  pre- 
sented in  this  statement  of  aims,  especially  in  the  light  of  the 
Laws  of  Readiness  and  Effect. 

The  argument  has  been  somewhat  like  this:  If  an  individual  in 
a  competitive  game  refrains  from  striking  and  other  pugilistic 
motor  acts  in  response  to  provoking  situations  presented  by  an 
opponent,  and  thereby  leaves  the  control  of  the  game,  its  discipline, 
et  cetera,  to  an  umpire  or  referee,  he  has  learned  self-control, 
self-sacrifice,  loyalty  to  the  team,  and  other  group  values.  It  is 
further  asserted  that  such  loyalty,  self-control,  and  self-sacrifice 
represent  definite  growth  in  his  nervous  system,  and  hence  in 
other  situations,  having  like  elements  of  unfairness  or  injustice, 
he  will  respond  in  a  social  way,  with  intellectual  and  social  guides, 
rather  than  by  the  emotional,  more  personal,  and  original  guides. 

If  I  have  stated  accurately  the  theory,  it  resolves  itself  briefly 
into  this:  Any  player  by  playing  in  games  will  develop  moral  and 
social  controls  by  intelligent  and  social  responses  to  situations 
that  otherwise  would  be  provocative  of  emotional  responses  of 
an  instinctive  and  original  nature  type. 

It  is  with  considerable  regret  that  I  am  led  to  state  that  in  my 
judgment  such  is  not  the  case.  I  should  prefer  to  say  that  a 
player  in  games  may  or  may  not  develop  moral  and  social  values; 
that,  as  organized  and  conducted,  the  chances  that  he  will  achieve 
undesirable  results  are  as  great  as  the  chances  that  he  will  achieve 
desirable  results.  He  may  improve  morally  and  socially,  he  may 
not  grow  at  all,  he  may  be  definitely  impaired.    The  following 
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illustration  will  state  in  the  main  outlines  my  argument.  If  an 
individual  in  a  competitive  game  refrains  from  striking  and  other 
pugilistic  motor  acts  in  response  to  provoking  situations  pre- 
sented by  an  opponent,  and  thereby  leaves  the  control  of  the 
game,  its  discipline,  et  cetera,  to  an  umpire  or  referee,  he  has 
learned  self-control,  self-sacrifice,  loyalty  to  the  team  and  group 
values,  only  if  the  response  made  to  the  situation  presented  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  satisfying  state  of  affairs.  The  Law  of  Readiness  con- 
trok  the  growth  to  be  expected  here.  When  a  modifiable  con- 
nection between  a  situation  and  response  is  made  and  is  accom- 
panied or  followed  by  a  satisfying  state  of  affairs,  that  connec- 
tion's strength  is  increased.  When  made  and  accompanied  or 
followed  by  an  annoying  state  of  affairs  its  strength  is  decreased." 

It  does  not  follow,  therefore,  that  the  exhibition  of  self-control 
in  a  game  results  in  greater  self-control ;  it  may  mean  a  real  loss 
in  self-control.  Unless  the  response  is  followed  in  the  individual 
by  a  satisfying  state  of  affairs  the  connection's  strength  is  de- 
creased. It  must  be  clear  that  the  playing  of  games  does  not  in 
itself  bring  moral  and  social  values,  nor  indeed  does  the  playing 
of  games  in  which  moral  and  social  controls  are  in  evidence 
necessarily  result  in  the  development  of  stronger  bonds  in  these 
connections.  If  the  official  of  the  game  is  incompetent  and  does 
not  punish  the  player  producing  the  provoking  situation,  or  if 
the  official  is  not  disinterested — if  he  favors  one  side — the  desira- 
ble bonds  will  be  followed  by  an  annoying  state  of  affairs,  and 
hence  weakened.  If  the  player  who  responds  by  emotional  ten- 
dencies is  praised  by  the  school  or  captain  or  team  or  coach,  and 
the  bond  made  is  accompanied  by  a  satisfying  state  of  affairs, 
that  bond  is  strengthened. 

If  these  contentions  were  not  true,  professional  ball  players  who 
engage  during  the  season  in  154  games  of  baseball,  fraught  with 
provoking  situations,  would  be  wonderful  examples  of  self-sacri- 
ficing, social  human  beings.  The  reverse  is  probably  the  true 
statement  of  the  case.  No  group  of  athletes  in  the  world  give 
so  little  evidence  of  social  values  and  so  dominant  and  powerful 
expression  of  personal  and  selfish  ones. 

The  games  and  play  enthusiast  must  restate  his  theory  and 
valuate  anew  its  elements.  Such  restatement  would  probably 
be  something  like  this: 
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1.  Games,  play,  and  sports  may  aid  in  the  development  of 
moral  and  social  values,  in  desirable  elements  of  character; 
but  the  possibility  that  they  will  not  do  so,  or  that  they  will 
stimulate  development  of  undesirable  social  qualities,  must 
be  considered. 

2.  Games,  play,  and  sports  in  which  the  control  of  the  response 
to  provoking  situations  is  vested  in  an  umpire  or  referee 
who  is  incompetent  or  unfair,  will  probably  result  in  the 
weakening  of  desirable  bonds. 

3.  Games,  play,  and  sports  in  which  the  social  and  traditional 
standards  of  the  school  or  college  are  negative  to  high  stan- 
dards of  conduct  or  positively  favor  anti-social  conduct  on 
the  part  of  players,  will  probably  weaken  the  development 
of  desirable  bonds. 

4.  Games,  play,  and  sports  led  by  a  coach  who  is  tricky  and 
unfair,  who  coaches  the  player  to  evade  the  rules,  who 
sanctions  anti-social  characteristics,  will  result  in  the  de- 
velopment of  undesirable  bonds. 

There  are  those  who  hold,  however,  that  the  response  to  unfair 
tactics  by  anger  is  right  and  proper  and  should  be  developed.  To 
me  it  seems  like  negation  of  all  that  history  tells  us  concerning 
human  nature;  but  it  does  not  seem  so  to  others  who  have  a  right 
to  be  heard  in  such  a  discussion.  Hall  (")  and  Burke  (")  specifi- 
cally insist  upon  the  infallibility  of  human  nature.  A  fair  presenta- 
tion is  given  by  Professor  McDougall,  when  he  says: 

"It  might  seem  at  first  sight  that  this  instinct  (anger),  which 
leads  men  and  societies  so  often  to  enter  blindly  upon  deadly 
contests  that  in  many  cases  are  destructive  to  both  parties,  could 
only  be  a  survival  from  man's  brutal  ancestry,  and  that  an  early 
and  a  principal  feature  of  social  evolution  would  have  been  the 
eradication  of  this  instinct  from  the  human  mind.  But  a  little 
reflection  will  show  us  that  its  operation,  far  from  being  wholly 
injurious,  has  been  one  of  the  essential  factors  in  the  evolution  of 
the  higher  forms  of  social  organization,  and,  in  fact,  of  those 
specifically  social  qualities  of  man,  the  higher  development  of 
which  is  an  essential  condition  of  the  higher  social  life."  (") 

McDougall's  contention  here  is  that  "the  power  of  subjecting 
one's  impulses  to  a  recognized  law  arose  from  fighting  within  the 
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family  group;  that,  later  on,  fighting  was  a  necessary  condition 
for  the  development  of  cooperative  life;  and  that,  even  to-day, 
energy,  independence,  and  manliness  depend  upon  the  presence 
of  this  instinct  in  full  strength."  0®) 

Such  argument  seems  fallacious  because,  as  Professor  Thorn- 
dike  says,  "Pugnacious  behavior  is  a  symptom,  rather  than  a 
cause,  of  energy;  and  subjection  to  law  and  cooperation  for  the 
good  of  the  community  could  have  developed,-  and  perhaps  did 
develop,  rather  from  hunting,  agriculture,  industry,  and  sport 
than  from  combat  with  other  men.*  (*®)  I  am  content  to  leave 
the  argument  where  Professor  Thomdike  leaves  it,  when  he  says, 
"We  ....  must  correct  pugnacity  without  putting  the 
men  in  whom  we  have  directed  it  toward  abstract  evils  at  the 
mercy  of  any  embryonic  Napoleons  [to-day  he  would  say  Hohen- 
zollerns]  in  whom  we  have  left  its  selfish  aggressiveness  unim- 
paired." (") 

There  are,  then,  in  play  and  games,  opportunities  for  character 
development.  Such  development  does  not  necessarily  result 
from  the  playing  of  the  game.  Definite  and  careful  attention  to 
all  the  factors  entering  into  the  situation,  evolved  by  a  game, 
must  be  provided  if  the  desirable  response  is  to  be  secured  and  if 
the  state  of  affairs,  accompanying  or  following  the  response,  is 
to  be  satisfying  and  strengthening  to  the  bonds  formed,  or  annoy- 
ing and  weakening. 

The  importance  of  recognition  of  this  principle  is  very  great. 
The  school  or  college  athletic  team  that  is  coached  by  an  indi- 
vidual unmindful  of  these  values,  either  through  ignorance  or 
for  other  reasons,  is  developing  in  exactly  the  wrong  direction. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  therefore,  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
possible  influence  on  character  formation  in  the  players  on  athle- 
tic teams,  an  athletic  coach  should  be  chosen  with  more  care  than 
a  professor  of  philosophy,  ethics,  or  social  science.  It  means, 
further,  that  teachers  of  physical  education  need  an  appreciation 
of  the  factors  at  work  in  such  activities,  a  profound  conviction 
regarding  the  values  to  work  for,  and  a  technique  of  procedure, 
in  obtaining  the  desired  ends. 

The  corollary  of  the  proposition  that  games  and  play  and  sports 
develop  moral  values  relates  to  the  sublimation  of  these  personal 
values  into  social  ends  and  causes.     Progressive  and  modern 
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physical  education  has  held  that  games  and  sports,  wisely  directed 
and  led,  would  develop  moral  and  social  values,  and  that  these 
values  would  show  in  life  in  other  situations  involving  the  type  of 
response  given  in  a  game.  It  is  held,  for  example,  that  the  boy 
may  learn  to  be  fair,  just,  and  honorable  in  sport,  whereas  he 
could  not  in  calisthenic  drills,  because  the  one  produced  situations 
and  called  for  responses,  and  the  other  did  not.  That  such  re- 
sponses go  into  the  very  matrix  of  the  nervous  system  and  modify 
future  responses,  is  indicated  by  psychology.  The  general  rationale 
of  mental  discipline  indicates  that  the  type  of  transfer  we  are 
speaking  of  does  occur.  On  this  point  Professor  Thomdike  says, 
"Of  special  importance  are  the  connections  of  neglect.  Such  bonds 
as  'stimuli  to  hunger,  save  at  mealtimes, — ^neglect  them* ;  'sounds 
of  boys  at  play,  save  at  playtime, — ^neglect  them.'"  (")  Ad- 
ditional illustrations  could  be  given:  "Stimuli  to  foul  your  op- 
ponent— neglect  them;  stimuli  to  respond  to  unfairness  by  striking 
back — neglect  them." 

In  speaking  of  transfer  of  training,  Colvin  says,  "Transfer  of 
training  is,  then,  favorable  in  the  ways  indicated:  i — ^Where  a 
single  element  to  which  a  specific  response  is  made  functions  un- 
der various  environmental  conditions  because  it  is  a  common  ele- 
ment in  these  various,  and  otherwise  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
dissimilar  environments;  2 — ^When  a  dominant  mood  or  emotion 
so  colors  various  environments  that  a  characteristic  response  is 
obtained  without  identity  of  any  one  objective  condition; 
3 — When  a  single  response  in  reality  involves  other  and  more 
general  adjustments;  4 — It  is  also  possible,  as  Bagley  suggests, 
through   making  the  end   of  the  activity  a  clearly  conscious 

ideal ".  (*•)    To  sum  up  the  view  so  far  presented, 

we  may  say  that  if  socially  desirable  responses  are  made  in  games, 
play,  and  sports  to  situations  involving  stimuli  to  respond  other- 
wise, and  th^  response  is  accompanied  or  followed  by  a  satisfying 
state  of  affairs,  the  bonds  are  strengthened;  and,  because  the 
elements  are  identical  in  procedure,  transfer  does  occur. 

From  the  discussion  so  far,  it  must  be  clear  that  the  sort  of 
growth  we  most  wish  to  occur  will  come  only  in  contests  in  which 
provoking  situations  are  present.  If  the  game  or  contest  does 
not  require  subjection  of  the  usual  and  original  behavior  series 
to  the  dictates  of  intellect,  no  strengthening  of  bonds  occurs 
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because  no  modifiable  connections  were  made.  Pursued  to  a 
logical  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  if  all  players  in  games  were 
fair,  just,  and  honorable  in  the  attitude  and  treatment  of  oppo- 
nents, the  game  would  lose  its  value  as  a  training  school  for  char- 
acter. The  immediate  realization  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  need 
not  greatly  interest  us.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  exceedingly  impor- 
tant to  do  all  we  can  to  improve  the  conditions  under  which  con- 
tests are  held. 

The  effort  to  improve  sport  has  brought  in  some  undesirable 
influences,  and  I  am  interested  especially  in  speaking  of  one 
tendency  that  is  decidedly  weakening  and  subversive  of  the  es- 
sential values  of  the  fighting  plays.  The  overzealousness  of 
coaches  and  players  to  win  games  has  resulted  in  severe  criticism 
of  all  athletics,  and  there  has  grown  up  a  feeling  often  expressed 
as,  "One  should  not  play  to  win."  It  is  important  to  examine  this 
phrase  with  all  that  it  stands  for  and  means.  The  'sport  for 
sport's  sake'  dictum  as  an  expression  of  the  amateur  spirit  in 
athletics,  or  as  a  connotation  of  fairness  and  honesty  in  sport,  is 
satisfactory  and  acceptable;  but  if  interpreted  to  mean  that  one 
should  not  play  to  win,  it  is  a  futile  creed.  It  is  lifeless  and  be- 
longs with  that  other  catch  phrase  of  the  poseur  and  dilletante, 
'Art  for  art's  sake.'  To  hit  the  line  hard,  to  overcome  him  who 
holds  the  lead,  to  achieve  the  victory, — this  is  the  very  essence 
of  all  that  we  are  striving  for  in  all  lines  of  education.  That 
overzealousness  on  the  part  of  professional  coaches  seeking  to 
achieve  personal  laurels,  and  leading  to  winning  by  unfair  means, 
should  not  lead  to  the  futility  of  playing  indifferently,  any  more 
than  the  overzealousness  of  teachers,  leading  at  times  to  break- 
down in  health  of  students  under  their  direction,  should  lead  to 
studying  indifferently  is  an  accepted  method.  Only  by  the  spirit 
of  'playing  to  win,'  in  the  vigorous  fighting  plays,  can  other  desir- 
able personal  and  biologic  values  be  secured. 

The  vigorous  fighting  games,  as  contrasted  with  quiet  games, 
have  received  the  attention  of  serious  and  scientific  workers  who 
are  suggesting,  especially  from  a  physiological  viewpoint,  the 
possibility  of  athletics  serving  as  a  biologic  substitute  for  war  and 
whatever  virtues  war  engenders.  Cannon  (}'')  has  shown  the 
rational  possibilities  in  this  direction.  In  addition,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  Baron  Pierre  de  Courbetin,  the  leading  spirit  in 
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the  revival  of  the  old  Olympic  festivals  as  represented  in  the 
modern  Olympic  Games,  has  been  moved  in  these  years  of  his 
leadersh^)  by  an  ideal  of  international  peace  and  good  will.  But 
he  has  never  advocated  futility  in  sport.  With  an  idea  of  empha- 
sizing the  vigor,  keenness,  and  Slan  to  be  sought  in  competitive 
sports,  he  suggested  a  re-statement  of  that  hallowed  phrase  of 
Juvenal's,  to  read,  "Mens  fervida  in  corpore  lacertoso." 

The  third  and  final  thesis  of  this  paper  is:  Physical  education 
should  select  its  expression  forms,  not  from  preconceived  and  arbi- 
trarily determined  poses,  steps,  or  figures,  but  in  response  to  situa- 
tions that  are  present  and  stimulating. 

It  is  clear  that  we  are  dealing  here  mainly  with  the  dance  and 
dramatic  forms  of  expression,  such  as  the  pantomime.  Before  we 
attempt  to  discuss  this  contention,  certain  generally  misunder- 
stood and  misstated  relations  of  emotion  and  expression  must  be 
cleared  away. 

The  phrases  'expression  of  emotions'  and  'states  of  conscious- 
ness which  are  expressed  by  bodily  activities'  are  common  jargon 
of  the  terpsichorean  sc'  ool.  To  some  extent  they  exist  in  the 
older  psychologies.  Such  phrases  mean  to  say  that  original  na- 
ture of  man  is  a  body  of  feeling  or  emotion,  such  as  fear,  anger, 
love,  pity,  and  the  like,  and  that  certain  bodily  movements  go 
with  these  feelings  and  express  them,  the  essential  purpose  of  the 
movements  being  to  express  or  make  known  the  emotion. 

I  am  content  to  quote  frequently  from  Professor  Thoindike  in 
this  paper,  even  at  the  risk  of  attributing  more  of  what  I  say  to 
him  than  to  myself  (a  calamity  from  his  standpoint).  On  this 
point  he  says,  'The  more  observable  bodily  movements  do  not 
come  as  expressions  of  them  (feelings  and  emotions),  but  as 
responses  toward  the  outside  situation  that  started  the  behavior 
series  in  question."  (^^) 

We  have  in  such  a  statement  an  amplification  and  extension  of 
the  James-Lange  theory  of  the  emotions,  which  says  that  emo- 
tions accompany,  rather  than  precede,  the  bodily  response  to 
situations  that  are  provocative  of  emotional  disturbance.  The 
emotion  as  felt  results  from  the  same  situation  that  produced  the 
physical  response  in  the  body  to  the  situation,  and  is  not  a  cause 
of  the  physical  response.  Stated  graphically,  we  could  say  that 
to  any  situation  x,  there  will  be  physical  response  y.    This  re- 
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sponse  will  vary  among  individuals,  as  the  situation  x  is  variously 
interpreted.  But,  in  the  main,  the  response  will  be  that  which 
could  be  indicated  as  yi,  y2,  3^3,  3^4,  etc.  The  difference  between  y 
and  y2  represents  in  a  way  the  difference  in  the  meaning  of  x 
dependent  largely  on  training  and  the  difference  in  the  original 
nature  of  the  individual. 

In  similar  fashion  the  bodily  changes  which  go  on  in  the  body, 
the  totality  of  which  is  recognized  as  emotion,  are  in  the  same  way 
a  response  to  x,  a  situation.  This  response  may  be  represented 
as  21,  22,  23,  24,  etc.  We  are  not  to  understand,  however,  that  2 
produces  y,  or  in  any  sense  is  an  accompanying  cause,  y  and  2  are 
effects  of  X, 

We  are  also  led  to  state  that  there  is  no  instinct  for  self-expres- 
sion, although  Kirkpatrick  has  stated  definitely  that  "man  origi- 
nally expresses  his  mental  states  to  others  of  the  same  species 
and  takes  pleasure  in  doing  so."  (}*)  In  a  discussion  of  this  point, 
Professor  Thorndike  says,  "What  original  human  nature  shows  is 
not  a  general  tendency  of  self -revelation,  but  a  multitude  of 
special  responses  by  facial  movements,  gestures,  cries,  and  gross 
bodily  movements,  which  act  as  potent  situations  to  evoke  at- 
tention and  various  adaptive  responses  from  others  of  the  spe- 
cies." («) 

This  re-statement  of  the  relation  of  emotions  to  bodily  move- 
ments suggests  several  things: 

1.  The  so-called  aesthetic  dance,  with  its  set  forms  and  pre- 
conceived and  determined  poses  and  combinations,  is 
nothing  more  than  formal  gymnastics  performed  to  music; 
a  waltz  series  is  similar,  therefore,  to  a  trunk  series,  an  arm 
series,  or  a  leg  series. 

2.  The  pantomime  of  the  German  type  which  described  every 
movement  and  facial  expression  to  be  learned  as  expressive 
of  definite  catalogued  emotions  shows  the  same  fallibility  as 
other  German  ideas  and  systemizations,  and  is  open  to 
direct  criticism. 

3.  The  newer  development  in  the  dance,  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual responds  to  situations,  in  part  composed  of  external 
stimuli,  such  as  music,  other  dancers,  decoration,  and  the 
like,  and  in  part  composed  of  the  ideational  processes  at 
work  reproducing  a  situation  made  up  of  the  fabric  of  a 
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story,  drama,  and  the  like,  represents  a  movement  that  is 
psychologically  correct,  and  therefore  in  its  procedure 
educationally  sound. 

4.  Any  dance  theory  that  is  based  upon  an  instinct  for  self- 
expression  is  on  doubtful  ground. 

5.  Any  dance  practice  that  attempts  to  express  emotion  as 
felt  is  proceeding  without  justification  in  psychology  in 
general  and,  specifically,  in  the  James-Lange  theory  and 
Thorndike's  statement  of  emotion. 

6.  Many  of  the  recent  and  newer  developments  of  the  dance 
are  based  upon  arbitrary  art  forms,  and  are  properly  called 
artistic  or  lyric  dancing,  meaning  combinations  of  rhythm 
and  line  harmonies.  They  lack  justification  in  the  absence 
of  any  adequate  psychologic  basis. 

7.  The  folk  dance  in  origin  was  essentially  a  response  to  a 
situation,  and  in  no  sense  an  expression  of  emotion.  It 
probably  is  the  only  historical  illustration  of  dancing  that 
shows  the  situation-response  relationship. 

8.  Pantomime  must  seek  the  motor  expression  to  a  real  or 
imagined  situation,  and,  in  the  act,  it  involves  bodily  move- 
ment in  response  to  ideas  and  in  harmony  with  educational 
principles.  The  feelings  of  the  player  and  the  feelings  of  the 
obseiver  may  be  similar;  but  it  is  because  the  former  has 
reproduced  in  bodily  movement  the  response  to  a  situation 
so  clearly,  that  the  situation  is  felt  by  the  latter.  The  idea 
does  not  provoke  the  act  like  the  idea,  but  the  act  that  has 
followed  the  idea  without  annoyance. 

The  education  of  emotions  in  the  dance  is  not  so  direct  as  in 
the  game,  nor  are  the  elements  so  well  known  and  described.  It 
is  probably  true,  however,  that  the  instinct  to  multiform  physical 
activity  of  the  dance  may  be  met  by  a  response  that  gives  satis- 
faction on  the  one  hand  and  valuable  by-products,  in  the  form  of 
rhythm,  skill,  and  harmony  of  movement,  on  the  other,  and  more 
especially  if  used  not  specifically  for  these  results  but  because  of 
a  satisfying  state  of  affairs  accompanying  or  following  a  bodily 
response. 

The  proper  procedure  from  an  educational  viewpoint  would 
exact  some  care  in  the  choice  of  music,  setting,  play,  and  drama 
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portrayed.  It  must  be  clear  that  nothing  very  enduring  can  be 
achieved  until  a  proper  environment  is  provided.  A  dance  studio 
with  appropriate  mural  decoration  and  other  elements  so  essential 
to  'atmosphere*  must  be  provided  in  the  school,  to  have  the  dance 
mean  much  more  than  physiological  gymnastics.  The  educational 
institutions  have  much  to  learn  here  from  the  professional  artist. 
Another  important  principle  suggested  here  would  be  to  choose 
with  care  and  discrimination  the  players  and  parts.  To  educate 
in  new  bonds  and  to  form  new  conduction  units  would  be  the* 
finest  opportunity  that  could  come  to  individuals  with  undesira- 
ble dominant  traits.  In  this  way  the  moody  individual  might  well 
(from  an  educational  viewpoint)  play  the  coquette  and  the  frivo- 
lous one  the — tired  business  woman ! 

We  should,  finally,  escape  from  the  folly  of  thinking  of  the 
dance  as  expressive  of  racially  dominant,  phylogenetic  urges,  or 
of  considering  it  as  a  satisfying  means  for  the  completion  of  the 
Catharsis  Theory  as  stated  by  President  Hall.  The  dance  as  a 
motor  response  to  varying  situations  may  mean  much  or  little. 
What  it  does  for  the  individual  depends  on  the  situation  produced 
and  the  amount  of  satisfaction  the  response  made  affords  the 
individual  who  makes  the  response.  The  most  important  need 
at  present  is  development  of  the  proper  'situation.* 

The  great  opportunity  in  physical  education  as  regards  the 
education  of  emotions  probably  lies  in  the  play  and  game  aspects, 
although  the  less  well  defined  field  of  the  dance  may  have  as  real 
and  important  values.  "The  exercise  of  an  original  tendency  is 
almost  always  satisfying,  other  things  being  equal.**  (")  The 
individual  wants  to  do  that  which  gives  pleasure.  To  get  him  to  do 
what  may  alter  original  bonds,  and  to  induce  him  to  act  with 
reference  to  such  general  motives  as  the  welfare  of  society,  rather 
than  the  more  special  and  emotional  ones,  is  educating  him  to 
live  in  modern  civilization  rather  than  in  the  jungle.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  man  absolutely  to  prevent  success  of 
such  effort.  A  laissezfaire  doctrine  will  not  achieve  results.  (^•)  A 
traditional,  narrow,  too  highly  specialized  viewpoint  will  miss 
the  opportunity  here.  We  must  have  a  vision  of  physical  educa- 
tion as  a  means  for  the  development  of  finest  character  and  per- 
sonal worth;  but  to  this  vision  we  must  bring  the  means  and 
methods  for  achievement  of  organic  vigor,  psycho- motor  har- 
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mony,  and  control  that  will  serve  as  effective  and  important  color 
plans.  We  do  not  want  anywhere  in  education  a  plain  white  or 
feeble  gray  soul ;  that  masterpiece  of  God  must  be  touched  with 
color — color  of  the  kind  that  Henry  Newbolt  saw  when  he  wrote: 

There's  a  breathless  hush  in  the  close  tonight — 
Ten  to  make  and  the  match  to  win — 
A  bumping  pitch  and  a  blinding  light, 
An  hour  to  play  and  the  last  man  in. 
And  it's  not  for  the  sake  of  a  ribboned  coat, 
Or  the  selfish  hope  of  a  season's  fame, 
But  his  Captain's  hand  on  his  shoulder  smote — 
"Play  up!  play  up!  and  play  the  game!" 

The  sand  of  the  desert  is  sodden  red — 
Red  with  the  wreck  of  a  square  that  broke — 
The  Catling's  jammed  and  the  Colonel  dead, 
And  the  regiment  blind  with  dust  and  smoke. 
The  river  of  death  has  brimmed  his  banks. 
And  England's  far  and  Honour  a  name. 
But  the  voice  of  a  schoolboy  rallies  the  ranks: 
"Play  up!  play  up!  and  play  the  game!" 

This  is  the  work  that  year  by  year, 
Wljile  in  her  place  the  school  is  set. 
Everyone  of  her  sons  must  hear, 
And  none  that  hears  it  dare  forget. 
This  they  all  with  a  joyful  mind 
Bear  through  life  like  a  torch  in  flame. 
And,  falling,  fling  to  the  host  behind — 
"Play  up!  play  up!  and  play  the  game!" 
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DRAMATIC  INTERPRETATION  IN  THE 
TEACHING  OF  THE  CLASSICS* 

By  GONZALEZ  LODGE 
PtofcMor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Teachers  College 

When  the  earliest  beings,  to  whom  might  have  justly  been 
applied  the  adjective  'human,'  made  their  first  attempts  to 
communicate  with  other  beings  of  a  similar  kind,  it  is  fair  to 
suppose  that  they  made  use  of  signs,  and  various  grunts  and 
gutterals,  even  if  the  precise  nature  of  these  sounds  has  eluded 
the  keenest  of  linguistic  investigators  from  Psammetichus  down. 
From  these  rudimentary  beginnings  were  developed  the  highly 
infle9ted  languages  which  were  in  practically  universal  use  some 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The  more  we  study  these 
languages  the  more  astounded  we  become  at  the  marvelous 
ingenuity  and  intellectual  resource  displayed  in  devising  such 
instruments  of  expression.  When  we  think  of  languages  showing 
ten  or  more  cases  for  their  nouns  and  verbs  fully  developed  in 
voice,  mood,  and  tense,  all  the  different  forms  distinguished  by 
variations  in  stem  or  termination  or  both,  with  careful  measure- 
ments of  quantity  and  minute  attention  to  phonetic  laws,  we 
rightly  wonder  whether  the  human  mind  has  really  progressed  in 
intellectual  power,  since  the  beginning  of  human  existence  upon 
the  earth. 

All  of  those  marvelous  devices  and  arrangements  were  made  for 
one  purpose,  and  only  one,  namely,  the  communication  of  ideas 
by  means  of  sounds.  No  appeal  was  made  with  them  to  the  eye. 
Those  wonderful  distinctions  of  quantity,  which  are  the  despair 
of  modem  students  and  teachers,  were  to  be  appreciated  solely 
by  the  ear.  And  different  languages  then,  as  now,  were  character- 
ized by  different  sound  effects.  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin  were 
as  diverse  in  their  sound  effects  as  German,  French,  Italian,  and 
English  are  to-day.  And  as  to-day  it  may  be  said  that  he  who 
knows  German  only  by  sight  has  no  real  appreciation  of  German 

*  An  address  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Classical  Association  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  Baltimore,  April  30,  zpao. 
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as  the  expression  of  the  German  mind  and  nationality,  so  he  who 
studies  Greek  or  Latin  without  training  his  ear  gets  a  very  inade- 
quate idea  of  these  languages,  not  only  as  means  of  expression, 
but  as  exponents  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  nature. 

Of  course  these  languages  did  not  spring  fully  developed  into 
being;  they  grew  through  untold  centuries  of  existence.  During 
this  period  they  were  subject  to  all  the  laws  of  the  organs  of 
speech,  and  of  psychological  distinction.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
historical  period  they  were  almost  at  the  summit  of  their  develop- 
ment, and  the  processes  of  growth  were  beginning  to  yield  to  the 
processes  of  decay.  At  this  time  a  new  influence  began  to  be 
felt.  The  art  of  writing  was  coming  into  being.  This  was  devel- 
oped for  the  purpose  of  preserving  records,  or  of  communication 
between  persons  or  regions  separated  in  distance.  But  the  art  of 
writing  had  two  effects  not  contemplated  by  its  inventors.  The 
fixing  of  the  medium  of  communication  involved  the  employment 
of  standard.  Thus  for  the  first  time,  the  idea  arose  that  a  lan- 
guage can  not  be  a  lawless  thing,  but  must  be  used  according  to 
fixed  principles.  The  free  growth  of  earlier  times  was  greatly 
restricted,  and  profoundly  modified.  In  fact  language  began  to 
divide  into  two  forms,  the  literary  and  the  colloquial.  These 
followed  each  its  own  course,  the  one  being  practically  dead  ma- 
terial, worked  over  and  artistically  molded  by  conscious  effort, 
with  a  resultant  intricate  development  of  what  was  known  as 
style,  and  the  other  like  the  broad,  foaming,  often  muddy  growth 
of  a  living  stream  running  often  in  defiance  of  the  shackles  of 
convention  and  law,  and  yet  with  great  influence  on  the  literary 
form  as  the  great  source  of  vocabulary,  and  in  the  last  resort  of 
usage.  In  the  hands  of  a  conscious  artist,  speaking  to  cultivated 
hearers,  the  literary  form  may  itself  become  colloquial,  but  in 
ancient  thought,  the  colloquial  never  became  in  any  sense  artistic. 
And  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  language  of  common  speech  can 
ever  become  in  itself  artistic,  although  it  may  well  become  an 
instrument  for  designing  an  artistic  creation  of  a  different  kind. 

Before  the  invention  of  writing,  however,  the  distinction 
between  cultivated  and  uncultivated  people  must  have  long  been 
a  vital  one,  and  genius  must  have  directed  its  attention  to  artistic 
composition.  Taste  had  doubtless  developed  a  norm  of  good 
versus  less  good  usage  and  education  must  have  occupied  the 
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minds  of  those  who  looked  ahead  for  their  children's  welfare. 
But  the  means  of  learning  and  the  means  of  imparting  were  only 
oral,  and  the  question  of  style  had  to  be  left  almost  entirely  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  a  child  was  brought  up.  A  child  as  fortu- 
nate as  Julius  Caesar  could  have  found  the  well  of  Latin  undefiled 
in  his  mother's  lips.  But  less  fortunate  children  had  to  trust  to 
the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  hired  teacher.  This  condition  was  pro- 
foundly modified  by  the  invention  of  writing.  The  standard  that 
was  thus  made  possible  did  much  to  formulate  usage,  and  teaching 
could  devote  more  attention  to  artistic  as  well  as  correct  speech. 
To  the  Greek  or  Roman,  interested  only  in  the  study  of  his  own 
language  and  literature,  the  oral  method  of  teaching  was  nearly 
the  only  one  employed,  not  only  because  it  was  traditional,  but 
because  it  was  fully  recognized  that  words  are  only  one  means  of 
conveying  meaning,  and  that  they  have  often  to  be  supplemented 
by  gesture  and  look.  The  differences  between  different  varieties 
of  language,  particularly  as  indicative  of  differences  of  national 
disposition  and  psychology,  were  as  yet  unknown  to  them.  The 
Romans  were,  it  is  true,  familiar  with  Greek,  both  from  associa- 
tion and  study,  but  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  to  a 
Roman  Greek  was  a  kindred  tongue,  and  this  kinship  was  one 
not  merely  of  syntax  and  form  but  of  sound  as  well.  When  either 
Greek  or  Roman  came  in  contact  with  the  northern  barbarian, 
the  difference  in  speech  was  overwhelming,  and  struck  his  amazed 
consciousness  at  once.  In  our  modern  times  we  have  the  same 
experience,  and  show  our  surprise  by  laughter  and  jeers.  In 
fact,  it  is  only  necessary  to  utter  aloud  the  modem  languages, 
such  as  German  and  French,  to  discover  or  at  least  to  think  to 
discover  a  profound  difference  in  the  psychology  of  the  two  peo- 
ples. Would  any  one  ever  expect  to  find  an  artistic  and  sensitive 
people  in  the  Germans  when  he  had  heard  their  speech?  And 
would  any  one  not  expect  to  find  these  very  qualities  when  he 
heard  the  sonorous  Italian?  It  might  be  invidious  to  speak  of 
our  own  tongue,  but  so  good  a  critic  as  Lord  Byron  speaks  of 
English  as 

our  harsh  northern  whistling  grunting  gutteral, 
which  we're  obliged  to  hiss  and  spit  and  sputter  all 

and  it  would  hardly  be  too  much  to  find  in  this  description  a 
fairly  good  portrait  of  John  Bull  himself.    Still  it  must  be  remem- 
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bered  that  Teutonic  is  but  a  minute  part  of  the  English  language, 
and  that  the  really  expressive  part  of  it  has  been  drawn  entirely 
from  the  Greco-Roman. 

As  I  intimated  just  a  little  while  ago,  speech  by  means  of  sounds 
has  never  been  regarded  by  mankind  as  a  medium  sufficient  in 
Itself  for  the  conveyance  of  ideas.  It  has  always  been  supple- 
mented by  gesture  and  facial  expression.  Words  entirely  neutral 
in  themselves  may  have  widely  diflferent  meanings  according  to 
the  way  they  are  uttered.  The  well-known  western  anecdote 
*Vhen  you  call  me  that,  smile"  is  good  for  the  whole  human  race, 
and  for  all  time.  This  introduces  the  dramatic  into  speech,  and 
must  have  dated  from  the  first  efforts  of  expression  of  the  cave- 
man. In  Greece  the  education  in  language  was  restricted  almost 
entirely  to  the  great  poets,  notably  Homer,  whose  works  had  to  be 
committed  to  memory.  This  involved,  of  course,  some  practice 
in  declamation,  and  we  cannot  imagine  that  the  Greek  boys  should 
have  declaimed  Homer  without  due  regard  to  the  proper  express- 
ion, that  is  to  the  dramatic  element.  Similarly,  when  we  come 
to  the  Romans,  after  the  earlier  period,  and  when  education  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  worthy  aim,  we  know  that  they  based  their 
training  in  language  on  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  which  of 
course  the  boys  were  made  to  learn  by  heart,  to  recite.  This 
practice  of  recitation  prevailed  long  after  there  were  isufficient 
books  for  the  cultivated  classes,  and  long  after  the  school  age, 
for  most  literary  writers  presented  their  works  to  the  criticism 
of  the  world  by  means  of  more  or  less  public  recitations.  Here 
too  the  recitations  must  have  been  dramatic.  Indeed  we  have 
actual  indication  that  Vergil  himself  read  his  Aeneid  aloud  to 
Augustus,  and  to  Octavia  with  the  well-known  effect.  We  are 
told,  in  addition,  that  Vergil's  voice,  while  not  very  strong,  was 
of  marvelous  charm. 

If  then  great  care  was  taken  in  the  early  training  that  the  boys 
should  not  only  speak  clearly  and  enunciate  accurately,  but 
should  also  recite  effectively,  how  much  more  important  was  this 
in  the  later  training  when  all  the  efforts  of  education  were  directed 
to  the  making  of  a  good  orator.  Both  Greeks  and  Romans  re- 
garded the  ability  to  express  one's  self  in  a  public  speech  as  the 
one  indispensable  accomplishment  of  a  nobleman  and  a  gentle- 
man.   And  this  expression  involved  a  high  degree  of  dramatic 
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skill.  A  speech  delivered  as  a  mere  series  of  words  would  never 
have  had  any  effect  on  a  Greek  or  Roman  audience.  They  were 
used  to  artistic  oratory  and  they  demanded  it  from  all  who  de- 
sired to  impress  them. 

The  importance  of  dramatic  form  as  the  form  which  all  com- 
munication of  ideas  would  naturally  take  was  so  completely 
ingrained  in  the  Greek  consciousness  that  it  seemed  only  natural 
for  it  to  be  used  for  didactic  composition  even  when  the  dramatic 
form  itself  contributed  little  if  anything  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
subject.  It  was  this  feeling  that  impelled  Greek  philosophers 
like  Plato  to  present  their  philosophical  speculations  in  the  form 
of  dialogues.  It  was  this  feeling,  supported  by  tradition,  which 
induced  Cicero  to  do  the  same  thing. ;  And  it  was  the  similarity 
to  actual  class-room  experience  that  led  the  grammarians  to 
couch  their  rules  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  these  grammatical  treatises  from  our  point  of 
view  is  Priscian's  Partitiones,  or  the  grammatical  analysis  of  the 
first  twelve  verses  of  the  Aeneid,  given  in  the  form  of  question  and 
answer  and  showing  an  elaborate  minuteness  of  grammatical  tech- 
nique such  as  we  rarely  see  in  our  modern  teaching,  although  it 
must  be  confessed  that  if  we  could  imbue  our  pupils  with  half  the 
information  which  Priscian  clusters  around  the  first  word  arma, 
for  example,  we  would  have  every  right  to  regard  our  work  as  well 
done.  This  of  course  is  not  the  first  of  these  dialogues.  Two 
centuries  earlier  Donatus  had  used  the  same  form  in  his  Ars 
Minor,  and  it  became  the  regular  thing. 

This  method  of  presentation  was  dramatic  only  in  form;  there 
was  no  real  dramatic  feeling  either  felt  or  intended.  It  was 
merely  a  fashionable  way  of  presenting  information,  and  grew 
more  and  more  dead  as  the  centuries  passed. 

Towards  the  eighth  century  we  find  men's  minds  waking  up  to 
a  realization  of  the  essential  deadness  of  such  educational  pro- 
cedure. The  chief  educational  figure  of  this  period,  Alcuin  was 
selected  by  Charlemagne  to  inaugurate  educational  reforms,  one  of 
which  was  the  attempt  to  reintroduce  a  semblance  of  life  into  the 
old  devitalized  'colloquy'  or  'disputation,'  to  make  teaching  again 
a  mirror  of  actual  experience.  The  new  innovation  erred  on  the 
side  of  the  fantastic  and  proved  of  no  permanent  value,  although 
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the  employment  of  imagery  and  metaphor  relieved  the  teaching 
from  the  dryness  of  the  earlier  drill. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  aim  of  Latin  teaching  during 
the  Middle  Ages  was  primarily  to  teach  people  to  speak  Latin. 
Hence  practice  in  speaking  was  essential.  The  formal  granmiati- 
cal  question  and  answer  did  not  meet  the  need  as  the  material 
did  not  lend  itself  to  any  extended  dialogue  between  pupil  and 
teacher  or  between  pupils  and  pupils.  The  necessity  of  dialogue 
however  was  never  in  question,  and,  following  upon  the  innova- 
tion of  Alcuin,  we  find  attempts  made  to  produce  real  dialogues 
worthy  from  their  subject  matter  to  merit  the  study  of  all.  The 
article  on  Colloquies  in  Monroe's  Cyclopedia  of  Education  men- 
tions a  colloquy  of  Archbishop  Aelfric  and  his  pupil  Aelfric  Bata 
in  the  tenth  century,  which  is  well  worth  reading  to-day.  But 
such  efforts  as  this  were  merely  sporadic  until  the  revival  of 
learning,  when  owing  to  a  recognition  of  the  great  importance  of 
this  method  of  imparting  instruction  the  most  famous  and  ac- 
complished scholars  devoted  their  time  to  composing  colloquies. 
The  article  just  referred  to  gives  as  the  first  of  the  series  the 
Manuale  Scholasticum  of  about  1476  containing  dialogues  between 
university  students  of  Heidelberg.  Then  follow  the  colloquies  of 
Peter  Mosellanus  in  151 8,  giving  very  clever  conversations  of 
students  at  Leipzig;  of  Erasmus  in  1519,  which  are  well  known  to 
all  of  us  and  which  have  been  used  in  schools  since  their  appear- 
ance; of  Vives,  whose  Exercitatio,  depicting  in  boy's  conversation 
the  life  and  activities  of  youth,  was  published  in  1539  and  had  a 
great  vogue ;  of  Castcllion,  whose  sacred  dialogues  were  published 
in  1543  on  the  initiative  of  the  Protestant  reformers,  and  also  had 
a  wide  use;  and  finally  of  Cordier,  whose  Colloquia  were  published 
in  1564,  and  sprung  at  once  into  a  prominence  which  they  main- 
tained until  the  last  century. 

As  has  been  said  these  colloquies  were  intended  to  teach  pupils 
to  speak  Latin.  With  the  decay  of  the  demand  for  this  accom- 
plishment, the  importance  of  these  works  also  decayed,  and  the 
change  from  teaching  a  living  language  to  teaching  a  dead  one 
gradually  came  about.  This  change  had  been  completely  ac- 
complished in  this  country  by  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  al- 
though remnants  of  the  old  employment  of  Latin  as  the  language 
of  the  highest  dignity  still  survived  in  places.    Thus  the  Latin 
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orations  at  the  Harvard  commencement  persisted  until  a  com- 
paratively recent  time,  and  degrees  were  still  conferred  in  Latin 
at  Columbia  as  late  as  the  nineties.  In  Germany,  too,  Latin  was 
still  heard  in  some  of  the  seminaries,  while  the  Roman  church  has 
never  accepted  the  fact  of  death  in  spite  of  every  effort  made  by 
Philistines  and  classical  teachers  themselves  to  convince  her,  both 
by  theory  and  practice. 

The  fact  that  Latin  was  regarded  as  a  dead  language  led  to  the 
natural  consequence  that  the  study  and  teaching  of  it  came  to  be 
practically  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  anatomical  dissection. 
Such  a  study  has  its  value  in  various  ways.  It  produces  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  structure,  and  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  various  parts.  It  serves  to  train  the  mind  in  accuracy 
of  observation  and  record.  But  it  gives  no  information  as  to  the 
living  spirit  of  the  organism,  it  neglects  entirely  the  life-giving  ele- 
ment. This  was  the  condition  of  Latin  and  Greek  teaching  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  last  century. 

But  there  were  not  lacking  discerning  souls  who  perceived  that 
this  attitude  of  mind  on  the  part  of  teachers  of  the  classics  was 
suicidal.  Such  beginners'  books  as  Jones*  First  Lessons  in  Latin ^ 
or  White's  First  Lessons  in  Greeks  whose  sole  aim  in  their  own 
words  was  to  lead  the  beginner  during  the  first  year  "to  master 
the  inflections  and  build  up  a  vocabulary,"  while  excellent  drill 
books,  seemed  to  have  lost  sight  entirely  of  the  idea  of  'content* 
and  could  not  fail  to  rouse  opposition  at  the  same  time  that  they 
deadened  interest.  And  as  is  always  the  case,  the  culmination 
of  the  one  movement  is  the  starting  point  of  its  opposite.  Hence 
the  two  books  that  I  have  referred  to  were  the  last  as  well  as  the 
most  perfect  of  their  kind.  The  demand  for  the  infusion  of  life 
into  classical  teaching  grew  stronger  and  stronger  in  the  early 
eighties  and  ultimately  resulted  in  the  appearance  of  the  Be- 
ginners' Latin  Book  of  Collar  and  Daniell  in  1886.  It  will  come 
as  a  surprise  to  many  that  the  authors  state  the  aim  of  this  book 
to  be  "to  serve  as  a  preparation  for  reading,  writing,  and  to  a  less 
degree,  for  speaking  Latin.**  Let  me  quote  another  paragraph 
from  the  preface  to  show  the  form  that  the  reaction  was  taking: 

The  complaint  is  very  common,  and  its  justice  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  first  Latin  books  are  often  excessively  and  needlessly  arid  and  barren. 
Accordingly  an  effort  has  been  made,  while  following  a  rigorously  scientific 
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method  in  the  development  of  the  successive  subjects,  to  impart  something 
of  attractiveness,  interest,  freshness  and  variety  to  the  study  of  the  ele- 
ments  of  Latin  by  means  of  the  colloquial  the  choice  of  extracts  for  transla- 
tion, etc. 

This  book  had  a  great  vogue  for  a  number  of  years.  How  much 
use  was  made  of  the  coUoquia,  however,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  most  teachers  either  did  not  use  them  at  all, 
or,  if  they  did,  used  them  simply  as  new  reading  matter  instead 
of  having  them  recited,  as  was  undoubtedly  the  intention  of  the 
authors.* 

The  attempt  to  impart  life  to  the  teaching  of  the  classics  was 
continuous  for  the  next  twenty  years,  although  it  was  directed 
more  to  content  than  to  method  presentation.  In  fact,  the  use 
of  oral  Latin  seemed  to  have  dropped  out  of  sight  almost  entirely 
until  the  beginning  of  definite  experiments  in  this  line  in  England 
brought  the  question  up  again  and  made  it  for  a  decade  the  most 
important  question  of  the  hour.  Without  going  at  all  into  the 
merits  of  the  Direct  Method,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  no  matter 
of  method  has  ever  had  such  a  far-reaching  effect  as  this  experi- 
ment in  England.  Almost  all  the  beginners'  Latin  books  published 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  have  shown  the  influence  of  the  move- 
ment in  the  great  emphasis  laid  on  oral  practice,  even  when  they 
have  not  gone  to  the  extent  of  introducing  dialogues. 

One  of  the  integral  elements  in  the  direct  method  of  teaching  is 
the  giving  of  plays,  where  the  characters  are  taken  by  the  pupils. 
This  is,  of  course,  not  the  only  form  that  the  direct  teaching  takes, 
for  the  telling  of  stories  is  also  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  pupils. 

Before  going,  however,  into  the  details  of  dramatic  possibilities, 
I  should  like  to  advert  for  a  few  minutes  to  another  side  of  the 
question,  namely,  the  performance  of  the  masterpieces  of  Greek 
and  Latin  drama,  not  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  instruction, 
but  rather  for  the  sake  of  propaganda.  The  full  statistics  as  far  as 
1913  are  accessible  in  a  series  of  papers  by  Professor  D.  D. 
Hains  contributed  to  the  Classical  Journal  (Vol.  9).  The  first 
Greek  play  ever  given  in  America  was  staged  at  Harvard  on  May 
17,  1881.    It  was  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles.    It  is  note- 

>  Several  distinguished  teachers,  such  as  Dr.  Sauveur.  Dr.  Arcadius  Avellanus. 
did  valiant  work  on  similar  lines  but  their  efforts  did  not  extend  to  the  organized 
school  systems. 
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worthy  that  the  date  of  this  performance  is  just  at  the  beginning 
of  the  movement  to  make  the  teaching  of  the  classics  more  living, 
to  which  I  referred  a  little  while  ago.  This  movement  has  been 
called  the  Classical  Revival.  It  rests  with  us  whether  it  was  not 
really  the  last  kick  of  a  moribund  subject.  From  this  time  up  to 
1913,  according  to  Professor  Hains,  Greek  plays  had  been  given 
by  49  colleges  iand  universities,  6  secondary  schools  and  8  clubs: 
total  number  of  plays,  125;  of  separate  performances,  193.  Latin 
plays  had  been  given  by  29  colleges  and  universities  and  4  second- 
ary schools;  the  number  of  plays  was  45,  of  performances,  48. 
Also  52  other  institutions  had  given  dramatizations  from  Greek 
and  Latin,  Homer,  Theocritus,  Cicero,  Caesar,  and  Vergil.  The 
grand  total  was  300  performances  of  228  plays  and  dramatiza- 
tions by  130  institutions.  This  did  not  include  professional  pro- 
ductions, presentations  of  Miss  Paxson's  little  plays  to  which  I 
shall  return  presently,  and  such  things  as  Roman  dinners  and 
entertainments.  Since  1913,  according  to  the  reports  given  in 
the  Classical  Journal,  17  Greek  plays  and  12  Latin  plays  have 
been  presented,  while  there  have  been  93  or  more  performances 
of  school  plays,  dramatizations,  and  entertainments.  The  sharp 
distinction  between  the  regular  performances  of  the  ancient  plays, 
requiring  elaborate  training  and  equipment,  and  the  school  per- 
formances, which  in  many  if  not  most  cases  involved  compara- 
tively small  expenditures  of  time  or  money,  is  striking.  These 
latter  were  also  in  the  nature  of  propaganda,  to  be  sure,  but  rather 
among  the  pupils  themselves  than  to  the  outside  public.  And  the 
direct  result  must  have  been  to  teach  Latin,  to  interpret  the  au- 
thors read,  and  to  give  some  study  of  Roman  and,  to  a  much 
smaller  degree,  Greek  life  and  institutions.  During  the  last  four 
years  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  'regular' 
performances,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  war  times,  but  the  in- 
crease in  the  minor  efforts  is  all  the  more  remarkable. 

While  the  performance  of  the  great  plays  of  antiquity  must 
always  attract  the  attention  of  the  discriminating  and  cultivated, 
this  rather  remarkable  record  of  the  last  forty  years  seems  to 
have  had  little  or  no  effect  in  mitigating  the  hostility  of  the  philis- 
tines,  or  of  stirring  up  to  the  defense  of  the  classics  in  our  schools 
any  considerable  support.  It  has  been  a  succis  d'esPime,  and  little 
else.    On  the  other  hand,  the  work  in  the  schools  has  unquestiona- 
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bly  had  the  effect  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  has  done  much 
to  meet  objections  on  the  part  of  critics  as  to  the  lack  of  coordi- 
nation of  ancient  life  and  institutions  with  our  own. 

It  remains  now  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  actual  use  of  the 
dramatic  form  as  an  aid  to  teaching.  It  must  be  premised, 
however,  that  I  am  speaking  of  conditions  as  I  should  like  them 
to  be,  not  as  they  are.  That  is,  I  believe  thoroughly  that  the 
individual  teacher  should  be  free  to  use  any  method  or  read 
any  kind  of  Latin  that  he  desires  on  condition  that  he  gets  his 
pupils  to  the  point  of  knowledge  of  Latin  demanded. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  younger  the  pupil, 
the  more  interested  he  is  in  action.  Action  forms  the  almost 
exclusive  training  of  the  kindergarten,  and  is  at  the  basis  of  most 
of  the  handwork  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  curriculum.  It  would 
be  regarded  as  the  height  of  folly  if  pupils  did  not  do  things  in  the 
shop  or  the  laboratory.  Now  from  what  I  said  a  while  ago  as  to 
the  origin  and  development  of  speech,  it  follows  that  from  the 
beginning  of  teaching,  pupils  should  use  the  instrument  they  are 
studying.  For  language  is  an  instrument  of  speech  and  always 
has  been.  This  means  that  the  two  pedagogical  principles  of 
action  and  use  have  a  prime  place  in  the  teaching  of  language. 
Teachers  can  interpret  this  demand  in  different  ways.  They  may 
regard  practice  in  a  language  in  the  first  year  as  sufficiently  pro- 
vided for  if  the  pupils  recite  aloud  the  lessons  assigned  to  them. 
The  forms  can  be  thus  recited  and  such  sentences  as  the  pupils 
are  asked  to  render,  may  be  rendered  in  the  same  way.  This  is 
as  far  as  most  teachers  go.  There  is,  as  you  see,  no  action  in  this. 
The  lesson  is  learned  and  recited.  It  is  a  task,  and  in  very  many 
cases  an  unrelieved  task.  Such  devices  as  are  employed  to  rouse 
interest  are  at  the  expense  of  the  language,  and  are  usually  suc- 
cessful to  the  extent  that  they  are  removed  from  Latin  itself.  It 
would  seem  natural  that  if  the  pupils  were  required  to  impersonate 
somewhat,  they  would  take  a  much  greater  interest  in  learning. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  after  ten  lessons  there  was  a  short 
dramatic  scene  in  which  a  number  of  the  class  took  part.  What 
would  be  accomplished  by  this?  In  the  first  place  the  pupils  so 
occupied  would  have  learned  some  Latin  perfectly.  This  might 
well  have  been  set  for  the  lessons  of  the  whole  class  and  only 
certain  of  the  pupils  chosen  to  render.    The  pupils  chosen  would 
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be  intensely  interested.  Latin  would  seem  a  dead  language 
neither  to  them  nor  to  their  fellows.  The  spirit  of  rivalry  would 
be  stimulated,  and  a  subsequent  group  would  strive  in  its  turn 
to  show  what  it  could  do.  In  fact,  it  might  be  made  a  regular 
part  of  the  Latin  course  and  might  well  constitute  the  regular 
recitation  for  the  day  when  it  took  place. 

Such  a  plan  would  obviate  several  objections.  First,  it  would 
not  interfere  with  other  work  of  the  school,  for  the  things  learned 
would  be  the  regular  daily  lesson,  and  not  something  extraneous 
and  requiring  additional  time  for  learning.  Then  it  should  require 
little  or  no  elaborateness  of  preparation.  The  necessity  of  longer 
or  shorter  preparation  is  one  of  the  serious  difficulties  under  which 
such  performances  lie.  The  drilling  in  expression,  in  proper 
enunciation  and  proper  deportment  should  be  approved  rather 
than  disapproved  by  the  principals,  for  the  training  in  all  these 
things  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  school  work  in  every  school. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  this  performance  should  be  always  in  the 
form  of  dialogue.  The  simple  recitation  can  be  made  to  serve  the 
same  purpose,  and  the  material  can  be  used  for  the  regular  lessons 
in  the  same  way.  In  fact,  there  is  some  advantage  in  this,  be- 
cause a  single  short  piece  of  literature  may  be  taken  from  some- 
thing that  is  really  somewhat  remote  from  the  pupils'  reading  at 
the  time.  In  work  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  vocabulary  should  be  only  that  found  in  the  prescribed  lists. 
I  do  not  understand  that  these  lists  are  advocated  as  being  rigidly 
exclusive.  If  so,  many  a  common  motto,  nay  some  of  our  state 
mottos,  would  be  ruled  out  of  the  beginning  pupil's  range. 

Whence  is  the  material  to  come,  some  will  ask.  I  must  admit 
that  the  coUoquia  which  I  have  seen  in  various  beginners'  books 
leave  a  good  deal  to  be  desired  in  this  regard.  The  dialogue 
is  usually  arid  and  jejune  in  the  extreme,  and  a  resurrection 
into  life  would  be  pretty  difficult.  But  a  capable  teacher  could 
easily  make  up  some  short  playlets  that  would  take  for  presenta- 
tion but  a  few  minutes,  from  the  material  that  is  to  be  found  in 
most  text-books,  provided  that  the  teacher  has  no  pride  of  author- 
ship, and  is  not  afraid  to  make  mistakes.  The  pupils  will  not 
be  critical,  and  I  doubt  whether  the  principal  or  any  chance  comer 
will  be  able  to  pick  flaws.  If  he  can  and  does,  his  judgment  may 
be  safely  discarded.    Such  work  as  I  have  described  should  have 
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the  appearance  at  least  of  spontaneity,  and  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  become  a  burden  to  the  class  or  the  school.  It  is  unfortu* 
nate  that  for  the  early  part  of  the  first  year,  scarcely  any  material 
of  this  kind  is  in  print.  But  as  I  said,  if  the  teacher  is  not  too  ambi- 
tious, he  may  supply  this  gap. 

After  the  pupil  has  progressed  further  in  his  study,  that  is, 
toward  the  end  of  the  first  year  and  the  first  part  of  the  second 
year,  the  material  available  is  much  larger.  It  is,  however,  largely 
English,  because  English  teachers  have  devoted  more  attention 
to  this  kind  of  teaching.^ 

In  general  it  may  be  said  of  all  these  playlets  that  the  Latin 
while  comparatively  simple  has  a  much  larger  range  of  vocabulary 
than  pupils  with  only  a  year  of  Latin  could  be  expected  to  be 
acquainted  with.  At  the  same  time  they  have  the  great  advan- 
tage of  maintaining  interest  and,  when  acted,  of  stimulating 
active  effort. 

The  plays  written  in  this  country  are  all  for  pupils  of  a  longer 
training,  though  the  "Schoolboy's  Dream"  by  Miss  Sunderland 
in  Classical  Journal  (Vol.  7)  obviates  this  difficulty  by  being  a 
mixture  of  Latin  and  English.  This  melange  has  been  performed 
a  number  of  times  since  its  appearance,  and,  if  the  accounts  may 
be  trusted,  with  excellent  effect.  The  pioneer  in  this  movement 
was  Miss  Paxson's  little  volume  of  two  plays,  A  Roman  School 

1  In  a  little  book  prepared  by  Miss  E.  Ryle,  under  the  name  Olim  (London: 
Bell)  we  have  a  collection  of  six  short  plays,  varying  from  two  to  thirteen  pages  in 
length,  the  shorter  of  which  could  be  used  with  profit  earlier  in  the  course,  while  the 
longer  ones  might  well  be  deferred  for  another  year.  The  subjects  are  Lesbia*8 
Sparrow,  the  stories  of  Virginia  and  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  the  episode  in  Gate's 
life  concerning  the  repeal  of  the  Lex  Oppia,  and  two  short  pieces  entitled  Ludi 
Magister,  introducing  the  poet  Martial,  and  Imber  Impendet  entirely  fictitious.  In 
the  Perse  Latin  Plays  (Cambridge:  Heffer)  are  eight  playlets,  most  of  which  are 
about  four  pages  in  length.  In  Decern  Fabulae  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press)  we  have 
treatments  of  classical  myths,  such  as  Pyramus  and  Thisbe.  Polyphemus,  Circe* 
Ulysses  and  Theseus,  as  well  as  Roman  themes  such  as  Horatius  Codes  and  Verres. 
Since  I  am  on  the  subject  of  the  English  books.  I  might  add  Easy  Latin  Plays,  by 
M.  L.  Newman,  (London:  Bell)  two  playlets,  Mater  Gracchorum  and  Gemini,  and 
Cothurnulus,  (London:  Bell)  or  three  short  Latin  historical  plays  by  E.  V.  Arnold* 
one,  the  Idus  Marliae,  having  to  do  with  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar.  F.  Granger's 
Via  Romana  (London:  Bell)  is  made  up  of  coUoquia  of  a  page  or  more  in  length; 
some  of  which  might  be  used  with  very  young  pupils,  although  the  book  is  some- 
what fantastic  taken  as  a  whole.  Initium,  the  beginners'  book  of  Appleton  and 
Jones  (Cambridge  University  Prsss)  has  several  short  plays  at  the  end,  the  last  of 
which,  the  Boy  Who  Stayed  away  from  School  {puer  qui  a  ludo  se  abstinuit)  is  nearly 
eight  pages  in  length. 
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and  A  Roman  Wedding  (Ginn  and  Co.),  which  in  spite  of  their 
English  titles  are  written  in  Latin.  This  little  book  appeared  in 
191 1  at  the  psychological  moment.  The  plays  are  bright  and 
clever  and  have  been  acted  time  and  again.  It  was  rumored  that 
Miss  Paxson  was  at  work  on  another  volume  but  this  has  not 
yet  appeared.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  soon  see  it.  This 
book  was  followed  in  1916  by  Professor  Schlicher*s  Latin  Plays 
(Ginn  and  Co.),  a  collection  of  seven  pieces  beginning  with  a 
fanciful  "Sack  of  Apples"  and  covering  in  other  plays  Caesar's 
army,  the  Helvetian  movement,  Cicero's  candidacy  for  the  con- 
sulship, Catiline's  conspiracy,  the  story  of  Dido  and  of  Andro- 
meda. As  is  evident  from  the  list  of  titles,  the  book  can  be  spread 
over  the  whole  four  years.  The  plays  are  in  simple  language  and 
lend  themselves  readily  to  acting.  An  interesting  little  play 
was  contributed  to  the  Classical  Journal  in  191 5  by  Professor 
Nutting,  entitled  Passer.  In  the  same  periodical  (Vol.  13), 
may  be  found  the  more  elaborate  play  Dumnorix  by  Dr. 
Max  Radin. 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned  the  plays  in  English.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  the  Two  Dramatizations  from  Vergil  by 
Professor  Miller  (University  of  Chicago  Press).  These  have  been 
deservedly  popular  and  have  been  produced  again  and  again.  In 
many  of  these  productions  the  public  has  been  admitted  and  in 
some  cases  the  plays,  especially  Dido,  have  been  produced  in  a 
public  theatre.  Such  productions  hardly  belong  to  the  sphere  of 
the  high  school,  even  if  the  actors  have  been  regularly  high  school 
pupils.  They  are  no  longer  pedagogical  but  of  the  nature  of  propa- 
ganda, and  while  doubtless  valuable  do  not  contribute  particular- 
ly to  a  greater  knowledge  of  Latin. 

As  has  appeared  from  the  foregoing,  Caesar  has  furnished 
material  for  at  least  two  regular  plays,  and  doubtless  many  more 
could  be  made,  especially  short  playlets  covering  incidents  in  the 
narrative.  For  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  and  shall  later  speak 
of  more  in  detail,  the  two  works  of  Caesar  are  full  of  picturesque 
scenes,  which  could  readily  be  made  to  arouse  much  more  interest 
than  they  usually  do.  But  the  dramatic  element  is  not  confined 
to  dialogue.  From  the  ancient  point  of  view  history  was  but  a 
department  of  rhetoric,  and  the  laws  of  the  latter  were  to  be 
observed  in  the  composition  of  the  former.    Partly  but  not  wholly 
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owing  to  this  view  we  have  the  speech  as  an  integral  part  of 
ancient  history.  In  Caesar  the  sp)eeches  are  for  the  most  part 
in  the  form  of  oratio  obliqua^  but  they  are  none  the  less  sp)eeches, 
and  subject  to  the  laws  of  speeches.  They  should  be  recited 
wherever  possible.  The  setting  is  sometimes  very  sup)erb. 
Look  at  the  picture  of  the  meeting  of  Ariovistus  and  Caesar 
between  the  two  armies.  Gurlitt  has  a  large  wall-chart  of  this 
scene,  which  has  been  reproduced  in  some  of  the  school  editions. 
It  is  a  pity  that  we  could  not  hear  as  well  as  read  the  verbal  inter- 
change. It  must  have  been  heated  at  least  on  the  side  of  Ariovis- 
tus, or  his  cavalry  would  hardly  have  gotten  the  cue  to  move 
upon  Caesar's  horsemen. 

But  the  place  for  speech  recital  is  in  the  study  of  Cicero. 
"What !** you  will  say,  "should  the  Catilinarians  be  recited ?"  Cer- 
tainly and  with  all  the  skill  that  can  be  obtained.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  all  the  members  of  a  class  can  be  made  to 
learn  these  speeches  or  even  one  speech  by  heart,  though  it  would 
be  very  good  for  their  Latin  if  they  could  be  induced  to  do  so. 
But  if  we  are  to  really  know  what  Cicero  meant,  what  effect  he 
intended  to  produce,  we  can  not  be  content  with  the  mere  reading 
of  these  speeches.  Catiline  would  not  have  left  the  city  if  the 
speeches  had  merely  been  published,  any  more  than  did  Antonius 
later.  It  was  the  overwhelming  effect  of  the  spoken  word  that 
brought  about  his  flight.  To  translate  "op)en  stand  the  gates: 
depart,"  with  no  magnificence  of  intonation  and  no  majesty  of 
gesture  is  to  lose  the  best  of  Cicero.  And  yet  that  is  what  is 
usually  done.  "But  did  Cicero  devote  so  much  attention  to  his 
manner?"  some  one  may  ask.  Yes,  not  only  Cicero  but  every 
great  ancient  orator  from  Demosthenes  down.  The  story  goes 
that  Demosthenes  practiced  on  the  seashore  with  pebbles  in  his 
mouth,  to  give  himself  a  voice  and  an  enunciation  that  would 
sway  the  great  multitude  gathered  in  the  Athenian  Pnyx  to  deeds 
of  daring  beside  which  our  entrance  into  the  great  war  fades  into 
insignificance.  And  he  succeeded.  You  know  the  other  story  of 
Aeschines  his  rival.  "Aeschines,"  as  Cicero  relates,  "is  reported 
to  have  read,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  Rhodians,  that  excelle 
oration  which  he  had  spoken  against  Ctesiphon,  in  opposition  to 
Demosthenes;  and  when  he  had  concluded  it,  he  was  asked  to 
read,  next  day,  that  also  which  had  been  published  by  Demos- 
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thenes  on  the  other  side  in  favor  of  Ctesiphon ;  and  when  he  had 
read  this  too  in  a  most  pleasing  and  powerful  tone  of  voice,  and 
all  expressed  their  admiration,  *How  much  more  would  you  have 
admired  it,*  said  he,  'if  you  had  heard  him  deliver  it  himself.'  " 
"By  this  remark,"  continues  Cicero,  "he  sufficiently  indicated  how 
much  depends  on  delivery,  as  he  thought  the  same  speech  would 
appear  different  if  the  speaker  were  changed."  To  get  Cicero's 
own  opinion  on  the  matter  of  delivery  I  shall  quote  from  the 
concluding  paragraphs  of  the  De  Oratore  where  he  discusses  the 
qualifications  of  an  orator. 

All  these  parts  of  oratory  succeed  according  as  they  are  delivered.  De- 
livery, I  say,  has  the  sole  and  supreme  power  in  oratory;  without  it,  a 
speaker  of  the  highest  mental  capacity  can  be  held  in  no  esteem ;  while  one 
of  moderate  abilities,  with  this  qualification,  may  surpass  even  those 
of  the  highest  talent.  What  was  it  in  Gracchus  that  was  so  highly  extolled 
when  I  was  a  boy?  'Whither  shall  I,  unhappy  wretch,  betake  myself? 
Whither  shall  I  turn?  To  the  Capitol?  But  that  is  drenched  with  the 
blood  of  my  brother.  Or  to  my  home,  that  I  may  see  my  distressed  and 
afflicted  mother  in  all  the  agony  of  lamentation?*  These  words,  it  was 
allowed,  were  uttered  by  him  with  such  delivery  as  to  countenance,  voice 

and  gesture  that  his  very  enemies  could  not  restrain  their  tears For 

every  emotion  of  the  mind  has  from  nature  its  own  peculiar  look,  tone  and 
gesture;  and  the  whole  frame  of  a  man,  and  his  whole  countenance,  and 
the  variations  of  his  voice,  sound  like  strings  in  a  musical  instrument,  just 
as  they  are  moved  by  the  affections  of  the  mind. 

Then  follows  a  discussion  of  the  different  tones  of  voice  that 
are  to  be  used  in  expressing  anger,  lamentation  and  wailing, 
violence,  pleasure,  trouble,  with  appropriate  examples  culled 
from  earlier  tragedies.  "On  all  these  emotions,"  he  says,  "a 
proper  gesture  ought  to  attend,  not  the  gesture  of  the  stage, 
expressive  of  mere  words,  but  one  showing  the  whole  force  and 
meaning  of  a  passage."    He  continues 

But  all  depends  on  the  countenance:  and  even  in  that  the  eyes  bear 
sovereign  sway.  All  the  powers  of  action  proceed  from  the  mind,  and  the 
countenance  is  the  image  of  the  mind,  and  the  eyes  are  its  interpreters. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  only  part  of  the  body  that  can  effectually  display  as 
infinite  a  number  of  significations  and  changes  as  there  is  of  emotions  of 
the  soul.  .  .  Great  care  in  managing  the  eyes  is  therefore  necessary 
.  .  .  for  action  is,  as  it  were,  the  speech  of  the  body,  and  ought  therefore 
the  more  to  accord  with  that  of  the  soul.    .    .    For  these  reasons. 
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in  our  oratorical  action  the  countenance  is  next  in  power  to  the  voice,  and 

is  influenced  by  the  motion  of  the  eyes To  effectiveness  and 

excellence  in  delivery  the  voice  doubtless  contributes  most. 

On  the  voice  Cicero  quotes  the  practice  of  G.  Gracchus,  who 
used  to  have  a  skillful  person  with  an  ivory  pitch-pipe  stand  con- 
cealed behind  him  when  he  made  a  speech,  who  was  in  an  in- 
stant to  sound  such  a  note  as  might  either  excite  him  from  too 
languid  a  tone,  or  recall  him  from  one  too  elevated. 

The  precepts  of  Cicero  must  have  been  the  basis  of  his  own 
practice,  and  must  have  been  responsible  in  no  small  degree  for 
his  astonishing  success.  For  although  the  speech  itself  might 
have  been  a  masterpiece,  it  would,  according  to  him,  lose  half  of 
its  effect  if  not  properly  delivered.  How  often  has  the  attempt 
been  made  in  our  Cicero  class  rooms  to  give  even  an  inkling  of 
the  figure  Cicero  presented  when  he  turned  upon  Catiline  in  the 
First  Catilinarian?  Skill  in  delivery  such  as  Cicero  demands  is 
unfortunately  beyond  the  power  of  all  but  a  very  few.  But  at 
least  some  effort  might  be  made,  if  not  by  members  of  the  class, 
then  by  the  teacher,  to  save  something  of  the  magnificence  of 
Cicero's  speeches  from  the  fate  that  all  too  often  befalls  them. 

When  we  read  a  speech  of  Cicero  with  a  view  to  its  recitation 
we  find  that  part  of  his  utterances  is  the  mere  exposition  of  facts, 
another  the  expression  of  his  emotional  reaction  to  these  facts. 
The  exposition  itself  is  also  not  simple.  In  it  we  may  find  a  mere 
narrative  of  the  sequence  of  events,  a  mere  logical  organization 
of  the  material,  given  without  intention  to  touch  the  heart  but 
only  to  inform  the  mind.  Or  again,  we  may  have  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  an  action  or  scene,  given  with  all  the  abandon  that  seems 
to  belong  to  the  southern  temperament.  Of  these  three  elements 
in  the  speech,  the  first,  that  is,  the  mere  narrative,  demands 
little  more  of  the  student,  than  the  ability  to  read  correctly.  On 
the  other  hand  the  description  of  a  scene  requires  considerable 
histrionic  ability,  even  if  this  need  not  be  shown  in  gesture.  The 
highest  element  is  the  emotional  reaction.  Thus,  in  the  first 
Catilinarian,  when  Cicero  breaks  out  upon  Catiline  with  his 
indignant  question,  we  have  an  appeal  from  Cicero's  emotion  to 
that  of  the  senate.  The  greater  part  of  the  first  Catilinarian  is 
made  up  of  this  emotional  appeal.  It  is  in  fact  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Cicero  to  drive  Catiline,  by  the  force  of  his  invective, 
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to  leave  the  city  and  resort  to  open  insurrection.  It  is  thus  a 
splendid,  if  that  much  the  more  difficult,  opportunity  for  genuine 
acting.  In  the  second  speech,  we  have  a  different  tone.  Cicero 
gives  here,  for  the  most  part  a  formal  exposition  of  the  whole 
situation.  It  requires  good  reading,  but  involves  little  emotional 
reaction.  Here  and  there  Cicero  shows  fire,  but  it  rather  smolders 
than  flares.  Occasionally,  also,  there  occurs  a  keen  piece  of  de- 
scription. We  must  go  to  the  third  Catilinarian  and  elsewhere 
for  descriptions  of  movements,  such  as  the  fight  at  the  Mulvian 
bridge.  In  these  Cicero  unfolds  the  events  before  our  very 
eyes,  and  we  see  as  vividly  as  if  we  had  ourselves  been  on 
the  spot. 

All  these  considerations  are  inextricably  connected  with  the 
question  of  style,  and  also  with  the  structure  of  the  Latin  sen- 
tence. In  emotional  appeals  the  sentences  may  be,  and  usually 
are,  short,  direct,  and  overwhelming.  When  we  have  a  logical 
exposition  of  narrative,  the  occasion  arises  for  extended  organiza- 
tion. The  all-inclusive  conception  is  analysed  into  its  various 
subordinate  elements,  the  relative  value  of  these  is  carefully 
estimated,  and  a  period  developed  in  which  the  orderly  progress 
of  the  thought  is  completely  mirrored.  The  third  element  in 
the  speech,  which  I  have  referred  to  as  descriptive,  appears  in 
two  forms.  These  have  one  thing  in  common :  they  are  couched  in 
a  fluid,  and  not  a  fixed  form.  That  is,  the  different  ideas  are  not 
expressed  in  the  order  of  their  relative  importance,  but  are  merely 
thrown  together,  without  analysis.  In  one  case  they  are  expressed 
in  independent,  asyndetic,  finite  clauses.  In  the  other,  we  have 
a  single  verb  with  the  other  ideas  merely  attached  to  it,  by  fluid 
forms,  participles,  ablative  absolutes,  or  verbal  nouns 

Now  man  can  not  exist  on  excitement  alone.  And  the  Romans 
possessed  to  a  high  degree  the  logical  mind.  Hence  we  may  not 
expect  descriptive  scenes  to  abound.  But  they  do  frequently 
occur,  indeed,  much  more  frequently  than  we  imagine,  especially 
those  of  the  first  type.  Nor  must  we  expect  always  that  a  descrip- 
tion must  be  extensive.  The  vast  majority  of  the  descriptions 
pertain  to  a  single  movement,  and  it  often  happens  that  a  single 
descriptive  element  occurs  as  one  element  of  a  carefully  organized 
complex  sentence.  We  must  watch  for  them,  for  here  are  the 
pictures. 
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Nor  should  I  fail  to  emphasize  that  the  current  conception  of  the 
order  of  words  in  Latin  is  inclined  to  neglect  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  the  Latin  sentence  is  in  reality  the  moving  picture  that 
the  idea  presents  as  it  develops  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  I  will 
dwell  on  this  a  few  moments  at  the  risk  of  emphasizing  the  obvious.* 

Just  as  the  period  shows  a  complex  idea  as  it  develops,  so  the 
single  sentence.  Let  us  take  one  of  the  simplest  examples:  the 
opening  sentence  of  the  Helvetian  Campaign  in  Caesar:  A  pud 
Helvetios  longe  nohilissimus  fuit  et  ditissimus  Orgetorix.  The  first 
thing  to  notice  here  is  that/tti/  follows  nohilissimus.  It  does  not 
stand  at  the  end  of  the  entire  sentence.  In  view  of  Caesar's  care 
as  a  stylist  this  must  not  be  ignored.  It  makes  the  additional 
words  et  ditissimus  what  they  really  are,  an  addition,  though 
not  an  afterthought.  Orgetorix  stands  at  the  end.  This  is  usually 
interpreted  as  being  due  to  the  desire  to  emphasize  him.  This  is 
an  error,  as  will  be  evident  if  we  follow  Caesar's  thought  as  it 
unrolls.  He  is  entering  upon  the  account  of  a  campaign  which  was 
known  to  be  his  first  business  in  Northerh  Italy.  The  place  there- 
fore is  the  first  in  order.  The  movement  in  Helvetia  was  started 
by  a  man,  of  course.  What  was  the  first  quality  essential  for  this 
man*s  success?  A  Roman  like  Caesar  could  make  but  one  reply 
or  conceive  of  but  one  answer — rank.  So  the  sentence  starts 
"Among  the  Helvetians  there  was  a  man  of  rank  superior  to  all 
others."  But  Caesar's  own  career  has  taught  him  by  bitter 
experience  that  rank  must  be  accompanied  by  wealth.  Shall  we 
ever  forget  Caesar's  debts?  Shall  we  ever  forget  the  lavish  use 
he  made  of  money  from  the  beginning?  Shall  we  ever  forget 
Caesar's  extravagances  as  aedile?  The  mob  will  only  follow  a 
noble.  Then  only  if  that  noble  can  buy  them.  Thus  the  addition 
et  ditissimus.  The  qualities  for  the  successful  leader  of  a  revolu- 
tion are  now  at  hand.  This  combination  we  summarize  under 
the  name  Orgetorix  for  convenience.  The  same  combination  in 
Rome  went  under  the  name  Caesar.  One  of  the  most  recent 
translators  of  Caesar,  F.  P..  Long  (Oxford  Press,  191 1)  renders 
this  sentence  thus :  "Among  the  Helvetii  at  the  time  our  narrative 
opens,  the  most  conspicuous  figure,  both  as  regards  wealth  and 
family  descent,  was  a  chieftain  named  Orgetorix."     Is  this  the 

>A  similar  view  is  developed  by  Professor  McCrba  in  a  recent  Issue  of  the 
Classical  Journal  (Vol.  XV,  No.  8.  May.  1920.  pp.  482-i)3). 
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modem  view?  Has  wealth  become  the  first  requisite?  It  would 
appear  so.    But  as  you  see,  he  has  missed  the  Roman  note. 

But  I  am  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  mental  'movies'  as 
with  the  physical.  So  I  will  pass  to  one  or  two  illustrations  which 
must  suffice  as  types.  My  first  is  the  picture  of  activity  at  the 
end  of  the  eighth  chapter.  The  Helvetians  after  waiting  inactive 
for  some  two  weeks  in  the  vain  hope  that  Caesar  would  permit 
them  to  cross  the  Rhone  were  finally  told  by  Caesar  that  they 
might  not  cross.  They  then  tried  to  force  their  way  across  and 
failed.  This  is  the  bare  fact,  but  not  so  barely  stated  by  Caesar. 
He  was  on  the  spot  and  saw,  as  well  as  directed.  Here  is  the 
Latin :  Helvetii,  ea  spe  deiectit  navibus  iunctis  ratibusque  compluri- 
busfacUs,  alii  vadis  Khodani  qua  altitudo  minima  fluminis  eratt 
nonnumquam  inierdiu,  saepius  noctu^  si  perrumpere  possent 
conatif  operis  munitione  et  militum  concursu  ei  telis  repulsi,  hoc 
conatu  destiterunt. 

This  is  a  vision,  not  a  narrative.  There  is  only  one  verb,  that 
at  the  end;  the  clauses'  .  .  .  /x?5^fn/ is  pictorial,  a  question. 
Let  us  visualize  it :  The  Helvetians,  dashed  from  their  pinnacle 
of  hope,  here  on  a  bridge  of  boats;  here  on  a  lot  of  rafts,  they  had 
built,  here  in  the  shallows  where  the  river  was  lowest;  busy  in 
the  day  time,  more  active  at  night;  they  are  across:  can  they 
break  through?  they  are  trying;  they  are  up  against  the  earth- 
works; soldiers  have  run  together  here;  the  spears  are  falling 
upon  them;  they  cannot  make  way,  they  have  been  beaten  back, 
they  have  ceased.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  this  rendering.  It  is 
the  scene  as  Caesar  actually  saw  it.  The  ablative  absolutes,  the 
participles,  the  verbal  nouns  are  all  there,  they  do  not  relate  the 
details  to  the  main  verb,  they  add  them.  The  difference  between 
vision  and  narrative  cannot  better  be  exemplified  than  by  citing 
Long's  translation,  which  is  graphic,  to  be  sure,  but  not  vision: 

Disappointed  in  this  expectation,  the  Helvetii  next  turned  to  the  des- 
perate expedient  of  forcing  the  Roman  lines.  For  this  operation  every 
device  was  exhausted.  Pontoon  bridges,  rafts  improvised  by  the  score,  the 
fords  of  the  Rhone  where  the  river  was  shallowest,  were  all  tried  in  turn: 
sometimes  by  day,  though  more  often  by  night,  until,  finding  themselves 
always  and  everywhere  rolled  back  before  the  solid  strength  of  the  ob- 
structions, the  rapid  mobility  of  the  defence,  and  the  ceaseless  discharge  of 
spears,  they  finally  abandoned  the  attempt. 
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As  I  have  said  Caesar  does  not  very  often  give  us  such  visions; 
he  is  much  more  inclined  to  appeal  to  the  mind  by  organized 
narrative  than  to  the  spirit  by  description.  A  good  example  of 
his  habit  may  be  found  in  the  middle  of  Chapter  lo,  where  Caesar 
narrates  his  movements  to  checkmate  the  Helvetians.  I  shall 
quote  further  only  the  remarkable  passage  in  Chapter  25  of 
the  Second  Book.  I  shall  give  it  literally  first;  Caesar  from  ex- 
horting the  tenth  legion  went  straight  to  the  right  wing;  where 
he  saw  his  own  men  hard  pressed;  standards  massed  in  one  place; 
soldiers  of  12th  legion  crowded  together,  keeping  each  other  from 
fighting;  every  officer  of  the  fourth  cohort  dead ;  standard  bearer 
down;  standard  lost;  other  cohorts  with  almost  all  their  officers 
killed  or  wounded;  Sextus  Baculus  too,  a  mighty  man,  so  des- 
perately wounded  that  he  could  not  stand;  resting  hesitating; 
some  on  the  rear  stopped  fighting;  getting  away,  trying  to  escape 
the  spears;  enemy  on  the  front  coming  up  all  the  time;  never 
stopping;  on  each  flank  too  pressing  hard;  case  desperate!  no 
reserves!  This  is  the  order  of  the  affair;  participles,  ablative 
absolutes,  infinitives,  a  wonderful  picture.  Here  again  Long 
fails,  for  he  turns  it  into  a  narrative,  a  thing  which  Caesar  could 
easily  have  done,  and  which  he  does  do  in  the  close  of  the  para- 
graph, where  he  does  not  see  but  narrates  his  own  measures  to 
avert  defeat.    Listen  to  Long: 

Meanwhile  Caesar  had  passed,  after  rallying  the  men  of  the  Tenth,  to 
the  extreme  right  of  the  line,  where  the  peril  was  now  most  urgent.  There 
the  Twelfth  legion  had  been  driven  in  upon  itself,  and  with  the  standards 
of  its  different  companies  all  crowded  together,  had  lost  so  much  of  its 
formation  that  the  men  were  hampering  one  another  in  the  free  play  of 
their  weapons.  One  battalion,  the  4th,  had  lost  all  its  six  centurions,  a 
standard-bearer  had  been  killed  and  his  standard  lost;  in  the  others  a 
large  majority  had  been  either  killed  or  wounded.  Amongst  these  was  a 
very  gallant  soldier  named  Publius  Sextius  Baculus,  one  of  the  first  cen- 
turions of  the  legion,  who,  wounded  severely  in  several  places,  was  now 
so  exhausted  that  he  could  no  longer  keep  his  feet.  Disheartened  by  this 
loss  of  officers,  the  rank  and  file  already  showed  signs  of  wavering,  and 
there  were  even  cases  in  the  rear  of  men  leaving  the  ranks  in  their  efforts 
to  avoid  the  hail  of  spears.  And  all  the  while  the  attack  never  weakened ; 
but  round  the  centre  thick  masses  of  the  enemy  were  still  surging  upward 
from  the  lower  slopes,  and  on  either  wing  the  pressure  was  constantly 
maintained.  It  was  the  moment  of  supreme  crisis:  for  of  reserves  that 
might  have  pushed  up  to  the  front  there  were  none. 
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If  we  were  to  meet  such  visions  in  any  English  author,  we  would 
respond  to  them  at  once.  And  it  is  almost  inconceivable  to 
suppose  that  our  pupils  would  not  also  respond  if  their  imagina- 
tion could  be  touched.  They  respond  to  similar  scenes  on  the 
screen.  Is  it  then  true  that  they  do  not  respond  to  Caesar  and 
Cicero,  because  they  do  not  see?  Then  our  duty  is  to  open  their 
eyes.  The  first  requisite  to  this  is  that  our  own  eyes  should  be 
opened.  This  we  can  accomplish  ourselves,  but  there  must  be  a 
conscious  effort  involved.  We  must  start  our  own  imagination, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  what  the  ancients  believed,  namely,  that 
words  were  but  the  images  of  things,  moods  but  the  expression  of 
the  mind  or  soul.  The  problem  to-day  is  to  bring  back  the  spirit- 
ual in  education,  and  this  must  carry  with  it  the  search  for  it  in 
what  we  read  with  our  pupils.  Cicero  says  that  Caesar's  style 
g^ves  us  pictures  set  in  a  good  light.  The  same  can  be  said  of 
Cicero  himself.  Then  let  us  draw  aside  the  curtains  which  have 
so  shrouded  these  pictures  and  let  the  beauty  of  the  pictures  shine 
forth. 

I  forbear  to  say  anything  about  Vergil,  not  because  the  same 
interpretation  is  not  valuable  there,  but  because,  being  poetry, 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  interpret  the  Aeneid  with  more 
emphasis  on  the  dramatic  side.  Every  one  can  see  that  Vergil 
wrote  poetry.  What  I  have  been  trying  to  show  is  that  Caesar 
and  Cicero  wrote  poetry  as  well. 


THE  NEW  STATUS  OF  THE  PRACTICAL  ARTS 
IN  THE  PROBLEM  OF  EDUCATION* 

By  FREDERICK  G.  BONSER 
Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  Cdlege 

In  his  Applied  Sociology^  Lester  F.  Ward  makes  the  statement 
that  "One  winter  without  art  would  suffice  to  sweep  the  whole 
population  north  and  south  of  the  thirtieth  parallels  of  latitude 
out  of  existence."  The  growing  consciousness  of  our  dependence 
upon  the  intelligence  and  efficiency  of  our  people  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  practical  arts  and  in  the  use  of  their  products  has  brought 
about  most  fundamental  and  far-reaching  changes  in  our  educa- 
tional systems.  From  kindergarten  to  university,  the  position, 
the  educational  value,  and  the  appropriate  treatment  of  practical 
arts  subjects  have  come  to  occupy  a  place  among  the  questions  of 
primary  importance.  Through  the  appropriations  of  cities,  state 
legislatures,  and  the  federal  government  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  applied  to  the  development  of  the  practical  arts  subjects  in 
the  schools  of  every  state.  Thousands  of  teaching  positions  have 
been  created  for  the  promotion  of  greater  intelligence  and  effi- 
ciency in  these  fields.  Not  only  have  the  schools  added  the  studies 
of  household  arts,  industrial  arts,  fine  arts,  music,  and  physical 
education  as  parts  of  their  curricula,  but  these  subjects  are  also 
in  process  of  making  most  substantial  changes  in  the  content 
and  method  of  other  subjects  as  well.  These  changes  are  coming 
as  a  result  of  the  rediscovery  of  the  vital  relationships  between 
number,  geography,  and  science  and  their  applications  and  rela- 
tionships in  the  practical  arts  from  which  they  derive  their  values; 
between  history  and  the  origins  and  development  of  practical 
arts  interests  which  so  often  gave  rise  to  the  events  and  social 
changes  resulting  from  their  cumulative  influences;  and  so  on, 
between  all  of  the  conventional  subjects  and  the  workaday  and 
playtime  activities  from  which  they  have  been  derived,  and  from 
which  they  have  often  become  so  completely  divorced. 

^Address  given  at  the  General  Session,  Annual  Alumni  Conferences.  Teachers 
College,  February  20,  1920. 
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Among  the  most  potent  and  fundamental  contributions  to  the 
educational  thought  of  the  present  generation  is  this  rediscovery 
of  the  relationships  and  interdependence  of  the  practical  and 
spiritual  activities  of  man,  and  the  principles,  formulas,  and  other 
generalizations  which  have  so  largely  constituted  the  academic 
subjects  of  study.  When  Comenius  used  pictures  of  the  real 
world,  and  counted  the  knot  holes  in  the  ceiling  and  the  cracks 
between  the  boards  in  the  floor  of  the  school  house  instead  of 
counting  in  the  abstract,  he  felt  that  he  had  largely  solved  the 
problem  of  unifying  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  in  education. 
But  from  Comenius  down  to  the  very  dawn  of  the  twentieth 
century,  the  progress  made  in  dealing  with  this  problem  of  the 
practical  arts  in  education  was  slow  and  disappointing.  When 
work  with  materials  and  work  in  music,  art,  and  physical  educa- 
tion were  introduced  into  the  schools  as  subjects  they  were  under 
the  blighting  handicap  of  an  almost  purely  disciplinary  concep- 
tion. The  aims  set  up  for  them  were  vague,  general,  and  ab- 
stract. There  were  no  means  of  measuring  the  degrees  of  attain- 
ment in  terms  of  such  values.  There  were  no  means  of  knowing 
how  far  a  given  line  of  activity  contributed  to  the  development  of 
honesty,  or  character,  or  culture,  or  other  general  qualities  set 
up  as  the  purposes  which  justified  the  activity. 

Gradually,  however,  through  the  combined  influences  of  com- 
mon sense,  educational  psychology,  and  a  pragmatic  philosophy, 
our  thinking  and  our  practice  have  led  us  to  search  for  objectives 
that  are  tangible,  methods  that  are  direct,  and  results  that  are 
measurable  in  the  conduct  of  daily  life.  The  stress  and 
pressure  of  war-time  needs  which  forced  us  to  get  down  to  direct 
life-death  values  made  us  more  conscious  of  the  needs  of  a  defi- 
nitely purposive,  direct  selection  of  aims  and  methods.  The  war- 
time situation  made  its  contribution,  not  by  creating  new  needs, 
but  by  revealing  with  unmistakable  clearness  needs  that  are 
just  as  important  for  the  fullest  realizations  of  life  in  times  of 
peace. 

From  the  complex  variety  of  aims  offered  as  reasons  for  the 
study  of  the  practical  arts  in  the  schools,  four  inclusive  life  ob- 
jectives emerge  as  the  bases  of  endeavor  for  educational  effort. 
These  stand  out  as  aims  of  direct,  everyday  importance.  They 
are  so  immediate  and  so  vitally  related  to  personal  and  social 
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well  being  that  no  defence  through  scholastic  logic-chopping  and 
no  appeals  from  the  fog  enshrouded  heights  of  transcendental 
philosophy  are  necessary  to  establish  their  validity.  These  ob- 
jectives have  to  do  with  health,  with  keeping  alive  and  well; 
with  the  efficient  use  of  the  material  blessings  of  life  by  all,  and 
the  efficient  productive  work  of  those  who  produce  material 
supplies;  with  the  social  relationships,  responsibilities,  privileges, 
and  duties  which  we  call  citizenship;  and  with  the  restoration  of 
body  and  mind  and  the  elevation  of  mind  and  spirit  through 
wholesome  recreation.  In  the  realization  of  each  of  these  ob- 
jectives— health,  economic  efficiency,  citizenship,  and  recrea- 
tion— the  practical  arts  subjects  have  direct  and  fundamental 
values.  The  maintenance  of  life  and  health  rests  upon  the 
intelligent  use  of  foods,  clothing,  shelter,  and  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  further  health  knowledge  and  health  habits  developed 
through  the  study  and  practice  of  physical  education.  Practical 
efficiency  in  the  use  of  the  supplies  which  minister  to  our  material 
needs  is  possible  only  by  a  knowledge  of  the  factors  which  make 
up  values — economic,  hygienic,  and  aesthetic — in  the  selection 
and  use  of  foods,  clothing,  household  furnishings,  and  other  ma- 
terial supplies.  Good  citizenship  depends  to  a  very  considerable 
degree  upon  the  clear,  appreciative  understanding  of  the  vital 
interdependence  of  ourselves  and  others  shown  by  the  economic, 
hygienic,  and  social  relationships  revealed  by  an  appropriate 
study  of  the  practical  arts.  Recreation  derives  large  contribu- 
tions from  the  content  in  music,  physical  education,  and  fine  arts, 
and  the  interests  awakened  through  the  household  and  industrial 
arts. 

All  of  these  stated  relationships  between  the  problems  of  a 
rich  and  satisfying  daily  life  and  the  practical  arts  subjects  are 
direct  and  relatively  immediate.  But  there  are  other  relation- 
ships, perhaps  a  little  less  direct,  but  no  less  fundamental. 
Through  the  avenues  of  these  studies  in  the  practical  activities 
of  life  lie  the  approaches  to  the  values  in  most  of  the  subjects 
which  have  for  so  long  been  dissociated  from  the  situations  out 
of  which  they  have  grown.  Our  arithmetic  of  daily  life  has  largely 
to  do  with  measurements  of  quantity  and  measurements  of  value 
in  the  production,  exchange,  and  use  of  material  supplies.  Three- 
fourths  of  our  needs  for  the  facts  and  principles  of  geography 
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relate  to  the  sources,  production,  and  exchange  of  material  com- 
modities. Quite  as  large  a  proportion  of  our  science  derives  its 
interest  and  value  from  its  application  in  the  arts  and  industries. 
Much  of  our  most  cherished  literature,  art,  and  music,  and  many 
of  our  most  familiar  plays  and  games  are  the  idealized  expressions 
of  the  practical  and  social  relationships  of  workaday  life  with  its 
hardships,  its  joys,  its  penalties,  and  its  rewards.  In  history  and 
in  a  cross  section  of  the  world  to-day  we  see  the  unity  of  all  of 
these  interests  and  activities,  material  and  spiritual. 

The  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  practical  arts  and  the  social 
changes  resulting  from  the  discoveries  and  inventions  which  gave 
man  increased  comfort,  increased  freedom,  newly  awakened  de- 
sires, and  new  opportunities  for  richer  spiritual  life  is  leading  to  a 
new  organization  and  evaluation  of  history.  Until  recently  we 
may  well  say  that  our  histories  have  been  little  more  than  a 
"superior  kind  of  gossip." 

The  present  can  have  its  full  meaning  only  when  viewed  as  the 
cumulative  summation  of  the  whole  past.  Between  the  poverty 
of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  of  our  primitive  ancestors  and  the 
abundance  and  variety  of  twentieth  century  utilities  and  luxuries 
lie  many  epochs  of  slow  growth.  Between  the  early  attitude  of 
enmity  toward  all  save  those  of  the  immediate  family  or  clan 
and  the  attitude  of  universal  amity  inherent  in  the  conception 
of  a  world  embracing  league  is  a  story  of  age-long  struggle. 
Through  learning  of  the  steps  which  have  meant  progress  in  these 
two  forms  of  activity  we  learn  the  method  of  progress  itself. 
By  example  upon  example  we  see  emerge  the  great  principles  of 
human  conduct  which  must  be  employed  to-day,  to-morrow,  and 
forever  in  maintaining  the  values  we  have  achieved  and  in  pro- 
gressing to  higher  levels.  In  the  history  of  the  practical  arts 
we  see  the  history  of  man's  conquest  of  nature  as  a  record  of  the 
discovery  of  natural  law  and  conformity  to  it  through  adjustment 
and  inventions  in  using  its  materials  and  forces.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  means  for  more  fully  using  the  resources  of  nature  through 
the  invention  of  tools  for  production  and  manufacture,  and  of 
vehicles  for  transportation,  we  see  the  growing  need  for  coopera- 
tion among  men  in  using  these  inventions  and  profiting  by  their 
aid.  We  see  the  growth  of  economic  interdependence  and  from 
this  in  turn  the  need  for  political  and  other  forms  of  codperative 
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and  regulative  action.  In  general,  the  subject  matter  of  history 
should  include  the  three  closely  related  lines,  namely:  (i)  the 
discoveries  of  the  resources  of  nature,  and  of  inventions  for  the 
conquest  and  use  of  these  resources;  (2)  the  development  of 
means  for  cooperation  in  securing  and  using  the  resources  of 
nature  and  in  other  activities  of  man  for  the  common  good ;  and 
(3)  the  evolution  of  the  human  spirit  as  it  expresses  itself  in 
literature,  art,  music,  play,  science,  philosophy,  and  religion. 

Such  a  study  of  history  as  this  is  coming,  and,  in  part,  this  is  a 
result  of  the  growing  place  and  meaning  of  the  practical  arts  in 
education.  Such  a  study  of  history  in  direct  relationship  to  the 
projects  in  the  respective  practical  arts  fields  themselves  will  do 
more  to  reconcile  the  scientific  and  the  humanistic  spirit  than 
whole  libraries  of  academic  discussion  could  do. 

The  practical  arts  subjects  are  thus  seen  to  be  taking  their 
place  increasingly  in  the  curricula  of  the  schools,  thereby  yielding 
their  own  direct  and  intrinsic  values  for  the  common  good.  We 
see  also  that  they  are  indirectly  making  great  changes  in  other 
subjects  by  serving  as  avenues  of  approach  and  by  providing  a 
means  of  correcting  educational  perspective.  In  this  twofold 
service,  the  practical  arts  subjects  are  most  vitally  significant 
for  the  project  method  of  instruction.  The  practical  arts  activities 
are  among  the  vital,  initial  interests  which  lay  hold  upon  children, 
identifying  their  purposes  with  those  of  the  surrounding  social  life. 
By  following  the  accessory  interests  growing  out  of  these  practical 
projects  they  may  lead  on  into  the  related  fields  of  almost  every 
other  significant  human  interest.  Many  children  not  responsive 
to  the  appeals  of  the  so-called  academic  subjects  are  stimulated 
to  the  best  use  of  their  capacities  through  the  leads  of  these  more 
concrete  and  common  interests.  Many  indeed  may  escape  medioc- 
rity if  their  capacities  for  practical  endeavor  are  enkindled  into 
creative  productivity. 

In  industry  there  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished  that  organi- 
zation which  will  elicit  from  every  worker  the  expression  of  the 
creative  impulse  that  is  inherent  in  some  measure  in  all.  There 
is  the  problem  of  a  development  of  attitude  which  interprets  work 
as  not  only  a  means  to  the  end  represented  by  the  wage  reward 
but  a  means  to  some  degree  of  joy  and  satisfaction  in  the  work 
itself.    American  industry  is  to-day  suffering  more  from  unstable 
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and  low  morale  than  from  unskill.  Social  perspective  and  a 
wholesome  balance  of  experienced  values  are  essential  to  a  sense 
of  tranquility  and  to  steadfastness  of  endeavor.  The  develop- 
ment of  mere  mechanical  skill  in  the  practical  arts  without  the 
opportunity  for  any  degree  of  initiative  in  the  organic  life  of  an 
industry,  and  without  any  appreciation  of  the  social  significance 
of  the  work  done  tends  to  foster  unrest  and  an  anti-social  attitude. 
No  study  of  the  practical  arts  can  be  rated  as  satisfactory  or 
complete  which  substitutes  for  education  mere  training;  nor 
which  subordinates  education  to  training.  The  elements  of  social 
purpose  and  human  value  must  ever  serve  to  encourage  individual 
initiative  and  effort. 

In  the  more  immediate  past  and  at  the  present  time,  there 
seems  evident  a  tendency  to  humanize  the  practical  arts  studies, 
both  as  they  are  used  as  a  part  of  a  democratic  liberal  education 
and  as  they  are  pursued  for  specific  vocational  purposes.  The 
intellectual  and  emotional  turmoil  stimulated  by  the  conditions 
of  war  and  readjustment  has  awakened  men's  minds  to  a  new 
evaluation  of  the  relationships  of  the  practical  and  the  spiritual. 
While  the  general  tension  is  great  and  the  struggle  is  a  fight  to  the 
death  on  numerous  occasions,  yet  we  have  the  faith  and  the  hope 
that  it  is  the  hour  of  darkness  just  before  the  dawn  of  a  new  day, 
brighter  in  the  spirit  of  neighborliness  and  humanitarianism 
than  the  race  has  hitherto  experienced. 

All  over  our  country,  and  even  in  many  countries  beyond  the 
borders  of  our  own,  are  the  graduates  of  Teachers  College  pro- 
moting the  broader  values  of  the  practical  arts.  To  list  the  most 
progressive  leaders  in  household  arts,  fine  arts,  industrial  arts, 
music,  physical  education,  and  public  health  work  would  be  but 
to  list  the  former  progressive  students  of  Teachers  College  in  these 
departments.  Indeed,  Teachers  College  was  the  pioneer  in  these 
several  fields.  It  began  at  a  time  when  its  stated  purposes  for 
the  subjects  were  rated  as  visionary,  impractical,  and  even  im- 
possible. But  our  peerless  leader  to  whom  the  word  "impossible" 
is  but  a  challenge  and  a  tonic,  surrounded  himself  with  men  and 
women  who  had  faith  in  the  vision,  courage  in  their  faith,  and 
professional  spirit  and  loyalty  to  the  last  degree  of  service. 

Yet,  in  retrospection,  the  achievements  of  the  past  look  rela- 
tively simple.    The  really  hard  problems  lie  ahead.    We  may  well 
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take  satisfaction  in  what  has  been  achieved,  but  we  cannot  rest 
upon  achievement  in  a  world  so  passionately  bent  upon  a  more 
stable  and  humane  adjustment  of  social  values.  With  all  that 
has  been  accomplished,  standards  in  both  the  use  and  the  produc- 
tion of  practical  arts  values  are  deplorably  low  among  our  people. 
Wastefulness,  extravagance,  selfishness,  and  exaggerated  class 
consciousness  are  widespread.  The  low  morale  of  both  employ- 
ers and  workers  is  a  constant  menace.  The  law  of  the  jungle 
emerges  as  the  mentor  of  conduct  while  the  thunders  of  Sinai  and 
the  appeals  of  Galilee  are  silenced  and  forgotten.  We  have  but 
laid  the  foundation  upon  which  to  build  in  this  great  problem 
of  socializing  and  humanizing.  We  have  contributed  much  to 
make  the  more  selfish  and  evident  values  of  the  arts  common  to 
our  people,  and  we  have  tried  not  to  neglect  that  broader  inter- 
pretation of  the  arts  which  reveals  their  service  in  ministering  to 
the  higher  social  and  spiritual  life.  But  that  our  work  has  only 
well  begun  is  but  too  clearly  demonstrated  by  passing  events. 

In  terms  of  larger  aims.  Teachers  College  nears  the  completion 
of  her  first  great  objective  in  the  fields  of  the  practical  arts.  The 
problem  of  over  twenty  years  has  been  to  build  up  a  subject  mat- 
ter in  these  fields,  prepare  teachers  for  the  schools,  and  to  develop 
leaders  to  establish  work  for  preparing  teachers  in  other  institu- 
tions. In  a  considerable  measure  this  has  been  done.  The  prob- 
lem which  now  lies  ahead,  the  second  objective,  is  to  develop  an 
advanced  type  of  leadership  for  the  supervision,  administration, 
and  lifting  of  standards  in  the  work  of  the  schools  and  colleges. 
All  signs  begin  to  point  unmistakably  to  the  time  when  the  School 
of  Practical  Arts  will  become  largely  a  graduate  school  where  the 
chief  work  will  be  along  lines  of  productive  scholarship.  By 
productive  scholarship  is  meant,  not  only  researches  which  will 
yield  new  and  valuable  subject  matter  but  also  those  which  de- 
rive and  test  new  forms  of  organization,  method,  and  adaptations 
of  subject  matter  making  for  more  efficient  teaching  and  super- 
vising. 

Bright  as  is  our  past,  therefore,  it  is  but  a  background  for  en- 
deavor to  meet  the  pressing  problems  of  to-day  and  to-morrow. 
For  you  and  me,  the  Alumni  of  Teachers  College,  the  afternoon  of 
our  little  day  moves  toward  its  close.  Our  contribution  must  soon 
be  made.  Never  in  all  the  world's  history  has  there  been  a  time 
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when  the  possibilities  for  service  were  greater,  never  a  time  when 
personal  effort  could  be  as  far-reaching  in  its  influence.  It  may 
not  be  extravagant  to  hope  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
era,  an  era  characterized  by  a  new  spirit  of  worldwide  brother- 
hood. The  wholesome  personal  and  social  virtues  which  have 
made  America  have  not  been  lost.  They  will  reassert  themselves 
as  the  frenzied,  feverish  emotionalism  of  a  world  at  war  passes 
away  and  impartial  reason  gains  control. 

We  may  do  much  to  hasten  the  coming  of  a  better  day.  The 
challenge  is  clear  and  strong  to  stand  firm  to  the  convictions  of 
our  professional  purpose.  There  is  but  one  thing  that  we  can  do, 
and  that  is  to  remain  steadfast  and  true  to  the  spirit  and  tradition 
of  our  College  and  our  calling.  If  we  do  so  serve  until  our  little 
day  is  done,  whether  we  are  interpreting  the  spiritual  values  of 
the  practical  arts  or  of  the  philosophy  of  the  poets,  we  shall  be 
satisfied. 

For  what  you  have  done  as  Alumni  of  Teachers  College,  we 
thank  you.  For  the  challenge  and  the  opportunity  of  ther  future 
we  congratulate  you. 


VALUES  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  ALGEBRA,  AND 

THEIR  MEASUREMENT 

By  TRUMAN  L.  KELLEY 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College 
PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  inspiration  to  this  study  lay  in  the  desire  to  measure  the 
success  of  a  course  in  mathematics  specifically  planned  to  realize 
certain  very  much  broader  values  of  the  subject  than  are  ordi- 
narily sought.  To  answer  the  question  of  whether  these  values 
were  being  obtained,  and  if  so,  at  what  expense  in  terms  of  other 
values,  the  writer  was  asked  to  devise  and  give  a  test  which  would 
throw  light  upon  the  question.  In  doing  this,  he  has  been  entirely 
unfamiliar  with  the  specific  subject  matter  or  values  striven  for  in 
this  special  algebra  class — knowing  only  in  a  general  way  that 
less  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  drill  and  mechanical  features 
of  the  subject,  and  more  upon  the  inspirational  and  cultural 
features.  The  values  of  algebra  which  he  has  endeavored  to 
measure  have  not  been  contributed  by  any  one  connected  with 
the  experiment,  but  have  been  proposed  by  men  and  women  of 
affairs,  and  by  mathematicians  away  from  the  College.  Precau- 
tions have  been  taken  at  every  turn  to  prevent  the  loading  of 
the  experiment  in  favor  of  the  type  of  work  given  in  the  new  class 
or  of  that  in  the  old  established  class.  In  brief,  then,  the  present 
study  attempts  to  answer  the  questions,  *What  are  the  values  of 
high  school  algebra,  and  how  are  they  to  be  measured?" 

It  is  clearly  recognized  that  our  conceptions  of  values  change 
with  social  needs,  with  our  understanding  of  child  psychology, 
and  with  knowledge  of  the  actualities  of  attainment.  The  first 
step  in  this  study  was  the  obtaining  of  statements  of  value  from 
various  judges.  This  was  followed  by  the  derivation  of  a  test  to 
measure  these  values,  and  finally  the  test  was  given  to  two  sections 
of  high  school  pupils,  yielding  certain  very  significant  results. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CLASSES  STUDIED 

In  the  spring  of  191 7,  the  girls  of  the  Horace  Mann  Junior 
High  School  who  were  about  to  enter  the  Senior  High  School  were 
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given  the  Rogers  Mathematical  Ability  Tests  and,  upon  the  basis 
of  the  test  results,  were  divided  into  two  sections,  A  and  B,  equally 
capable,  as  they  had  equal  variability  and  differed  in  mean  score 
by  but  one-seventieth  of  the  quartile  deviation  of  either  class. 
Section  A  was  given  the  regular  college  preparatory  algebra,  and 
the  other.  Section  B,  an  algebra  which  can  not  be  described  by 
the  writer  as  he  is  unfamiliar  with  the  specific  subject  matter  and 
method  of  the  course,  but  which  it  is  understood  had  as  its  general 
aim  the  realization  of  very  much  broader  values  than  are  involved 
in  mere  college  preparation.  In  the  case  of  Section  B,  no  attention 
was  given  to  college  preparation,  provision  having  been  made  for 
additional  study  in  a  subsequent  year  should  it  be  needed.  Dif- 
ferences in  the  achievements  of  the  two  groups  will  be  attributed 
to  differences  in  the  courses  of  study ;  but  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  course  of  study  is  not  independent  of  the  individual  quali- 
ties of  the  teacher.  Accordingly,  all  differences  found  must  be 
thought  of  as  due  to  the  difference  in  Section  A  work  as  given  by 
Teacher  A,  from  that  of  Section  B  work  as  given  by  Teacher  B. 
Both  Teacher  A  and  teacher  B  are  superior  teachers ;  but  it  would 
be  impossible  to  say  that  they  are  just  equally  superior.  Teacher 
A  had  the  advantage  of  a  course  well  organized  and  capable  of 
being  given  with  little  lost  motion,  while  Teacher  B  had  the 
advantage  of  the  personal  enthusiasm  which  comes  from  working 
in  uncharted  fields. 

In  the  spring  of  191 8  both  sections  were  given  three  tests  which, 
for  the  lack  of  more  descriptive  terms,  will  be  called : 

1.  Mathematical  Values  Test  (drawn  up  by  the  writer). 

2.  Mathematics  Test  A  (devised  by  Teacher  A  to  measure 
success  in  the  work  of  his  course). 

3.  Mathematics  Test  B  (devised  by  Teacher  B  to  measure 
success  in  the  work  of  Section  B). 

The  scores  in  full  for  the  Mathematical  Values  Test  and  sum- 
maries for  the  other  two  tests  are  given  later. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  adequacy  of  the  measurement  of  the 
relative  merits  of  the  A  and  B  types  of  instruction  depends  in  the 
main  upon  the  excellence  of  the  Mathematical  Values  Test.  The 
questions  of  this  test  were  carefully  devised  by  the  writer,  with 
assistance  from  Mr.  J.  G.  Meyer  and  Dr.  F.  C.  Touton,  with 
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the  object  of  measuring  the  values  attributed  to  high  school 
mathematics  reported  in  questionnaires  filled  out  by  men  and 
women  iii  sundry  walks  of  life,  and  by  mathematicians. 

THE  VALUE  OF  SECONDARY  MATHEMATICST  ^     '^^•^ 

The  real  values  of  mathematics  are  those  which  become 
apparent  due  to  such  favorable  effect  upon  subsequent  perfor- 
mances as  can  be  shown  to  be  due  to  the  study.  If  all  possible 
subsequent  performances  could  be  investigated,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  have  a  preliminary  list  of  values;  but,  as  this  is  out 
of  the  question,  a  list  has  been  drawn  up  by  a  method  which  seems 
to  be  the  soundest  one  available  at  the  beginning  of  a  study — ^that 
of  a  consensus  of  opinion  of  competent  judges.  Having  ascer- 
tained the  extent  to  which  these  are  realized,  by  experimental 
investigations  such  as  the  present  one,  a  revaluation  will  take 
place  leading  to  the  determination  of  a  still  more  valid  appraisal 
of  the  subject.  The  findings  of  this  study,  though  insufficient  in 
certain  respects  because  of  the  small  number  of  cases  involved, 
nevertheless  substantially  contribute  toward  a  more  adequate 
evaluation  of  the  subject. 

A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  ninety-two  men  and  women  of 
affairs  whose  names  were  suggested  by  some  dozen  colleagues.  As 
a  group,  these  ninety-two  represent  a  sampling  of  capable  and 
successful  Americans.    The  questions  asked  were: 

What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  chief  values  that  should  be 
derived : 

1.  from  high  school  mathematics  as  a  whole? 

2.  from  high  school  algebra? 

Thirty-four  replies  to  this  questionnaire  were  received.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  questionnaire,  a  letter  was  sent  by  the  head  of  the 
department  of  mathematics  of  Teachers  College  to  a  number  of 
high  school  and  college  teachers  of  mathematics,  asking  in  addi- 
tion to  the  two  questions  just  quoted  the  following  supplementary 
questions : 

3.  Do  you  believe  we  can  justify  the  teaching  of  a  subject 
like  factoring  when  we  extend  it  beyond  the  case  of  monomials 
and  the  case  of  the  difference  of  two  squares? 

6.  Do  you  believe  we  can  justify  the  complicated  cases  in 
fractions  that  we  ordinarily  demand? 
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7.  Would  you  leave  ratio  and  proportion  in  algebra  further 
than  to  show  what  proportion  is? 

8.  Do  you  believe  we  should  leave  cube  root  in  our  algebra? 

9.  Do  you  believe  it  is  wise  for  us  to  treat  fractional  exponents 
as  fully  as  we  do,  and  then  leave  it  in  the  air  without  following 
it  up  by  logarithms? 

10.  Do  you  believe  we  have  a  real  satisfactory  justification  for 
requiring  quadratic  equations  of  all  girls  in  the  high  school? 

The  replies  from  a  number  of  the  men  and  women  of  affairs 
and  from  the  mathematicians  are  so  suggestive  that  the  signifi- 
cant points  of  certain  letters  are  given  in  the  following  quotations: 

From  a  Literary  Man: 

My  theory  of  education  leads  me  to  believe  that  if  children  are  not 
befooled  into  thinking  that  their  instinctive  "Why?"  is  somewhere  answered 
by  their  educators,  every  normal  child  can  be  developed  into  (i)  a  creator 
in  the  finer  arts,  (2)  an  inventor  in  mechanics,  or  (3)  an  investigator  in 
original  research  work,  whether  in  scholarship  or  the  sciences.  I  am  not 
entering  into  the  desirability  of  such  education;  I  merely  consider  it  as  a 
possibility. 

By  the  same  token,  excluding  the  exceptional  cases  where  there  is  no 
mathematical  aptitude — more  exceptional,  I  think,  than  cases  of  tone 
deafness  and  lack  of  sense  of  rhythm — I  believe  mathematics  is  of  the  spirit 
of  poetry  and  the  finer  arts,  essential  in  mechanics  and  the  sciences,  and  of 
the  first  importance  in  orderly  scholarship.     .     . 

Personally,  I  got  a  very  great  deal  from  the  solution  of  problems  in 
quadratics,  for  instance,  which  I  believe  is  high-school  algebra,  and  it  was 
in  the  nature  of  inspiration — by  which  I  mean  that,  as  happened  last  night 
when  I  was  puzzling  for  an  argument  for  a  masque  I  am  engaged  to  write, 
on  a  sudden,  from  no  known  source  at  command,  used  to  come  the  key  to 
the  mathematical  problem  before  me,  just  as  the  idea  for  the  masque 
flashed  into  my  mind  last  night.  I  think  algebra  has  more  of  this  than 
geometry,  but  that  the  difference  is  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind,  and  that 
both  are  essential  and  important  in  (i)  carrying  on  the  answer  to  the 
eternal  "Why?"  another  step;  (2)  accurate  and  orderly  thinking  of  every 
sort;  (3)  making  possible  a  rational  basis  for  the  finer  arts  through  under- 
standing of  the  metrical,  rhythmical,  and  geometrical  bases  for  them; 
(4)  preparing  for  logic,  whether  deductive  or  inductive ;  and  (5)  in  opening 
vistas,  however  brief,  into  the  nature  of  that  Law  which  I  think  synony- 
mous with  many  aspects,  if  not  all,  of  what  we  call,  for  lack  of  a  better 
term,  God. 
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From  the  President  of  a  Normal  School: 

First,  as  to  No.  i,  I  am  vigorously  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  formal 
discipline.  I  regard  it  as  a  baneful  superstition  in  education,  and  I 
therefore  am  at  once  limited  to  the  view  that  mathematics  must  be  taught 
for  the  uses  which  mathematics  will  serve;  that  is,  must  be  taught  for 
specific  value.  If  a  young  woman  is  going  into  engineering  or  drafting  or 
any  mechanical  or  scientific  line  in  which  she  will  have  occasion  for 
mathematics,  I  think  she  should  be  taught  the  mathematics  which  she  will 
have  occasion  to  use;  and  if  she  is  eager  to  know  how  the  world  works  and 
how  things  are  done  just  for  the  sake  of  information,  some  study  of 
mathematics  may  serve  her  to  that  end. 

Replying  to  your  second  question,  I  cannot  see  that  high  school  algebra 
is  of  very  great  value  to  girls  who  will  not  have  occasion  to  use  it  specific- 
ally in  their  after  life.  Personally,  I  am  convinced  that  it  has  a  deadening 
effect  upon  most  of  the  girls  who  study  it.  It  gives  them  the  conviction 
that  there  is  something  that  they  cannot  learn  and  cannot  understand,  and 
they  are  apt  to  conclude  that  their  minds  are  poor  minds  because  of  that 
fact. 

From  a  Dean  of  a  College  of  Education: 

(i)  Simple  applications  to  needs  of  everyday  life.  Appreciation  of 
value  of  exact  methods. 

(2)  Experience  in  abstract  reasoning.  A  little  knowledge  from  this 
source  may  be  of  some  use,  but  not  all  girls  (or  boys  either)  can  profit  from 
this  kind  of  work  as  much  as  from  some  other  kind.  I  approve  the  aims  as 
usually  stated  for  mathematical  studies,  and  believe  that  they  should  be 
attained  in  every  rational  scheme  of  education ;  but  I  am  more  interested 
in  the  results  than  in  the  means  or  methods  employed.  I  fancy  that  most 
of  the  general  and  formal  results  can  be  attained  by  some  persons  in  some 
other  way.  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  mathematics  (beyond  the 
elementary  and  practical  stage)  is  not  an  essential  subject  of  instruction. 

From  a  Social  Worker: 

Despite  the  fact  that  I  made  mathematics  a  major  at  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege, I  feel  sadly  incompetent  adequately  to  answer  your  two  questions. 
The  principal  benefits,  it  seems  to  me,  which  might  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  mathematics  are,  first,  a  certain  type  of  mental  discipline; 
second,  persistence  in  grappling  with  problems,  real  or  theoretical;  and, 
third,  a  comprehension  of  the  fact  that  a  basic  sort  of  law  and  order 
prevails  in  the  universe. 

In  point  of  fact,  I  have  often  asked  myself  the  questions  which  you  put 
to  me,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as 
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to  the  practical  value  of  training  in  mathematics — that  is,  whether  it  is  an 
efficient  aid  in  character  building. 

From  a  Director  of  Salesmanship: 

For  the  average  woman  who  is  to  fill  a  useful  place  in  society,  there 
seems  little  use  for  high  school  mathematics.    .     . 

The  only  value  of  the  study  of  algebra,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  mental 
training  that  such  an  exact  science  gives.  But,  if  taught  by  a  good  instruc- 
tor, that  same  mental  training  can  as  easily  be  obtained  from  the  study  of 
any  other  subject,  the  content  of  which  is  of  use  in  daily  living. 

From  a  Director  of  a  Vocational  Bureau: 

.  .  .  Close,  accurate  thinking — the  ability  to  distinguish  between 
presumption  or  opinion,  and  well  established  fact — seems  to  me  to  be 
fostered  by  dealing  with  problems  in  mathematical  terms.  There  is  a  close 
relation  between  mathematics  and  logic. 

To  state  it  more  generally,  mathematics  seems  important  to  me  as 
fundamental  to  all  scientific  method.  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  have  a 
good  grasp  of  the  scientific  view  of  the  world  unless  he  understands  to  some 
extent  mathematical  formulations  of  phenomena.  This  period  seems  to  be 
increasingly  one  of  science.  We  are  all  trying  to  reduce  even  the  enor- 
mously complex  problems  of  sociology  and  of  psychology  to  mathematical 
treatment.  The  more  successful  we  are,  the  more  scientific,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  more  useful  we  seem  to  be.  To  understand  mathematics  as 
the  final  instrument  of  science,  seems  to  me  to  require  work  of  high  school 
grade.  Algebra  has  value  in  that  it  presents  ^  more  generalized  and 
abstract  statement  of  mathematical  principles  than  arithmetic.    .     . 

Housekeeping  has  notoriously  suffered  for  lack  of  business  management 
which  in  the  analysis  means  lack  of  mathematical  formulation. 

I  hope  the  course  of  training  you  are  planning  has  reference  to  pro- 
ducing a  knowledge  of  mathematics  which  has  a  stronger  tendency  to  be 
functional  than  that  of  the  past. 

From  a  Teacher  of  Working  Girls: 

Theoretically,  the  development  of  the  reasoning  faculty;  very  skeptical 
on  the  point  both  from  personal  experience  as  a  student  and  as  a 
teacher.  The  only  kind  of  mathematics  that  I  have  any  respect  for  is 
vocational  mathematics.  Women  sew,  cook,  paper  rooms,  buy  carpets, 
etc.  They  should  be  taught  to  figure  these  problems  exactly  and  scien- 
tifically. Then,  of  course  there  is  the  specific  training  for  dressmakers, 
nurses,  bookkeepers,  etc.  We  have  been  altogether  too  theoretical  to 
my  mind. 
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In  my  opinion,  time  spent  on  algebra  by  girls  in  the  high  school  is 
usually  wasted.    I  would  substitute  some  form  of  scientific  work. 

From  a  Housewife: 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
immensely  interesting  and  important  subject  you  have  under  consideration. 

I  regret  that  I  must  express  my  only  possible  answer  in  a  form  which  has 
become  a  truism  without  having  ever  been  treated  as  a  truth — that  is, 
acted  upon.  May  I  beg  you,  however,  to  believe  that  I  agree  with  it  not 
because  it  is  a  truism,  but  in  spite  of  that?  And  that  my  conviction  of  it 
is  the  product  of  ten  years  of  increasingly  serious  reflection  over  the  ques- 
tion, *What  did  my  schooling  do  for  me?"  I  was  always  an  honor  stud- 
ent, thus  showing  that  I  received  from  my  courses  the  maximum  of  what 
the  institutions  expected  me  to  receive.  I  am  ready  to  assert  now,  and 
to  defend  the  assertion,  that  my  eight  years  of  higher  schooling,  in 
high  school  and  college,  were,  considering  the  cost  and  the  value  received, 
a  monstrous  extravagance. 

As  to  mathematics  specifically — I  arrive  at  the  answer  to  your  question 
'What  should  it  be  worth?"  via  the  question  *What  has  mine  been  worth?" 
The  latter  I  have  considered  under  two  aspects:  (a)  Practical  use  of 
knowledge  of  mathematical  operations  since  graduation;  (b)  mental 
development  derived  from  study  of  mathematics. 

(a)  The  "average  girl"  student,  whom  you  are  considering,  has  little 
occasion  to  use,  in  later  life,  anything  but  the  simplest  mathematical 
operations,  mastered  supposedly  in  grammar  school,  unless  she  follows  a 
science  or  profession  involving  such  a  use — and  then  she  is  not  the  average 
girl. 

I  can  speak  with  judgment  because  my  career  since  college  has  covered, 
sketchily,  almost  all  the  ordinary  occupations  of  average  women  except 
office  work.  I  have  been  successively  a  social  idler,  a  teacher,  a  traveller, 
a  married  housekeeper  who  kept  a  budget  and  a  day-book,  a  social  secre- 
tary, a  suffrage  organizer,  and  I  am  a  mother.  In  the  course  of  this 
rather  comprehensive  female  career,  I  have  never  once,  so  far  as  I  can 
remember,  had  occasion  to  use  my  algebra  or  geometry.  The  study  of 
these  throughout  four  years  that  should  have  been  precious  was,  from  this 
point  of  view,  therefore,  distinctly  a  luxury. 

(b)  On  mental  development  received,  then,  the  presence  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  general  curriculum  must  rest  its  case. 

Personally,  I  am  certain,  by  careful  self -analysis,  that  the  amount  of 
mental  development  I  received  from  it  is  negligible.  Being  an  optimist, 
however,  I  feel  that  it  need  not  be  negligible;  but  that  for  it  to  be 
anything  else  requires  an  entirely  different  conception  of  aim,  proper 
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subject-matter,  method,  and  text-books — especially  aim,  which  would 
regulate  the  rest. 

Briefly,  to  express  my  truism:  The  sole  value,  which  is  also  the  greatest 
value  and  the  most  practical  value  it  could  have,  of  mathematics  in  a 
general  curriculum,  is  to  send  into  the  world  thinkers-out. 

This  implies  that  (i)  it  shall  have  taught  them  to  recognize  a  problem 
when  they  meet  it — to  extricate  the  essential  problem  from  irrelevant  and 
confusing  matter.  This  obviously  necessitates  a  bonfire  of  the  obliging  old 
text-books  .that  present  your  problems  cut  and  dried  and  ready  to  work. 
Life  invariably  throws  its  problem  at  you  all  wrapped  and  tangled  up  with 
irrelevant  things  from  which  they  must  be  incisively  separated  and 
comprehended  before  they  can  be  solved.  The  text-book,  being  assumed 
to  be  a  training  for  life,  should  imitate  life's  conditions  as  closely  as 
practicable.  Why  not?  (2)  It  shall  have  taught  them,  once  they  have 
established  the  premises  clearly,  to  think  out  the  problem,  by  exact  and 
purposeful  thought-processes,  to  a  logical  conclusion.  Not  necessarily  the 
conclusion,  always,  that  someone  else  would  arrive  at,  but  a  conclusion 
that  they  are  satisfied  with,  and  can  justify,  even  if  there  is  somewhere  a 
going-astray.  (3)  It  shall  have  seen  to  it  that  they  have  experienced  the 
thrill  of  thinking-out,  so  that  all  the  rest  of  their  lives  they  will  be  eager  on 
the  trail  of  problems,  like  a  game  dog  after  a  rabbit,  instead  of,  like  the 
average  lazy  mind,  a  fat  poodle  on  a  cushion. 

I  hope  that  you  do  not  think  this  aspect  of  the  case  unpractical.  What 
could  be  a  more  practical  aim  than  the  turning  into  the  world  of  numbers 
of  persons  who  will,  as  they  mature,  be  capable  and  eager  to  cope  with  the 
human  problems  which  must  be  thought  out  if  the  race  is  to  prepress  any 
more  intelligently  ever  than  it  has  done  so  far?  The  next  generation  is 
not  going  to  be  able  to  live  quite  as  haphazardly  and  sheepishly  as 
ours.  The  "women  of  influence"  (to  quote  your  letter)  will  be  those 
who  are  able  to  think  out  the  new  problems  (and  old  ones  grown 
imperative)  to  conclusions  in  which  they  have  confidence;  i.e.,  confi- 
dence in  the  mathematical  integrity  of  their  own  thought  processes, 
sufficient  to  give  them  the  courage  necessary  for  basing  action  on 
their  conclusions. 

The  quotations  given  present  but  a  partial  view,  and  are  not 
typical.  The  most  typical  answer  would  be  one  betraying  but 
slight  conviction  in  the  matter.  The  following  table  supplements 
the  quotations. 

A  summarizing  by  the  writer  of  the  points  of  view  in  the  letters 
leads  to  the  following: 

I.  The  most  significant  fact  is  the  dearth  of  conviction  as  to 
values  of  high  school  mathematics; 
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TABLE  I 

Rbsponsbs  to  thb  Questionnaire 

Number  of  Number  of 
Question-  Replies 

naires  Received 
Sent  Out 


Number  of 
Replies  Betray- 
ing No  Personal 

Conviction 


Writers,  editors,  and  men  in  law, 
medicine,  and  divinity  .... 

Educators,  general 

Presidents  and  deans  of  women's 
colleges 

Educators  connected  with  corpo- 
ration schools  and  vocational 
bureaus 

Women  engaged  in  philanthropic, 
suffrage,  trade  union,  and  other 
social  work 

Men  and  women  engaged  in  busi- 
ness       

Unclassified 

Total 


17 

II 
7 


15 


2  (both  from 

literary  men) 
7  2 

5  3 


25 

12 

9 

2  (from  auditor 

and  banker) 

8 

I  (from  house- 

wife) 

8 


92 


34 


15 


2.  The  next  most  common  note  is  the  iteration  of  a  belief  in 
the  wide  disciplinary  value  of  the  subject;  and  next. 

3.  The  iteration  of  the  belief  that  the  subject  has  utilitarian 
value  only;  for  example,  business  mathematics,  shop  mathe- 
matics, etc. 

4.  A  belief  in  rather  wide  values,  disciplinary  in  a  limited  sense, 
and  utilitarian  in  a  broad  sense  (especially  represented  by  the 
sundry  groups  of  educators) ;   and  finally, 

5.  The  belief  that  high  school  mathematics  should  be  radically 
changed  in  method  (probably  also  in  subject  matter),  to  permit 
of  realizing  its  broadest  possibilities  as  a  tool  in  creative  endeavor. 

The  expressions  of  opinion  coming  from  mathematicians  were 
more  definite  and  richer  in  detail  than  those  from  the  men  and 
women  of  affairs.  Space  does  not  permit  of  giving  quotations, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  below,  written  by  one  whose 
opinion  must  be  held  in  high  esteem. 
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From  Maxime  BCcher: 

.  .  .  I  suppose  that  the  chief  value  of  high  school  mathematics  for 
girls  (and  also  for  such  boys  as  are  not  to  make  direct  use  of  it  later)  is  that 
it  teaches  them  to  concentrate  their  attention.  It  is  chiefly  in  this  capacity 
for  concentrated  attention  that  the  mathematical  mind  differs  from  most 
others,  and,  however  imperfect  the  results  of  high  school  teaching  of 
mathematics  in  many  cases,  the  pupil  can  hardly  fail  to  see  the  importance 
of  such  concentration  and  to  perceive  wherein  is  her  own  deficiency;  and 
this  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 

It  would  not  be  incorrect  to  say  the  value  lies  in  the  training  it  gives  to 
correct  reasoning  (or,  as  I  should  prefer  to  call  it,  thinking  straight)  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  habits  of  accuracy  which  it  forms  (this  last  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  algebra);  but,  after  all,  both  of  these  qualities  are 
merely  results  of  the  concentration  of  attention,  and  follow  necessarily 
from  it. 

The  answers  to  the  supplementary  questions  sent  to  the  mathe- 
maticians yielded  the  following  table  in  which  the  numbers  in  the 
colunms  are  the  frequencies  with  which  the  answers  indicated 
were  given.    Table  II  (pp.  256-57). 

For  each  question  the  answer  has  been  starred  which  seems  to 
best  represent  the  consensus  of  opinion.  The  answer  to  ques- 
tion 10  shows  that  it  is  decidedly  the  opinion  of  this  group  that  all 
girls  should  take  algebra  and  proceed  to  a  very  considerable  dis- 
tance with  it.  The  answers  to  questions  4,  6,  and  8  show  that 
there  is  some  inclination  to  lighten  the  work  by  omitting  the 
harder  phases,  but  on  the  whole  they  indicate  that  these  teachers 
of  mathematics  think  that  algebra,  as  usually  taught,  covers  a 
field  that  should  be  covered  and  that  it  is  good  for  all  high  school 
pupils.  (It  is  possible  that  this  same  group  would  advocate 
adding  topics  outside  the  usual  field;  the  questionnaire  does  not 
answer  this  point.)  Is  it  overstepping  the  evidence  to  conclude 
that  since  opinion  is  rapidly  crystallizing  to  the  effect  that  all 
pupils  should  be  kept  in  school  through  the  high  school  period, 
these  mathematicians  consider  that  high  school  algebra,  but 
slightly  simplified  from  what  is  now  in  vogue  (though  possibly 
having  new  topics)  is  a  study  which  it  is  appropriate  to  require  of 
all  children?  The  values  of  mathematics  as  seen  by  mathema- 
ticians are  varied  and  positive,  and  without  doubt  they  consider 
them  capable  of  being  realized  to  such  an  extent  by  the  rank  and 
file  of  high  school  children  as  to  be  eminently  worth  while. 
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It  is  difficult  to  summarize  the  varied  statements  of  value* 
obtained  from  the  mathematicians.  The  most  persistent  empha- 
sis is  laid  upon  the  value  of  algebraic  training  in  establishing  a 
method  of  dealing  with  the  varied  problem  situations  of  life.  This 
value  is  at  times  stated  in  such  general  terms  that  it  can  be  de- 
scribed as  a  general  disciplinary  value,  and  at  other  times  so 
definitely  as  almost  to  constitute  a  training  in  specific  reaction. 
To  certain  mathematicians  the  method  seems  to  be  predominate- 
ly one  of  concentration;  to  others,  of  proof;  to  others,  of  exact- 
ness, etc.,  etc. ;  and  probably  to  all,  to  involve  all  of  these  things. 
The  stated  importance  of  the  algebraic  method  is  such  that  there 
is  no  doubt  that  mathematicians  generally  would  readily  admit 
that  "for  such  as  are  not  to  make  direct  use  of  it  later,"  algebra 
study  would  be  worth  while  if  it  instilled  or  developed  a 
method,  and  would  be  nearly  a  total  failure  did  it  not  do  so.  In 
brief,  the  most  important  appraisal  of  the  subject  depends  upon 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  found  to  insinuate  the  virtues  of  algebraic 
reasoning  into  the  handling  of  the  more  general  problems  of  life. 
If,  therefore,  a  test  can  be  devised  to  measure  the  extent  to  which 
the  algebraic  method  is  used  in  non-algebraic  situations,  it  will  be 
^  test  of  the  most  important  feature  of  the  subject  (except  only  in 
the  case  of  those  individuals  who  have  large  utilitarian  need  for 
specific  algebraic  operations). 

Summarizing  all  the  values  reported  by  the  mathematicians 

gives  the  following  table. 

TABLE  III 

Values  Resulting  from  Studying  High  School  Mathematics  as 

Reported  by  Mathebiaticlans 

Table  is  to  be  read,  "One  person  out  of  17  reported  high  school  mathematics 
as  developing  one's  powers  of  abstraction,"  "Six  people  reported  high  school 
mathematics  as  developing  one's  accuracy  in  thinking,"  etc. 

In  Answering  Question  I:    What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  chief  values  that 

should  be  derived  from  high  school  mathematics  as  a  whole? 
No.  of 
Responses 

1  Abstraction 

6    Accuracy  in  thinking 

2  Analysis 

1  Analysis  of  association  processes,  leads  to 

3  Applications,  knowledge  of 

2  Apply,  ability  to 

3  Clearness 
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1  Community  of  interest  in  family — mother's  appreciation  of  problems  of 

husband  and  children 

5  Concentration  and  attention 

3  Constructive  imagination — coordination  of  imagination  and  reasoning 

2  Culture 

2  Disciplinary  value 

3  English,  power  of  expression  in 
3  Generalization 

1  Geometry — inference 

2  Geometry — perception  of  form 

I  Geometry — spatial  relationships 

I  Guidance — self-discovery 

I  Honesty 

I  Ideals,  stimulation  of 

I  Inference 

I  Mathematical  ideals 

1  Memory 

6  Method 

2  Neatness 

3  Originality — self-reliance 
I  Pleasure — recreation 

5  Preparation  for  advanced  science  and  mathematics 

I  Proving  results,  habit  of 

3  Quantitative  relationships,  appreciation  of 

7  Reasoning 

I  Recognition  of  known  when  found  in  a  problem 

I  Selection 

3  Symbolic  reasoning 

I  True  associations  are  finite  and  generally  few  in  number,  i.  e.,  modes  of 

solution  are  few  in  number 

I  Truth,  respect  for 

I  Visual  imagination 

In  Answering  Question  II:   What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  chief  values  that 
should  be  derived  from  high  school  algebra? 

1  Abstraction 

2  Accuracy 

I  Concise  statement 

I  Contribution  to  understanding  of  arithmetic 

1  Differentiation  between  known  and  unknown 

2  Formulas,  appreciation  of,  use  of 

1  Formulas,  interpretation  of 

2  Formulas,  and  equation,  use  of 
I  Graphs 

I  Method,  algebraic 

10  Same  as  answer  to  Question  I 

I  Selection 

I  Tables,  use  of — logs,  etc. — ^interpolation 
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Combining  such  values  as  seem  most  similar,  and  adding  such 
others  as  are  mentioned  in  the  replies  from  men  and  women  of 
affairs,  gives  the  following  lists,  every  item  of  which,  down  to 
number  25,  is  sponsored  by  two  or  more  individuals.  Item  26  was 
added  in  the  attempt  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  training  in 
mathematics  transfers  to  broader  fields.  In  reading  this  list  of 
values,  no  particular  significance  is  to  be  attached  to  differences 
in  the  introductory  words. 

TABLE  IV 
Mathematical  Values 

1  Provides  entertainment  for  recreational  hours. 

2  Prepares  for  advanced  sciences. 

3  Prepares  for  advanced  mathematics. 

4  Leads  to  an  understanding  of  ancient  and  modem  accomplishment  of 

mankind. 

5  Establishes  algebraic  method  of  solving  problems. 

6  Establishes  the  habit  of  reasoning  in  terms  of  symbols. 

7  Leads  to  an  understanding  of  formulas. 

8  Leads  to  use  of  formulas  in  solving  scientific  and  social  problems. 

9  Leads  to  an  understanding  of  graphic  methods. 

10  Leads  to  use  of  graphic  methods. 

1 1  Establishes  the  habit  of  proving  results. 

12  Establishes  the  habit  of  considering  situations  from  their  quantitative 

(instead  of  merely  qualitative)  aspects. 

13  Establishes  the  habit  of  differentiating  between  the  known  and  unknown 

elements  in  a  situation. 

14  Develops  religious  sense  and  appreciation. 

15  Develops  high  ideals  of  life. 

16  Develops  mathematical  ideals. 

17  Leads  to  self-discovery  and  guidance. 

18  Develops  respect  for  truth  (honesty). 

19  Develops  self-reliance. 

20  Develops  originality. 

21  Develops  powers  of  clearness  in  statement  (definiteness). 

22  Develops  powers  of  concentration  (sustained  attention). 

23  Develops  powers  of  generalization. 

24  Develops  powers  of  inference  (constructive  imagination). 

25  Develops  powers  of  analysis. 

26  In  addition  to  the  assigning  of  each  problem  to  one  or  more  of  the  preceding 

25  values  the  judges  were  asked  to  indicate  such  of  the  questions  as  test 
transfer  of  training. 

27  Measures  accuracy  in  fundamental  operations. 

28  Measures  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 

29  Measures  accuracy  in  thinking. 
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30  Leads  to  knowledge  of  necessity  of  accurate  and  sufficient  data. 

31  Leads  to  increased  interest  in  and  appreciation  of  mathematics. 

32  Measures  closeness  of  relationship  between  theory  and  practice. 

33  Leads  to  habit  of  examining  life  practices. 

34  Leads  to  appreciation  of  mathematical  law. 

35  Leads  to  study  of  geometry. 

36  Leads  to  familiarity  with  fundamental  mathematical  concepts,  wide  read- 

ing, etc. 

37  Tests  information  obtained  outside  of  class — general  information. 

Having  described  the  classes  tested  and  determined  the  values 
which  are  to  be  measured,  we  will  proceed  to: 

THE  UTILIZATION  OF  THE  VALUES  REPORTED,  IN  MAKING 

A  MATHEMATICAL  VALUES  TEST 

This  list  of  26  items  was  g^ven  to  certain  authorities  who 
were  asked  to  grade  questions  upon  the  basis  of  which  of  the 
25  values  they  measured.  Some  authorities  considered  that 
certain  questions  measured  values  not  listed.  In  such  cases 
they  were  asked  to  state  the  value  which  they  considered  the 
question  to  measure.  As  a  result  of  this,  values  27  to  37  have 
been  added. 

In  attempting  to  devise  a  test  which  would  measure  the  first 
25  values  listed,  some  300  problems  were  orig^inally  drawn  up, 
each  with  the  view  to  measuring  some  one  of  the  values.  The 
most  promising  150  of  these  were  divided  into  three  sets  so  that 
questions  measuring  each  value  are  found  in  each  set.  Set  i  only 
has  been  further  worked  with.  The  50  problems  in  this  set  were 
g^ven  to  five  mathematicians,  one  high  school  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics, two  university  professors  of  mathematics,  and  two  statis- 
ticians, with  the  request  that  for  each  problem  ten  points  of  credit 
be  assigned  (divided  if  necessary)  to  the  value  or  values  which 
the  problem  might  be  expected  to  measure.  The  credits  for  a 
number  of  problems  were  divided  among  two  or  more  values.  By 
noting  the  values  thus  considered  to  be  measured  by  the  same 
problems,  it  was  possible  to  pick  out  those  which  were  most  closely 
related  to  each  other.  These  related  values  have  been  combined 
and  g^ven  a  designation  which  represents  the  entire  group  as 
shown  in  the  next  table,  and  are  taken  as  best  representing  the 
replies  to  the  questionnaires  regarding  the  objectives  which  should 
be  realized  by  the  study  of  high  school  algebra  in  that  they  (i) 
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give  the  essential  values  claimed  for  high  school  algebra,  and 
(2)  are  as  independent  of  each  other  as  possible.  (The  answers  to 
question  i  and  2  indicate  that  there  would  be  but  small  change  if 
the  values  to  be  drawn  up  covered  all  of  high  school  mathematics. 
The  answers  also  warrant  the  statement  that  except  for  those 
having  specific  utilitarian  need  for  algebra,  the  same  things  should 
be  realized  by  boys  as  by  girls.) 

THE    MATHEMATICAL    VALUES    TEST    AND    THE    SCALES    FOR    USE 

IN  GRADING  ANSWERS 

The  logician  will  be  acutely  aware  that  the  items  listed  are  not 
completely  independent  of  each  other.  This,  unfortunately,  must 
be  admitted ;  but  judging  by  the  gradings  of  the  fifty  problems  by 
the  five  mathematicians,  they  are  more  independent  than  would 
result  from  any  other  set  of  thirteen  values. 

The  fifty  questions  drawn  up  in  the  original  instance,  each  to 
measure  one  particular  value,  and  graded  by  mathematicians 
upon  the  basis  of  the  values  which  they  considered  them  to  meas- 
,  ure,  were  finally  allocated  to  certain  single  values.  In  doing  this 
it  was  found  that  some  half  dozen  of  the  questions  did  not  stand 
out  as  measuring  any  single  one  of  the  thirteen  values.  These 
'  problems  were,  therefore,  dropped.  Those  that  were  left  were 
given  to  Sections  A  and  B  at  the  end  of  their  first  year  of  algebra 
instruction,  and  scales  for  the  grading  of  them  were  drawn  up. 
The  accompanying  directions  were  given  to  the  judges  who  had 
previously  graded  questions  for  the  values  which  they  measured, 
and  from  their  rankings  scales  were  drawn  up,  following  with 
minor  modifications  the  method  u^d  by  Hillegas  in  drawing  up 
his  English  Composition  Scale. 

Direction  Sheet  Given  to  Judges: 

It  is  purposed  to  measure  thirteen  different  fundamental  mathematical 
values  by  the  accompanying  thirty-eight  problems. 

Sample  answers  are  given  for  Problem  i  which  you  are  requested  to 
rank  in  the  order  in  which  they  reveal  Self-Reliance  and  Individual 
Mastery  of  Mathematical  Concepts  (i  the  best,  2  the  next,  etc.). 
Attempt  to  disregard  all  other  values  or  merits  of  other  sorts  in  grading 
these  answers.  If  o  =  just  not  any  degree  of  ability  of  the  above  trait,  and 
10  =  the  median  ability  of  girls  in  general  who  have  had  one  year  of  high 
school  algebra  under  a  capable  teacher  who  has  definitely  tried  to  cultivate 
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this  and  all  the  other  capacities  here  listed,  what,  according  to  your 
judgment,  is  the  merit  of  the  answer  which  you  have  ranked  highest?  Of 
that  which  you  have  ranked  lowest? 


Problem  5, 
6, 17, 18 

Problem  9, 
20,  21 

Problem  2, 

12,  28 

Problem 

23 

Problem 

10,24 

Problem 

13.  14.  15. 
16 

Problem 
II,  29,  31 


Problem  3, 
19,  22 

Problem  8, 
30 

Problem  4, 
25,  26 

Problem 
27 

Problem  7 


Similar  assignment.  Value  here  measured  is:  Utilization 
OF  Mathematics  in  Recreational  Activities. 

Knowledge  and  Appreciation  of  the  Momentous 
Mathematical  Accomplishments  of  Mankind. 

Mastery  of  the  Algebraic  Method  in  the  General 
Attack  of  New  Problems,  i.e.,  Algebraic  Attitude 
TOWARD  Problem  Situations  in  General. 

Facility  in  Reasoning  in  Symbolic  Terms. 
Facility  in  Interpretation  of  Formulas. 

Facility  in  Using  the  Formula  as  a  Tool  and  Apprecia- 
tion that  It  May  Be  so  Used  in  Solving  Scientific  and 
Social  Problems. 

Facility  in  Interpretation  of  Graphs,  Tendency  to 
Use  Them  as  Tools,  and  Appreciation  that  They  May 
Be  so  Used  in  Interpreting  Scientific  and  Social 
Phenomena. 

Power  of  Analysis,  Especially  Mathematical  Analysis 
OF  AN  Elementary  Sort. 

Ability  to  Make  True  Inferences,  Especially  Mathe- 
matical Inferences  and  Deductions  of  an  Elementary 
Sort. 

Religious  Sense  and  Appreciation,  High  Ideals  of  Life, 
Honesty,  etc. 

Ability  to  Generalize,  Especially  Mathematical 
Generalizations  of  an  Elementary  Sort. 

Appreciation  of  Utility  of  Mathematics  in  Other 
Walks  of  Life  than  Those  of  the  Mathematics  Class 
Room. 


As  indicated,  a  request  similar  to  that  for  problem  I  was  made 
for  each  of  the  problems,  the  value,  or  basis  upon  which  the 
ranking  was  to  be  done,  being  changed  from  problem  to  problem. 

It  was  found  very  difficult  to  rank  for  merit  the  answers  to  some 
of  the  questions.    By  statistical  analysis  it  can  be  inferred  that  the 
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reliability  coefficient  of  the  grade  given  to  a  problem  by  one  judge 

using  an  established  scale  must  be  .17,  if  the  difference  between 

two  classes  of  twenty-five  each,  between  which  there  is  actually  a 

difference  in  ability  equal  to  one  probable  error  of  the  distribution 

of  either  of  the  classes,  is  to  be  determined  with  such  a  validity 

that  the  chances  are  five  to  one  that  the  true  difference  is  in  the 

direction  shown.    Taking  this  as  the  minimum  reliability  which 

can  be  considered  satisfactory  in  dealing  with  single  classes, 

it  was  found  that  a  number  of  the  problems  would  not  yield 

satisfactory    results.      Accordingly,    problems    which    have    a 

reliability  coefficient  less  than  .51  have  been  omitted  from  class 

comparison  calculations  and  from  the  test  as  printed  below  (relia- 

nr 

bility  coefficient  =  — —r r  =  '51  when  number  of  judges 

n  +  {n  —  i)r 

is  5  and  correlation  between  judges  is  .17).  As  a  consequence,  it 
is  claimed  for  this  test  that  four  times  out  of  five  it  will  reveal  the 
direction  of  difference  in  ability  between  two  classes  of  twenty- 
five  if  graded  upon  any  single  question  by  a  competent  judge, 
using  scales  to  be  reported  later,  provided  the  true  difference 
between  the  two  classes  is  equal  to  one  P.E.  of  the  distribution 
of  either  class.  The  method  is  that  of  comparing  the  class 
averages  of  scores  given  by  a  judge  as  competent  as  a  first  class 
teacher  of  mathematics.  In  fact,  most  of  the  questions  have  a 
much  greater  reliability  than  the  minimum  just  described. 

MATHEMATHICAL  VALUES  TEST  ALPHA 

1.  How  would  you  find  the  value  one  year  hence  of  a  W.  S.  S.  for  which 
you  now  pay  $4.16? 

2.  It  has  been  claimed  that  there  is  an  algebraic  type  of  thinking.  What 
does  this  mean  to  you  ? 

3.  A  certain  professor  gave  a  lecture  in  a  town  some  distance  away,  for 
which  he  was  to  receive  $100  and  his  expenses.  The  note-book  in 
which  he  kept  track  of  his  expenses  read  as  follows: 

Feb.  2,  Ticket  $19.10 

Dinner  i.oo 

Cab  1.50 

Hotel  Bill  18.20 

Liberty  Bond    50.00  paid  first  installment 
Feb.  5,  Couple  dollars  of  tips  and  Pullman  2.00 

Return  fare  17.10 
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One  morning  the  professor  tossed  this  note-book  to  his  wife  and  asked 
her  to  make  out  a  bill  covering  all  moneys  due  him.   She  did  her  best. 

(a)  Express  your  opinion  with  reference  to  each  item  in  the  note- 
book as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  complete  and  satisfactory. 

(b)  Make  out  the  best  statement  or  bill  that  you  can  from  the  note- 
book. 

In  your  mind  how  is  algebra  related  to 

4.  Religion? 

5.  Life  in  the  home? 

6.  Life  out  of  doors? 

7.  Other  school  subjects  (a)  home  economics?  (b)  sciences?  (c)  history? 
(d)  any  other  school  subjects? 

8.  Write  down  just  what  you  have  been  told  higher  mathematics  deals 
with.   Who  told  you  this? 

Now  think  of  mathematics  that  is  still  more  advanced  than  this  that 
you  have  just  described.  Make  a  good  guess  and  describe  what  you 
think  it  deals  with. 

9.  Where  did  our  present  numerals  originate  and  about  when  were  they 
first  used  in  Europe? 

What  system  of  numerals  did  people  in  Europe  generally  use  before 
they  used  our  present  one,  and  how  did  they  perform  such  operations 
as  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division? 

10.  The  area  of  a  circle  is   ira*.   What  does  ir  stand  for?   a*  ? 

11.  Suggest  three  or  four  problems  other  than  those  discussed  in  your 
algebra  class  that  could  be  made  clear  by  means  of  a  graph. 

12.  The  algebraic  method  is  one  of  supposing  the  unknown  quantity 
known,  making  a  statement  (an  equation)  which  relates  this  to  the 
known  quantities,  and  then  determining  the  unknown  in  terms  of  the 
known  (solving  the  equation).  Can  you  think  of  some  problems 
suggested  by  your  other  school  work,  or  your  life  outside  of  school,  in 
which  this  method  applies?    Explain. 

13.  In  the  solution  of  what  kind  of  problems  is  it  desirable  to 
use  logarithms? 

14.  The  expression  of  a  physical  law  by  means  of  a  mathematical  formula 
is  probably  the  most  powerful  tool  in  modern  science  for  the  inter- 
preting of  scientific  facts.  For  example  S  =  ^g/*;  in  which  S  =  the 
space  passed  over  by  a  falling  body,  g  =  the  force  of  gravity,  and  /  = 
the  length  of  time  that  the  body  is  falling.    The  simple  formula 
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S  =  Jg/*  tells  more  about  the  law  of  gravity  than  a  whole  volume 

could  tell  without  it. 

Write  clown  any  other  formulas  that  you  know. 

Write  down  for  each  of  the  following  fields  two  relationships  which 
you  think  have  been,  or  are  capable  of  being,  expressed  by  means  of 
formulas: 

15.  Electricity  (Sam[)le  answer:  There  is  probably  a  formula  which  gives 
the  relation  between  the  amount  of  current  which  can  flow  through  a 
wire  and  the  size  of  the  wire.) 

16.  Air  (Sample  answer:  There  is  probably  a  formula  which  gives  the 
relation  between  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  sound  travels  through  it.) 

17.  Mention  some  recreational  activities  in  a  person's  life  that  algebra  can 
make  m.ore  enjoyable. 

18.  Do  you  know  any  game  in  which  algebra  is  used?    If  so,  describe  it. 

19.  Two  men  meet  and  the  one  says  to  the  other  "My  father  is  your 
father's  son."  What  kin  were  they? 

20.  What  do  any  of  the  following  names  suggest  to  you  in  connection 
with  mathematics? 

Pythagoras;    Newton;    Euclid;    Pascal;    Archimedes;    Leibnitz; 

Leonardo  of  Pisa;  Descartes. 
Add  the  names  of  any  others  whom  you  know  who  have  made  im- 
portant mathematical  contributions,  and  tell  what  they  did. 

2 1 .  Certain  great  concepts  or  ideas  have  been  discovered  as  humanity  has 
evolved.  Some  of  these  are  listed  below.  Number  them  i,  2,  3,  etc., 
in  the  order  of  their  momentousness  or  importance.  Consider  that  one 
which  has  revolutionized  procedure  most  to  be  the  most  important;  for 
example,  (a)  below  is  of  tremendous  importance,  for  the  present 
number  system  displaced  the  old  cumbersome  Roman  system  com- 
posed of  X's,  L's,  C*s,  V's,  etc.,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  do  so 
simple  a  thing  as  to  multiply  in  the  Roman  system. 

a.  The  present  number  system. 

b.  The  idea  or  concept  of  the  letters  x  and  y  as  unknowns  in  an 

equation  and  of  a  and  b  as  knowns. 

c.  The  concept  of  o,  zero. 

d.  The  concept  that  a*  a'  =  a^. 

e.  "         "         "    x«->^^  {x  +  y){x-y). 
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f.  The  concept  that  an  equation  can  express  the  path  of  a  comet 

or  planet  around  the  sun. 

g.  The  concept  that  an  equation  of  this  type,  4^—x  =  7,  is  a 

straight  line. 

h.  The  concept  that  $1.00  at  5%  interest  compounded  annually 
=  $iAoyi  at  the  end  of  2  years. 

i.    The  concept  that  if  2jc'  —  lox  =  28,  then  ac  =  7. 

j.  The  concept  that  in  many  problems  the  unknown  quantity  can 
be  dealt  with  as  though  known,  in  building  up  equations, 
the  solution  of  which  gives  the  value  of  the  unknown. 

k.  The  concept  that  ax^  +  bx  +  c  =  o  is  the  same  as 

—b  =fc  y/b^  —  dac 

X  = 

2a 

22.  If  a  man  5  ft.  tall  weighs  no  lbs.,  a  man  6  ft.  tall  should  weigh  how 
much? 

If  a  dwarf  3  ft.  tall  weighs  30  lbs.,  a  man  6  ft.  tall  should  weigh  how 

much? 

If  a  new  born  baby  20  inches  tall  weighs  8  lbs.,  a  man  6  ft.  tall  should 

weigh  how  much? 

23.  The  area  of  a  triangle  equals  one-half  the  product  of  the  base  and 
altitude.  If  the  area  of  a  triangle  =  a6,  what  does  a  stand  for,  and 
what  does  b  stand  for? 

24.  If  F  represents  force  of  attraction,  G  is  »  constant,  M  represents  the 

mass  of  one  body,  tn  the  mass  of  a  second  body,  and  D  the  distance 

G  M  m 
between  the  two  bodies,  what  does  F  =  — — —  mean? 

Is  there  any  mathematical  symbol  or  operation  that  makes  you 
think  of,  or  seems  in  some  way  similar  to: 

25.  God's  all  pervading  power — that  is,  his  presence  in  nature  around  us? 

26.  The  intimacy  of  God's  power — that  is,  his  presence  in  our  own  natures? 

27.  Living  creatures  can  be  divided  into  two  fundamental  groups,  male 
and  female.  Mention  all  the  mathematical  symbols  or  operations 
that  show  an  equally  fundamental  division  into  two  aspects.  There 
are  many  illustrations,  so  give  more  than  one. 

,8.   R  ^  _^ R  =   90 

I  +  (n-i)r  f  =  .45 

What  is  the  unknown  in  this  equation?    Solve  for  it. 
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29.  The  accompanying  graph  gives  the  amount  of  U.  S.  tonnage  for  a 


number  of  years.    How  do 

youac 

t:ount  for  the  low  spot  in  the  curve? 

1*1 

.5* 

^ 

■  X 

« 

.  In  January,  1918,  the  U.  S.  expected  to  build  about  3  million  tons 
during  1918  and  6  million  in  1919.  It  was  feared  that  submarines, 
storms,  etc.,  would  sink  I  /6  as  much  as  was  built.  Assuming  these 
estimates  to  be  correct,  draw  the  curve  from  i9i8on  to  1920.  Make  a 
guess  and  draw  it  from  19ZO  on  to  1950.  What  effects  have  the 
important  wars  of  the  U.  S.  had  upon  tonnage? 

,  The  accompanying  graph  gives  the  percentages  of  married  graduates  of 
acertaingirls'collegewho  married  at  different  ages.  Atwhatagedidthe 
most  marriages  occur?  Atwhat  ages  were  there  just  10%  of  marriages? 
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Age. 

.  Mrs.  A.  has  a  skirt  pattern  cut  for  a  40  inch  hip  measure.  Her  own 
hip  measure  is  44.  The  pattern  is  in  two  parts,  one  measuring  25 
inches  at  the  bottom  and  the  other  30  inches  at  the  bottom.  What 
should  be  the  bottom  measures  for  the  two  parts  in  order  to  conform 
to  Mrs.  A's  hip  measure? 
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Scales  are  to  be  used  in  grading  the  answers  to  the  test  ques- 
tions. Each  question  is  graded  for  the  extent  to  which  it  gives 
evidence  of  the  specific  value  that  it  measures,  which  is  indicated 
at  the  top  of  each  scale.  The  reliability  coefficient  recorded 
measures  the  extent  to  which  the  scale  values  would  correlate 
with  a  second  set  of  values  derived  from  the  rankings  of  other 
equally  competent  judges.^ 

Value:  Mastery  of  Algebraic  Methods 

RELIABILITY  COEFFICIENT  =  .58 

Problem  2 :  It  has  been  claimed  that  there  is  an  algebraic  ty [Xi  of  thinking. 
What  does  this  mean  to  you? 

o       No  answer. 

2  An  algebraic  type  of  thinking  means  a  clear  headed  mind,  entirely 
devoid  of  imagination.  The  mind  that  sees  at  once  a  type  of  problem 
and  can  apply  this  formulae  to  it. 

J  I  think  that  an  "algebraic  type  of  thinking"  means  that  when  you 
think  of  something  you  think  of  it  in  a  general  way. 

4  I  think  that  an  algebraic  type  of  thinking  means  an  easier  way  of 
finding  unknowns  for  pupils  old  enough  to  comprehend  it  (the  method). 
It  is  in  many  ways  too  complicated  to  be  taught  in  the  lower  grades. 

5  I  think  that  the  algebraic  type  of  thinking  is  merely  the  use  of 
common  sense  and  the  application  of  the  power  of  reasoning. 

10  An  algebraic  type  of  thinking  is  by  thinking  of  something  in  the 
easiest  way  possible  and  that  when  a  harder  thing  comes  up  of  the  same 
kind  why  it  is  possible  to  use  the  same  way  as  you  used  for  the  easier 
one.    It  won*t  take  you  as  long  for  the  harder  as  it  did  the  other  one. 

11  I  think  that  an  algebraic  type  of  thinking  is  a  way  of  thinking  when 
you  try  to  think  some  one  thing  out  by  means  of  facts  you  know 
nearly  related  to  it. 

i^  An  algebraic  type  of  thinking  brings  to  my  mind  the  idea  of  figuring 
things  out  through  substitutions.  This  is  only  the  technical  side, 
however.  The  other  side  reminds  me  of  putting  algebraic  methods  into 
everyday  work — questions  in  other  subjects — letting  one  argument 
follow  another  in  succession  with  the  thought. 

1  Scales  for  each  question  have  been  drawn  up,  but  the  entire  scale  for  Question 
2  and  parts  only  of ^ the  scales  for  Questions  4,  6,  12,  1$,  20,  22  and  25  can  be  given 
here.  (The  entire  set  of  scales,  twenty-nine  in  number,  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College.) 
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14  I  should  think  that  an  algebraic  type  of  thinking  was  thinking  with 
the  unknown  as  letters — a  reasoning  by  trying  to  make  these  letters 
fit  into  the  problem. 

15  I  think  that  the  algebraic  type  of  thinking  is  thinking  in  the  most 
compact  form.    Also  thinking  somewhat  symbolically. 

16  It  seems  that  this  is  thinking  out  in  a  systematic  manner  what  is 
unknown  to  you,  and  finding  these  unknown  subjects  by  means  of 
things  which  you  already  know. 

Value:   Religious  Sense  and  Appreciation,  High  Ideals 

of  Life,  Honesty,  etc. 

RELIABILITY  COEFFICIENT    =  .68 

Problem  4:    In  your  mind  how  is  algebra  related  to  religion? 

4  I  don't  think  it  has  much  to  do  with  it,  unless  you  have  algebra 
problems  which  might  arise.  For  example  in  handling  of  collections 
at  churches,  though  I  don't  know  whether  you  would  call  that  a  part 
of  religion. 

II  Yes,  I  think  algebra  is  related  to  religion  because  you  should  prove 
what  you  learn. 

20  It  might  help  you  to  see  straight — consequently  to  see  both  sides  of 
a  question.    The  two  might  make  you  tolerant. 

Value:    Utilization  of  Mathematics  in  Recreational  Activities 

RELIABILITY  COEFFICIENT  =  .97 

Problem  6:  In  your  mind  how  is  algebra  related  to  life  out  of  doors? 

o       It  isn't. 

10  Buildings,  trees,  distances  of  all  sorts  may  be  measured  by  algebra, 
no  buildings  are  made,  or  bridges  constructed  without  its  aid. 

14  In  Ibts  of  ways  that  interest  me  but  that  I  don't  know  much  about. 
There  is  a  formula  about  throwing  a  ball  and  when  I  see  big  birds 
flying  and  water  running  I  wonder  if  there  are  formulae  for  them  too. 

Value:  Mastery  of  the  Algebraic  Method 

RELIABILITY  COEFFICIENT  =  .74 

Problem  12:  The  algebraic  method  is  one  of  supposing  the  unknown 
quantity  known,  making  a  statement  (an  equation)  which  relates  this  to 
the  known  quantities,  and  then  determining  the  unknown  in  terms  of  the 
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known  (solving  the  equation).  Can  you  think  of  some  problem  sug- 
gested by  your  other  school  work,  or  your  life  outside  of  school,  in  which 
this  method  applies?    Explain. 

II  In  translation  of  languages  by  knowing  some  words  you  are  able  to 
know  the  meaning  of  sentences  even  if  you  really  would  not  know  all 
the  words. 

ig  This  really  ought  not  to  be  but  is  sometimes.  When  I  don't  know  my 
lesson,  I  sometimes  pretend  I  do,  and  it  works,  if  I  can  reason  out  from 
what  is  said  before  what  the  answer  should  be.  Also  outside  when  one 
does  not  wish  to  show  their  ignorance  it  is  better  to  just  not  speak  first 
but  find  out  from  what  other  people  say. 

20  In  geographical  work.  For  instance  the  determining  of  climatical 
conditions,  from  vegetation  and  animal  life,  the  length  of  the  days  of  an 
unknown  land  by  considering  those  known  lands  that  surround  it. 
Also  in  historical  research  work  one  traces  peoples,  customs,  animals, 
by  patching  up  gaps  of  the  unknown  with  logical  suppositions  based  on 
known  and  proved  facts.  It  is  the  putting  of  two  and  two  together  to 
get  the  unknown  few. 

Value:  Facility  in  Using  the  Formula  as  a  Tool  and  Appreciation  that  It 
may  be  so  used  in  Solving  Scientific  and  Social  Problems 

RELIABILITY  COEFFICIENT  =  .83 

Problem  15:  Write  down  after  each  of  the  following  fields  two  relation- 
ships which  you  think  have  been,  or  are  capable  of  being,  expressed  by 
means  of  formulas:   (a)  Electricity. 

(Sample  answer:  "There  is  probably  a  formula  which  gives  the  relation 
between  the  amount  of  current  which  can  flow  through  a  wire  and  the 
size  of  the  wire.") 

o       Electricity  can't  be  put  down  that  way. 

10  The  force  of  the  power  going  thru  a  wire  and  the  size  of  the  electric 
bulb  to  which  it  runs  should  have  some  formula. 

17  There  is  probably  a  formula  which  gives  the  relation — between  how 
fast  an  electric  fan  goes  and  the  current  of  electricity. 

Value:  Knowledge  and  Appreciation  of  the  Momentous  Mathematical 

Accomplishments  of  Mankind 

RELIABILITY  COEFFICIENT  =  .95 

Problem  20:  What  do  any  of  the  following  names  suggest  to  you  in  con- 
nection with  mathematics? 
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Pythagoras;  Newton;  Pascal;  Euclid;  Archimedes;    Leibnitz;    Leo- 
nardo of  Pisa;   Descartes. 

Add  the  names  of  any  others  whom  you  know  who  have  made  important 
mathematical  contributions,  and  tell  what  they  did. 

o       Euclid  wrote  the  first  book  ever  written. 

Q       Euclid — Geometry. 

Pascal — Pascal  triangle. 
Newton — Law  of  gravitation. 

2j  Euclid  lived  about  300  B.C.  and  wrote  the  first  book  of  geometry. 
Lived  in  Alexandria,  Egypt. 

Pascal,  a  French  philosopher  and  mathematician,  who  invented  the 
Pascal  triangle. 

Pythagoras — the  Pythagorean  proposition. 

Archimedes  lived  250  B.C.  in  Syracuse,  Sicily.  He  found  out  that 
(a  +  by  =  a«  +  2a6  +  6« 

Descartes,  1637,  a  Frenchman,  whose  name  signifies  "of  the  maps." 
To  him  we  owe  our  graphs  and  better  knowledge  of  negative  numbers. 

Bhaskara  (i  150)  had  a  daughter  named  Lelavatis,  and  he  named  his 
arithmetic  after  her.   To  him  we  owe  a  +  O  =  «> 

Mohammed  iba  Musa  al  Khowarizni  wrote  a  book  which  he  called 
Al-jabr. 

Ahmes  in  1700  B.C.  recopied  a  book  written  in  Egypt  over  4000  years 
ago.  One  of  the  problems  which  it  contained  was  "Haan,  its  seventh, 
its  whole,  it  makes  19."    We  would  write  this  to-day — 

—  +x  =  19. 
7 

In   India,    at   Bagdad,   there  were    many   fancy   problems   one 

of  which  was,   "A  pile  of  apples  divided  among,  i,  2,  3,  4  or  5 

persons,  has  a  remainder  of  I.     Oh  you  who  know  arithmetic  tell 

us  the  numerical  value  of  the  pile."    They  had  to  write  out  all 

their  problems. 

Value:    Power  of  Analysis,  especially  Mathematical  Analysis 

of  an  Elementary  Sort 

RELIABILITY  COEFFICIENT  =  .92 

Problem  22:  If  a  man  5  ft.  tall  weighs  no  lbs.,  a  man  6  ft.  tall  should 
weigh  how  much? 

If  a  dwarf  3  ft.  tall  weighs  30  lbs.,  a  man  6  ft.  tall  should  weigh  how 
much? 
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If  a  new  born  baby  20  inches  tall  weighs  8  lbs.,  a  man  6  ft.  tall  should 
weigh  how  much? 

/       132 
60 

26 1  pound 
10      A  man  6  ft.  tall  would  weigh  138  lbs. 

<l         l<  <l  II  II  H  .  /^      it 

That  is  if  they  all  had  the  same  no.  of  lbs.  of  flesh  in  comparison  with 
their  height. 
14  If  a  man  5  ft.  tall  weighs  1 10  a  man  6  ft.  tall  should  weigh  whatever 
is  the  average  weight  for  a  man  6  ft.  tall.  It*s  not  his  fault  if  the  5  ft. 
man  is  under  or  over  weight.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  him  at  all. 
Neither  would  the  little  dwarf  affect  the  6  ft.  man's  height — nor  yet  the 
baby. 

Value:    Religious  Sense  and  Appreciation,  High  Ideals  of  Life 

RELIABILITY  COEFFICIENT  (4  judges)   =  .92 

Problem  25:  Is  there  any  mathematical  symbol  or  operation  that  makes 
you  think  of,  or  seems  in  any  way  similar  to,  God's  all  prevading  power — 
that  is,  his  presence  in  nature  around  us? 

2      The  only  way  God  is  related  in  my  mind  to  algebra  is  that  it  makes 
me  take  his  name  in  vain. 

6        Mathematics  in  itself  does  not  seem,  to  me,  to  have  anything 
whatever  to  make  me  think  of  God. 

14      The  formulae  because  they  show  that  there  is  some  law  for  almost 
everything. 

TEST  results  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  following  tables  give  the  detailed  scores  received  by  the 
members  of  the  two  classes  on  the  Mathematical  Values  Test,  the 
diflFerences  between  the  mean  scores  made  by  the  two  sections  on 
each  of  the  questions,  and  the  probable  errors  of  these  dif- 
ferences. The  formula  used  for  calculating  the  probable  errors  is 
that  for  the  difference  between  correlated  measures,  the  correla- 
tions in  this  instance  being  determined  by  rough  methods.  A 
plus  difference  means  that  Section  B  is  better  than  Section  A. 

The  results  of  the  Mathematical  Values  Test  show  that  for  a 
number  of  problems  the  diflFerences  in  the  mean  accomplishments 
of  the  two  sections  are  less  than  their  probable  errors,  and, 
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accordingly,  a  tendency  for  one  class  or  the  other  to  be  superior 
is  but  doubtfully  indicated.  These  problems  are  numbers  17, 
18,  6,  21,  23,  16,  29,  8  and  26. 

For  problems  19,  27,  and  30,  Section  A  is  superior  to  Section  B 
by  from  one  to  two  probable  errors  of  the  differences;  and  for 
problems  2,  24,  11,  31  Section  B  is  superior  to  Section  A  by  from 
one  to  two  probable  errors.  ^^ 

In  the  traits  measured  by  problems  9,  12,  3,  2fSand  32,  Section 
A  is  superior  to  Section  B  by  2.0,  2.6,  2.5,  2.2,  2.1  probable  errors 
respectively,  so  that  with  some  reservation,  due  to  the  differences 
not  being  larger  multiples  of  their  probable  errors,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  training  of  Section  A  is  superior  to  that  of  Section 
B  in  the  establishment  of  these  traits,  b 
f^  I  -^  In  the  traits  measured  by  problems  6;  20,  28,  10,  13,  14,  15,  4, 
and  25,  Section  A  is  superioiiTto  Section  B  by  3.4,  3.7,  2.9,  3.7, 
2.3,  4.7,  2.2,  5.5,  and  5.6  probable  errors  respectively,  so  that  with 
some  reservations  as  to  problems  13  and  15,  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  training  of  Section  A  is  superior  to  that  of  Section  B  in  the 
establishment  of  these  traits. 

Problem  i  was  used  as  an  illustrative  example  and  does  not 
enter  into  the  class  comparisons. 

Test  A,  devised  by  Teacher  A  to  measure  the  work  of  his 
section,  and  Test  B,  devised  by  Teacher  B  to  measure  the  work  of 
his  section,  not  printed  here,  were  given  to  the  pupils  of  both 
sections.  Comparing  the  mean  scores  of  the  two  sections  upon 
Tests  A  and  B,  it  is  found,  as  would  be  expected,  that  Section  A 
does  better  upon  Test  A,  and  Section  B  better  upon  Test  B ;  but  it 
is  noteworthy  that  Section  B  does  much  better  with  Test  A  than 
does  Section  A  with  Test  B.  With  the  exception  of  one  problem 
of  Test  B  (involving  substitution  in  the  formula,  d  ^  vt  —  16^*), 
Section  A  is  entirely  unable  to  handle  the  problems  proposed  for 
the  examination  of  Section  B ;  but  no  comparable  incapacity  is 
found  on  the  part  of  Section  B  in  handling  the  problems  devised 
to  test  Section  A;  in  fact.  Section  B  slightly  excels  Section  A  in 
three  problems  of  Test  A  (a  problem  involving  removal  of  paren- 
theses, a  simplification  problem  involving  fractions,  and  one 
requiring  the  solution  and  verification  of  an  equation  involving 
fractions),  and  is  equal  to  Section  A  in  a  problem  demanding  the 
solution  of  simultaneous  linear  equations.    Section  B  is  definitely 
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poorer  than  Section  A  in  Test  A  problems  calling  for  factoring, 
handling  fractional  exponents,  the  simplification  of  radicals,  and 
in  two  written  problems. 

Judging  by  Tests  A  and  B,  the  most  significant  superiority  of 
Section  A  is  in  factoring,  and  its  inferiority  is  in  the  things 
presumably  not  touched  upon  at  all  in  the  work  of  the  class. 
Section  B  is  superior  in  the  entire  content  of  Test  B,  particularly 
in  problems  involving  elementary  analytic  geometry,  under- 
standing and  use  of  formulas  involving  depreciation,  elementary 
surveying  and  trigonometry,  and  in  one  written  problem.  Its 
inferiority  lies  in  things  presumably  but  little  touched  upon  in 
the  work  of  the  section  (e.  g.,  involved  factoring,  fractional 
exponents,  certain  types  of  written  questions,  etc.). 

The  questions  of  the  Mathematical  Values  Test,  endeavoring 
to  measure  the  child's  acquaintance  with  ancient  and  modern 
mathematical  accomplishment  (problems  21, 20,  and  9),  deal'with 
a  purely  cultural  value,  and  one  which  is  realized  by  the  posses- 
sion of  certain  historical  knowledge.  Success  in  answering  these 
questions  is  presumably  due  to  specific  training,  and  the  resulting 
knowledge  is  of  itself  worth  while,  even  though  there  be  no 
demonstrable  transfer  to  other  fields.  Sections  A  and  B  do 
approximately  equally  well  in  answering  question  8  (arrangement, 
according  to  importance,  of  items  dealing  with  various  mathe- 
matical concepts) ;  Section  B  is  decidedly  superior  to  Section  A  in 
problem  17  (knowledge  of  mathematicians);  and  Section  A  is 
slightly  superior  to  Section  B  in  problem  18  (knowledge  of  games 
involving  algebra),  also  a  factual  question.  No  significant  dif- 
ference between  the  sections  is  established  by  this  question. 
Though  the  values  aimed  at  in  these  questions  may  be  highly 
important,  nevertheless,  since  they  are  realized  by  knowledge  of 
specific  items,  the  writer  does  not  think  any  conclusion  is  war- 
ranted from  the  findings  just  mentioned,  except  that  one  teacher 
discussed  certain  facts  which  were  reported  by  his  pupils,  and  the 
other  teacher  certain  other  facts.  For  this  reason,  these  four 
questions  will  not  be  involved  in  the  considerations  concerning 
the  transfer  to  broader  fields  of  knowledge  or  power  obtained 
from  algebra  study. 

The  most  clearly  established  superiority  of  Section  A  over 
Section  B  is  that  in  the  problems  measuring  powers  of  algebraic 
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analysis,  problems  3,  19,  and  22.  In  each  of  these  three  problems 
a  certain  rigor  in  thinking  is  demanded  and  a  certain  concentra- 
tion in  holding  to  the  details  of  the  situation.  Though  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  sections  are  not  marked,  being  for  the  three 
problems  2.5,  1.6,  and  2.2  probable  errors  respectively,  the  three 
taken  together  give  cumulative  evidence  that  the  training  re- 
ceived by  Section  A  has  resulted  in  an  attitude  or  ability  which  is 
distinctly  beneficial  in  problems  of  this  sort.  It  is  a  matter  of 
speculation  as  to  just  wherein  this  benefit  lies.  It  may  be  in  (a)  a 
greater  willingness  to  cling  to  detail,  (b)  a  greater  ability  to  do 
this,  (c)  a  more  vivid  and  accurate  self-presentation  of  the  facts 
which  are  given,  (d)  a  keener  power  of  analysis  in  separating  the 
relevant  from  the  irrelevant,  etc.,  etc.  Specific  training  in  the 
handling  of  such  material  as  in  problem  3  (dealing  with  a  poorly 
kept  and  itemized  expense  account)  or  in  problem  19  (involving 
lineal  relationships),  is  altogether  improbable.  It  is  nearly  as 
much  out  of  the  question  to  consider  that  such  an  analysis  as  that 
demanded  by  problem  22  (relationship  between  dimensions  of 
small  and  large  people)  could  have  been  specifically  taught.  Fur- 
thermore, the  diflferences  between  the  sections  found  on  these 
three  problems  cannot  be  attributed  to  chance,  for,  as  a  matter  of 
chance,  three  such  differences  would  occur  only  about  once  in  two 
hundred  times. 

The  very  significant  conclusion  is  therefore  drawn  that  the 
work  of  Section  A  was  superior  to  that  of  Section  B  in  training  to 
solve  problems  taxing  powers  of  analysis. 

The  evidence  of  superiority  in  other  capacities  strengthens  the 
conviction  established  by  these  three  problems  that  the  difference 
between  the  two  sections  is  genuine  and  of  the  general  nature 
described.  For  Section  A  is  slightly  superior  in  the  two  problems 
measuring  powers  of  inference,  problems  29  and  32 ;  is  superior 
by  2.0  probable  errors  in  power  of  generalization,  as  shown  by 
problem  27  (division  of  mathematical  operations  into  two  funda- 
mental groups) ;  and  is  superior,  by  2.6  probable  errors,  in  problem 
12  of  the  three  problems  measuring  mastery  of  algebraic  method. 
This  problem  measures  ability  to  state  in  general  terms  the  pro- 
cedure involved  in  statement  and  solution  of  algebraic  problems. 

The  problems  in  which  Section  A  shows  superiority  support 
each  other  quite  consistently  in  establishing  the  nature  of  the 
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•  superiority ;  namely,  in  analytical  power  and  in  powers  of  generali- 

•  zation.  To  attribute  diflferences  in  such  fundamental  and 
general  capacities  to  diflference  in  training  may  well  cause  one  to 
hesitate  and  re-examine  his  premises.  The  individuals  composing 
the  two  sections  were  paired  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  upon 
the  basis  of  the  Rogers  Mathematical  Ability  Tests,  and  the 
writer  can  propose  no  better  method;  but  it  is  possible  that 
pairing  upon  this  basis  did  not  result  in  pairing  upon  the  basis  of 
ability  to  draw  inferences  and  to  make  generalizations,  and  that, 
therefore,  as  a  matter  of  chance,  Section  A  possessed  brighter 
individuals  along  these  lines  than  Section  B.  The  data  are  as 
conclusive  as  that  from  two  comparable  classes  of  twenty  each 
could  very  well  be ;  but  it  is  granted  that  more  such  studies  are 
necessary  to  establish  as  far-reaching  conclusions  as  are  indicated 
by  the  present  study.  It  is  hoped  that  other  investigators  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  Mathematical  Values  Test  here  given  to 
ascertain  the  accomplishment  of  various  mathematics  classes 
conducted  according  to  diflferent  methods. 

Section  B  shows  itself  to  be  superior  in  a  larger  number  of 
problems  than  Section  A,  and,  in  the  main,  more  pronouncedly 
superior. 

The  most  clearly  established  diflference  between  the  two  sec- 
tions is  found  in  the  measures  of  religious  sense  and  appreciation. 
Three  problems  measure  this  trait,  problem  4  ("In  your  mind,  how 
is  algebra  related  to  religion?"),  problem  25  (mathematical  sym- 
bols and  operations  suggesting  God's  all-pervading  power),  and 
problem  26  (mathematical  symbols  and  operations  suggesting  the 
intimacy  of  God's  power). 

Section  B  is  superior  to  Section  A  in  these  three  problems  by 
S'St  5-7»  and  .6  probable  errors  respectively.  The  difference 
found  in  the  case  of  problem  26  cannot  be  considered  significant, 
for  practically  no  child  made  any  attempt  to  answer  it,  but  the 
answers  to  problems  4  and  25  clearly  establish  the  superiority  of 
Section  B. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  certain  mathematicians  and  laymen 
definitely  expressed  the  belief  that  high  school  mathematics 
should  develop  religious  sense  and  appreciation.  The  writer  was 
very  skeptical  of  the  possibility  of  drawing  up  questions  which 
would  measure  this,  and  one  of  the  judges  claimed  in  substance 
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that  differences  between  individuals  were  not  revealed  by  answers 
to  these  questions.  Nevertheless,  the  other  judges  saw  differences 
in  merit  upon  the  basis  of  religious  appreciation,  and  agreed  suffi- 
ciently in  their  ranking  as  to  result  in  a  very  satisfactory  degree  of 
reliability  for  the  scales  used  in  measuring  these  three  questions. 
Reliability  coefficients  are:  .68  for  problem  4,  including  all  five 
judges;  .92  for  problem  25,  including  four  judges  only.  The 
reader  who  will  refer  to  the  scales  in  question,  may  or  may  not 
agree  with  the  four  judges  in  finding  differences  in  religious 
appreciation.  But  if  it  is  not  a  deeper  religious  sense  that  secures 
a  higher  rating,  it  is,  at  least,  a  freer  attitude,  a  greater  willing- 
ness to  see,  and  a  greater  expectation  of  finding  religious  signifi- 
cance in  mathematical  phenomena.  There  may  be  no  great 
subtlety  of  association  of  an  ethical  nature  in  the  idea  that 
"Algebra  is  related  to  religion  in  numbers  going  down,  and  also 
up,  to  infinity,"  but  the  belief  on  the  part  of  a  child  that  there 
is  in  this  a  religious  element  is  indicative  of  broad  concepts  of  the 
fields  of  religion  and  mathematics.  This  attitude  is  promissory 
of  a  desire  to  find  a  common  ground  in  the  two  subjects,  and  may 
be  taken  as  being  an  attitude  which  is  favorable  to  the  functioning 
of  mathematics  in  other  fields. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  merit  of  10  in  the  scales  for  these  three 
problems  constitutes  a  very  small  amount  of  the  trait.  This  is 
expressive  of  the  fact  that  the  judges  expected  but  little  in  the 
way  of  answers  to  these  problems,  since  10  equals  that  degree  of 
merit  which  judges  expected  would  be  obtained  in  one  year  by 
average  pupils  under  competent  teachers  who  were  striving  to 
obtain  the  value  under  consideration. 

The  next  most  clearly  established  superiority  of  Section  B  is  in 
a  somewhat  related  field — ^the  use  and  understanding  of  formulas, 
and  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  formulas  can  express  social  and 
physical  phenomena.  Section  B  is  3.7  probable  errors  above 
Section  A  in  problem  10  (understanding  the  formula  for  the  area 
of  a  circle  in  which  a  is  used  to  designate  the  radius) ;  1.4  proba- 
ble errors  above  Section  A  in  problem  24  (interpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  a  formula) ;  2.3  probable  errors  above  in  problem  13 
(use  of  logarithms);  4.7  probable  errors  in  problem  14  (number 
of  formulas  known) ;  2.2  probable  errors  in  problem  15  (imagining 
a  relationship  dealing  with  electricity  capable  of  being  expressed 
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by  means  of  a  formula) ;  and  Section  B  is  .6  probable  errors  below 
Section  A  in  problem  16  (imagining  a  relationship  dealing  with 
air  capable  of  beingexpressed  by  a  formula) .  Practicallyno  signifi- 
cance is  to  be  attached  to  the  difference  in  problem  13,  as  almost 
every  one  of  both  sections  failed  completely  on  this  question. 

The  scores  received  upon  these  problems  amply  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  Section  B  is  better  acquainted  with  and  more 
keenly  alive  to  the  uses  of  the  formula  in  scientifically  dealing 
with  phenomena. 

In  mastery  of  graphic  methods,  Section  B  is  probably  slightly 
superior,  being  i.i  probable  errors  above  in  problem  11  (sugges- 
tions of  problems  amenable  to  graphic  interpretation) ;  exactly 
equal  to  Section  A  in  problem  29  (interpretation  and  plotting  of  a 
graph);  and  1.8  probable  errors  above  in  problem  31  (interpre- 
tation of  graph). 

In  the  most  important  value  of  high  school  algebra — ^the  under- 
standing of  the  algebraic  method  and  the  differentiation  between 
known  and  unknown  elements — ^there  is  no  uniform  tendency, 
Section  A  being  2.6  probable  errors  superior  in  problem  12  (trans- 
fer of  algebraic  to  other  than  mathematical  fields),  and  Section  B 
being  1.7  probable  errors  superior  in  problem  2  (understanding  of 
what  constitutes  the  algebraic  method),  and  2.9  probable  errors 
in  problem  2  (differentiating  between  known  and  unknown  in  a 
problem  and  in  solving  an  equation.) 

Likewise  there  is  little  difference  in  facility  in  symbolic  rea- 
soning, for  Section  B  is  only  .9  probable  errors  above  Section  A 
in  problem  23  (expressing  the  area  of  a  triangle  in  symbols  dif- 
ferent from  those  ordinarily  used). 

The  four  questions  designed  to  measure  the  recreational  value 
of  high  school  mathematics  yield  inconclusive  evidence.  Sections 
A  and  B  are  equally  poor  in  problem  17  (recreational  activities 
made  more  enjoyable  by  a  knowledge  of  algebra) ;  Section  A  is  .9 
probable  errors  superior  to  Section  B  in  problem  18  (knowledge  of 
games  involving  algebra) ;  Section  B  is  3.4  probable  errors  supe- 
rior to  Section  A  in  problem  5  (connection  between  algebra  and 
life  in  the  home)  and  Section  A  is  i.o  probable  error  superior  in 
problem  6  (connection  between  algebra  and  life  out  of  doors). 

Problem  7,  regarding  the  relation  between  algebra  and  other 
school  subjects,  has  been  included  in  the  belief  that  the  more 
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intimate  this  connection,  the  greater  the  transfer  from  algebra, 
not  only  to  these  specific  subjects  but  to  life  in  general.  Section 
A  is  2.1  probable  errors  superior  to  Section  B  in  this  question. 
However,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  judge  of  the  extent  to  which 
there  is  in  general  a  transfer  of  mathematical  knowledge  by  this 
one  question,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  other  questions  also 
give  evidence  as  to  the  extent  to  which  transfer  has  taken  place. 
The  judges  have  considered  that  the  following  questions  in 
particular  yield  evidence  upon  this  point:  Problems  2,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
II,  12,  25,  26,  27,  14,  15  and  16.  The  mean  score  of  Section  A 
upon  these  thirteen  questions  is  5.12,  and  that  of  Section  B,  6.57, 
or  1.45  above  (1.45  is  estimated  to  be  a  difference  of  at  least  five 
times  its  probable  error).  Problems  3,  19,  8,  29,  17,  and  30  are 
considered  by  the  same  judges  to  be  next  in  importance  as  giving 
evidence  of  transfer.  The  mean  score  of  Section  A  upon  these 
questions  is  7.63,  and  of  Section  B  6.99,  a  difference  of  .64  (this 
difference  is  estimated  to  be  at  least  i  >^  times  its  probable  error). 
Having  attempted  to  discover  by  these  objective  tests  what  the 
children  in  the  two  sections  have  accomplished,  it  is  very  illumi- 
nating to  read  their  answers  to  question  B4  (Spend  10  minutes  in 
telling  what  of  pleasure  and  of  profit  you  have  derived  from  the 
study  of  algebra  this  year),  and  thus  find  out  what  they  think 
they  have  gained.  Space  does  not  permit  of  quoting  every  reply, 
but  the  replies  of  each  class  separately  have  been  ranked  for 
general  merit  by  two  judges,  and  in  the  following  parallel  columns 
are  given  the  replies  of  the  poorest,  5th,  loth,  15th,  and  best,  in 
each  class. 


"What  of  pleasure  and  of  profit  have  you  derived  from  the  study  of  al- 
gebra this  year?" 

Best  Answer 


Section  A 
Profit. 

To  accomplish  anything  in  algebra 
one  must  have  entire  concentration. 
This  year  algebra  has  given  me  the 
ability  to  concentrate  on  problems. 

Pleasure. 

A  feeling  of  satisfaction  when  a 
problem  is  solved  correctly  and  the 


Section  B 

I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  profit  out 
of  algebra  this  year.  Before,  I  never 
tried  to  think  out  things  for  myself. 
I  always  learned  by  heart  how  to  do 
an  example,  but  never  understood  it. 
When  the  teacher  turned  the  example 
around,  I  couldn't  do  it.  I've  gotten 
over  that  to  a  great  extent,  for  I  sit 
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Section  A 

knowledge  that  I  have  the  ability  to 
do  it. 


Section  B 

down  and  try  to  think  it  out.  I 
never  understood  interest  before  this 
year.  It  has  made  me  think  out  a  lot 
of  things,  and  sometimes  I  feel  I 
could  do  anything  in  the  world  with 
it.  Of  course  I  know  I  couldn't,  but 
it  gives  me  a  victorious  feeling.  I 
can't  think  of  any  real  pleasure  but 
that,  that  I  have  gotten  out  of  it.  It 
has  made  me  feel  how  big  infinity 
and  space  are,  and  it  has  given  me  a 
bigger  outlook  on  life  in  that  way. 


Upper  QuartUe  Answer 


When  I  first  studied  algebra  I  had  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing it,  and  I  was  obliged  to  take  extra 
lessons  in  order  to  keep  up  with  my 
class.  After  these  extra  lessons  I  got 
along  lots  better,  and  I  did  fairly 
good  work  this  year.  I  became  very 
fond  of  it,  and,  if  necessary,  willingly 
pondered  over  it  for  a  longer  time 
than  any  other  subject.  If  I  had  not 
failed  my  final  exam.,  I  could  say 
that  algebra  gave  me  more  pleasure 
than  any  other  subject. 

Median 

I  don't  believe  I  got  any  pleasure  to 
speak  of.  I  think  it  made  me  familiar 
with  certain  necessary  equations,  and 
it  may  have  made  clear  thinking 
more  possible. 


I  really  think  I  have  begun  to  think, 
only  begun,  but  that's  a  start.  I 
often  see  something  in  the  street,  and 
wonder  how  it  would  come  out  in 
algebra.  I  don't  mean  I  spend  all 
my  time  that  way,  of  course.  An- 
other thing,  I've  always  hated  prob- 
lems, and  this  year,  I've  been  really 
interested  in  them. 


Answer 

From  the  study  of  algebra  this  year 
I  have  gotten  more  pleasure  than  in 
any  preceding  year,  because  it 
hasn't  seemed  so  mechanical  as  be- 
fore. We  have  studied  things  more 
as  they  really  are.  We  have  seen  the 
relation  between  the  algebra  that  one 
studies  in  school,  and  the  algebra 
that  is  really  used. 


Lower  QuartUe  Answer 


In  studying  algebra  this  year  there 
has  not  been  much  pleasure  for  me. 
At  times  some  of  the  silly  questions 
asked  by  some  of  the  girls  have  been 
amusing.    But  all  amusing  things  are 


When  I  hear  people  talking  about 
formulas,  and  a'  +  2ab  +  b'  etc.,  I 
understand  what  they  mean,  and  I 
can  join  in  the  conversation.  The 
Mathematicians  are  of  more  interest 
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Section  A 

not  pleasures.  As  to  the  profit,  I 
have  learned  many  kinds  of  algebraic 
expressions  and  equations,  and  how 
to  solve  them,  but  I  have  as  yet  to 
find  a  use  for  them.  The  only  profit 
I  Icnow  of  is  that  I  have  completed  a 
part  of  the  work  necessary  for  college. 


Section  B 

and  I  like  to  look  up  their  lives,  and 
see  what  they  have  done.  Also  many 
problems  I  did  not  understand  be- 
fore have  become  clear  through  the 
use  of  algebra. 


Poorest  Answer 


I  do  not  think  that  I  myself  can  do 
justice  to  this  question.  I  have  not 
had  very  much  pleasure  from  algebra 
this  year.  Nevertheless  I  can 
appreciate  what  a  hard  time  you  are 
having  (as  all  pioneers  in  anything 
have),  to  change  the  ideas  and 
methods  of  teaching  algebra. 


I  regret  very  much  to  say,  that  as  I 
look  back  over  the  past  year,  I  can 
think  of  very  little  in  the  way  of 
profit  or  pleasure  derived  from  alge- 
bra. The  only  savior  in  that  subject 
was  my  teacher.  If  I  had  not  had  a 
teacher  I  liked  and  who  made  things 
plain,  I  would  never  have  lived 
through  the  year.  My  teacher  is  the 
only  bright  spot  in  my  algebraic 
career.  I  do  not  see  any  profit  I 
have  derived  from  this  study,  unless 
as  my  parents  have  told  me,  it  may 
have  "developed  my  mind" — but 
only  to  a  small  degree.  Pleasure  I 
have  had  none — profit?  I  doubt  it! 
And  I  still  have  two  more  years  of 
algebra.    Is  it  not  sad? 

Having  read  these  replies,  surely  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  which 
class  received  the  greatest  inspiration,  as  to  which  class  estab- 
lished more  freely  the  feeling  that  mathematics  is  a  key  to  life, 
and  that  its  laws  are  the  laws  of  social  being.  The  child  who 
writes,  "I  don't  believe  I  got  any  pleasure  to  speak  of.  I  think  it 
made  me  familiar  with  certain  necessary  equations,  and  it  may 
have  made  clear  thinking  more  possible,"  has  finished  a  feature- 
less chapter  and  contemplates  the  next  one  with  listlessness  and 
misgiving;  while  the  child  who  states  "From  the  study  of  algebra 
this  year  I  have  gotten  more  pleasure  than  in  any  preceding  year, 
because  it  hasn't  seemed  so  mechanical  as  before.  We  have 
studied  things  more  as  they  really  are.  We  have  seen  the 
relation  between  the  algebra  that  one  studies  in  school,  and  the 
algebra  that  is  really  used,"  has  had  a  door  opened  to  him  and 
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anticipates  with  pleasure  that  which  the  future  holds  for  him 
along  these  lines. 

Bearing  in  mind  that,  personally,  both  of  the  teachers  are 
capable,  enthusiastic,  and  very  likable,  it  seems  warranted  to 
conclude  that  the  great  difference  between  the  two  sections  in  the 
attitudes  established  is  chiefly  due  to  difference  in  the  content  of 
the  courses. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 

1.  Since,  in  the  main,  the  mathematicians  questioned  con- 
sider it  essential  to  keep  the  present  content  of  high  school 
mathematics,  it  seems  apparent  that,  in  their  judgment,  this 
tends  toward  the  realization  of  the  wide  values  which  they  see  in 
mathematics. 

2.  The  benefits  which  the  men  and  women  in  social,  educa- 
tional, professional,  and  business  positions  profess  having 
received  from  their  own  mathematical  study,  are  so  indefinite  and 
scant  as  to  occasion  the  doubt  as  to  whether  any  real  or  tangible 
values  have  been  derived.  This  conclusion  is  based  upon  the  sum 
total  of  replies  received  to  the  questionnaires  and  not  upon 
evidence  here  given  in  full.^ 

I    3.   It  follows  that  higher  mathematics  (except  vocational) 

nnust  find  justification,  if  it  is  to  be  found  at  all,  in  the  more 

/effective  development  of  the  reasoning  power,  a  broader  teaching 

I  of  the  cultural  aspects,  and  the  more  ubiquitous  use  of  mathe- 

j  matical  methods  and  concepts  in  daily  life  than  has  resulted  from 

J  usual  high  school  mathematics  courses. 

4.  A  test  for  measuring  the  broader  values  of  mathematics  has 
been  drawn  up,  and  scales  for  the  grading  of  its  problems  estab- 
lished. The  test  has  been  given  to  two  sections,  yielding  results 
of  such  reliability  as  to  show  that  it  is  possible  to  measure  dif- 
ferences in  attainment  in  these  important  values. 

5.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  test  results  it  is  found  that  course  A, 
the  regular  college  preparatory  algebra  course,  was  the  more 
successful  in  developing  rigorous  powers  of  analysis  and  generali- 
zation in  dealing  with  both  mathematical  and  semi-mathematical 
material. 

>  For  a  limited  length  of  time  copies  of  all  replies  to  questionnaires  may  be  ob- 
tained at  cost  of  duplication  from  the  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College. 
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6.  Course  B  was  more  successful  in  cultivating  (i)  a  knowledge 
of  the  function  of  the  formula  in  interpretation  of  scientific  and 
social  phenomena;  (2)  a  broader  realization  of  the  place  of 
mathematics  in  religion,  in  history,  and  in  social  application; 
and  (3)  a  greater  interest  in  and  a  desire  for  further  mathematical 
training. 

7.  The  pupils  in  the  two  sections  showed  little  difference  in 
their  mastery  of  the  algebraic  method.  In  view  of  the  generality 
of  other  functions  demonstrably  affected  by  algebra  study,  this  is 
probably  due  to  an  equal,  not  to  a  zero,  development  in  the  two 
classes.  The  examination  of  comparable  groups  pursuing  courses 
differing  more  widely  than  did  the  two  here  studied  would  reveal 
the  extent  to  which  the  development  of  an  algebraic  method  is 
possible. 

8.  The  demonstrated  differences  between  the  two  sections  are 
in  such  fundamental  traits  as  to  support  the  view  that  all  the 
varied  and  important  values  claimed  for  high  school  algebra  may 
largely  be  realized  under  definitely  aimed  instruction.  In  other 
words,  the  fact  of  transfer  of  very  broad  values  to  situations  noA 
at  all,  or  but  slightly,  mathematical  in  their  nature  has  been' 
demonstrated.  That  one  is  able  to  measure  the  development 
through  a  certain  training  of  such  powers  as  ability  to  carefully 
and  accurately  analyze  a  new  situation,  ability  to  generalize, 
ability  to  use  the  formula  and  symbolic  notation  in  interpreting 
new  scientific  and  social  phenomena,  etc.,  is  a  very  encouraging 
finding,  making  possible  a  testing  of  the  efficacy  of  instruction  in 
a  manner  hitherto  unattempted. 

9.  This  study  indicates  that  the  instruction  necessary  to 
develop  in  pupils  many  of  the  very  important  values  of  algebra 
is  radically  different  from  that  of  the  usual  high  school  algebra 
course,  though  adhering  to  it  in  matters  of  rigorous  analysis  and 
generalization. 


COLLEGE  NEWS  AND 
DEPARTMENTAL  NOTES 


BIOLOGY 


During  the  coming  Summer  Session  a  program  of  courses, 
conferences,  and  exhibits  in  social-hygiene  education  will  be  con- 
ducted by  Teachers  College,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board,  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  and  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association.  The 
program  is  designed  for  all  high  school  and  college  teachers  and 
supervisors  of  the  subjects  that  contribute  to  social-hygiene, 
workers  in  social-hygiene  societies,  professional  social  workers, 
public  health  nurses,  and  parents. 

Among  those  who  will  have  prominent  places  on  the  program 
are  Professor  A.  W.  Dow,  Professor  E.  K.  Fretwell,  Professor 
Leta  S.  Hollingworth,  Dr.  Josephine  H.  Kenyon,  Dr.  Jesse  F. 
Williams,  and  Professor  R.  S.  Woodworth.  Professor  John  J. 
Coss,  director  of  the  Summer  Session  of  Columbia  University, 
Professor  Paul  Monroe,  director  of  the  School  of  Education,  and 
Professor  Maurice  A.  Bigelow,  director  of  the  School  of  Practical 
Arts,  are  members  of  the  administrative  committee.  Professor 
Bigelow  is  chairman  of  this  committee. 

Professor  Jean  Broadhurst,  of  the  department  of  biology,  has 
been  reelected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Bacteriologists. 

There  has  been  an  unusually  large  registration  of  graduate 
students  in  advanced  bacteriology  the  past  semester.  Twenty- 
five  students  are  doing  individual  research  problems. 

EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Professor  N.  L.  Engelhardt  and  Dr.  Frank  W.  Hart,  of  the 
department  of  educational  administration,  have  been  making  a 
school  building  survey  for  the  city  of  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland. 
St.  Johns  has  a  population  of  about  thirty-five  thousand,  and  is 
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the  most  easteiiy  cit>'  on  the  American  continent.  The  report 
of  the  sur^-c^'  will  be  ready  July  i. 

The  department  of  educational  adminstration  has  been  co- 
operating with  the  State  Education  Department  of  New  York 
in  an  educational  sarve>'  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam.  The  phases 
of  the  surv-ey  de^-eloped  by  the  department  of  educational  admin- 
btration  were  the  school  bailding  program  and  the  measurement 
of  the  adiie^-ements  of  pcipib.  The  report  will  be  pabUshed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Education  Department.  The 
following  members  of  the  practicum  in  educational  administra- 
tion assisted  the  staff  in  this  survev:  F.  T.  Brewster,  B.  C. 
Douglass,  Roy  McDougall,  C.  C.  Ross,  G.  C.  Gamble.  A.  O. 
Heck,  C-  L.  Thiele,  L.  L.  Lounsbury,  George  McCarty,  H.  C. 
Morgan,  Jeanette  B.  Riefling,  Edward  Freeman,  W.  A.  Graham, 
J.  E.  Haifle^,  Merc>'  J.  Ha>-es,  WHliam  Slade,  C.  E.  Moore, 
C.  B.  Vernon,  and  W.  J.  WHliams. 

The  National  Committee  for  Chamber  of  Conmierce  Coopera- 
tion with  the  Public  SdKX>b,  of  which  Dr.  George  D.  Strayer  b 
chairman,  b  now  receiving  complete  returns  to  Inquiry  Number  I 
in  the  ICnow  and  Help  Your  SdKX>k  Campaign.*  Thb  inquir>' 
covers  fully  the  training,  experience,  and  salar>'  of  teachers  in 
American  city  schoob.  It  also  indudes  reports  on  the  salaries 
paid  to  all  classes  of  sdKX>l  employ-ees,  other  than  teachers. 
Salary  dbtributions  are  given  for  the  years  1913-14  and  1919-20, 
so  that  an  exact  determination  of  the  advance  in  salaries  for 
teachers  and  other  school  employees  fen-  those  years  may  be 
determined.  Teachers  are  classified  with  respect  to  sex  and  kind 
of  school  in  which  employed. 

In  addition,  the  inquiry  asks  for  information  with  respect  to 
teachers'  pension  s)rstenis,  the  practice  with  respect  to  granting 
pay  to  teachers  on  account  of  sickness,  the  regulations  relati\'e 
to  tenure,  the  number  of  teachers  who  left  the  teaching  profes- 
sion during  191 9,  and  the  percentage  of  increase  in  teachers' 
salaries  which  has  been  determined  upon  for  the  year  1920-21. 
The  information  called  for  in  thb  first  inquiry  b  being  tabulated 
by  Mr.  M.  G.  Neale,  and  the  report  will  be  ready  for  publication 
by  July  I. 

The  National  Committee  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  Co5pera- 
tion  with  the  Public  Schoob  b  composed  of  thirty-three  secre- 
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taries  of  chambers  of  commerce  and  thirty-three  superintendents 
of  schools  representing  sixty-four  cities.  This  committee  plans 
to  make  the  following  other  inquiries  with  respect  to  education 
in  American  cities:  Inquiry  Number  II — How  well  do  you  house 
your  school  children?  Inquiry  Number  III — ^What  is  your 
educational  program?  Inquiry  Number  IV — How  adequately  do 
you  safeguard  the  children's  health?  Inquiry  Number  V — 
How  much  does  education  cost  your  city?  How  will  the  rising 
costs  be  met?  In  addition  to  the  survey  made  by  means  of  these 
inquiries,  the  National  Committee  will  provide  special  articles 
for  use  in  the  local  publicity  campaigns  in  education,  and  will 
furnish  chambers  of  commerce  with  suggestions  of  procedure 
for  rallying  public  support  to  the  schools.  The  American  City 
Bureau  is  cooperating  with  the  National  Committee  in  carrying 
out  these  measures  and  is  acting  as  the  center  of  communication 
for  the  inquiries. 

The  Greensboro,  N.  C,  school  building  survey,  the  report  on 
which  was  made  to  the  citizens  of  Greensboro  by  Dr.  Strayer  at 
a  public  meeting  on  April  23  has  gone  to  press  and  will  be  ready 
for  distribution  about  August  I.  The  report  was  approved  by 
the  citizens  of  Greensboro  and  a  resolution  oflfered  at  the  meeting 
that  $2,250,000  for  new  school  buildings  be  raised  by  a  bond 
issue.  The  vote  on  the  bond  issue  will  take  place  soon.  The  sur- 
vey recommended  that  Greensboro  develop  a  new  high  school 
plant  and  also  provide  high-grade  facilities  for  the  elementary 
children,  both  white  and  colored. 

ENGLISH 

Miss  Clara  L.  Rhodes,  assistant  in  the  department  of  English 
during  the  past  year,  has  accepted  the  position  of  regent 
and  head  of  the  English  department  in  Coker  College,  Harts- 
ville,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Colver,  of  the  Manual  Arts  High  School,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  will  have  charge  of  the  courses  in  Junior  High 
School  Literature  and  Composition  in  Teachers  College  during 
the  Summer  Session. 

The  annual  English  Dinner  of  Columbia  University  was  held 
this  year  on  May  21. 
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On  May  12,  Beerbohm  Tree's  moving  picture  production  of 
Macbeth  was  given  before  a  large  audience  in  the  Horace  Mann 
auditorium. 

FOODS  AND  COOKERY 

Professor  May  B.  Van  Arsdale  has  organized  in  New  York 
City  a  Consumers'  Committee  in  connection  with  her  work  on 
the  Council  of  Farms  and  Markets  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
On  the  committee  are  representatives  from  thirty  New  York 
organizations.  The  committee  is  issuing  a  series  of  pamphlets 
called  "Marketing  Hints  for  the  Housewife"  and  is  also  instituting 
a  campaign  in  New  York  against  the  practice  of  fraudulent  weights 
and  measures. 

Instructors  and  students  from  the  department  of  foods  and 
cookery  are  co5perating  in  the  Milk  and  Child  Health  Exposition. 

Cookery  4,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Peacock  and  Miss 
Stone,  have  prepared  a  very  interesting  contribution  of  canned 
food  materials  for  the  American  Committee  for  Devastated 
France.  The  class  held  an  exhibit  of  its  products  at  the  close  of 
the  semester.  The  exhibit  is  to  be  taken  to  France  by  Mr. 
Lund,  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  is  to  be 
added  to  contributions  from  other  American  institutions  for 
permanent  exhibits  for  stimulating  interest  of  the  French  schools 
in  the  preservation  of  food. 

The  department  of  foods  and  cookery  gave  two  luncheons  for 
the  Administration  Club  following  excursions  through  the  School 
of  Practical  Arts.  Four  teas  were  given  for  the  residents  of 
Bancroft  Hall,  in  the  household  arts  dining  room,  by  the  tempo- 
rary house  committee  of  which  Professor  Van  Arsdale  is  chairman. 

MUSIC  AND  SPEECH 

Professor  Charles  H.  Farnsworth  is  conducting  an  experiment 
in  connection  with  the  phonograph.  Musical  numbers,  such  as 
would  be  presented  on  a  disk,  are  classified  according  to  the  mood 
they  indicate  rather  than  according  to  the  composition,  or  the 
persons  or  instruments  by  which  the  music  is  produced.  Further 
experiments  have  also  been  conducted  with  Mr.  Alon  Bement's 
class  in  the  department  of  fine  arts,  to  find  how  far  a  class  skilled 
in  design  will  produce  pictures  in  a  mood  appropriate  to  four 
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types  of  music  ranging  from  the  gay  at  one  extreme  to  the 
sombre  at  the  other.  These  same  pictures  have  afterwards  been 
presented  to  a  music  class  to  see  how  far  the  picture  would  indi- 
cate the  mood  of  the  music. 

Recent  lectures  by  Professor  Famsworth  include  one  before 
the  Pictorial  Photographers  of  America  on  May  3,  on  "Some 
Reflections  on  the  Experience  of  the  Beautiful";  another,  on 
May  19,  before  the  Scudder  School,  on  "The  Value  of  Camping." 
A  third  lecture  will  be  given  June  3  at  the  Ethical  Culture  School 
on  "Education  for  Enjoyment."  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Music  Supervisors'  National  Conference  in  March,  Professor 
Farnsworth  was  made  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

In  a  recent  closing  trial  for  singers  and  players  of  the  depart- 
ment, before  students  and  a  committee  of  the  music  faculty, 
seventy- two  students  gave  piano,  violin,  and  violoncello  numbers 
as  well  as  songs.  With  only  one  exception  the  numbers  were 
given  from  memory  without  a  single  case  of  breakdown. 

Mr.  William  J.  Krafl,  associate  in  the  department,  has  written 
the  music  for  a  pageant  called  "The  Seeker,"  given  in  connection 
with  the  Methodist  Centenary.  He  is  also  writing  the  music 
for  another  pageant  on  Americanization. 

RURAL  EDUCATION 

Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson,  who  is  closely  and  actively  identified 
with  the  Interchurch  World  Movement,  spent  the  month  of 
March  lecturing  and  conducting  county  conferences  for  this 
organization  through  the  Pacific  States. 

Professor  Mabel  Carney  has  filled  lecture  engagements  recently 
before  the  Kentucky  Educational  Association,  the  Normal  School 
at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  College, 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  occasion  of  the  seventh 
annual  Schoolmen's  Week.  Miss  Carney  was  also  reelected 
secretary  of  the  Department  of  Rural  Education  of  the  National 
Education  Association  at  the  recent  meeting  in  Cleveland  and 
reappointed  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Rural 
Teacher  Preparation. 

Miss  Dunn  spent  three  weeks  in  March  visiting  suggestive 
centers  for  rural  supervision  in  the  Middle  West,  including  Ran- 
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dolph  County,  Ind.,  Cook  County,  IlL,  and  Sheboygan  County, 
Wis.  On  the  return  trip  Miss  Dunn  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on 
rural  education  in  the  normal  schools  of  Michigan  at  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, Kalamazoo,  and  Ypsilanti. 

A  new  unit  course  on  Junior  Extension  Work  was  offered  by 
the  rural  department  for  the  first  time  this  spring.  To  make  this 
work  thoroughly  practical  field  workers  were  asked  to  partici- 
pate, the  last  two  lectures  of  the  series  being  given  by  Mr,  O.  H. 
Benson,  director  of  the  Junior  Achievement  Bureau,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  Mr.  George  E.  Farrell,  national  leader  of  Junior 
Extension  Work,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Work  is  developing  nicely  in  the  two  New  Jersey  counties 
(Hunterdon  and  Warren)  affiliated  with  the  department  of  rural 
education  of  Teachers  College  for  purposes  of  observation  and 
demonstration.  In  January  the  Second  Annual  County  Con- 
ference was  held  in  each  county  under  the  joint  auspices  of  Teach- 
ers College  and  the  public  school  and  agricultural  forces  of  the 
county.  In  reporting  these  meetings  in  the  State  Education 
Bulletin  for  March,  1920,  Commissioner  C.  N.  Kendall,  of  New 
Jersey,  to  whose  helpful  guidance  and  cooperation  the  success  of 
the  affiliation  is  very  largely  due,  says: 

That  these  conferences  and  this  affiliation  with  Teachers  College  have 
proved  beneficial  to  both  the  College  and  the  counties  is  apparent  to  all 
concerned,  and  is  further  corroborated  by  the  following  summary  of 
advances  which  have  been  made  in  Warren  County  during  the  brief  eighteen 
months  of  the  relationship. 

1.  A  permanent  farm  agent  has  been  employed. 

2.  An  additional  leader  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  has  been  em- 
ployed. 

3.  A  cooperative  committee  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  has  been 
formed. 

4.  Vocational  courses  in  agriculture  have  been  put  into  three  high 
schools  and  an  additional  home  economics  teacher  has  been  employed  in 
one  school. 

5.  A  farmers'  cooperative  association  has  been  formed. 

6.  Public  health  service  has  been  extended  throughout  the  county 
during  the  last  year  by  the  employment  of  three  additional  public  health 
nurses. 

7.  A  county  development  council  has  been  formed,  and  a  county 
program  of  progress  adopted. 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Professor  David  Snedden  gave  an  address  on  "Problems  of 
Physical  Education"  before  the  National  Physical  Education 
Association  on  April  9. 

A  bulletin  on  "Proposed  Projects  for  Vocational  Homemak- 
ing,"  prepared  by  a  Practicum  on  Vocational  Homemaking  (Sum- 
mer Session,  1919)  will  soon  be  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Publica- 
tions of  Teachers  College.  Detailed  analyses*  of  some  twenty 
projects  are  included,  as  well  as  two  hundred  titles  of  possible 
projects  in  major  and  minor  departments. 

The  extensive  call  for  men  and  women  experts  in  vocational 
education  in  the  fields  of  private  industrial  and  commercial  con- 
cerns to  serve  on  the  personnel  and  training  forces  has  given  to 
the  second  term  work  classes  in  vocational  education  new  angles 
as  to  opportunities  opening  for  trained  vocational  school  people. 

Members  of  the  practicum  group  in  vocational  education  have 
been  assigned  to  attend  various  conventions  which  meet  in  New 
York  City  where  the  discussions  have  contained  material  useful 
to  vocational  directors.  The  class  delegate  reports  to  the  full 
group  on  the  suggestive  things  which  were  said  and  shown.  The 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  the  National  Committee 
on  Prisons,  the  New  York  City  Conference  on  Charities  and 
Correction,  and  the  Industrial  Research  Institute  were  some  of 
the  meetings  attended. 

A  special  seminar  room  for  vocational  education  classes  has 
been  fitted  up  and  the  practicum  class  meets  there  for  six  hours 
a  week  in  what  students  call  a  "big  family  group." 

Professor  Arthur  Dean  has  devoted  practically  all  of  his  free 
time  this  year  to  a  study  of  business  and  industrial  organizations 
to  see  how  they  organize  their  training  systems  and  to  discover 
their  established  connections  with  the  public  school  system  or  to 
find  out  where  such  connection  is  impossible  or  impracticable  and 
how  the  concerns  do  their  own  training. 

Professor  Dean's  practicum  in  vocational  education  has  visited 
practically  all  of  the  public  and  private  industrial  schools  in  or 
about  New  York  City,  including  the  Industrial  School,  Bayonne, 
N.  J.,  Faucett  Industrial  Art  School,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Baron  de 
Hirsch  Schools,  and  vocational  schools  in  Newark  and  Jersey 
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City.  The  head  of  the  school  always  gives  the  class  a  descriptive 
talk  on  the  spirit  and  methods  of  the  school  before  the  students 
visit  the  class,  and  afterwards  answers  questions  in  a  round  table 
discussion. 

The  Vocational  Club,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Earl  Rosen- 
berry  and  Miss  Hamilton,  has  conducted  a  series  of  informing 
and  decidedly  useful  discussions  of  practical  problems  in  voca- 
tional education.  Such  men  as  Alvin  E.  Dodd,  ex-secretary  of 
the  Retail  Research  Association,  F.  C.  Henderschott,  of  the 
National  Corporation  Schools,  and  William  Ingersoll,  of  the 
Ingersoll  Watch  Co.,  have  brought  to  club  members  a  point  of 
view  regarding  practical  business  situations  and  the  way  they 
focus  on  problems  in  industrial  education. 

Professor  Dean  served  this  year  on  a  Prison  Survey  Commis- 
sion for  New  York  State  and  participated  in  making  recommen- 
dations for  a  wage  payment  scheme  for  prisoners  working  in 
prison  shops.  He  also  outlined  a  plan  of  vocational  training 
through  production  and  a  reorganization  of  the  prison  schools. 
His  report  has  been  submitted  to  the  Governor  for  action. 

MATHEMATICS 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Section  of  the  Teachers  of 
Mathematics  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  held  at  Teach- 
ers College  on  Friday,  May  7,  the  College  was  represented  on  the 
program  by  Professor  David  Eugene  Smith,  who  gave  an  address 
upon  "Recent  Developments  in  Secondary  School  Mathematics." 
The  chairman  of  the  meeting  was  Mr.  William  S.  Schlauch,  who 
is  on  the  teaching  staff  in  the  Columbia  University  Siunmer 
Session.  Two  of  the  other  addresses  were  by  Miss  Matilda 
Auerbach,  of  the  Ethical  Culture  School,  and  Mr.  Koch,  of  the 
High  School  of  Commerce,  two  former  students  of  Teachers 
College. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Teachers  of  Mathe- 
matics of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  was  held  at  Teachers 
College  on  Saturday,  May  8.  Professor  Smith  addressed  this 
organization  on  the  question  of  "Junior  High  School  Mathe- 
matics." The  president  of  the  organization  is  Mr.  William  E. 
Breckenridge,  of  the  department  of  mathematics. 
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Professor  Smith's  review  of  Cajori's  History  of  Mathematics 
appeared  in  the  American  Mathematical  Monthly  for  March. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Committee  on  Mathematical 
Requirements  held  in  Chicago,  April  23,  among  the  thirteen 
members  of  the  committee  present  were  Professor  Smith,  Miss 
Vevia  Blair,  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  Girls,  and  Mr. 
Raleigh  Schorling,  of  the  Lincoln  School.  Among  the  new  sub- 
committees appointed  was  one  on  Mathematical  Terminology 
and  Symbolism,  of  which  Professor  Smith  is  chairman. 

The  International  Commission  on  the  Teaching  of  Mathe- 
matics, which  has  in  the  last  twelve  years  made  a  very  extensive 
survey  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  various  countries 
of  the  world,  will  make  its  final  report  at  the  International 
Congress  to  be  held  at  Strasbourg  next  September,  Professor 
Smith  is  vice-president  and  acting-president  of  this  commission, 
and  president  of  the  American  Branch. 

THE  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  in  cooperation  with  the 
three  other  religious  organizations  of  the  College.  The  inter- 
religious  activities  this  year  included  the  Blue  Books,  the  letters 
to  new  students,  the  "Ask  Me"  work  in  the  fall,  the  excursions 
and  trips  to  points  of  interest,  the  reception  to  new  students,  the 
weekly  teas,  and  participation  in  such  philanthropies  as  the  Red 
Cross  Membership  Drive,  Sale  of  Red  Cross  Seals  at  Christmas, 
the  filling  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Christmas  stockings  for  poor 
children,  the  collection  of  clothing  for  Near  East  Relief,  and  a 
campaign  for  funds  for  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  and  an 
Orphanage  for  Armenian  children. 

The  outstanding  event  in  the  cooperation  of  the  four  organiza- 
tions, however,  was  the  Chapel  service  held  in  Horace  Mann 
auditorium  at  which  Father  Wynn,  Rabbi  Krass,  and  Dr.  Harry  E. 
Fosdick  spoke  on  "Present-Day  Needs  Which  Religion  Must  Meet." 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  held  its  weekly  forums  on  Thursdays.  Dur- 
ing the  first  semester  a  series  of  discussions  on  Christianity  and 
Our  National  Ideals  included  the  following  subjects:  "Our  Inter- 
national Relations,"  "Capital  and  Labor,"  "Women  in  Industry," 
"Political    Ideals,"   and   "Child   Welfare."     Personal   Religious 
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Problems  during  the  first  semester  were  discussed  at  forums  in  Earl 
Hall,  to  which  the  C.  U.  C.  A.  invited  Teachers  College  students. 

During  the  second  semester  a  series  of  discussions  involving 
personal  religious  problems  was  desired.  Dr.  William  Merrill 
and  Dr.  John  Kelman  were  two  of  the  speakers.  The  crowded 
and  responsive  audiences  at  these  meetings  were  an  eloquent 
proof  of  the  students*  vital  interest  in  religion. 

Teachers  College  sent  twenty-five  delegates  to  the  gathering 
of  8,000  students  at  the  Student  Volunteer  Convention  in  Des 
Moines  at  Christmas  time.  This  year's  convention  stands  out 
in  several  ways.  There  was  a  new  demand  on  the  part  of  stu- 
dents for  a  wider  representation  in  the  control  of  the  program 
and  policies  of  the  movement,  which  was  recognized  by  the 
leaders.    The  movement  has  since  been  entirely  democratized. 

The  deeper  interest  of  the  Teachers  College  delegation  in 
international  problems  was  evidenced  in  the  excellent  series  of 
Forums  on  World  Problems  held  at  Milbank  Chapel  during  the 
second  semester.  The  general  subjects  and  speakers  were  as 
follows:  President  Bliss,  of  Beirut,  Syria,  "The  Near  E^st"; 
Dr.  T.  T.  Lew,  "China";  Mr.  Penningroth,  "Russia";  Mr.  Syd- 
ney Gulick,  "Japan";  and  Dr.  Minton  "Mexico." 

Teachers  College  also  sent  three  delegates  to  The  National 
Biennial  Convention  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  This  convention  repre- 
sented a  cross  section  of  American  society.  Women  from  colleges, 
factories,  shops,  business  offices,  and  homes,  wage-earning 
women,  and  women  of  extreme  wealth  met  together  in  a  legisla- 
tive body,  speaking  from  the  floor  with  equal  effectiveness,  con- 
tributing not  only  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  hand  but  to 
a  better  understanding  of  each  other.  College  and  industrial 
women  stood  together  on  all  problems  and  many  women  of  great 
conservatism  and  wealth  confessed  a  new  confidence  in  young 
women  as  leaders  in  the  movement  because  of  the  evidence  given 
that  they  were  not  merely  seeking  a  new  freedom,  but  were  ready 
for  new  responsibility. 

THE  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  had  a  profitable  year.  A  sufficiently  large 
number  of  men  turned  out  to  make  it  extremely  worth  while  to 
call  in  experts  to  discuss  subjects  of  special  interest  at  the  bi- 
monthly luncheons. 
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The  following  subjects  and  speakers  were  of  special  interest: 
Dr.  Randall,  "The  Outlook  for  Religion";  Dr.  George  A.  Coe, 
"The  Changing  Conception  of  Religion";  Professor  Hugh 
Hartshorne,  "The  Place  of  Religion  in  the  Public  School";  Chap- 
lain Raymond  Knox,  "The  Educator's  Attitude  Toward  the 
Bible";  Mr.  L.  E.  Bowman,  "The  Educational  Administrator's 
Relation  to  Community  Problems";  Dr.  Benjamin  R.  Andrews, 
"Economic  Citizenship";  and  President  Arthur  C.  McGiflfert,  of 
Union  Seminary,  "Personal  Implications  of  Christianity." 

THE  JEWISH  FORUM 

The  Jewish  Forum  was  organized  in  191 5  to  cooperate  with  the 
other  religious  organizations  of  the  College  in  serving  the  stu- 
dents in  every  possible  way. 

The  program  of  activities  for  the  College  year  of  191 9-1 920 
consisted  of  a  series  of  eight  lectures  under  the  general  head  of 
Jewish  literature.  Aside  from  this  two  meetings  were  devoted  to 
a  talk  on  and  a  discussion  of  the  very  vital  problem  "What  can 
the  Jewish  College  Student  do  to  Help  in  the  Work  of  Recon- 
struction?" This  resulted  in  the  Jewish  Forum  booth  at  the  War 
Sufferers  Bazaar  held  on  February  22  and  also  the  subscription 
of  one  hundred  dollars  by  the  Jewish  Forum  which  was  donated 
to  the  Non-Sectarian  Fund  of  the  War  Relief  Campaign. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Forum  in  the  past  to  celebrate 
the  holidays  which  come  during  the  school  year.  This  year  a 
dinner  was  given  for  Chaunkah  (the  Feast  of  Tabernacles),  a 
large  formal  dance  in  celebration  of  Purim  (the  Feast  of  Esther), 
and  an  "Evening  of  Jewish  Music"  for  the  Passover.  Miss  Rose 
Rabbach,  with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Chasins  and  Miss  Sadie 
Cheifetz,  gave  a  program  of  Jewish  folk  and  art  songs. 

For  the  first  time  this  year  the  Jewish  Forum  has  cooperated 
with  the  other  Jewish  organizations  of  the  University.  This  has 
resulted  in  a  better  understanding  between  the  groups  and  has 
eliminated  some  duplication  of  activity. 

THE  NEWMAN  CLUB 

During  the  past  year,  the  Newman  Club  increased  its  member- 
ship to  one  hundred  and  ten  members  as  compared  with  sixty- 
nine  members  for  the  previous  year.    Two  membership  drives 
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were  held,  one  in  September  and  one  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  semester. 

Along  the  line  of  social  welfare  work,  the  club  has  been  inter- 
ested in  the  Big  Sister  movement  under  the  inspiring  leadership 
of  Mrs.  H.  Gloster  Armstrong,  president  of  the  Catholic  Big  Sis- 
ters of  New  York  City.  Visits  have  been  made  to  the  Children's 
Court  and  to  the  homes  of  the  different  organizations  devoted  to 
child  welfare.  Several  of  the  members  have  undertaken  to  "big 
sister"  some  of  their  less  fortunate  "little  sisters." 

As  in  former  years,  the  club  has  cooperated  with  the  other 
religious  organizations  of  the  College  in  giving  teas,  receiving 
new  students,  and  assisting  in  the  various  charity  drives.  The 
club  wished  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  Newman  Clubs 
of  Columbia  and  Barnard,  and  with  this  purpose  in  mind  held  an 
informal  dance  in  Earl  Hall,  Columbia  University,  on  December  1 1 . 

Early  in  the  second  semester  it  became  apparent  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  members  belonged  to  the  graduate  group.  To 
interest  these  students  a  study  club  has  been  formed  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Carleton  J.  H.  Hayes  to  discuss  social  problems  of 
special  interest  to  Catholic  students. 

It  has  for  several  years  been  the  opinion  of  those  especially 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  club  that  it  was  not  meeting  the 
demand  of  the  large  number  of  Catholic  foreign  students  in  our 
college.  They  come  every  year  from  France,  Italy,  the  Philip- 
pines, Porto  Rico,  and  South  America.  Many  of  our  customs 
are  to  them  incomprehensible,  and  even  some  of  our  ideals  inex- 
plicable. During  this  semester  the  Newman  Club  has  organized 
a  club  for  foreign  students,  in  which  they  can  meet  not  only 
other  foreign  students  but  also  representative  American  Catho- 
lics. Their  advisor  is  Miss  Alice  Conway,  president  of  the  New- 
man Club  during  1916  and  1917,  and  now  one  of  the  faculty 
advisors  of  the  club.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Tobey,  the  foreign  students  hold  their  meetings  at  the  Carroll 
Club  for  Catholic  Girls,  120  Madison  Avenue,  of  which  Mrs. 
Tobey  is  director. 

Two  Bible  study  classes  are  held  at  St.  Regis*  Cenacle  with  Dr. 
Nelson,  of  St.  Joseph's  Seminary,  Dunwoodie,  N.  Y.,  as  instruc- 
tor. A  retreat  given  at  the  Cenacle  on  February  28  and  29  was 
well  attended. 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION  CLUB 

On  March  29  the  Administration  Club  held  its  annual  banquet, 
at  which  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  present.  A  program, 
consisting  of  humorous  and  instructive  numbers,  was  presented 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  R.  G.  Reynolds,  chairman  of  the 
committee.  The  meeting  was  in  the  form  of  the  following  unit 
courses: — Unit  i:  Syncopated  Jazz.  Unit  1323:  Maladministra- 
tion in  Democracy.  UnitC2i:  School  Surveys.  Unit  14:  Har- 
monious Revenge.  Unit24X:  A  Study  in  Contemporary  Drama. 
Unit  7850035:  Principles  Undermining  Progressive,  Standardized, 
Scientific,  Pseudo-Surveys  of  the  Taxable  Public.  Unit  20:  A 
New  Revelation.  Unit  1000:  The  Desirable  Scope  of  Banquets, 
by  Professor  George  D.  Strayer. 

The  final  regular  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  on  April  17 
at  the  home  of  Professor  Strayer.  It  took  the  form  of  a  report 
and  discussion  of  the  school  survey  of  the  city  of  Acheron  which 
had  been  arranged  earlier  in  the  year.  The  Survey  Staff  presented 
their  findings  and  the  School  Board  and  prominent  citizens  of  the 
city  of  Acheron  subjected  them  to  careful  analysis  and  somewhat 
caustic  criticism.  The  surveyors  were  Messrs.  W.  W.  Curfman, 
M.  W.  Longman,  P.  R.  Stevenson,  W.  S.  Hertzog,  and  R.  G. 
Reynolds. 

The  year's  program  was  concluded  on  May  8  by  a  picnic  held 
at  the  home  of  Professor  Strayer.  Because  of  rain,  the  festivities 
were  held  inside  the  house  but  with  undampened  enthusiasm. 
The  club  presented  Professor  and  Mrs.  Strayer  with  a  large  brass 
bowl.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the  picnic  consisted  of  Messrs. 
E.  V.  Hollis,  William  Slade,  Jr.,  C.  L.  Thiele,  R.  G.  Reynolds, 
Paul  G.  Chandler,  and  Leo  Horst,  and  Misses  Hileman,  Martha 
Shea,  Etta  Christensen,  and  Miriam  Mansfield. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  CLUB 

The  Elementary  Club  has  met  primarily  for  social  purposes 
during  this  year  and  the  members  have  enjoyed  a  great  many 
"get  together"  parties.  No  one  who  toasted  marshmallows  or 
had  his  fortune  told  by  the  witch  at  the  Hallowe'en  party,  or 
spent  an  evening  with  Alice  in  Wonderland  on  the  other  side  of 
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the  Looking  Glass,  or  helped  build  a  fire  for  the  picnic  supper  on 
the  Palisades,  will  ever  forget  the  Elementary  Club. 

The  equally  enjoyable,  though  more  serious,  meetings  should 
not  go  unmentioned,  especially  Dr.  Frank  M.  McMurry's  film 
and  his  discussion  of  the  "Educational  Possibilities  of  Motion 
Pictures,**  and  Mr.  Van  Auken's  talk  on  "Pupil  Organization  for 
Self-Government  in  Elementary  Schools.** 

THE  RURAL  CLUB 

Seldom,  indeed,  has  a  Teachers  College  audience  been  so 
charmed  by  any  speaker  as  were  the  members  and  friends  of  the 
Rural  Club  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland's  recent 
lecture  on  "Songs  and  Seasons  of  the  Old-Time  Middle  Border." 
This  delightfully  human,  humorous,  and  reminiscent  talk  on 
April  27  marked  the  culmination  of  an  active  and  successful  year 
for  the  Rural  Club,  which  closed  the  term  with  a  membership  of 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  students  and  several  very  profitable  and 
enjoyable  meetings  to  its  credit. 

Among  other  rural  speakers  presented  to  college  audiences 
by  the  club  during  the  year  were  Superintendent  Lee  Driver,  of 
Randolph  County,  Ind.;  Professor  C.  J.  Galpin,  of  the  Office  of 
Farm  Management,  Washington,  D.  C;  Miss  Amalia  Bengtson, 
superintendent  of  Renville  County,  Minn.;  Professor  E.  C. 
Lindeman,  rural  sociologist,  Greensboro,  N.  C;  and  Dr.  A.  E. 
Winship,  of  Boston.  The  club  took  an  active  part,  also,  in  the 
rural  section  of  the  Annual  Alunmi  Conferences  in  February, 
being  largely  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  Dr.  George  E. 
Vincent  as  chief  speaker  on  the  evening  of  February  20,  who  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  rural  health.  A  Rural  Club  dinner  on 
the  same  occasion  in  honor  of  Dr.  Vincent  was  attended  by  one 
hundred  and  ten  club  members  and  several  staff  representatives. 


ALUMNI  ACTIVITIES 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE  CLUB  OF  CONNECTICUT 

In  Connecticut  the  Teachers  College  Club  has  been  thriving. 
In  1919  there  was  an  increase  in  the  membership  of  fifty  per  cent 
over  the  preceding  year.  Thus  far  this  year  the  membership  has 
more  than  doubled  the  number  in  1918. 

The  club  has  made  special  efforts  to  keep  informed  in  regard 
to  graduates  and  former  students  of  Teachers  College  in  the 
state.  A  very  successful  registration  was  carried  on  at  the  State 
Teachers'  Convention  in  October,  in  Hartford,  New  Haven, 
Norwich,  and  Norwalk. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Hartford  on  February 
13.  Dr.  George  D.  Stray^r,  the  guest  of  the  club,  gave  a  splendid 
talk.  The  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  are:  President, 
Mr.  Wilson  S.  Dakin,  of  Hartford;  vice-president,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Allen,  of  New  Britain;  secretary-treasurer.  Miss  Marion 
C.  Sheridan,  of  New  Haven. 

MARYLAND  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  CLUB 

On  December  29  a  dinner  was  arranged  by  the  Teachers  College 
Club  of  Maryland  in  honor  of  Professor  Paul  Monroe,  director 
of  the  School  of  Education,  Teachers  College,  who  was  in  Balti- 
more to  address  the  Maryland  State  Teachers  Association. 
Professor  Monroe  gave  the  club  a  very  interesting  address, 
speaking  chiefly  about  the  work  of  the  School  of  Education.  Mr. 
Clarence  G.  Cooper,  president  of  the  club,  was  toastmaster. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  at  the  Tow- 
son  Normal  School  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  27,  when  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected:  President,  Mr.  J.  L.  Dunkle;  vice- 
president,  Mr.  William  J.  Holloway;  secretary- treasurer.  Miss 
M.  Annie  Grace. 

The  year  closes  with  two  aims  realized:  the  club  deficit  has 
been  met  through  increased  membership  and  a  special  tax;  and 
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the  club  has  decided  to  devote  part  of  every  meeting  to  study 
and  discussion  of  a  state  educational  project. 


MR.    HUDELSON    APPOINTED    TO 
WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Earl  Hudelson  has  been  appointed  professor  of  secondary 
education  in  West  Virginia  University,  and  will  assume  his  new 
duties  in  September. 

Mr.  Hudelson  graduated  from  Indiana  University  in  191 1,  and 
received  his  M.A.  degree  in  1912.  He  was  for  two  years  an  in- 
structor in  English  at  The  Tome  School,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 
After  a  year  abroad  he  was  for  four  years  critic  in  English  in  the 
Indiana  University  Training  High  School  and  an  instructor  in 
English  and  education  at  Indiana  University.  During  the 
summers  of  1914,  191 7,  and  1918  and  during  the  last  two  years 
he  has  pursued  graduate  work  in  Teachers  College.  In  191 8- 
1919  he  was  part-time  instructor  in  English  in  Teachers  College. 
Mr.  Hudelson  will  also  give  courses  in  the  department  this 
summer. 

MR.  KING  GOES  TO  ALABAMA  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Leo  H.  King,  who  has  during  the  past  year  been  state 
expert  in  secondary  education  for  Alabama,  has  been  appointed 
professor  of  secondary  education  in  the  University  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  King  is  a  graduate  of  the  1901  class  at  Holy  Cross  College. 
He  received  his  M.A.  degree  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
in  1906.  During  1918-1919  he  pursued  graduate  study  in 
Teachers  College.  He  was  principal  of  public  schools  in  Hum- 
bird,  Wis.,  1903-1905;  principal  of  schools,  Newport,  Wash., 
1906-1910;  superintendent  of  schools,  Granesville,  Idaho,  1910- 
191 1 ;  superintendent,  Newport,  Wash.,  1911-1914;  principal 
of  the  W^ashington  Junior  High  School,  Butte,  Mont.,  1915-1916; 
and  principal  of  the  Boys  High  School,  Louisville,  Ky.,  1916- 
1918. 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL 

What  I  Should  Like  to  Have  Known  before  I 
Became  a  High  School  Principal* 

by  charles  c.  tilling  hast 

Principal,  Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys,  Teachers  College 

In  attempting  to  formulate  into  a  paper  that  may  prove  helpful 
the  results  of  my  thinking  about  the  many  things  that  I  should 
like  to  have  known  before  I  became  a  high  school  principal,  I  am 
confronted  with  two  difficulties.  The  first  is  the  necessity  of  using 
the  pronoun  "I"  with  a  high  degree  of  frequency — a  bad  habit  for 
a  principal  to  develop;  and  the  second  is  the  need  of  choosing 
from  so  much  that  I  didn't  know  those  elements  of  the  problem 
which  can  be  treated  within  the  limits  of  a  short  paper,  without 
encouraging  in  my  hearers  the  belief  that  I  know  all  that  there 
was  to  be  known  about  everjrthing  not  here  mentioned:  With  a 
brief  statement,  then,  that  the  "V  is  used  not  to  focus  attention 
upon  myself  but  to  make  clear  that  the  matters  discussed  come 
not  from  theory  but  from  actual  experience,  and  that  there  were 
very  many  things  indeed  which  I  did  not  know  in  addition  to  the 
few  which,  because  of  their  importance,  I  am  considering  here,  I 
introduce  myself  to  this  friendly  audience. 

The  very  first  thing  that  I  wish  I  had  known  before  I  became  a 
high  school  principal  is  the  answer  to  the  question :  "What  is  a 
high  school  principal?"  From  rather  vague  thinking  and  unana- 
lyzed  experience  as  a  teacher  I  had  come  to  believe  that  a  princi- 
pal is  one — generally  a  teacher — elevated  to  a  position  of 
preeminence  and  authority  because  of  the  supposed  possession  of 
the  following  abilities:  the  ability  to  teach  at  a  minute's  notice  or 

^Address  given  before  the  Secondary  Education  Section  of  the  Annual  Alumni 
Conferences,  Teachers  College.  February  30.  xpao. 
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less  any  class  in  any  subject;  the  ability  to  straighten  out  unruly 
boys  and  impart  sense  to  silly  girls;  the  ability  to  pacify  parents 
who  think  that  their  children  have  not  been  receiving  their 
inherent  and  inalienable  rights;  and  an  ability  to  formulate, 
issue,  and  have  carried  out  various  rules  and  regulations. 

1  wish  I  had  known  that  the  greatest  mission  of  a  real  principal 
is  to  improve  the  quality  of  instruction  through  helpful  and  con- 
structive leadership;  that  to  be  a  principal  one  does  not  need  to 
have  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  content  of  every  subject  taught 
in  the  high  school  as  much  as  a  clear  understanding  of  the  phi- 
losophy underlying  the  educative  processes  in  the  secondary  field ; 
that  this  undefinable  ability  to  "get  on"  with  boys  and  girls  is  in 
reality  an  understanding  of  boy  and  girl  psychology,  an  under- 
standing which  through  study  can  be  developed  so  as  to  become 
of  inestimable  value  in  administering  school  affairs;  and  that  a 
principal  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  is  not  one  at  whose  autocratic 
nod  teachers  and  pupils  alike  hasten  to  carry  out  orders,  but  one 
who,  with  high  ideals  of  service  and  broad  vision,  directs  and 
unifies  all  the  agencies  and  forces  of  the  school. 

I  wish  that  I  had  realized  not  only  the  high  privilege  of 
leadership  of  teachers  to  a  principal,  but  also  the  opportunity 
for  influencing  and  guiding  the  young  people  in  his  charge.  I 
wish  that  some  one  could  have  revealed  to  me  the  spirit  under- 
lying this  incident  from  a  high  school.  A  boy  in  a  second  year 
English  class,  upon  being  asked  how  to  distinguish  the  spelling  of 
the  two  words,  princip/c  and  principal,  said:  "I  can  always  tell 
how  to  spell  the  name  of  the  head  of  our  school,  because  it  ends  in 
'pal*,  and  that's  what  he  is."  I  wish  that  I  had  to  a  greater  degree 
realized  the  tremendous  influence,  as  well  as  the  varied  directions 
in  which  this  influence  might  operate,  of  a  principal  who  really 
deserves  to  be  rated  as  a  "pal"  by  the  pupils  of  his  school. 

I  wish  that  I  had  known,  before  I  became  a  principal,  just  what 
are  the  duties  of  the  principal  as  contrasted  with  or  supple- 
menting those  of  the  superintendent  or  school  board.  It  is  true 
that  in  different  localities  there  are  different  customs  as  to  the 
division  of  work  and  the  amount  of  freedom  of  action  allowed  to 
the  high  school  principal.  It  is  true  in  the  second  place  that  what 
might  obtain  in  a  small  community,  where  the  superintendent  can 
be  in  close  touch  with  every  individual  working  with  him,   could 
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not  be  found  in  a  large  city  where,  because  of  the  size  of  the  sys- 
tem, many  details  must  be  delegated  by  the  superintendent  to 
subordinates — deputies,  principals,  secretaries,  and  others. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that,  in  any  case,  it  is  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  draw  a  distinct  line,  on  one  side  of 
which  the  principal  does  all  of  his  work,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
which  the  superintendent  goes  about  his  tasks.  I  recognize  these 
facts,  but  at  the  same  time  I  know  that  my  work  would  have  been 
more  efficient  as  a  beginning  principal  if  there  had  been  in  my 
mind  a  clearer  conception  of  not  only  what  my  superintendent 
and  board  did  expect  of  me,  but  also  that  which,  in  the  nature  of 
the  situation,  they  had  a  right  to  expect.  My  administering  of 
the  school  would  have  been  far  better,  I  feel  sure,  if  on  the  one 
hand  I  had  known  to  what  degree  I  could  develop  my  own 
initiative  and  carry  out  my  own  plans,  and  on  the  other  hand 
I  had  been  made  conscious  of  what  I  ought  to  expect  from  the 
superintendent  in  the  way  of  supervision,  suggestion,  consulta-  | 
tion,  and  the  like. 

I  wish  that  I  had  been  told  something  about  programs  of 
study — that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  certain  technique  in  connec- 
tion with  the  making  out  of  a  school  program  and  programs  for  } 
individual  teachers  and  pupils.  After  trying  various  combina- 
tions of  subjects  and  periods,  experience  teaching  me  what  I  wish 
I  had  known,  I  found  out  that  different  types  of  work  can  be  done 
better  at  different  times  in  the  school  day;  that  making  a  program 
for  a  school  means  far  more  than  inserting  the  subjects  which 
must  be  given  into  whatever  available  periods  there  may  be  until 
all  periods  are  full  and,  if  the  luck  be  good,  there  are  no  subjects 
left  over;  that  it  is  possible  to  arrange  a  balanced  program;  and 
that  there  is  a  very  noticeable  correlation  between  a  well  arranged 
program  and  efficient  work  in  the  school.  I  wish  that  I  had 
known,  also,  that  there  is  a  better  way  of  making  a  school  program 
than  that  familiarly  called  the  "juggling"  method.  This  method 
consists  in  taking  the  various  elements  entering  into  the  pro- 
gram— teachers,  subjects,  available  rooms,  and  periods  to  be 
used — and  by  trying  first  one  combination  and  then  another, 
arriving  at  some  more  or  less  satisfactory  arrangement.  When 
the  manipulator  of  such  a  scheme  has  gone  far  enough  into  the 
several  thousand  possible  combinations  to  assure  himself  that  no 
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human  mind  could  do  any  better  than  his  latest  try,  he  stops,  and 
lo,  there  is  his  program!  I  wish  that  I  had  known  that  there  is  a 
science  of  program  making,  of  the  type  worked  out  by  Head- 
master Richardson,  of  Boston,  which  has  been  so  developed  that 
the  number  of  conflicts  and  irregularities  has  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  the  time  and  nervous  energy  of  the  program  maker 
conserved  to  a  large  extent. 

I  would  have  been  a  better  principal  had  I  known  how  to 
formulate  the  curriculum  or  curriculums  of  the  high  school.  My 
information  in  that  line  was  all  too  meagre,  and  had  been  obtained 
in  a  somewhat  superficial  manner.  Upon  the  occasion  of  an 
examination  to  determine  my  fitness  to  be  granted  a  certificate 
to  teach,  I  was  asked  to  outline  the  curriculums  suitable  for  a  high 
school  of  a  certain  size.  I  now  believe  that  the  question  itself  was 
faulty,  because  it  said  nothing,  as  I  remember  it,  about  the 
character  of  the  community  where  the  hypothetical  high  school 
was  located ;  but  at  that  time  I  was  blissfully  unaware  that  this 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  question,  and  my  answer  was  at  once 
forthcoming.  It  so  happened  that  I  had  just  been  reading  the 
prospectus  of  a  private  school  which  advertised  itself  well.  In 
this  prospectus  appeared  the  three  curriculums  of  the  school — the 
College  Preparatory,  the  General,  and  the  Commercial.  By 
visualizing  the  pages  of  that  pamphlet  as  I  had  read  them,  I  was 
able  to  write  down  with  no  difficulty  at  all  three  curriculums. 
This  particular  effort  on  my  part  may  have  satisfied  the  examiners 
(I  was  granted  the  certificate),  but  my  understanding  of  the 
philosophy  underlying  the  determining  of  a  curriculum  was 
certainly  not  revealed  by  the  answer.  .;  I  wish  that  I  had  known, 
before  I  became  a  high  school  principal,  that  curriculums  should 
be  made  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  community  which  the  high  school 
is  serving,  and  should  not  be  some  sort  of  rigid  molds  by  means  of 
which  all  children  in  all  communities  should  be  forced  to  become 
the  same  kind  of  a  finished  product. '  It  would  have  been  well  had 
I  known  that  the  maker  of  a  curriculum  must  carefully  and 
intelligently  study  not  only  the  general  trend  of  educational 
progress  and  the  best  school  practices,  but  also  the  character  of 
those  with  whom  his  particular  school  has  to  do;  and  must  see  to 
it  that  the  number  and  nature  of  the  curriculums  offered,  as  well 
as  the  subjects  contained  therein,  not  only  pass  the  test  of 
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pedagogical  soundness  but  definitely  and  maximally  serve  the 
largest  possible  number  of  those  in  the  community  for  whom  the 
school  is  put  into  operation. 

In  connection  with  the  making  of  curriculums  I  wish  that  I  had 
known  the  value  of  recognizing  and  adequately  providing  for  the 
extra-curricular  or  extra-class  activities.  That  such  activities 
existed,  I  was  well  aware,  much  of  my  service  as  a  youngster  in 
the  profession  having  consisted  in  taking  care  of  the  athletics, 
assisting  in  dramatics,  leading  the  singing,  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
school  paper,  and  serving  as  a  more  or  less  watchful  chaperon  at 
sundry  school  functions;  but  that  these  very  natural  and  com- 
mendable expressions  of  the  social  instincts  of  the  boys  and  girls, 
using  the  term  social  in  its  largest  sense,  had  great  educational 
possibilities,  and  because  of  this  fact  should  be  provided  for  as 
carefully  and  professionally  as  the  scholastic  side  of  their  school 
life,  did  not  occur  to  me.  It  would  have  meant  a  great  deal  to  me 
if,  before  I  became  a  high  school  principal,  I  had  been  made  to 
understand  the  great  range  or  opportunity  for  constructive 
educational  practice  afforded  by  the  extra-curricular  activities  of 
the  typical  high  school. 

I  wish  that  I  had  known  in  the  beginning  that  one  of  the 
best  ways,  if,  indeed,  not  the  best  way,  of  teaching  true  democracy 
to  our  high  school  boys  and  girls  is  through  the  encouragement 
and  direction  of  an  intelligent,  voluntary,  and  cooperating 
participation  in  those  affairs  in  the  life  of  the  school  which  occur 
outside  of  the  regular  class-room  work.  I  wish  that  I  had  known 
of  the  value  of  the  assembly,  the  debating  club,  the  current  events 
association,  and  the  school  garden  club,  to  mention  only  a  few  of 
the  many  expressions  of  the  group  instinct  and  organizing 
tendency  so  prominent  in  young  people  of  the  high  school  age.  I 
wish  that  I  had  been  given  the  feeling  that  these  and  similar 
activities  exist  not  because  they  are  tolerated  by  an  indulgent 
principal  and  faculty,  but  because  they  have  a  distinct  purpose  in 
the  education  of  the  boys  and  girls — the  development  of  self- 
control,  good  judgment,  ability  to  plan  and  execute,  and  the 
power  to  work  together  in  a  group  to  achieve  a  mutually  agreed 
upon  and  desired  end.  That  this  conception  of  the  function  of 
the  extra-curricular  activities  entails  the  recognition  of  the  need 
of  a  trained  leadership  on  the  part  of  the  principal  is  very 
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true,  and  I  wish  that  I  had  realized  all  of  this  before  I  became  a 
principal. 

I  wish  that  I  had  known  what  to  do  with  book  agents.  I 
hasten  to  explain  that  I  was  never  bothered  by  the  agent,  but  by 
the  necessity  of  passing  judgment  on  his  book.  In  those  states 
where  there  are  not  state-wide  adoptions,  and  where  the  individ- 
ual schools  make  book  selections,  it  is  refreshing  to  have  men 
from  the  different  companies  drop  around  to  tell  us  the  latest 
gossip  from  all  along  the  firing  line  (they  frequently  have  news  of 
vacancies);  and  I  am  sure  that  we  who  are  cheered  by  their 
coming  would  feel  a  distinct  loss  if  they  ceased  to  call.  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  their  books  I  should  have  liked  book  agents  from 
the  start.  But  when  I  became  a  high  school  principal  I  had  no 
basis  which  was  professionally  good  for  choosing  books.  There 
was  always  the  recommendation  of  the  agent,  who  seemed  to  me 
generally  to  be  prejudiced  in  favor  of  that  particular  book.  I 
could  look  at  the  color  of  the  binding,  the  type,  the  number  of 
illustrations  and  the  size  of  the^book;  I  could  ask  the  price  and 
whether  old  books  published  by  another  firm  would  be  accepted 
in  exchange;  but  that  was  about  as  far  as  I  could  go. 

I  wish  that  I  had  had  professional  standards  by  which  the  books 
to  be  considered  might  have  been  measured — certain  funda- 
mental questions  regarding  the  author's  purpose;  his  means  of 
achieving  this  purpose  and  his  success  in  so  doing;  his  pedagogical 
creed  as  revealed  in  the  book;  the  psychological  soundness  of  the 
presentation  of  the  subject  matter  in  view  of  the  age  and  develop- 
ment of  the  pupils  who  were  to  use  the  book;  and  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  book  to  the  specific  situation  in  which  it  was  to  be 
used  in  my  school.  I  have  later  found  out  that  it  is  possible  to 
have  some  such  standards,  and  through  study  to  attain  a  degree  of 
proficiency  in  their  application ;  but  I  might  have  been  saved  some 
unsound  choosing  of  text-books  had  I  known  this  before  I  became 
a  principal.  I  wish  also  that  I  had  realized,  in  determining  what 
book  shall  be  used,  the  great  value  of  the  judgment  of  the  teacher 
who  is  to  use  the  book  and  who  knows  the  class  with  all  of  the 
attendant  circumstances.  I  feel  now  that  the  opinion  of  the  class 
teacher  i s  worth  a  great  deal ,  and  that  there  should  always  be  consul- 
tation between  principal,  head  of  department,  if  there  be  such, and 
teacher  before  a  definite  decision  regarding  a  text-book  is  made. 
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I  wish  that  I  had  known  more  about  the  measurement  of  results 
in  teaching  and  the  determination  of  progress  of  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  It  is  true  that  I  had  some  more  or  less  satisfactory  means 
for  determining  the  comparative  rating  of  teachers  and  the 
standing  of  pupils,  but  I  am  sure  that  I  did  not  realize  the  greater 
accuracy  which  is  attainable  through  the  use  of  standard  measure- 
ments and  scales.  I  wish  that  I  had  been  initiated  into  the  use  of 
at  least  a  few  tests  and  scales,  in  order  that  my  judgment,  as  well 
as  the  judgment  of  the  teachers  working  with  me,  might  have  been 
corrected  or  confirmed  from  time  to  time.  I  wish  that  the  falli- 
bility of  my  personal  judgment,  unsupported  by  some  sort  of  a 
measure  outside  myself,  had  been  revealed  to  me,  as  well  as  the 
great  need  of  having  some  standardized  means  of  measuring  the 
achievement  of  teachers  and  pupils.  I  wish  also  that  having  been 
enlightened  thus  far  I  had  been  instructed  how  to  use  the  results 
of  the  tests  I  applied ;  for  tests  and  scales  are  of  value  only  as  their 
findings  are  used  to  improve  instruction. 

I  wish  that  I  had  known  how  to  keep  the  records  of  my  school 
in  an  accurate  and  intelligent  manner.  That  there  is  more  to  the 
keeping  of  records  than  the  putting  down  of  scholastic  marks  I 
had  not  thought;  and  that  from  the  record  card  of  a  pupil  in  the 
high  school  one  ought  to  be  able  to  get  a  cross  section  of  his  entire 
personality — scholastic,  social,  and  physical  elements  combined — 
had  not  entered  my  mind.  I  wish  that  I  had  known  that  there  are 
standard  record  cards  which  recognize  the  need  of  recording  the 
results  of  all  the  activities  of  the  pupils  of  a  school;  but  I  wish 
even  more  that  I  had  had  such  an  understanding  of  the  value  of 
this  information  to  the  principal  and  those  associated  with  him, 
who  are  interested  in  the  complete  training  as  well  as  the  moral 
and  vocational  guidance  of  the  boys  and  girls,  that  I  should  have 
originated,  had  it  been  necessary,  some  scheme  of  comprehensive 
records.  I  wish  that  I  had  known  what  is  the  best  kind  of  a  report 
card  to  send  home  to  the  parents,  and  the  purpose,  form, 
frequency,  and  method  of  marking  of  such  a  card.  If  I  had  been 
led  to  think  that  there  are  qualities  and  traits  of  the  pupil,  his 
relative  standing  in  his  class  or  section,  his  extra-class  participa-i 
tion,  and  his  attitude  toward  opportunities  and  responsibilities! 
which  are  as  worthy  to  be  recorded  on  his  report  card  as  are  his 
scholastic  grades,  his  absences  and  the  number  of  times  that  he 
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has  come  late  to  school,  I  feel  that  I  should  have  been  a  better 
principal. 

I  wish  that  I  had  realized  that  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  a  high 
school  principal,  at  least  in  all  situations  where  the  size  of  the 
school  makes  it  possible,  should  consist  of  the  supervision  of 
teaching,  and  that  I  had  known  more  about  supervision.  I  wish 
that  it  had  been  borne  in  upon  me  before  I  became  a  principal  that 
supervision  does  not  mean  spasmodic  and  short  visits  to  first  one 
class  and  then  another,  nor  does  it  mean  going  into  a  room  with 
an  idea  of  investigating  the  ventilation,  of  finding  out  whether 
there  is  crayon  or  paper  on  the  floor,  or  of  seeking  for  evidence 
that  will  convict  the  teacher  of  present  or  past  inability  to  control 
the  discipline  of  the  room.  I  wish  that  I  had  felt  that  supervision 
is  more  of  a  professional  opportunity  than  an  administrative  duty, 
and  that  the  purpose  of  supervision  is  to  help  the  teacher  do  better 
teaching.  I  now  have  reached  several  definite  conclusions, 
conclusions  which  would  have  been  of  help  to  me  when  I  became 
a  high  school  principal. 

A  principal,  in  carrying  out  his  supervision  of  instruction, 
must  be  guided  by  certain  ideals  if  he  is  to  measure  up  to 
the  opportunities  which  are  his  in  this  part  of  his  work.  Some  of 
these  ideals,  briefly  stated,  are  as  follows:  All  supervision  must  be 
helpfjil. — A  supervisor  who  purposely  or  thoughtlessly  makes  it 
harder  for  a  teacher  to  do  his  best  work  is  not  worthy  of  the  name. 
He  is  there  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  teacher  and  the  class  to 
do  better  those  things  which  together  they  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish. The  supervisor  must  be  friendly. — ^The  best  results  from 
supervision  can  never  be  obtained  unless  there  is  the  most  cordial 
and  friendly  relationship  existing  between  teacher  and  supervisor. 
Teachers  should  welcome  the  visits  of  the  supervisor;  and  such  an 
attitude  will  never  be  found  where  there  is  the  suspicion  of  un- 
friendliness. The  supervisor  should  be  fair. — I  was  talking 
recently  with  a  teacher  who  was  speaking  about  a  supervisor 
whose  work  she  thought  very  much  worth  while,  and  she  gave  as 
the  greatest  reasons  for  his  success  that  he  was  friendly,  "always 
the  same,**  and /atr.  It  is  difficult  adequately  to  define  the  word 
"fair,"  but  in  this  connection  it  means  the  ability  to  recognize  and 
give  credit  for  the  other  person's  point  of  view.  I  wish  that  I  had 
felt  as  strongly  as  I  do  now  that  a  supervisor  is  not  to  issue  orders 
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as  to  how  he  wants  something  done,  but  is  to  ask  the  teacher  why 
certain  things  are  being  done  as  they  are,  and  then  to  discuss  with 
that  teacher  if  the  results  desired  are  worthy  and  if  the  means  used 
are  efficient  to  achieve  the  results.  Every  teacher  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  explain  why  he  is  doing  his  work  as  he  is.  It 
seen^  to  me  that  real  supervision  consists  in  taking  for  granted 
that  each  teacher  has  aims  and  motives  in  all  of  his  teaching 
practices,  in  encouraging  the  teacher  to  explain  to  the  supervisor 
these  aims  and  motives,  and  then,  through  (rank  and  friendly 
discussion,  in  coming  to  an  agreement  either  that  the  practices  in 
use  by  the  teacher  are  the  best  under  the  conditions,  or  that 
others,  and  what  others,  are  better. 

All  supervision  should  be  constructive.  This  means,  in  terms 
of  practice,  that  the  visiting  of  the  class,  although  this  has  value,  is 
never  s  11  ffideq^^ Class- room  visits  should  be  followed  by  confer- 
ences wi^^j^^^^r  visited,  an^l  instead  of  general  praise  or 
generaltfl^^^^^Hven,  specific  details  of  the  teaching  process, 
as  reveH^^^^^^ftsits,  should  be  discussed.  A  teacHer~Has 
every  rign^^^^HDielp  from  the  visit  of  a  supervisor ;  and  this 
help  can  best  uH^^by  talking  over  the  teacher's  work  as  soon 
as  possible  after  tBvif  it  has  been  made.  I  should  like  very  much 
to  have  had  thes^fcints  of  view  regarding  the  importance,  the 
professional  valul^nd  the  great  need  of  the  supervising  of 
teaching,  before  I  became  a  high  school  principal. 

I  wish  that  I  had  known  more  about  how  to  handle  teachers. 
Some  one  has  said  that  of  the  three  groups  with  which  a  principal 
must  get  along — parents,  pupils,  and  teachers — the  teachers  are 
the  ones  who  cause  him  the  most  anxiety.  I  do  not  care  to  com- 
ment onthis  statement.as  such  comparisons  are  generally  fruitless 
and  unpleasant,  but  it  is  unqualifiedly  true  that  the  success  of  a 
high  school  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  cooperation  which  exists 
among  the  teachers  and  between  the  teachers  and  the  principal ; 
and  one  of  the  most  necessary  tasks  of  a  principal  is  to  secure  a 
high  degree  of  such  cooperation.  It  is  hard  to  lay  down  fixed  rules, 
but  I  believe  that  I  should  have  been  helped  as  a  beginner  if  I 
had  fully  recognized  the  following  principles.  The  principal 
should  find  out  what  each  teacher  can  do,  or  thinks  he  can  do, 
best,  should  give  him  an  opportunity  to  do  that  task,  or  to 
co&perate  with  other  teachers  in  doing  it,  should  help  him,  as  far 
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as  possible,  to  do  it  increasingly  better,  and  should  always  give 
him  credit  for  what  he  does  or  has  done.  No  principal  has  a  right 
to  take  to  himself  credit  for  results  which  have  come  because  of 
the  ability  of  teachers ;  and  one  of  the  best  ways  for  a  principal  to 
insure  the  success  of  his  school  is  to  subordinate  himself  and  let  it 
be  known  that  certsiin  desirable  conditions  which  are  easily  seen 
in  the  school  are  the  results  of  the  efforts,  abilities,  and  devotion 
of  the  teachers  who  are  working  with  him, 

A  principal  should  welcome  suggestions  from  his  teachers,  for 
two  reasons.  The  first  is  this:  In  the  minds  of  the  individual 
teachers  of  a  high  school  faculty  there  are  sure  to  be  very 
valuable  ideas,  administrative,  professional,  sociological,  or 
whatever  they  may  be,  which  ought  to  be  the  common  property  of 
the  whole  group,  to  the  end  that  all  the  teaching  may  be  im- 
proved. The  second  is  that  every  teacher  in  the  entire  high  school 
will  have  a  more  personal  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  school 
outside  of  his  own  class  room  or  department  because  he  is  made  to 
feel  that  his  suggestions  on  any  question  are  always  welcomed.  A 
teacher  who  feels  that  his  efforts  are  appreciated  by  his  principal, 
and  who  is  sure  that  he  is  going  to  get  credit  when  credit  is  due,  is 
both  eager  and  able  to  do  a  higher  grade  of  work  because  of  that 
fact.  I  wish  that  I  had  known  that  before  I  became  a  high  school  . 
principal. 

I  wish  that  I  had  realized  the  importance  of  the  relation  of  the 
high  school  principal  to  the  community  where  he  is  located.  The 
principal  of  the  high  school  should  be  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
town  or  city  where  he  finds  himself,  and  should  be  quick  to 
identify  himself  with  those  agencies  which  make  for  civic  better- 
ment. This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  must  be  a  "joiner," 
but  it  does  mean  that  his  position  demands  that  to  him  the 
citizens  may  look  for  leadership  and  social  service. 

An  agent  recently  called  upon  me  and  generously  offered  to  sell 
for  a  ''ridiculously  small  amount"  a  home  reading  course  in  law. 
This  man,  with  a  zeal  that  in  some  causes  would  have  been  highly 
commendable,  tried  to  convince  me  that  I  should  become  legally 
trained  for  two  reasons.  The  first  of  these  was  patent.  If  I  should 
leave  the  teaching  profession,  as  many  men  were  doing,  this  law 
course  would  make  it  possible  for  me  at  once  to  enter  what  would 
prove  to  be,  according  to  the  agent,  a  much  more  lucrative  profes- 
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sion.  The  second  reason  was  more  subtle.  The  agent  asked  me  how 
old  I  was;  said  that  if  I  planned  to  remain  in  the  teaching  profession 
it  would  behoove  me  soon  to  find  a  permanent  place ;  and  affirmed 
that  having  found  such  a  place  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
make  myself  "solid"  with  the  to>\Tispeople  and  the  school  com- 
mittee. With  the  citizens  this  could  be  accomplished  by  joining 
various  fraternal  orders,  some  church,  or  organizations  in  which 
citizens  of  the  different  walks  of  life  in  the  community  are  inter- 
ested. With  the  school  committee — and  here  comes  the  law 
course — it  could  be  brought  about  by  my  ability  to  talk  law  with 
the  lawyer  member  of  the  committee  who,  properly  impressed  by 
this,  would  say  promptly  and  continuously  "We'll  keep  this 
man !";  by  my  ability  to  argue  well  with  the  doctor  member  whose 
trained  mind  would  admiringly  recognize  the  high  quality  of 
training  which  my  "lOO  lessons  by  mail"  law  course  had  given  me; 
and  by  my  ability  to  help  the  business  man  member  of  the  com- 
mittee with  legal  advice,  free,  when  he  happened  to  be  in  any 
difficulty  needing  the  expert  help  of  a  lawyer.  A  most  logical 
program,  indeed,  but  most  vicious  in  principle! 

I  wish  that  I  had  known  before  I  became  a  high  school  principal 
that  the  only  way  to  make  oneself  "solid"  with  one's  community 
.,  is  by  rendering  such  a  high  type  of  service  that  those  whom  he 
serves  feel  that  the  work  demands  his  retention.  That  a  principal 
can  render  a  greater  service  by  identifying  himself  with  different 
organizations  in  the  town  or  city,  I  well  believe.  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  he  might  not  be  made  more  efficient  in  service  because 
of  having  studied  law.  But  the  motive  underlying  his  every 
action  must  be  that  of  desiring  to  serve  better  those  with  whom 
and  for  whom  he  is  privileged  to  work. 

And  finally,  and  by  no  means  the  least  in  importance,  I  wish 
that  it  could  have  been  revealed  to  me  that  that  principal  can  do 
the  greatest  service  who  is  the  most  "human."  I  have  tried  to 
make  it  my  practice  as  a  principal  to  know  the  young  people  who 
come  under  my  care,  to  know  their  people,  their  home  conditions, 
their  ambitions,  their  good  times,  their  disappointments,  and  all 
the  circumstances  surrounding  them  while  they  are  in  school.  I 
have  tried  to  know  the  occupation  or  profession  of  the  father,  to 
meet  him  personally,  if  that  is  in  any  way  possible,  to  write  home 
;^  commending  letters,  to  send  a  greeting  to  a  pupil  who  may  have 
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been  long  ill, — in  short,  to  do  everything  possible  to  establish  a 
strong,  unbreakable  contact  between  the  school  and  the  homes 
from  which  the  boys  and  girls  come.  I  have  come  to  realize  the 
pleasure  that  it  gives  to  a  father  to  have  the  principal  able  to  call 
him  by  name  when  he  happens  to  meet  him  on  the  street  or  at 
some  gathering,  and  able  to  give  him  the  school  news  of  his  boy  or 
girl.  It  is  worth  a  vast  amount  of  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of 
any  principal  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  those  who  are  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  school.  Differences  can  far  more 
easily  be  adjusted,  and  suspicions  aroused  with  a  great  deal  more 
difficulty,  if  the  principal  has  shown  himself  eager  to  know  the 
people  at  home  and  to  understand  their  point  of  view.  I  have 
come  to  realize,  too,  that  a  high  school  is  often  judged  by  the 
impression  given  the  public  by  its  principal,  and  that  the  school 
whose  principal  is  not  known  to  the  fathers  and  mothers,  and  who 
apparently  does  not  want  to  be  known  to  them,  is  going  to  have 
unfavorable  criticism  where  perhaps  it  may  seem  unjustified. 
A  "human"  principal  not  only  knows  the  home  folks,  but  he 
knows  in  an  intimate  and  friendly  way  the  boys  and  girls  them- 
selves. Since  the  end  and  purpose  of  all  of  the  work  of  a  high 
school  principal  is  to  make  it  possible  for  the  young  people  in  the 
school  to  live  better  and  more  purposefully  efficient  lives  now  and 
as  they  grow  older,  he  ought  to  be  inspired  by  the  privilege  of 
service  that  is  his;  and  as  much  as  he  may  train  the  mind,  and  as 
carefully  as  he  may  develop  his  technique,  he  must  never  forget 
that  the  biggest  need  that  young  people  have  in  the  difficult  time 
of  life  where  high  school  finds  them  is  the  uplift  which  comes  from 
the  understanding  and  sympathizing  heart  of  a  real  friend,  one 
who  "knows  all  about  them  and  is  still  their  friend."  I  know  that 
I  had  a  glimpse  of  this  before  I  became  a  principal,  but  I  wish  that 
the  vision  that  I  had  of  this  splendid  opportunity  for  friendship 
and  for  helpful,  human  companionship  with  young  people  had 
been  much  clearer  and  stronger.  For  then  I  would  have  been 
sure  that  here  is  a  profession  where  a  real  man  can  do  real  service. 


WHAT  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  A  HIGH  , 
SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL  SHOULD  HAVE* 

By  FRANK  V.  THOMPSON 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Boston,  Mass. 

My  thesis  is  that  a  high  school  principal  should  have  a  good 
general  and  liberal  education  in  addition  to  his  graduate  profes- 
sional training,  then  practice  training,  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
experience  as  a  teacher  in  high  school.  The  high  school  principal 
should  possess  at  least  the  Master's  degree.  In  general,  he  should 
study  his  profession  as  closely  and  as  long  as  custom  now  demands 
of  the  doctor  or  the  lawyer. 

A  study  of  the  salary  situation  of  the  country  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  position  of  superintendent  of  schools  and  that  of  high 
school  principal  have  shown  the  greatest  salary  increases  within 
the  past  ten  years.  This  probably  indicates  that  the  public 
recognizes  the  value  of  the  services  of  these  school  functionaries  in 
a  school  system.  The  function  of  a  high  school  principal  in  a 
community  is  large  indeed,  and  the  public  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly conscious  of  the  fact.  A  larger  proportion  of  our  youth  now 
goes  to  the  high  school.  Soon  it  will  be  the  exception  when  the 
youth  does  not  go  to  high  school,  and  the  high  school  will  be  the 
finishing  school  for  the  majority  of  all  youth  in  the  community. 
The  parent  sees  the  importance  of  the  influences  which  come  to 
his  boy  or  girl  at  this  period,  influences  which  determine  both 
moral  character  and  vocational  fitness  for  life.  The  community 
needs  as  good  a  man  in  the  high  school  as  in  the  doctor's  office. 
The  social  stake  is  at  least  as  great. 

Consequently  the  high  school  principal  should  be  a  trained 
professional  man  with  competent  education  and  adequate  ex- 
perience. In  general  he  should  possess  a  sound  educational 
psychology  and  a  competent  educational  philosophy,  and  be 
capable  of  efficient  business  management. 

As  the  doctor  knows  anatomy,  the  lawyer  cases,  so  the  high 
school  principal  should  know  the  principles  of  education.    That 

*  Address  givex>  before  the  Secondary  Education  Section  of  the  Annual  Alumni 
Conferences,  Teacheis  College,  February  20,  1920. 
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he  should  know  the  fundamentals  of  educational  psychology 
means  that  he  should  be  expert  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
learning  process.  He  should  be  able  to  apply  directly  and  inti- 
mately the  psychological  law  of  learning,  that  the  mind  proceeds 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 
This  means  in  its  practical  applications  to  high  school  situations 
that  the  high  school  principal  can  plan  and  supervise  progressive 
steps  in  high  school  subjects,  that  he  will  know  when  the  teaching 
is  over  the  heads  of  the  pupils.  With  such  an  equipment  the 
principal  will  be  better  able  to  know  why  pupils  fail,  especially  in 
the  first  year  of  the  course,  and  why  they  fail  in  English,  the 
mother  tongue,  in  larger  proportion  often  than  in  seemingly 
abstruse  subjects.  The  modern  high  school  principal  should 
know  the  literature  on  intelligence  tests  and  be  able  to  apply  these 
tests.  Expert  in  this  line,  he  could  test  his  failing  pupils  to  deter- 
mine whether  failure  is  in  the  pupil  or  in  the  teaching.  The 
high  school  principal  should  know  the  theory  and  practice  of 
supervised  study,  so  little  adopted  in  senior  high  schools  and  yet 
so  common  in  junior  high  schools. 

Passing  to  the  field  of  educational  philosophy,  the  high  school 
principal  should  know  the  aims  and  purposes  of  secondary  educa- 
tion. What  are  the  aims  behind  the  course  of  study  and  schctol 
curriculums?  Training  for  citizenship,  for  vocation,  education 
for  the  use  of  leisure  time,  health  education  as  well  as  mental 
acquirement.  What  are  the  implications  of  these  various  aims 
and  how  ineffective  are  our  present  attainments,  and  where  is  the 
path  of  progress!  How  shall  we  motivate  our  courses?  Shall  we 
urge  knowledge  upon  our  pupils  for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  on  the 
basis  of  deferred  values,  or  for  the  purpose  of  successful  careers, 
or  for  the  service  of  others?  Do  we  recognize  and  interpret  the 
keynote  of  contemporaneous  civilization?  Are  we  shaping  lives 
for  self  or  for  service?  The  modern  high  school  principal  needs 
indeed  to  be  a  philosopher.  The  day  of  the  hack  worker  has  gone, 
even  for  the  worker. 

And,  lastly,  in  the  field  of  business  management:  The  public  is 
devoting  more  and  more  of  its  treasure  to  the  school,  particularly 
to  the  high  school.  The  high  school  principal  has  a  responsibility 
for  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  his  school  organization.  Care 
and  economy  mean  more  funds  for  education.    We  might  raise 
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salaries  on  what  is  now  wasted.  In  industry  with  rising  labor 
costs  has  come  greater  attention  to  individual  economies.  The 
school  cannot  escape  the  tendency.  Does  the  high  school  prin- 
cipal know  whether  or  not  he  is  getting  full  efficiency  from  his 
organization?  Is  the  work  evenly  divided?  Are  teachers  over- 
worked or  underworked?  Are  pupil  divisions  evenly  constructed? 
Are  program  difficulties  solved?  The  high  school  principal  needs 
in  his  equipment  the  engineer's  capacity.  He  is  an  educational 
engineer.  The  high  school  program  indeed  is  an  engineering 
problem  if  effectively  constructed.  No  system  of  making  a  high 
school  program  on  the  trial  and  error  method  is  defensible.  From 
mathematical  reasons  it  must  be  faulty.  No  mechanical  method 
of  making  a  program  is  adequate,  for  the  result  is  wrong  and  the 
pupils  and  teachers  are  the  necessary  victims.  A  high  school 
program  must  be  scientifically  constructed  if  it  is  to  be  accepted  as 
adequate  to  the  situation  presented.  Poor  high  school  programs 
are  responsible  to-day  for  great  waste  in  money  in  the  employ- 
ment of  unnecessary  teachers,  in  the  wrong  distribution  of 
work,  in  preventing  pupils'  range  of  choice  of  subjects,  and  in 
unnecessary  worry  and  confusion  throughout  the  organization. 
The  professionally  trained  high  school  principal  can  easily  find  a 
way  out  of  the  program  difficulties.  The  struggle  against  this 
universal  problem  has  developed  some  program  geniuses  and  their 
discoveries  are  not  esoteric  but  open  and  free  to  those  who  wish  to 
adopt  their  ideas. 

The  above  discussion  is  suggestive  enough  perhaps  to  indicate 
the  validity  of  the  thesis  set  up  by  the  speaker — namely,  that 
the  modern  high  school  principal  needs  to  be  a  professionally  as 
well  as  an  academically  trained  man  or  woman  and  that  the  field 
of  his  operations  and  the  importance  of  the  interests  under  his 
control  demand  that  such  public  servants  be  as  well  trained  as 
those  in  the  recognized  professions  are  in  their  professional 
equipments. 


TWENTY  YEARS  OF  NURSING  IN  TEACHERS 

COLLEGE* 

By  M.  ADELAIDE  NUTTING 
Professor  of  Nursing  and  Health,  Teachers  College 

It  is  my  very  great  privilege  to  extend  to  all  who  are  present 
with  us  to-day, — friends,  co-workers,  old  graduates,  and  present 
students, — b.  most  hearty  welcome.  We  could  not  let  oiu*  twen- 
tieth anniversary  go  by  without  asking  you  to  unite  with  us  in 
celebrating  in  a  modest  way  the  fact  that  we  have  very  nearly 
attained  oiu"  majority. 

In  its  very  nature,  an  anniversary  is  a  time  for  retrospect,  and 
in  these  perilous  days  that  seems  to  be  about  the  only  safe  thing 
to  do.  Certainly  one  dare  not  venture  far  into  speculation  or 
prophesy.  Looking  backward  over  the  twenty  years  of  oiu"  work 
here,  the  time  seems  to  divide  itself  rather  sharply  into  two  peri- 
ods: the  first  decade,  in  which  our  hands  seemed  to  be  tied  and 
progress  was  slow  and  difficult;  and  a  second  decade,  now  just 
closing,  in  which  we  have  been  able,  in  some  measure  at  least,  to 
translate  our  dreams  into  living  realities.  The  event  which  made 
this  possible  has  become  a  date  in  our  history,  and  stands  out  like 
the  Reformation  or  Renaissance,  so  vitally  important  have  its 
effects  been  upon  our  subsequent  life  and  work.  This  event  was 
the  gift,  ten  years  ago,  of  an  endowment  by  our  good  friend  and 
trustee,  Mrs.  Helen  Hartley  Jenkins.  Only  those  who  knew  our 
companitive  helplessness  during  the  first  years  here  can  ever 
fully  understand  the  depth  of  our  gratitude  to  her.  It  is  always 
a  deep  satisfaction  to  remember  that  this  life-giving  help  came 
while  Isabel  Robb,  to  whom  we  owe  the  idea  and  the  banning 
of  this  work,  was  still  living  to  see  it  securely  established. 

This  work  was  primarily  conceived  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  superintendents  of  training  schools  for  nurses  whose 

*Addre88  given  before  the  Nursing  and  Health  Section,  Annual  Alumni  Confer- 
ences, Teachers  College,  February  19,  1920. 
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duties  usually  included  a  good  deal  of  teaching  for  which  they 
were  seldom  prepared.  It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  Isabel 
Robb  was  trained  to  teach  and  was  herself  a  teacher  for  some 
years  before  she  entered  the  field  of  nursing. 

Two  venturesome  students  formed  our  first  class  and  I  recall 
vividly  coming  up  from  Baltimore  that  first  year  to  lecture 
solemnly  to  them  on  the  History  of  Nursing  and  being  much 
impressed  by  their  enthusiasm. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  that  little  group  of  twenty  years  ago  to  the 
crowded  class  rooms  of  to-day  but  I  am  very  sure  that  without 
the  faith  and  devotion  to  an  ideal  which  permeated  those  early 
years,  we  should  not  be  here  enjoying  the  great  opportunities 
which  are  ours.  The  College  gave  us  much,  but  we  also  needed 
much  that  it  could  not  give, — teaching  of  a  kind  that  had  to  be 
drawn  from  many  different  sources.  And  we  were  without  means. 
It  is  inspiring  to  recall  that  the  expenses  of  that  period  were 
almost  entirely  met  by  the  contributions  of  nurses,  chiefly  heads 
of  training  schools,  who  paid  the  salary  of  the  instructor  in  charge 
of  our  students,  and  of  some  of  the  lecturers,  who  came  in  some 
instances  at  their  own  expense  for  several  successive  years  to 
give  the  needed  instruction  on  hospital  and  training  school  mat- 
ters. The  instructor  herself,  Anna  AUine,  gave  up  more  lucrative 
work  to  devote  herself  in  the  most  self-sacrificing  way  all  those 
years  to  hold  the  courses  and  the  little  group  of  students  together. 

With  the  freedom  which  the  endowment  gave  us  to  really 
seriously  attack  our  problem,  we  reached  the  dignity  of  a  depart- 
ment,  and. were  able  to  organize  and  enlarge  our  work  in  order 
to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  nurses  outside  of  hospitals  and  train- 
ing schools,  who  were  engaged  in  the  various  forms  of  alleviative, 
preventive  and  educational  work  which  are  now  grouped  under 
the  head  of  public  health  nursing.  Better,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  way  of  showing  what  the  new  powers  meant  to  our  growth 
will  be  the  records. 

In  the  first  ten  years  there  were  74  students  registered;  in  the 
second  ten  years  there  have  been,  in  all,  somewhat  over  1500. 
But  this,  of  course,  includes  all  registrations, — over  500  summer 
students,  and  those  taking  partial  programs,  among  whom  are 
about  120  senior  students  from  various  schools  of  nursing  whose 
largest  work  lies  in  the  districts  of  the  Henry  Street  Nurses' 
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Settlement,  where  they  are  getting  practical  training  for  the 
public  health  field. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  our  work  here,  the  attitude  of  the 
Settlement  has  been  one  of  constant  friendly  helpfulness,  and 
our  indebtedness  to  Miss  Wald  in  many  ways  cannot,  I  fear, 
ever  be  quite  fully  expressed.  In  our  anxiety  to  create  some 
kind  of  instruction  which  would  meet  the  need  of  visiting  and 
school  nurses,  I  turned  to  Miss  Wald  for  help,  which  she  un- 
failingly gave;  and  when  the  opportunity  came  to  her  to  enlist 
interest  in  our  needs,  she  made  the  best  possible  use  of  it, — she 
told  our  story  to  Mrs.  Jenkins.  The  cooperation  between  the 
Settlement  and  the  Department  has  become  increasingly  close 
and  effective,  and  it  affords  a  valuable  opportunity  for  training 
or  experience  in  the  field  for  those  students  who  need  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  College  renders  useful  service,  we  trust,  to 
the  Settlement. 

Other  relationships  have  been  established,  notably  that  with 
the  School  of  Nursing  of  the  Prfesbyterian  Hospital,  through 
which  women  desiring  to  secure  a  very  full  and  thorough  prepara- 
tion for  the  various  branches  of  nursing  are  offered  a  five-year 
course,  partly  in  the  College,  and  partly  in  the  Hospital  and  in 
the  public  health  field,  leading  to  a  degree  and  to  a  diploma  in 
Nursing.  We  are  hoping  that  somebody  will  endow  this  work  and 
enable  us  to  develop  a  regular  School  of  Nursing. 

It  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  mention  here  that  there  are 
now  several  schools  of  nursing  in  our  leading  universities,  and  we 
like  to  think  that  we  have  been  serviceable  in  helping  to  prepare 
the  women  to  direct  them.  The  directors  or  deans  of  these  schools 
in  the  Universities  of  Minnesota,  Cincinnati,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Texas,  Washington,  and  recently  of  British  Columbia,  have  all 
been  students  here;  and  one  is  developing  the  new  school  of 
nursing  in  connection  with  the  Union  Medical  College,  Pekin, 
China. 

The  request  for  our  graduates  is  great.  Di|ring  the  last  ten 
years  over  2200  are  recorded,  in  statistics  which  we  have  not  had 
time  or  persons  to  keep  in  any  accurate  or  satisfactory  form. 
About  700  of  these  requests  are  for  public  health  nurses  of  many 
varieties.  The  requests  here  are  all  for  women  of  high  educational 
and  professional  qualifications,  who  in  state,  county,  and  rural 
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health  work  can  handle  the  important  health  and  educational 
problems  that  are  confided  to  their  hands. 

Ten  years  ago,  there  was  no  such  thing,  so  far  as  I  know,  as  a 
full-time  instructor  of  nurses,  trained  for  her  work,  in  any  one  of 
the  fifteen  hundred  or  more  nursing  schools  of  this  country. 
Now  these  instructors  are  in  widespread  demand,  and  in  several 
large  schools  there  are  two  or  three  of  them.  In  1908-09  we  had 
one  request  for  such  a  teacher.  Last  year  we  had  85  requests. 
These  come  from  every  state  and  from  other  countries.  We 
cannoti  of  course,  meet  all  of  the  demands  that  are  pressed  upon 
us,  and  it  is  clear  that  our  effort  in  the  future  must  increasingly 
be  to  throw  our  full  strength  and  energy  into  those  lines  of  work 
in  which  we  believe  we  can  render  the  more  ultimately  useful 
and  important  service. 

While  there  was  no  other  college  providing  the  kind  of  in- 
struction which  graduate  nurses  need,  it  seemed  necessary  for  us 
to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  strengthen  our  educational 
defences  all  along  the  line.  Now,  however,  there  are  a  good  many 
places  in  which  courses  in  public  health  nursing  are  offered;  and, 
spurred  on  by  the  National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing, it  is  pretty  certain  that  more  will  rapidly  arise.  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  find  that  courses  of  training  for  teachers  of 
nursing  are  now  being  developed  in  a  university  in  California, 
under  the  impulse  and  guidance  of  one  of  our  former  students. 
We  hope  this  will  but  lead  the  way  to  as  many  others  as  can  be 
satisfactorily  inaugurated. 

The  problems  in  nursing  to-day  are  manifold,  and  some  of  them 
are  very  conspicuous;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  they 
differ  in  essentials,  though  they  do  in  degree,  from  the  problems 
with  which  every  profession  has  to  struggle.  Each  one  of  these 
professions  (and  "all  of  them,'*  Bernard  Shaw  says,  "are  conspira- 
cies against  the  laity")  seems  to  find  it  necessary  to  exercise  con- 
stant vigilance  to  bring  up  and  maintain  its  work  at  a  level  that 
will  enable  it  to  serve  efficiently  whatever  public  or  private  pur- 
pose it  may  have  been  created  to  serve.  When  Dr.  Bagley  la- 
ments the  low  standards  of  entrance  to  and  preparation  for  the 
profession  of  teaching,  and  declares  that  the  shortage  of  teachers  is 
so  serious  that  something  like  a  million  children  cannot  be  properly 
taught  at  present,  I  feel  somewhat  more  reconciled  to  the  con- 
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stant  attacks  upon  nursing  because  there  are  not  enough  nurses 
to  take  care  of  all  the  sick  people,  many  of  whom  under  fairer 
and  juster  conditions  of  living  need  not  be  sick  or  injured.  And 
I  perceive  that,  notwithstanding  the  shortage  of  teachers,  of 
doctors  in  rural  districts,  and  of  many  other  useful  kinds  of 
workers,  the  remedy  does  not  seem  to  them  to  lie  in  the  hasty 
creation  of  vast  numbers  of  workers  of  inferior  education  and 
general  equipment,  but  rather  in  an  opposing  effort  to  hold  up 
good  requirements  for  entrance,  to  improve  constantly  methods 
of  training  and  conditions  of  work,  and  make  that  branch  of 
human  activity  a  desirable  and  happy  one  to  enter. 

It  is  quite  impossible  now  to  do  more  than  touch  upon  some 
of  the  more  outstanding  aspects  of  our  work  during  the  past 
twenty  years.  But  I  could  not  close  without  paying  our  affec- 
tionate tribute  to  Dean  Russell,  who  has  so  loyally  stood  by 
us  in  all  our  vicissitudes;  to  the  entire  teaching  staff  of  the 
College,  who  have  never  failed  to  respond  to  any  appeal  of  ours 
in  the  fullest  possible  measure;  and  also  to  Dr.  Bigelow  whose 
kindly,  generous,  and  sympathetic  support  of  the  members  of 
his  staff  has  been  so  helpful  that  he  seems  to  establish  a  new 
conception  of  the  province  of  an  administrator.  And  of  the 
complete  devotion  of  our  own  immediate  staff  of  professors,  in- 
structors and  secretarial  force  no  words  can  ever  tell;  the 
problems  of  one  are  the  problems  of  all,  and  each  has  poured 
forth  her  energy  with  unmeasiu'ed  generosity,  each  has  created 
and  given  something  of  unique  value  beyond  her  stated  task. 
To  our  lecturers,  upon  whom  we  lean  heavily  for  special  forms 
of  teaching,  we  wish  to  acknowledge  our  constant  indebtedness. 
What,  for  instance,  could  we  possibly  say  of  what  Dr.  Winslow 
has  meant  to  us? 

Teachers  College  is  notable,  throughout,  for  its  spirit  of  free- 
dom and  cooperation;  and  in  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  any 
fruitful  results  which  we  may  have  achieved  are  largely  due  to 
this.  We  know  this  will  hold  true  of  the  future,  in  which  we  shall 
be  called  upon  to  develop  steadily  along  many  paths.  The  estab- 
lishment of  this  course  first  brought  the  education  of  nurses 
definitely  within  the  province  of  the  University  and  our  work  of 
the  past  years  has  been  to  carry  it  further  in  that  direction.  The 
work  of  the  future  will  be  to  place  it  upon  a  sound  and  stable 
economic  basis. 


HORACE  MANN  STUDIES  IN  PRIMARY 

EDUCATION 

The  Course  of  Study  and  the  Program  in  the 

Project  Method 

by  gertrude  i.  bigelow 

Teacher  of  First  Grade,  Horace  Mann  School,  Teachers  College 

In  making  a  report  upon  the  practical  working  out  of  the 
project  method  in  the  elementary  grades  of  the  Horace  Mann 
School,  certain  aspects  of  the  work  can  perhaps  be  most  success- 
fully and  helpfully  discussed  by  attempting  to  answer  a  question 
often  raised  by  persons  professionally  interested  in  teaching, 
namely,  *What  becomes  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  weekly 
school  program  in  classes  given  over  to  the  project  type  of  or- 
ganization?" 

Consider  the  class  room  procedure  of  one  of  the  first  grades  in 
Horace  Mann  School.  The  school  program  of  former  days  has 
largely  disappeared.  Th^  regularly  scheduled  allotments  of  time 
are  those  given  to  recess,  luncheon,  and  the  visits  of  special 
teachers  in  drawing,  music,  industrial  arts,  and  physical  training. 
The  remainder  of  the  day  is  disposed  of  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher  and  pupils  who  co5perate  in  making  a  daily  program 
based  upon  their  needs  at  the  time  as  expressed  in  individual  and 
group  projects.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  daily  program 
showing  the  allotment  of  time.  The  item  "Housekeeping"  has 
reference  to  the  last  activity  of  the  morning  which  consists  in 
putting  the  room  in  order  for  the  following  day.  In  this  con- 
nection every  child  is  led  to  feel  a  responsibility  for  the  care  and 
orderliness  of  personal  and  class  room  equipment. 

In  the  Horace  Mann  School  the  customary  organization  of  the 
school  by  grades  is  observed  from  the  kindergarten  through  the 
high  school. 
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PROGRAM 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

9:00-10:00 
Industrial 

9:00-9:15 
Chapel 

9:00-9:30 

Discussion 

and 
Story  Hour 

9KX)-9:i5 
Assembly 

9:00-9:15 
Assembly 

Arts  and 
Work  Time 

9:20-10:15 

Industrial 
Arts  and 
Reading 

9:20-10:15 

Industrial 

Arts  and 

Work  Time 

9:20-10:15 

Discussion 

and 
Work  Time 

10:00-10:15 
Music 

9:30-10:15 
Reading 

Recess  and  Lunch  10:15-10:45  or  11:00 


11:00-12:00 
Reading 

10:45-11 
Chorus 

11:00-12:00 

Work 
Time 

11:00-12:00 
Reading 

11:00-11:15 
Music 

11:15-12 
Art 

11:15-12:00 
Reading 

12:00-12:20 
Gymnasium 

12:00-12:20 
Gymnasium 

12:00-12:20 

Gymnasium 

12:00-12:20 
Gymnasium 

12:00-12:20 
Gymnasium 

12:20-12:45 
Housekeeping 

12:20-1245 
Housekeeping 

12:20-12:45 
Housekeeping 

12:20-12:45 
Housekeeping 

12:20-12*45 
Housekeeping 

Throughout  the  successive  grades  a  continuity  of  curriculum  is 
maintained  with  reference  to  the  child's  development,  appropri- 
ate stimuli  which  have  been  carefully  selected  by  the  teacher, 
and  rich  content  of  subject  matter  in  the  following  school  sub- 
jects: reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  drawing, 
music,  industrial  arts,  and  physical  training. 

The  following  is  the  outline  of  the  course  of  study  for  Grade  I : 


GRADE  I 
English 

Reading,  employing  sentences,  charts,  and  leaflets  relating  to  the  experi- 
ence of  the  children;  Selections  from  Free  and  Treadwell's  Primer 
and  First  Reader;  Story  Hour  First  Reader;  Aldine  Primer  and  First 
Reader;  Child's  World  Primer  and  First  Reader;  Bryce's  Child-Lore 
Dramatic  Reader;  Blaisdell,  The  Cherry  Tree  Children,  Bunny  Rabbit* s 
Diary;  Twilight  Town;  Caldecott  Picture  Book;  Marshall's  The 
Nixie  Well;  Skinner  and  Lawrence's  Little  Dramas;  Mother  Goose; 
selections  from  other  readers;  drill  in  phonetics. 
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Language 

Oral  reproduction  of  stories.  Writing  of  simple  sentences  relating  to 
year's  work;  statements  and  questions;  capital  letter  in  names  of 
persons  and  pronoun  I.    Penmanship.    Memorizing  of  good  literature. 

Arithmetic 

Counting  pupils  in  class,  groups  of  objects,  children  marching  by  two's, 
etc.  Measuring  materials  used  in  industrial  arts.  Approximate  and 
exact  comparison  of  size  and  number.  Addition  of  two  numbers 
whose  sum  does  not  exceed  ten.    Subtraction. 

Nature  Study 

Cultivation  of  plants  from  bulbs  and  seeds  in  window-boxes,  school 
garden ;  wild  flowers,  trees,  and  birds  of  the  immediate  home  environ- 
ment; domestic  animals;   animals  as  pets;  elementary  hygiene. 

Industrial  Arts 

Manipulation  of  a  variety  of  materials — clay,  paper,  wood,  and  textiles. 
Much  opportunity  is  afforded  for  experimentation  and  the  working 
out  of  individual  ideas  and  interests.  Making  of  objects  in  connec- 
tion with  other  school  work — holidays  and  festivals.  Sources  of 
materials  and  the  beginnings  of  industrial  processes  considered. 

Fine  Arts 

Rhythmic  arrangements  and  subordination,  Jack  o*  Lanterns,  Thanks- 
giving plates,  rhythmic  borders,  Christmas  booklets,  figures  in  action, 
landscapes,  and  animals.  Subjects  ate  expressed  in  color,  with  brush, 
crayon,  and  cut  paper. 

Music 
Singing  of  simple  rote  songs  and  easy  refrains  of  school  assembly  songs. 
Individual  training  of  voice  and  ear.    Observation,  acting  and  pic- 
turing of  pitch,  duration  and  pulse.    Group  singing.     Playing  toy 
band  instruments. 

Physical  Training 
Simple  class  gymnastics,  games,  dance  steps ;  individual  corrective  work. 

Now  let  us  compare  the  minimum  essentials  of  this  course  of 
study  with  the  actual  accomplishment  and  enrichment  of  content 
in  the  various  lines  of  work  here  mentioned. 

English 

One  might  perhaps  think  that  our  ultimate  aim  in  this  subject 
is  a  mastery  of  the  mechanics  of  reading  in  order  that  a  very 
definite  number  of  books  may  be  read.     Our  aim  is  quite  the 
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reverse,  however,  since  we  desire  first  of  all  to  create  within  the 
individual  child  a  genuine  love  of  books  and  the  following 
definite  abilities  in  and  attitudes  toward  the  art  of  reading: 

1.  Appreciation  of  the  content  of  the  story. 

2.  Appreciation  of  illustrations. 

3.  Technique  of  reading  expressed  in  fluency,  inflection,  and 

voice  quality. 

4.  Sharing  the  story  with  others. 

5.  Independent  power  in  the  art  of  reading. 

6.  Appreciation  of  the  source  of  some  of  the  most  interesting 

stories,  myths,  fables,  and  poems. 

7.  Care  of  books. 

These  aims  necessitate  a  method  of  procedure  that  will  permit 
of  free  access  on  the  part  of  all  children  to  a  class  room  library  of 
carefully  selected  material  covering  a  wide  range  of  interest. ' 

Language 

The  enrichment  of  the  curriculum  in  oral  and  written  language 
lies  not  so  much  in  the  amount  of  work  covered  as  in  the  quality 
of  the  work  done.  For  example,  in  place  of  a  formal  period  of 
story  telling  at  a  stated  time  once  a  week,  there  is  an  almost 
daily  request  on  the  part  of  one  or  more  children  for  an  oppor- 
tunity "to  tell  a  story,"  to  give  a  play,  or  to  read  a  poem — ^all 
because  of  the  deep  significance  which  this  particular  activity 
has  at  the  time  for  the  child  in  question  and  the  joy  experienced 
in  sharing  it  with  others. 

Quite  the  same  situation  exists  in  relation  to  written  language. 
Here  again,  in  place  of  formal  lessons  in  the  writing  of  detached 
sentences  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  certain  facts  in  English 
grammar,  we  find  children  asking  to  be  taught  to  write  their 
name  and  address,  a  letter,  or  an  order  to  be  sent  to  the  office  for 
materials  needed  in  the  carrying  out  of  a  project.  This  comes  as 
a  result  of  a  real  need  within  their  own  experience;  and  informa- 
tion gained  under  these  conditions  is  vitally  appreciated  and 
brings  its  own  reward. 

Arithmetic 

A  variety  of  actual  first-hand  experience  indicates  the  addi- 
tional content  of  an  otherwise  limited  and  uninteresting  curricu- 
lum in  arithmetic  for  the  first  grade. 
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In  addition  to  the  essentials  outlined  under  Arithmetic,  we  aim 
to  take  advantage  of  all  opportunities  for  building  up  a  variety 
of  number  concepts  in  connection  with  real  situations  arising 
within  the  free  organization  of  the  class  room.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  possibilities. 

1.  Buying  and  selling  that  involves  actual  handling  of  money 

and  making  change  for  $1.00,  50c.,  25c.,  loc.,  in  buying 
lunches,  contributing  to  funds,  and  making  purchases  at 
the  store. 

2.  Writing  figures  in  keeping  game  scores. 

3.  Reading  figures  in  finding  pages  In  their  books. 

4.  Counting  up  to  100.    This  interest  is  usually  stimulated  by 

the  ability  of  some  few  children  to  count,  and  results  in  a 
competitive  spirit  in  the  mere  process  of  counting  to  see 
who  can  count  the  farthest. 

5.  Reading  Roman  numerals  in  telling  time. 

6.  Measuring  in  connection  with  cooking. 

7.  Column  addition  in  connection  with  game  scores. 

8.  Experience  in  division  into  >^,  >^,  }i  in  connection  with 

the  sharing  of  lunches. 

9.  Reading  the  thermometer. 
10.'  Reading  the  calendar. 

Nature  STxn)Y 

As  indicated  in  the  outline,  the  children  experience  the  joy 
realized  in  watching  the  germination  of  seeds  planted  indoors, 
in  caring  for  a  canary-bird  in  a  cage,  and  in  the  occasional  visit 
of  a  pet  from  home.  All  this  is  first-hand  experience,  in  so  far 
as  it  goes,  but  we  who  work  with  the  children  realize  how  meagre 
the  experience  is  in  fostering  the  genuine  love  of  nature  inherent 
in  all  little  children.  In  addition  to  all  this  we  would  advise  an 
out-of-door  garden  and  enclosure  that  would  serve  as  a  home 
for  a  mother  hen  and  her  baby  chicks,  a  family  of  rabbits,  and 
some  baby  kittens.  This  would  furnish  an  opportunity  for 
learning  the  importance  of  kindness  and  care  to  living  plants  and 
animals  in  a  most  delightful  and  natural  way. 

At  the  present  time  the  teaching  of  general  science  is  a  per- 
plexing problem  with  the  classes  of  the  elementary  grades.  The 
interests  and  questions  of  the  children  carry  us  so  far  afield  that 
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we  realize  the  very  great  need  of  expert  supervision  and  adequate 
equipment  that  will  furnish  the  children  with  an  opportunity  for 
experimentation  and  observation  within  this  field. 

Industrial  Arts 

In  addition  to  the  experiences  provided  for  by  the  course  oi 
study,  occasional  visits  are  made  to  the  various  work  rooms  of 
the  Industrial  Arts  Department  at  Teachers  College.  Here  the 
children  see  the  adult  students  modelling  in  clay,  weaving  on 
large  hand  looms,  and  constructing  toys.  Occasionally  the 
children  are  invited  by  the  instructor  to  spend  an  hour  with  him 
in  clay  modelling, — an  experience  that  is  far  reaching  in  the 
stimulus  it  affords  to  further  effort  and  accomplishment  on  their 
part  in  the  class  room.  As  a  result  of  a  description  of  candle- 
making  in  the  third  grade  several  of  the  children  of  the  first 
grade  wished  to  make  candles  and  candlesticks  for  Easter  gifts. 
The  project  was  taken  over  and  the  experience  of  the  third 
grade  shared  with  no  ill  effects. 

Some  children  of  this  grade  are  members  of  the  Saturday  morn- 
ing Story  Telling  Class  at  the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum  and  the 
joy  they  realize  in  sharing  their  weekly  experience  with  the  class 
has  aroused  an  interest  in  sculpture,  art,  and  mythology  that 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  glimpsed.  During  the  year 
Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  birthday  parties  furnish  oppor- 
tunities for  experience  in  cooking  the  following  goodies:  apple 
sauce,  cake,  ice  cream,  cookies,  and  cocoa. 

Costume  making  plays  no  small  part  in  the  daily  program 
when  a  dramatic  production  is  launched. 

Fine  Arts 

In  addition  to  the  work  in  fine  arts  as  outlined,  one  of  the 
sources  of  keenest  delight  to  the  children  has  been  realized  in  the 
use  of  gay-colored  fresco  paints  and  large  brushes  in  making  large 
posters,  pictures,  and  scenery  for  their  plays.  An  interest  in 
book-making  is  often  stimulated  by  the  attractive  covers  on 
new  books  added  to  the  library. 

Music 

The  music  in  the  first  grade  is  carried  out  for  the  most  part 
as  outlined  in  the  course  of  study.    A  victrola  and  some  carefully 
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selected  records  have  been  added  to  the  equipment,  and  serve 
a  truly  educational  purpose  in  the  beginnings  of  music  apprecia- 
tion, rhythms,  and  dancing. 

Physical  Training 

The  physical  training  curriculum  is  executed  daily  in  the 
gymnasium  under  the  supervision  of  a  special  teacher,  as  out- 
lined in  the  course  of  study.  Whenever  there  arises  within  the 
projects  of  the  class  room  a  need  for  assistance  in  the  organization 
of  original  games,  dances,  and  dramatics,  the  special  teacher 
cooperates.  Last  spring  the  elementary  grades  enjoyed  an  out- 
of-doors  May  Day  party  of  games,  dance,  and  song  which  was  a 
culmination  of  the  year's  work. 

Geography 

Geography  is  not  introduced  in  the  outline  until  the  second 
grade,  but  it  is  not  unusual  to  note  its  beginnings  in  the  first 
grade.  In  the  class  discussion  hour  when  the  experiences  of  the 
individual  child  are  related,  group  interest  is  often  aroused  by  the 
use  of  maps,  the  globe,  and  geography  puzzles,  resulting  in  some 
very  definite  ideas  on  the  subject. 

At  this  point  in  the  discussion  one  of  the  most  pronounced  and 
vital  contrasts  should  be  noted,  namely,  the  use  of  a  course  of 
study  in  connection  with  the  project  method  as  compared 
with  its  use  in  connection  with  the  more  formal  method.  In 
the  latter  the  child  is  usually  fitted  into  a  rather  definitely 
planned  course  of  study  which  is  to  be  covered  within  a  given 
period  of  time.  Under  these  conditions  the  child  is  sacrificed  to 
the  subject  matter,  which  becomes  an  end  in  itself.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  project  method  the  curriculum  serves  as  a  yearly 
guide  for  the  teacher  and  a  capital  asset  of  past  experience  and 
knowledge  upon  which  both  teacher  and  pupil  may  draw  as  the 
interest,  experience,  and  needs  of  the  child  arise,  thereby  making 
the  subject  matter  a  means  to  an  end  rather  than  an  end  in  itself. 

Realizing  that  it  may  be  of  interest  to  know  just  what  the 
room  equipment  of  this  type  of  first  grade  is,  the  following  essen- 
tials are  listed: 
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Movable  tables  and  chairs  of 

different  sizes 
Lockers  for  every  child 
Class  room  library  of  books 
Piano — victrola 
Swing — ropes  for  climbing 
Patty  Hill  construction  blocks 
Work  bench  and  tools 
Boards  of  various  lengths 
Wheels  of  various  sizes 
Nails  of  various  sizes 
Varnish 

Oil  paints  of  all  colors 
Paint  brushes 
Clay 

Water  color  paints 
Crayons 

Large  sheets  of  paper  for  painting 
Sign  marker 
Typewriter 
Poster  paints 


Paste 

Colored  paper 

Scissors 

Sewing  materials 

Colored  cambric  and  cheese  doth  by 

the  yard  for  costumes 
Sewing  basket 
Small  hand  looms 
Weaving  materials 
Colored  worsteds 
Spool  knitters 
Picture  puzzles 
Number  cards 
Word  cards 
Phrase  cards 
Chart 
Parchesi 
Dominoes 
Ring  toss 
Lotto 
Bean  bag  games 


These  articles  of  equipment  are  so  arranged   that   they   are 
accessible  to  the  children  whenever  needed. 

Now  let  us  see  what  actually  happens  to  the  course  of  study 
and  the  program  when  the  child's  initiative  becomes  so  important 
a  factor  in  determining  group  procedure. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  children  enter  the  class  room  bubbling  with 
spontaneity,  energy,  and  interest.  The  class  room  equipped 
with  the  dominant  aim  of  meeting  and  satisfying  these  natural 
characteristics  of  the  growing  child  offers  a  ready  welcome,  and 
in  ten  minutes  every  child  is  reacting  to  the  situation  with  the 
freedom  and  joyousness  peculiar  to  the  home  nursery  or  play 
room. 

During  this  hour  of  free  response  on  the  part  of  the  children, 
the  teacher  is  finding  her  task  in  a  careful  study  of  the  reactions 
and  needs  of  the  individual  child.  The  result  of  this  critical 
observation  and  study  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  threefold. 
First,  it  serves  as  a  basis  for  guidance  in  the  carrying  on  of  the 
activities  that  are  most  worth  while  in  their  contribution  to 
genuine  development  and  growth.     Second,  it  furnishes  many 
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suggestions  for  the  following  day's  procedure  and  very  largely 
determines  the  day's  program  and  course  of  study.  Third,  it 
helps  the  teacher  to  a  realization  of  the  great  need  of  very 
definite  standards  of  attainment  in  all  subjects  in  the  carrying 
on  of  projects.  It  also  helps  her  to  realize  the  very  great  service 
she  owes  the  children  in  guiding  them  to  a  conscious  realization 
of  the  need  and  value  of  building  up  these  standards  of  attain- 
ment, to  be  used  by  them  as  measures  of  accomplishment  from 
day  to  day. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  what  these  contributions  actually 
were  during  one  of  the  morning  sessions  of  a  first  grade,  with 
reference  to  the  general  curriculum. 

1.  A  small-group  lesson  in  clay  modelling  given  by  one  of  the 
pupils  who  is  most  efficient  and  capable  in  helping  the  group  in 
the  mastery  of  certain  points  in  technique  needed  at  this  particu- 
lar time. 

2.  A  small-group  phonetic  game  initiated  and  conducted  by  a 
child  acting  as  teacher. 

3.  A  study  lesson  in  reading  with  the  teacher  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  story  to  be  read  to  the  children  in  the  kindergarten. 

4.  A  rehearsal  of  a  play  initiated  and  planned  by  one  of  the 
children  on  the  previous  day. 

5.  An  arithmetic  lesson  with  a  small  group  of  children  to  help 
in  solving  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  previous  day  in  making 
change  when  ordering  lunches. 

6.  A  visit  to  another  class  room  by  two  children  for  the  pur- 
pose of  measuring  a  rope  which  reaches  from  the  ceiling  to  the 
floor,  to  aid  in  estimating  the  amount  of  rope  required  for  a 
swing  they  were  making.  This  involved  measuring  yard  and 
half-yard,  multiplying,  and  the  actual  purchasing  of  the  rope  at 
the  store. 

7.  Printing  signs  (with  marker)  for  a  school  library  con- 
structed out  of  the  large  building  blocks  the  previous  day. 

8.  Writing  invitations  to  the  play  to  be  given  the  last  of  the 
week  for  the  first  three  grades.  (Rehearsal  for  same  previously 
noted.) 
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9.  A  lesson  with  the  entire  group  for  the  criticism  of  articles 
modelled  from  clay,  with  reference  to  certain  standards  which 
must  be  realized  if  the  articles  are  to  be  fired  successfully. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  foregoing  shows  a  range  of 
activities  and  subject  matter  which  is  not  only  inclusive  of  the 
three  r's  but  which  provides  for  actual  first-hand  experience  for 
the  individual  child  in 

1.  leadership 

2.  initiative 

3.  intelligent  following 

4.  cooperation 

5.  judging  with  reference  to  established  standards 

6.  self  reliance 

with  the  ever-increasing  possibility  of  leading  on  into  subject 
matter  and  activities  which  make  for  further  development  and 
growth,  provided  the  teacher  is  keen  and  alert  in  the  utilization 
of  recurring  opportunities  and  ever  ready  with  a  sympathetic 
attitude  toward  the  child's  point  of  view. 


SIXTEEN  SPELLING  SCALES 

Standardized  in  Sentences  for 
Secondary  Schools* 

The  chief  reason  why  tests  have  more  frequently  been  standard- 
ized for  the  elementary  grades  than  for  the  secondary  school  is 
that  as  education  advances  its  purposes  become  more  complex 
and  the  results  consequently  more  difficult  to  measure.  In 
spelling,  however,  the  purpose  is  practically  the  same  for  the 
lower  and  for  the  higher  grades,  and  there  is  need  so  long  as  pupils 
are  in  school  to  ascertain  the  relative  proficiency  of  individuals,  of 
classes,  of  schools,  and  of  whole  systems,  by  ages  and  by  sex. 
Standardized  tests  enable  us  to  classify  pupils  according  to  their 
needs,  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  teaching  methods,  and 
from  time  to  time  to  know  with  considerable  exactness  how  much 
progress  has  been  made. 

To  standardize  spelling  lists  it  is  necessary  by  testing  a  large 
number  of  pupils  in  representative  schools  to  ascertain  the 
difficulty  of  selected  words,  the  number  necessary  to  afford  for 
one  or  for  any  number  of  pupils  the  desired  reliability,  atid  the 
standards  for  each  year  or  half  year.  But  inasmuch  as  lists  of 
words  for  testing  are  often  used  for  teaching  as  well,  it  is  desirable 
to  use  in  standardized  tests  a  large  nimiber  of  words  which  are  of 
most  frequent  occurrence,  and,  therefore,  of  importance,  for 
spelling.  In  formulating  his  spelling  scale  for  the  elementary 
grades,  Ayres  *  tabulated  23,629  words  used  by  2,000  people  in 
as  many  short  letters,  and  collated  with  his  results  those  found 
by  Knowles  and  by  Eldridge,  and  in  part  those  by  Cook  and 

*  The  study  was  made  in  Education  485-6  by  Mr.  Earl  Hudelson.  Mr.  F.  L. 
Stetson,  and  Miss  EUa  Woodyard  under  the  direction  of  Professors  Thomas  H. 
Briggs  and  Truman  L.  Kelley. 

1  Ayres.  L.  P..  A  Measuring  Scale  for  Ability  in  Spelling,  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, 19x5. 
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forms  of  the  san\e  word  appeared,  they  were  retained  only  if  they 
seemed  to  present  a  diflferent  spelling  difficulty. 

The  eliminations  being  made,  two  thousand  words  with  the 
highest  frequencies  were  selected  for  standardization.  On  the 
basis  of  the  average  ranking  of  the  words  by  three  independent 
judges,  twenty-three  tentative  lists  of  approximately  equal  diffi- 
culty were  formed.  In  each  list  were  placed  ninety  of  the  two 
thousand  words  and,  in  order  to  secure  both  a  measure  of  the 
relative  ability  of  the  classes  tested  and  also  a  comparison  index 
for  other  scales,  nine  "anchor  words"  common  to  all  twenty-three 
lists  and  one  word  found  in  both  the  Ayres  and  the  Buckingham  * 
scales  were  included. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  a  number  of  superintendents  and 
,  principals,  the  twenty-three  lOO-word  lists  were  spelled  by 
'  secondary  school  pupils,  in  grades  seven  to  twelve,  in  twenty-nine 
cities.  The  number  of  pupils  spelling  each  list  ranged  from  160 
to  more  than  1,200.  The  percentage  of  misspellings  for  each  word 
was  then  found  and,  on  the  assumption  of  a  normal  distribution 
of  spelling  abilities  in  the  entire  junior  and  senior  high  school 
group  examined,  these  percentages  were  changed  into  standard 
deviation  values.*  Since  all  the  words  were  not  spelled  by  the 
same  pupils,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  take  into  account  the 
varying  abilities  of  the  different  pupil  groups,  to  correct  these 
S.  D.  values.  This  was  done  by  using  as  a  correction  factor  the 
S.  D.  values  of  the  nine  "anchor  words,"  which,  being  common 
to  all  the  lists,  were  spelled  by  all  the  pupils  and  so  indicated  the 
amount  that  must  be  algebraically  added  to  each  word  to  give  it 
the  true  value  which  it  would  have  obtained  had  all  the  two 
thousand  words  been  spelled  by  the  same  pupils.  This  procedure 
resulted  in  scale  values  ranging  by  steps  of  one- tenth  S.D.  from 
3.5  S.D.  below  to  1.2  S.D.  above  the  words  that  could  be  spelled 
correctly  by  one-half  the  pupils.  Because  the  range  of  easy  words 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  difficult  ones,  the  curve  is  skewed. 
More  simply  stated,  in  the  list  of  two  thousand  there  were  more 
easy  words  than  hard  ones;  some  of  the  former  offer  almost  no 

*  Buckingham,  B.  R.,  Spelling  Ability:  Its  Measurement  and  Distribution, 
Teachers  College.  Columbia  University.  N.  Y..  1913. 

*See  Thomdike.  E.  L..  Mental  and  Social  Measurements,  p.  198.  Teachers 
College.  N.  Y..  I9i3« 
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difficulty  to  secondary  school  pupils,  and  some  of  the  latter  are 
misspelled  eighty-eight  or  eighty-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred. 

As  it  seemed  desirable  to  have,  enough  lists  to  test  twice  without 

repetition  each  of  the  eight  half-j^ar  classes  from  grades  seven  to 

/^twelve,  it  was  decided  to  make  Sixteen  Spelling  Scales  Standard- 

//ized  in  Sentences  for  Secondary  Schools,  hereinafter  referred  to 

■^  as  the  Seven  S  Spelling  Scales.    For  this  purpose  four  hundred  of 

the  original  two  thousand  words,  as  judged  by  the  preliminary 

testing  fairly  to  represent  the  various  degrees  of  difficulty,  were 

divided  into  sixteen  new  lists,  in  each  of  which  were  placed  four 

common  anchor  words  and  one  word  that  appears  in  the  Ayres 

list.    Twelve  of  the  lists  were  of  equal  difficulty,  the  word  values 

ranging  from  —2.6  S.D.  to  —.2  S.D.;   the  remaining  four  lists 

were  somewhat  more  difficult,  the  word  values  ranging  from 

—  1.9  S.D.  to  1.2  S.D. 

The  words,  incorporated  into  sentences  designed  to  facilitate 
understanding,*  were  dictated  to  the  pupils  according  to  the  di- 
rections printed  later,  and  were  corrected  by  the  teacher  or  by 
the  pupils  under  the  oversight  of  the  teacher.  A  thousand  of  the 
papers  later  checked  by  the  investigators  showed  that  although 
a  few  words  actually  misspelled  were  not  marked,  the  munber  was 
so  small  as  not  materially  to  affect  the  results. 

Returns  were  secured  from  46,017  pupils  in  181  high  schools 
from  160  cities  in  33  states,  giving  a  total  of  1,380,510  spellings, 
an  average  of  2,876  for  each  word.  All  of  these  tests  were  given 
near  the  middle  of  the  year  and  in  consequence  few  returns  were 
had  from  the  high  twelfth  grade,  most  of  the  pupils  of  which  had 
graduated.  The  percentage  of  misspelling  for  each  word  being 
determined  was  converted  into  a  S.D.  value  and  corrected  as  in 
the  case  of  the  words  in  the  preliminary  test.  The  four  hundred 
words  were  then  arranged  on  a  linear  scale  according  to  their 
difficulty  for  secondary  school  pupils,  and  from  them  were  made 
sixteen  20-word  lists.  The  first  twelve  of  these  lists  were  scaled 
by  uniform  one-tenth  S.D.  steps,  the  word  difficulties  ranging 
from  —2.1  S.D.  to  —.2  S.D.  inclusive.^    E^ch  word  in  each  of 

♦  See  p.  347. 

'  In  order  to  make  the  twelve  lists  complete  and  comparable,  the  following  shifts 
of  one-tenth  S.D.  were  made:  two  words  of  difficulty  —2.0  were  shifted  to  step 
— 2.Z ;  three  words  of  difficulty  —2.0  were  shifted  to  step  —1.9;  and  one  word  was 
shifted  from  difficulty  —  z.7  to  step  —  z.8.  These  shifts  balance,  thereby  keeping 
the  mean  difficulties  of  the  twelve  lists  equal. 
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these  twelve  lists  is  equal  in  difficulty  to  the  corresponding  word 
in  each  of  the  other  eleven  lists.  The  words  in  Lists  XIII  to  XVI, 
also  scaled  by  one-tenth  S.D.  steps,  are  more  difficult,  ranging 
from  —1.3  S.D.  to  +.6  S.D,  inclusive.'  Here  again  the  corre- 
sponding words  in  all  four  lists  are  of  equal  difficulty.  The  two 
groups  overlap,  word  i  in  Lists  XIII-XVI  being  equal  in  diffi- 
culty to  word  9  in  Lists  I-XII.  The  four  harder  lists  are  designed 
for  use  with  students  whose  spelling  abilities  are  high. 

From  the  data  secured  in  the  application  of  the  two  preliminary 
tests,  standards  have  been  computed  •  for  each  year  as  at  the 
close  of  the  first  semester.  Counting  ten  months  to  the  school 
year,  standards  for  any  school  month  may  be  derived  by  allowing 
for  each  month  one-tenth  of  the  difference  between  the  standards 
for  the  two  years  between  which  that  month  falls. 

Table  I  gives  the  norms  for  grades  7  to  12  inclusive  for  Lists 
I  to  XII,  for  Lists  XIII  to  XVI,  and  for  word  difficulty.  The 
norms  in  each  case  represent  the  percentage  of  words  correctly 
spelled.  A  teacher  may  thus  use  one  or  more  of  the  lists  already 
devised  and  compare  his  pupils'  achievement  with  the  standards 
for  that  school  grade;  or  he  may  compile  other  lists  from  the 
2,034  words,  the  difficulties  of  which  are  given,  and  consult  the 
Table  of  Norms  for  words  of  that  difficulty  for  that  grade.  Thus 
pupils  at  the  middle  of  the  seventh  school  year  should  spell  cor- 
rectly 65.90%  of  the  words  in  any  of  Lists  I  to  XII.  The  same 
pupils  should  correctly  spell  34.76%  of  the  words  in  Lists  XIII  to 
XVI.  If  a  list  of  twenty  words,  all  of  difficulty,  say  57,  were  given 
to  these  same  pupils,  they  should  spell  correctly  47.8%  of  the 
words. 

In  computing  the  Table  of  Norms  the  percentages  missed  for 
words  of  each  difficulty  for  each  grade,  using  the  sixteen  spelling 
tests,  were  found.  After  slight  smoothing  to  eliminate  as  far  as 
possible  chance  fluctuations.  Table  I  was  obtained.  It  is  thus 
seen  that  no  assumption  as  to  normality  of  distribution  is  in- 
volved. 

*  In  Lists  XIII-XVI  the  following  shifts  were  made:  one  word  from  difficulty 
—  1.4  to  step —1.3;  onewordfrom— i.o  to~i.i;  one  word  from— .8  to— .9;  one 
word  from— .3  to— .2;  one  word  from  +.3  to  +.4;  two  words  from  +.3  to  +.5; 
and  one  word  from  each  of  difficulties  +•?»  +*9t  and  +i*i  was  shifted  to 
step  +.6. 

*  A  very  slight  smoothing  was  done  to  rectify  irregularities  in  certain  semesters. 
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Although  this  study  has  been  made  for  secondary  schools,  there 
are  among  the  two  thousand  words  a  nimiber  the  spelling  of  which 
s]}ould  be  known  in  the  elementary  grades.  As  the  values  of  all 
the  words  are  given,  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  select  any 
nimiber  for  teaching  or  testing  in  the  lower  school  and  to  estab- 
lish standards  for  any  grades. 

RELIABILITY 

The  reliability  of  the  spelling  score  of  an  individual  pupil  is 
dependent  on  the  number  and  difficulty  of  the  words  attempted. 
The  larger  the  number  of  words,  the  nearer  the  score  will  indicate 
true  spelling  ability.  The  reliability  increases  directly  as  the 
square  root  of  the  number  of  words  used;  it  is  also  affected  by 
varying  difficulty  of  words,  but  in  a  manner  so  complex  that  it 
can  not  be  explained  simply.  In  order  that  a  spelling  score  of 
satisfactory  reliability  may  be  secured,  it  is  recommended  that 
for  the  test  of  an  individual  pupil,  not  fewer  than  forty  words 
be  used ;  for  a  class  of  normal  size  from  ten  to  twenty  words  will 
be  sufficient. 

[For  those  acquainted  with  statistical  methods  the  following  formula  is  given 
to  find  the  P.  £.  of  the  proportion  right  score  of  a  class  when  tested  by  a  single 

word:    .6745^  /£?!  in  which  p  ■■  the  proportion  spelling  correctly;   q  ■■  the 

proportion  misspelling,  and  n  ■■  the  number  of  pupils.  It  will  be  obvious  that 
the  score  from  a  test  of  a  class  based  upon  one  word  only,  will  not  give  a  satis- 
factory reliability.    If  a  class  is  tested  with  N  words,  the  P.E.  of  the  score  of 

proportion  of  correct  spellings  is  approximately  yrr  as  large  as  that  for  a  sin- 
gle word.  Accordingly,  for  example,  if  a  class  of  25  ninth-grade  pupils  is  tested 
for  spelling  with  20  words,  each  of  such  difficulty  that  50  per  cent  of  correct 
spellings  are  obtained  on  each,  the  percentage  score  resulting  will  have  a  P.E. 

of  .6745    I  '^^  '5  a  .01 5,  or  1 .5  per  cent.   Suppose  the  score  of  these  25  pupils 
\20x  25 

is  48  per  cent  of  correct  spelling^  of  the  20  words  used;  then  the  chances  are 
about  even  that  with  an  infinite  number  of  words  in  the  test,  the  true  score 
would  lie  between  46.5  and  49.5  (i.  e.  48*  1.5).  For  a  second  example, 
if  a  ninth-grade  class  of,  say,  36  pupils  is  tested  with  any  one  of  the  first 
twelve  tests,  it  will  make  an  average  score  of  approximately  80.    Therefore  the 


/.80  X  .20,    ., 

^  / wil 

\  36  X  20 


p.  E.,  as  found  by  .6745^  / will  be  .01,  or  i.o  per  cent. 
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[The  P.  E.  of  the  per  cent  of  correct  spellings  of  words  is  any  7S  list  is  not  as 
important  or  as  significant  as  the  P.  E.  of  the  score  in  terms  of  scale  units. 
This  is  found  for  the  first  case  above  (25  ninth-grade  pupils  tested  with  20 
words  in  which  they  score  approximately  50)  by  noting  that  a  P.  E.  of  1.5  in 
percentage  is  found  by  interpolation  to  be  equivalent  to  .32  of  a  scale  unit 
(See  Table  I), — that  is  to  say,  for  grade  IX,  corresponding  to  50  per  cent  right 

in  percentage  is  scale  value  60.871  61  — '• —  1,  and  correspond- 

\         54.5  -49.3  -  5.2/ 

ing  to  a  magnitude  of  1.5  in  percentage  is  a  scale  unit  of  .32;  so  the  chances 
are  even  that  with  an  infinite  number  of  words  in  a  test  the  true  score  would  lie 
between  60.55  and  61.19  (60.87*^  .32).  If,  as  in  the  second  example  above,  a 
class  of  36  ninth-grade  pupils  is  tested  with  any  one  of  the  first  twelve  lists,  it 
will  make  an  average  score  of  approximately  80  per  cent,  and,  following  the 
method  of  the  preceding  example,  it  will  be  found  that  the  P.  £.  is  i.o  per  cent, 
which  is  equivalent  to  .31  of  a  scale  unit.  Two  factors  have  been  at  work  to 
make  thb  result  approximately  equal  to  that  in  the  first  illustration — the  larger 
number  of  cases  tended  to  make  this  P.  E.  smaller,  and  the  extent  of  diver- 
gence from  50  per  cent  correct,  to  make  it  larger.] 


Relation  of  Seven  S  Scales  to  Ayres  and  to  Buckingham 

To  make  it  possible  to  compare  Ayres'  difficulties  with  the 
Seven  S  scalings,  twenty-six  words  from  the  Ayres  lists  were 
included  as  follows,  the  value  for  each  word  in  7S  being  given : 


List  I 

alike 
plant 

-2.4  S.D. 
-2.9  S.D. 

List  P 

newspaper 
convert 

-2.3  S.D. 
-1.6  S.D. 

List  J 

deep 

-2.9  S.D. 

ListQ 

effort 

-2.2  S.D. 

• 

*& 

position 

-1.4  S.D. 

behind 

-3.1  S.D. 

publish 

-1.7S.D. 

ListK 

camp 

-3.3  S.D. 

clear 

-37  S.D. 

director 

-2.2  S.D. 

List  R 

forenoon 

-L5S.D. 

ListL 

A^AW     ^^ 

general 
purpose 

-3.1  S.D. 
-L4S.D. 

LbtM 

fix 
picture 

—2.3  S.D. 
-2.9  S.D. 

Lists 

improvement 

-2,2  S.D. 

ListN 

capture 

-2.3  S.D. 

•^•*#  V      ^^ 

believe 

-LI  S.D. 

board 

-L9S.D. 

ListT 

accept 

-2.6  S.D. 

ListO 

comfort 

-2.8  S.D. 

elect 

-2.6  S.D. 

ListU 

citizen 

-2.4  S.D. 

sudden 

-2.2  S.D. 
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Assigning  arbitrary  values  I,  2,  3,  etc.,  to  the  Ayres  columns 
and  assuming  the  steps  between  columns  to  be  equal,  and  equal 
to  I,  the  mean  for  these  twenty-six  words  in  the  Ayres  Scale  is 
7.23  and  in  the  7S,  3.95,  while  the  S.D.  of  these  words  in  the 
Ayres  Scale  is  3.39  steps,  and  in  the  7S,  .634  S.D.  Since  the  words 
in  the  two  scales  are  identical,  their  means  and  their  S.D.'s  may 
be  equated  to  each  other.  That  is,  7.23  in  the  Ayres  Scale,  which 
corresponds  to  .23  of  the  distance  between  Lists  O  and  P,  is 
equivalent  to  3.95  S.D.  iii  7S.  Likewise  the  Ayres  S.D.,  3.39 
steps,  is  equivalent  to  .634  S.D.,  the  S.D.  of  these  words  in  7S. 
Therefore  one  step  in  Ayres  is  equivalent  to  .634  S.D.  divided  by 
3.39,  or  .187  S.D. 

By  finding  that  .231  of  .187  is  equal  to  .0431  S.D.,  and  sub- 
tracting from  the  mean,  3.95,  it  is  found  that  Column  O  in  Ayres 
corresponds  to  3.91  in  7S.  By  adding  or  subtracting  the  value  in 
7S  for  one  step  in  Ayres  (.19),  the  following  table  of  equivalents 
results: 

Column      Value  in      Equivalent  in      Column        Value  in  Equivalent  in 
in  Ayres  7S  Buckingham        in  Ayres    j^    78        Buckingham 
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A  similar  plan  was  followed  in  making  connection  with  the 
Buckingham  Scales.  Twenty-five  Buckingham  words  were  used 
as  follows: 


Word 

Bucking- 

7S 

Word 

Bucking- 

ts 

ham  Value 

Value 

ham  Value 

Value 

anxious 

804 

51 

circus 

684 

39 

button 

673 

43 

cousin 

638 

44 

carnage 

704 

49 

driving 

650 

41 

chicken 

560 

42 

freeze 

644 

41 
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Word 

Bucking- 

7S 

Word 

Bucking- 

7S 

ham  Value 

Value 

ham  Value 

Value 

improvement    778 

53 

slipped 

796 

53 

janitor 

675 

48 

smoke 

554 

36 

loose 

770 

42 

smooth 

650 

50 

occasion 

897 

58 

tailor 

657 

52 

peculiar 

902 

54 

telegram 

725 

44 

picture 

557 

44 

telephone 

711 

50 

realize 

815 

42 

touch 

641 

40 

rough 

582 

45 

towel 

668 

44 

sensible 

865 

49 

The  mean  for  these  words  in  the  Buckingham  values  is  702.2; 
in  the  7S  it  is  4.57  S.D.  Their  S.D.  in  the  Buckingham  Scale  is 
100.71;  in  the  7S  it  is  .66.  Equating  these  means  and  S.D.'s, 
the  following  table  of  equivalents  results.  E^ch  unit  in  the  7S 
Scale  is  .1  of  an  S.D.  value.  The  scalings  are  from  the  Bucking- 
ham zero. 


7S 

Value  in  7S 

Value  in 

7S 

Value  in  7S 

Value 

5>rale 

Units  from 

Buckingham 

Scale 

Units  from 

in 

Values 

Mean  of  H.S. 

Values 

Mean  of  H.S. 

Bucking 

Group 

Group 

ham 

23 

-4.1  S.D. 

355 

45 

-1.9  S.D. 

691 

24 

-4.0  S.D. 

370 

46 

-1.8  S.D. 

706 

25 

-3.9  S.D. 

386 

47 

-1.7  S.D. 

722 

26 

-3.8  S.D. 

401 

48 

-1.6  S.D. 

737 

27 

-3.7  S.D. 

416 

49 

-1.5  S.D. 

752 

28 

-3.6  S.D. 

431 

50 

-1.4  S.D. 

768 

29 

-3.5  S.D. 

447 

51 

—  1.3  S.D. 

783 

30 

-3.4  S.D. 

462 

52 

-1.2  S.D. 

798 

31 

-3.3  S.D. 

477 

53 

-I.I  S.D. 

813 

32 

-3.2  S.D. 

493 

54 

-1.0  S.D. 

829 

33 

-3.1  S.D. 

508 

55 

-  .9  S.D. 

844 

34 

-3.0  S.D. 

523 

56 

-  .8  S.D. 

859 

35 

-2.9  S.D. 

538 

57 

-  .7  S.D. 

875 

36 

-2.8  S.D. 

554 

58 

-  .6  S.D. 

890 

37 

-2.7  S.D. 

569 

59 

-  .5  S.D. 

905 

38 

-2.6  S.D. 

584 

60 

—  .4  S.D. 

920 

39 

-2.5  S.D. 

600 

61 

-  .3  S.D. 

936 

40 

-2.4  S.D. 

615 

62 

-  .2  S.D. 

951 

41 

-2.3  S.D. 

630 

63 

-  .1  S.D. 

966 

42 

-2.2  S.D. 

645 

64 

—0.0  S.D. 

982 

43 

-2.1  S.D. 

661 

65 

.1  S.D. 

997 

44 

-2.0  S.D. 

676 

66 

.2  S.D. 

1012 
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7S 

Value  in  7S 

Value  in 

7S 

Value  in  7S 

Value 

Scale 

Units  from 

Buckingham 

5>cale 

Units  from 

in 

Values 

Mean  of  H.S. 

Values 

Mean  of  H.S. 

Bucking' 

Group 

Group 

ham 

67 

.3  S.D. 

1027 

72 

.8  S.D. 

1 104 

68 

.4  S.D. 

1043 

73 

.9  S.D. 

1 1 19 

69 

.5  S.D. 

1058 

74 

i.o  S.D. 

1 134 

70 

.6  S.D. 

1073 

75 

I.I  S.D. 

1 150 

71 

.7  S.D. 

1088 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 

Directions  for  Giving  Spelling  Test 

1.  Since  this  is  a  test  for  establishing  high  school  spelling  standards,  these 
instructions  should  be  followed  exactly. 

2.  Give  the  test  to  one  class,  or  to  several  classes  combined,  as  you  prefer. 
Have  each  pupil  write  at  the  top  of  his  sheet  his  name  and  his  class,  using 
Low  III  to  indicate  the  first  term  of  the  third  year;  High  IV,  the  second 
term  of  the  fourth  year;  etc. 

3.  The  words  to  be  spelled  are  incorporated  into  sentences  and  italicized. 
Read  the  sentence  aloud  to  the  pupils;  then  pronounce  the  italicized  word 
to  denote  which  word  they  are  to  spell.  Read  the  sentence  and  repeat 
the  word  again. 

4.  Instruct  pupils  to  write  legibly  and  to  use  no  capital  letters. 

5.  Use  your  judgment  in  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  giving  of  this  test. 

Directions  for  Scoring  Test 

1.  As  soon  as  the  test  is  completed,  collect  the  papers  promptly. 

2.  Disregard  capitals  and  hyphens. 

3.  Count  wrong  any  illegible  or  omitted  word. 

THE    SEVEN   S   SCALES 


list  I 

1.  Nine  cubic  feet  make  a  cubic  yard. 

2.  No  other  damage  was  done  by  the  storm. 

3.  I  am  taking  a  position. 

4.  My  memory  is  weak. 

5.  The  editor  of  the  paper  was  there. 

6.  Our  school  building  is  a  costly  structure. 

7.  I  need  a  liberal  education. 

8.  I  show  improvement  in  spelling. 

9.  This  is  an  instance  of  honesty. 
10.  I  maintain  that  I  am  right. 
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11.  He  replied  in  the  negative. 

12.  They  divided  the  money  equally, 

13.  It  was  a  sensational  game. 

14.  I  shall  answer  your  inquiry, 

15.  The  sale  of  liquor  is  illegal. 

16.  War  is  eometimes  justifiable. 

17.  They  display  a  fraternal  spirit. 

18.  Our  hats  are  similar. 

19.  He  has  a  permanent  position. 

20.  Give  me  a  recommendation  of  industry. 

LIST  II 

1.  The  package  was  lost. 

2.  Do  not  punish  me. 

3.  I  shall  manage  a  store. 

4.  The  wagon  was  moving  slowly. 

5.  He  led  in  prayer  at  church. 

6.  The  grocery  store  burned. 

7.  Send  for  the  ambulance! 

8.  Our  senator  voted  for  the  treaty. 

9.  I  saw  the  machinery  of  the  lumber  mill. 

10.  I  look  up  strange  words  in  the  dictionary. 

11.  She  is  qualified  for  the  position. 

12.  Hard  work  and  thrift  made  them  independent. 

13.  The  attorney  was  at  the  trial. 

14.  She  is  receiving  callers  today. 

15.  Ty  Cobb  plays  professional  baseball. 

16.  The  temperature  was  seventy  degrees. 

17.  Washington  Irving  wrote  a  legend. 

18.  He  voted  for  the  amendment. 

19.  He  defeated  all  opponents. 

20.  They  deferred  payment  until  they  heard  from  us. 

LIST  III 

1.  The  rooms  were  fw^y. 

2.  It  destroys  the  romance  of  life. 

3.  I  shall  appeal  to  the  principal. 

4.  Read  the  next  paragraph. 

5.  I  must  sew  my  new  dress. 

6.  They  gave  a  banquet  in  his  honor. 

7.  She  wore  a  linen  dress. 

8.  He  seemed  rather  uncertain  of  his  position. 
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9.  My  mother  is  patient, 

10.  The  interior  of  the  room  was  bare. 

11.  Diamonds  are  precious  stones. 

12.  I  numbered  each  additional  page. 

13.  His  advice  afforded  us  much  assistance, 

14.  Mrs.  Jones  is  our  seamstress, 

15.  Clouds  disappear  after  rain. 

16.  It  is  absolutely  true. 

17.  Let  me  acquaint  you  with  my  friend. 

18.  Do  not  anticipate  too  good  a  time. 

19.  The  view  from  here  is  magnificent, 

20.  I  can  certainly  sympathize  with  you. 

LIST  IV 

1.  The  floors  had  polish  on  them. 

2.  The  color  was  red. 

3.  The  two  armies  were  equal  in  numbers. 

4.  Each  one  received  a  portion  of  the  cake. 

5.  We  are  heavily  in  debt, 

6.  I  attended  the  debating  society. 

7.  The  king's  reign  was  short. 

8.  He  assured  me  that  I  would  win. 

9..  I  have  a  valuable  collection  of  stamps. 

ID.  I  am  an  inhabitant  of  this  state. 

11.  The  world  puts  a  premium  on  honesty. 

12.  The  earth  is  centuries  old. 

13.  He  led  the  expedition  up  the  river. 

14.  Many  nationalities  are  represented  in  America. 

15.  He  entered  the  presidential  campaign, 

16.  Now  is  your  opportunity  to  speak. 

17.  He  made  a  motion  for  adjournment. 

18.  The  circus  will  give  a  free  exhibition  tonight. 

19.  She  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine. 

20.  That  act  displayed  his  gallantry, 

LIST  v 

1.  In  the  meantime  you  may  stay  here. 

2.  He  belongs  to  a  past  generation, 

3.  He  committed  a  minor  offense. 

4.  I  will  pledge  my  last  dollar. 

5.  Charity  begins  at  home. 

6.  He  appeared  at  frequent  intervals. 
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7.  I  lived  in  a  xnllage. 

8.  They  have  radical  ideas. 

9.  You  are  a  fortunate  man. 

10.  We  had  an  electrical  storm. 

11.  He  is  a  deputy  sherifT. 

12.  The  tramp  looks  peculiar, 

13.  The  Ford  ran  on  one  cylinder. 

14.  I  admire  antique  furniture. 

15.  The  literary  societies  meet  tonight. 

16.  He  gave  me  financial  aid. 

17.  That  pamphlet  contains  good  literature. 

18.  He  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

19.  I  believe  in  woman  suffrage. 

20.  The  politician  was  elected. 

LIST  VI 

1.  Teachers  require  too  much  work. 

2.  Her  head  lay  on  a  pillow. 

3.  I  am  saving  my  money. 

4.  Our  class  held  a  reunion. 

5.  He  belonged  to  the  Rainbow  Division. 

6.  He  is  an  honest  lawyer. 

7.  He  made  a,  favorable  impression. 

8.  The  lion  is  a  fierce  animal. 

9.  We  were  anxious  about  you. 

10.  There  is  no  justification  for  it. 

11.  I  have  been  purchasing  tickets. 

12.  Thoughts  originate  in  the  mind. 

13.  I  slipped  on  a  banana  peel. 

14.  His  actions  were  characteristic  of  him. 

15.  I  erected  a  temporary  home. 

16.  My  property  is  abutting  on  the  street. 

17.  We  play  in  the  gymnasium. 

18.  Seize  him  by  the  neck. 

19.  I  ate  at  the  cafeteria. 

20.  I  have  a  heavy  schedule  this  year. 

LIST  VII 

1.  Please  button  your  coat. 

2.  You  are  welcome  home. 

3.  I  took  a  long  journey. 

4.  Please  indicate  what  you  mean. 
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5.  Property  is  subject  to  taxation, 

6.  His  work  is  of  poor  quaUty, 

7.  The  electrical  current  is  strong. 

8.  He  showed  contempt  for  freshmen. 

9.  The  judge  issued  an  injunction  against  the  strike. 

10.  A  tailor  made  my  clothes. 

11.  He  is  securing  help. 

12.  There  is  no  possibility  of  rain. 

13.  I  place  no  reliability  in  a  shiftless  man. 

14.  He  apparently  has  no  home. 

15.  The  minority  was  defeated. 

16.  He  was  a  colonel  in  the  army. 

17.  He  is  notoriously  brave. 

18.  They  held  appropriate  exercises. 

19.  Running  is  strenuous  exercise. 

20.  He  was  a  conspicuous  figure. 

LIST  VIII 

1.  Do  not  tempt  me  to  cheat. 

2.  Robinson  Crusoe  lived  on  an  island. 

3.  This  investment  will  double  your  money. 

4.  I  am  making  money. 

5.  He  must  be  crazy, 

6.  Words  consist  of  letters. 

7.  We  raised  poultry  on  the  farm. 

8.  I  urge  you  to  go. 

9.  The  hermit's  actiuil  age  is  not  known. 

10.  The  criminal  escaped. 

11.  The  insurance  company  is  bankrupt. 

12.  My  successor  has  been  elected. 

13.  Which  vegetable  do  you  eat? 

14.  Accept  my  congratulations, 

15.  The  surgeon  performed  the  operation. 

16.  He  was  a  war  correspondent, 

17.  I  am  partially  blind. 

18.  He  is  an  efficient  workman. 

19.  He  represents  this  congressional  district. 

20.  Pershing  returned  a  conqueror, 

LIST  IX 

1.  The  wind  broke  a  limb  from  the  tree. 

2.  You  are  an  honest  man. 
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3.  This  insurance  policy  expires  tomorrow. 

4.  My  size  is  increasinv, 

5.  The  apples  are  in  the  orchard, 

6.  This  will  serve  as  an  illustration, 

7.  He  is  my  favorite  brother. 

8.  Thb  is  out  of  the  ordinary. 

9.  This  is  the  best  kind  obtainable. 

10.  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you. 

11.  Our  cellar  is  an  excavation, 

12.  It  usually  rains  on  holidays. 

13.  You  must  suffer  the  consegtience. 

14.  The  colonies  declared  their  independence, 

15.  Your  excuse  is  sufficient. 

16.  She  has  no  appetite  for  dinner. 

17.  Never  be  extravagant  with  your  money. 

18.  I  visited  the  museum  yesterday. 

19.  I  took  a  competitive  examination. 

20.  He  spoke  deliberately. 


LISTX 

1.  We  celebrate  the  birth  of  George  Washington. 

2.  The  baby  is  ^ea///ry. 

3.  I  can't  see  the  advantage  of  it. 

4.  You  have  set  a  high  standard, 

5.  Smith  was  a  marine  during  the  war. 

6.  New  York  is  an  industrial  center. 

7.  I  hurt  my  shoulder, 

8.  He  was  racing  his  car  against  an  airplane. 

9.  The  tiger  has  great  strength. 
ID.  Drinking  cups  are  not  sanitary. 

11.  This  report  comes  on  good  authority. 

12.  Our  politics  have  been  corrupt. 

13.  The  mayor  granted  2i  franchise  to  the  taxicab  company. 

14.  His  death  was  mysterious. 

15.  The  court  appointed  a  guardian  for  the  orphan. 

16.  I  am  soliciting  your  support. 

17.  The  city  council  met  last  night. 

18.  I  saw  the  capital  building  in  Washington. 

19.  Show  me  how  this  apparatus  works. 

20.  The  war  was  an  awful  tragedy. 
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LIST  XI 

1.  He  is  a  hardware  dealer, 

2.  The  circle  is  round. 

3.  I  am  leaving  school. 

4.  He  did  not  purchase  the  book. 

5.  Jones's  lot  has  a  frontage  of  100  feet  on  Main  Street. 

6.  I  took  a  long  voyage. 

7.  I  shall  read  in  the  library. 

8.  May  I  carry  your  baggage? 

9.  War  came  during  Wils{>n's  administration, 

10.  She  sat  opposite  me. 

1 1.  Brown  was  an  aviator  during  the  war. 

12.  My  stenographer  is  sick  today. 

13.  I  read  it  in  a  magazine. 

14.  Liking  horses,  he  enlisted  in  the  cavalry. 

15.  He  is  a  candidate  for  president. 

16.  Some  will  fail  through  elimination. 

17.  I  am  dissatisfied. 

18.  She  had  changed  beyond  recognition. 

19.  Our  gymnasium  facilities  are  limited. 

20.  The  man  dropped  from  the  balloon  by  a  parachute. 

LIST  XII 

1.  Insure  your  life  at  once. 

2.  The  coal  is  in  the  basement. 

3.  The  aviation  field  is  level. 

4.  He  is  a  dangerous  criminal. 

5.  We  keep  our  car  in  a  garage. 

6.  I  must  eat  breakfast. 

7.  An  adjustment  will  have  to  be  made. 

8.  He  speaks  seven  languages. 

9.  I  am  confident  we  shall  win. 

10.  He  returned  from  the  polar  regions. 

11.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the  law. 

12.  The  police  made  an  investigation. 

13.  Good  roads  are  the  joy  of  the  motorist. 

14.  He  is  a  delegate  to  the  convention. 

15.  This  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

16.  I  must  practice  my  music  lesson. 

17.  He  took  possession  yesterday. 

18.  He  studied  Gothic  architecture. 

19.  Ten  burglaries  have  been  reported. 

20.  The  orator  made  a  rabid  speech  against  the  government. 
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LIST  XIII 

1.  His  arrioal  was  a  surprise. 

2.  He  will  install  the  furnace  today. 

3.  Much  excilement  was  aroused  in  the  audience. 

4.  I  received  a  legacy  by  his  will. 

5.  People  are  interested  in  religious  subjects. 

6.  This  is  a  newspaper  contribution, 

7.  We  must  accustom  ourselves  to  it. 

8.  Smith  deals  in  hosiery  and  gloves. 

9.  The  undertaker  took  charge  of  the  corpse, 
ID.  The  proprietor  needs  a  clerk. 

1 1 .  Jones  was  duped  by  a  swindler. 

12.  I  beat  all  of  my  competitors. 

13.  He  will  move  here  immediately, 

14.  He  is  buried  in  the  cemetery, 

15.  The  dog  was  affectionately  jumping  about  my  knees. 

16.  The  Democrats  hold  a  caucus  today. 

17.  They  celebrated  by  giving  a  pageant, 

18.  It  was  an  unprecedented  success. 

-19.  We  bought  a  new  electrolier  for  our  dining  room  today. 

20.  It  will  be  an  accommodation  if  you  will  lend  me  $5.00. 

LIST  XIV 

•  I.  To yinanc^  the  school  annual  is  a  problem. 

2.  Luncheon  was  served  at  one  o'clock. 

3.  He  has  the  money  at  his  disposal, 

4.  She  is  bidding  her  mother  goodbye. 

5.  Good  food  and  fresh  air  will  recruit  your  strength. 

6.  I  am  suspicious  of  him. 

7.  Do  not  interrupt  me. 

8.  The  inauguration  of  the  Governor  was  a  great  occasion, 

9.  Mark  Twain  was  one  of  America's  humorists, 

10.  To  stand  first  in  one's  class  is  a  worthy  achievement, 

11.  At  the  Roman  Catholic  church  a  papal  decree  was  read. 

12.  Only  one  of  the  aspirants  for  the  prize  can  succeed. 

13.  He  had  a  struggle  for  existence, 

14.  He  belongs  to  the  signal  corps, 

15.  The  sick  man  is  unconscious, 

16.  The  algebra  lesson  deals  with  simultaneous  equations. 

17.  This  occurrence  has  upset  me. 

18.  He  received  notoriety  in  the  war. 

19.  The  phrenologist  is  interested  in  the  shape  of  one's  head. 

20.  The  tableaux  were  representations  of  well  known  pictures. 
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LIST  XV 

/.  We  hope  the  war  has  destroyed  sectional  feeling. 

2.  This  firm  pays  good  salaries, 

3.  The  science  of  medicine  has  lengthened  life. 

4.  The  choir  sang  last  Sunday. 

5.  The  question  of  tariff  or  free  trade  has  not  been  settled. 

6.  He  believes  in  socialism. 

7.  I  shall  acknowledge  my  guilt. 

8.  One  must  overcome  many  obstacles  to  succeed. 

9.  It  is  an  unusually  cloudy  day. 

10.  The  question  was  referred  to  a  committee. 

11.  After  the  meeting  the  conferees  returned  home. 

12.  The  superintendent  directs  the  schools. 

13.  He  is  undoubtedly  at  home. 

14.  The  motion  was  carried  by  unanimous  vote. 

15.  The  election  occurred  yesterday. 

16.  He  emphasizes  his  remarks  by  gestures. 

17.  He  takes  his  meals  at  the  restaurant. 

18.  This  group  was  the  nucleus  of  a  new  party. 

19.  He  is  accused  of  misappropriating  the  money. 

20.  Legal  decisions  are  governed  by  precedents. 


LIST  XVI 

1.  We  do  not  notice  the  pressure  of  the  air. 

2.  It  was  a  precious  jewel. 

3.  I  take  physical  training. 

4.  The  people  from  this  vicinity  travel  widely. 

5.  He  is  a  prominent  man. 

6.  He  has  a  fatal  disease. 

7.  Bryan  ran  for  the  presidency. 

8.  The  prisoner  showed  much  agitation. 

9.  Which  side  of  the  controversy  do  you  favor? 

10.  The  houses  in  the  valley  were  crushed  by  the  avalanche. 

11.  The  government  is  appropriating  the  money. 

12.  The  criticism  seemed  very  fair. 

13.  Efficiency  contributes  to  success. 

14.  Incidentally  we  learned  of  your  promotion. 

15.  The  defendants  of  the  suit  won  the  case. 

16.  Follow  the  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure. 

17.  Counterfeiting  is  not  a  legitimate  act.  * 
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1 8.  I  rode  in  a  dirigible  balloon. 

19.  I  never  promenade  up  town. 

20.  The  army  tnanoeuver  was  executed  successfully. 


THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD  THOUSAND  MOST  FREQUENTLY  USED 

WORDS,  ARRANGED  BY  DIFFICULTY 

Note:  The  value  above  each  list  is  the  difficulty  value  of  the  words,  scaled 
from  zero.  The  400  words  from  which  the  sixteen  scales  were  made  are 
denoted  here  by  a  star. 


23 

dock 

spoil 

string 

bank 

dog 

sweet 

tea 

goat 

ear 

timber 

test 

joke 

fish 

wireless 

trim 

lumber 

flag 

wake 

match 

frame 

• 

30 

willing 

miU 

fun 

apple 

wooden 

sing 

green 

argue 

hill 

butter 

31 

24 

kept 

candy 

anybody 

bright 

milk 

convert 

bath 

fast 

mud 

copper 

bell 

slow 

note 

county 

bushes 

orange 

dwell 

depend 

25 

pan 

feed 

dirt 

sound 

range 

fly 

drew 

remark 

gate 

dust 

26 

rubber 

gun 

factor 

cup 

seed 

hair 

fool 

doll 

seeing 

lunch 

gather 

lazy 

shade 

meat 

grace 

silk 

share 

mice 

kiss 

smoke 

sport 

midnight 

lecture 

sugar 

tent 

obey 

oil 

swell 

thin 

pen 

peach 

wall 

pin 

pick 

27 

western 

pole 

plate 

amuse 

youngest 

probate 

promotion 

awake 

queen 

rag 

bitter 

29 

ray 

remove 

brain 

active 

recall 

replace 

cake 

bent 

robbed 

restless 

combine 

display 

roof 

salt 

cool 

farce 

rose 

sat 

dare 

ill 

stake 

seat 

distance 

mistake 

stream 

shore 
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smart 

33 

bigger 

wide 

speed 

advance 

blood 

wise 

spread 

agent 

boss 

^M  ^ 

storm 

alive 

bound 

35 

strong 

ate 

brass 

blew 

tag 

banker 

brick 

blister 

task 

beach 

brown 

bond 

taxes 

bird 

com 

bone 

tuck 

bunch 

decline 

calm 

union 

charm 

fancy 

congress 

vest 

clip 

fee 

cry 

wet 

coat 

fleet 

dance 

wheat 

darling 

frost 

deed 

whenever 

die 

fruit 

delight 

finger 

grew 

drug 

32 

fit 

guide 

earth 

\Wmt 

flowing 

hall 

fond 

apron 

fresh 

hurry 

food 

bench 

gift 

king 

grind 

cat 

homesick 

lack 

jaw 

discover 

imports 

mark 

join 

ditch 

impose 

mouth 

locate 

dream 

mad 

music 

marble 

expert 

mass 

neck 

master 

federal 

noble 

nobody 

melt 

fellow 

notion 

organ 

method 

flame 

pie 

outline 

myself 

flood 

pipe 

pain 

nail 

gain 

pitch 

park 

pack 

greet 

pocket 

postoflice 

pink 

heavy 

reduce 

quart 

produce 

lawn 

render 

rear 

rail 

leather 

rock 

repeat 

recess 

load 

somewhere 

shake 

reform 

market 

tall 

shine 

relate 

record 

trace 

shower 

rent 

regain 

treatment 

silver 

restore 

regular 

trick 

simple 

rise 

safe 

weak 

snow 

save 

setting 

signal 

teeth 

window 

won 

yourself 

space 

step 

stick 

self 

skirt 

slight 

suspect 

struggle 

tour 

34 

temple 

tan 

understood 

ahead 

thankful 

team 

wood 

battle 

ward 

tooth 

yellow 

belt 

wash 

treat 
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twice 

otherwise 

celebrate 

prospect 

wing 

outcome 

chance 

protect 

winner 

pull 

cheese 

relation 

punishment 

coast 

roll 

36 

quick 

coffee 

sad 

aid 

retain 

comb 

sake 

alarm 

rich 

compose 

scare 

awhile 

rope 

conduct 

scold 

barking 

sank 

construct 

sheet 

basket 

seek 

contend 

shelter 

blank 

sell 

crew 

shoe 

branches 

shame 

crime 

single 

brave 

shirt 

crown 

skin 

bread 

shock 

design 

sledge 

cargo 

sleep 

devote 

somewhat 

craft 

smile 

disposition 

spoke 

cross 

steal 

dispose 

spot 

cute 

steam 

drop 

store 

danger 

student 

dull 

straw 

defeat 

stuff 

enjoying 

suspending 

demand 

sunk 

everybody 

Ule 

dish 

supper 

faith 

thunder 

draw 

swing 

farm 

training 

drink 

tribute 

fence 

trial 

dry 

tube 

fetch 

trot 

earn 

unfit 

flat 

trying 

evil 

unknown 

floor 

ugly 

excuse 

upper 

fracture 

underground 

fat 

wave 

fur 

undertake 

fear 

wheel 

furnish 

united 

force 

wild 

glove 

unload 

funny 

worse 

grain 

useful 

grave 

grapes 

venture 

health 

38 

hip 

♦voice 

heat 

accord 

including 

worst 

hit 

asleep 

inland 

wrong 

hunt 

bag 

inner 

impress 

bat 

insist 

39 

inch 

beat 

job 

abroad 

lace 

beheaded 

kites 

admire 

Uft 

bend 

labor 

admit 

lock 

beyond 

laugh 

anywhere 

matron 

bind 

leaf 

appointment 

merry 

bite 

meal 

arm 

mid 

bottle 

nation 

artistic 

middle 

brokers 

nerves 

bake 

northwestern 

^building 

net 

base 
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smart 

33 

bigger 

wide 

speed 

advance 

blood 

wise 

spread 

agent 

boss 

^M  ^ 

storm 

alive 

bound 

35 

strong 

ate 

brass 

blew 

tag 

banker 

brick 

blister 

task 

beach 

brown 

bond 

taxes 

bird 

corn 

bone 

tuck 

bunch 

decline 

calm 

union 

charm 

fancy 

congress 

vest 

clip 

fee 

cry 

wet 

coat 

fleet 

dance 

wheat 

darling 

frost 

deed 

whenever 
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fruit 

delight 

finger 

grew 

drug 

32 

fit 

guide 

earth 

%#"r 

flowing 

hall 

fond 

apron 

fresh 

hurry 

food 

bench 

gift 

king 

grind 

cat 

homesick 

lack 

jaw 

discover 

imports 

mark 

join 

ditch 

impose 

mouth 

locate 

dream 

mad 
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marble 

expert 

mass 

neck 

master 

federal 

noble 

nobody 

melt 

fellow 

notion 

organ 

method 

flame 

pie 

outline 

myself 

flood 

pipe 

pain 

nail 

gain 

pitch 

park 

pack 

greet 

pocket 

postoifice 

pink 

heavy 

reduce 

quart 

produce 

lawn 

render 

rear 

rail 

leather 

rock 

repeat 

recess 

load 

somewhere 

shake 

reform 

market 

tall 

shine 

relate 

record 

trace 

shower 

rent 

regain 

treatment 

silver 

restore 

regular 

trick 

simple 

rise 

safe 

weak 

snow 

save 

setting 

signal 

teeth 

window 

won 

yourself 

space 

step 

stick 

self 

skirt 

slight 

suspect 

struggle 

tour 

34 

temple 

tan 

understood 

ahead 

thankful 
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wood 

battle 

ward 

tooth 

yellow 

belt 

wash 
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twice 

otherwise 

celebrate 

prospect 

wing 

outcome 

chance 

protect 

winner 

puU 

cheese 

relation 

punishment 

coast 

roll 

36 

quick 

coffee 

sad 

aid 

retain 

comb 

sake 

alarm 

rich 

compose 

scare 

awhile 

rope 

conduct 

scold 

barking 

sank 

construct 

sheet 

basket 

seek 

contend 

shelter 

blank 

sell 

crew 

shoe 

branches 

shame 

crime 

single 

brave 

shirt 

crown 

skin 

bread 

shock 

design 

sledge 

cargo 

sleep 

devote 

somewhat 

craft 

smile 

disposition 

spoke 

cross 

steal 

dispose 

spot 

cute 

steam 

drop 

store 

danger 

student 

duU 

straw 

defeat 

stuff 

enjoying 

suspending 

demand 

sunk 

everybody 

Ule 

dish 

supper 

faith 

thunder 

draw 

swing 

farm 

training 

drink 

tribute 

fence 

trial 

dry 

tube 

fetch 

trot 

earn 

unfit 

flat 

trying 

evil 

unknown 

floor 

ugly 

excuse 

upper 

fracture 

underground 

fat 

wave 

fur 

undertake 

fear 

wheel 

furnish 

united 

force 

wild 

glove 

unload 

funny 

worse 

grain 

useful 

grave 

grapes 

venture 

health 

38 

hip 

*voice 

heat 

accord 

including 

worst 

hit 

asleep 

inland 

wrong 

hunt 

bag 

inner 

impress 

bat 

insist 

39 

inch 

beat 

job 

abroad 

lace 

beheaded 

kites 

admire 

Uft 

bend 

labor 

admit 

lock 

beyond 

laugh 

anywhere 

matron 

bind 

leaf 

appointment 

merry 

bite 

meal 

arm 

mid 

bottle 

nation 

artistic 

middle 

brokers 

nerves 

bake 

northwestern 

^building 

net 

base 
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behalf 

pastor 

blame 

payment 

bloom 

pity 

bodies 

platform 

cap 

plenty 

central 

policeman 

charter 

• 

problem 

clever 

propose 

climb 

pump 

clock 

pupil 

comply 

quit 

conductor 

reverse 

connect 

rush 

cottage 

sale 

counter 

settle 

cream 

shaft 

daily 

sign 

deposit 

slip 

desire 

soup 

detail 

spite 

egg 

square 

expire 

stage 

foundation 

stiff 

gas 

tear 

gracefully 

upwards 

hack 

valley 

harvest 

value 

hurried 

waiting 

improve 

wipe 

industry 

M  ^k 

inspection 

40 

introduce 

ability 

invite 

aim 

kitchen 

airship 

knock 

apply 

lap 

assembly 

leader 

attire 

limit 

attraction 

•location 

avoid 

lonesome 

bay 

lucky 

below 

main 

bidder 

map 

bit 

*native 

bottom 

nurse 

break 

owners 

bushel 

paints 


carries 


caught 

naval 

circus 

noises 

coffin 

northern 

collection 

nose 

construction 

notwithstanding 

continue 

numerous 

convicted 

officer 

courage 

ourselves 

cruel 

owe 

desk 

pile  . 

discovery 

porch 

dispute 

postal 

distant 

preach 

diving 

rank 

domestic 

rare 

dough 

resort 

driver 

respond 

employment 

ribbon 

enjoyment 

scrub 

eve 

sealskin 

extent 

secret 

extract 

sentence 

forbid 

shape 

forgotten 

sharp 

fought 

silence 

gang 

silly 

garment 

slavery 

gloomy 

smell 

habit 

solve 

hang 

spare 

hid 

spinal 

hotel 

squad 

injury 

staff 

introducing 

stories 

iron 

strain 

jump 

strange 

kingdom 

switch 

lad 

sword 

lonely 

«         • 

territory 

loving 

lung 

maid 

text 
touch 

melody 

treason 

mental 

turkey 

mince 

verse 

minister 

voting 

moreover 

whatever 
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41 

^merchant 

unseen 

fund 

absolute 

multitude 

wed 

garden 

accuse 

namely 

wore 

glowing 

annex 

narrowly 

•wound 

gown 

array 

natural 

yell 

graduate 

bacon 

noisy 

grow 

barn 

normal 

42 

hasten 

brush 

noted 

absent 

humanity 

cash 

notice 

accomplish 

idea 

chop 

overland 

afford 

launch 

coal 

overworked 

ambition 

legal 

conclude 

palace 

apart 

listen 

content 

pending 

approve 

loose 

correct 

piano 

aside 

marry 

cough 

powerful 

assume 

mission 

couple 

prize 

attain 

moderate 

credit 

pure 

attic 

moment 

cultivate 

rainy 

awarded 

murder 

cure 

recorded 

bead 

nature 

dentist 

reflect 

beaten 

neglect 

deny 

remainder 

bless 

noteworthy 

depot 

represented 

cheerless 

novel 

deprive 

resolution 

chicken 

oh 

dismiss 

respect 

clipping 

outgoing 

driving 

rid 

comment 

♦passage 

eastern 

ripe 

complain 

pave 

establish 

rub 

concrete 

permit 

explore 

rug 

congregation 

permitted 

extend 

shot 

consent 

poetry 

filled 

slipper 

consume 

ports 

freeze 

someone 

create 

poverty 

frequently 

sum 

curve 

pronounce 

fudge 

sun 

decrease 

proud 

future 

supplies 

dinner 

pulpit 

grilling 

surface 

documents 

realize 

hate 

swimmer 

drawn 

♦reduction 

heap 

taste 

duties 

regiment 

holiday 

tavern 

♦edge 

regret 

host 

tend 

employer 

release 

hungry 

thick 

enforce 

remarkable 

insane 

throat 

engagement 

remind 

interchange 

tight 

exception 

rescue 

junior 

tile 

failure 

resident 

knowledge 

ton 

fate 

restoration 

leg 

tongue 

fled 

revolver 

living 

trade 

forth 

roar 

medical 

trunk 

freedom 

robbery 
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row 

bearer 

hole 

stomach 

ruin 

beauty 

influence 

stove 

sanity 

belief 

intense 

stunt 

score 

biggest 

jelly 

subscription 

scratch 

•birth 

kid 

surround 

scream 

bitten 

layer 

tail 

seldom 

blossom 

legislative 

•tempt 

serving 

bother 

lie 

thereby 

severe 

breeze 

•limb 

transfer 

shoot 

•button 

lodge 

underwear 

sitting 

careful 

lovely 

uniform 

soldier 

carrying 

•meantime 

unpleasant 

somebody 

civil 

met 

vs^cant 

southern 

closing 

mob 

wholesale 

spirit 

clothes 

modern 

winning 

steel 

college 

motor 

writer 

strike 

concert 

murdered 

style 

conclusive 

observation 

44 

substance 

control 

operation 

abolish 

suggestion 

cook 

opposing 

acute 

sunny 

corner 

oversees 

•advantage 

sweat 

creek 

•package 

advertise 

sweep 

crisis 

parlor 

advocate 

tap 

crop 

patriot 

agency 

tenor 

♦cubic 

pavement 

alter 

thereon 

delightful 

per 

angry 

threat 

discourage 

perfected 

announce 

tie 

easier 

permission 

approach 

title 

element 

pickle 

assemble 

•topic 

♦empty 

♦polish 

♦basement 

trail 

encourage 

pride 

bean 

tried 

engravers 

prince 

berry 

trout 

everywhere 

quarrel 

bid 

truth 

exercise 

quarter 

bulk 

undertaking 

expectation 

rebuilding 

burden 

unexpected 

explain 

♦require 

burnish 

valve 

false 

sauce 

caller 

violation 

fashion 

season 

canal 

wine 

forest 

senior 

cheaply 

worry 

fried 

sensation 

♦circle 

fry 

sex 

circulated 

43 

funeral 

sneak 

♦color 

agree 

govern 

sort 

commercial 

altitude 

grass 

splendid 

commonwealth 

ancient 

grip 

sprinkle 

considerable 

angered 

happily 

stag 

consumption 

area 

haste 

starvation 

contrary 
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variety 

loyalty 

witnesses 

•languages 

•voyage 

luxury 

worn  • 

lava 

woolen 

lying 

wrap 

liquor 

writing 

musical 

yield 

ma 

one's 

manufacture 

49 

•parade 

50 

medal 

•adjustment 

pear 

activities 

mend 

administer 

picnic 

altogether 

merely 

•ambulance 

•poultry 

•animal 

•mining 

announcement 

preference 

announcing 

motorcycle 

apartment 

preservation 

arisen 

newspaper's 

apiece 

previous 

assurance' 

notable 

appearance 

probability 

•assured 

•ordinary 

asserted 

quote 

authorized 

owing 

assign 

•reasonable 

awfully 

pa 

attendance 

•reign 

•baggage 

pattern 

belated 

remedy 

bail 

persuade 

•captain 

reorganization 

basis 

program 

carriage 

resided 

brilliant 

puzzled 

ceases 

revealed 

cancer 

•racing 

champion 

revival 

capacity 

•radical 

climate 

revolt 

castle 

recognize 

committed 

roofer 

charging 

relieve 

compelled 

ruralcs 

client 

resistance 

considerably 

sacrifice 

coaling 

scheme 

•current 

satisfied 

commission 

•senator 

deliver 

sensible 

concerning 

shop 

describe 

sentiment 

•contempt 

smooth 

embrace 

•series 

continually 

•social 

excellent 

•shoulder 

custody 

speech 

exist 

shown 

custom 

statesmen 

extension 

skull 

declamation 

stepped 

•favorable 

socialist 

defense 

sympathy 

•favorite 

sped 

desert 

•telephone 

ferry 

squadron 

despite 

thorough 

gallery 

squeeze 

difficulties 

toot 

gospel 

stock 

disagreeable 

•toured 

governor 

straighten 

endeavor 

•uncertain 

gymnastics 

stretch 

faculty 

•urge 

hire 

torture 

furry 

vigorous 

immense 

trolley 

•gasoline 

wherever 

institution 

undergone 

geometry 

issuing 

valued 

ha 

51 

leaped 

•village 

•headache 

abandon 

•liberal 

whiskey 

incident 

accompanied 

•library 

wife's 

injuries 

•actual 

•linen 

wit 

•jewel 

•administration 
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.  advise 

•salaries 

sleeve 

54 

aged 

•sectional 

successful 

•additional 

^anxious 

•strength 

suspension 

adjourn 

•arrival 

throughout 

•tailor 

•available 

aspirations 

tomato 

theft 

•bidding 

authorities 

toppled 

twined 

•budget 

bandit 

treasurer 

woman's 

capital 

barely 

unsuspecting 

world's 

Mr 

•centuries 

biscuit 

•valuable 

•choir 

bowel 

veteran 

53 

conclusively 

broad 

alcoholic 

condemned 

collar 

52 

alimony 

congested 

comfortably 

ache 

ambuscade 

congestion 

competition 

arctic 

•authority 

congratulatory 

•confident 

bathe 

•aviator 

contributor 

cruiser 

berth 

boosted 

cruising 

descend 

boarder 

bus 

0 

destine 

destruction 

bruise 

contusions 

•equally 

divorce 

competent 

•deputy 

forego 

encouragement 

•criminal 

•disposal 

gray 

extradition 

decentralization 

earnest 

•independent 

extremely 

desirous 

•excavation 

indicted 

•finance 

•dictionary 

•excitement 

•investigation 

•fortunate 

•electrical 

friendliness 

•legacy 

fraternity 

exhaust 

•individual 

0    J 
lurk 

gem 

exhaustion 

•insurance 

•original 

handkerchief 

exhibit 

license 

•originate 

hustle 

ignore 

•medicine 

•peculiar 

•injunction 

imagine 

molten 

•politics 

•install 

•indebted 

•negative 

•possibility 

•instance 

•inhabitant 

nervousness 

•physical 

intimate 

•interior 

noose 

realty 

laborers 

jewelry 

notified 

sense 

•luncheon 

•justification 

occupants 

•stenographer 

•machinery 

•maintain 

offense 

•successor 

novelty 

mantle 

officially 

summoned 

•obtainable 

men's 

•precious 

thresh 

occupied 

metal 

•premium 

traveller 

operating 

•opposite 

•purchasing 

trifle 

•patient 

persisted 

•qualified 

unusual 

petition 

personally 

•securing 

•usually 

precaution 

•polar 

site 

•vicinity 

•pressure 

prevailed 

slipped 

* 

pullman 

professor 

suburb 

55 

response 

regularly 

suicide 

•assistance 

reverend 

•sanitary 

vehicle 

•attorney 

rumor 

screen 

year's 

•banana 
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ceremonies 

♦summoning 

58 

♦legend 

*coiiaequence 

♦suspicious 

♦absolutely 

manned 

coronation 

♦abutting 

♦notoriously 

^cylinder 

57 

♦agitation 

♦pamphlet 

drugged 

alias 

♦partially 

^expedition 

♦accustom 

annually 

♦possession 

^franchise 

♦acknowledge 

♦appetite 

♦scrutinizing 

galleries 

♦benefit 

bankruptcy 

tragedies 

jurisdiction 

♦boring 

bigamy 

♦unusually 

ladies' 

breathe 

♦colonel 

♦yacht 

lynch 

burglary 

♦correspondent 

60 

^magazine 

♦campaign 

disgust 

♦motorist 

♦candidate 

♦elimination 

♦achievement 

♦recruit 

canine 

eminent 

♦affirmative 

♦reliability 

chaperon 

filial 

♦amendment 

♦religious 

♦commissioners 

♦financial 

♦anticipate 

rite 

conferred 

formerly 

♦appropriate 

♦sensational 

♦customary 

♦hosiery 

♦architecture 

♦tariff 

debauch 

interfering 

♦avalanche 

tendency 

debris 

♦justifiable 

♦capitol 

♦vegetable 

♦disappear 

larceny 

♦efficient 

volunteered 

♦economical 

♦minimum 

♦exhibition 

■ 

♦exclusively 

♦obstacles 

♦museum 

56 

♦guardian 

♦occasion 

pronunciation 

•r^r 

fatally 

♦opportunity 

♦proprietor 

♦administrative 

♦horizon 

♦practice 

♦recognition 

♦antique 

♦illegal 

recommit 

♦referred 

♦apparently 

♦interrupt 

♦soliciting 

♦seize 

♦believing 

♦minority 

♦specimen 

♦similar 

♦cavalry 

♦mutilate 

♦statistics 

♦tomahawk 

♦characteristic 

♦peasants 

subsidy 

♦congratulations 

♦physician 

♦temperature 

61 

♦contribution 

planned 

tyranny 

♦acquaintance 

♦cooperation 

polls 

■p^k 

♦apparatus 

♦delegate 

practically 

59 

♦appropriating 

♦disease 

♦preparation 

♦acquaint 

attendants 

♦dispatch 

♦presidency 

♦adjournment 

♦burglaries 

♦independence 

♦professional 

♦controversy 

♦cafeteria 

♦inquiry 

pursue 

♦corpse 

chauffeur 

♦mysterious 

♦societies 

♦council 

♦competitive 

♦nationalities 

solemn 

♦dissatisfied 

♦competitors 

♦prohibitory 

♦statute 

♦extravagant 

♦conferees 

♦prominent 

♦sufficient 

♦feminine 

♦congressional 

♦receiving 

♦surgeon 

♦fraternal 

♦duped 

♦routine 

♦temporary 

♦gymnasium 

♦facilities 

♦seamstress 

♦warrant 

♦humorists 

♦magnificent 

♦socialism 

women's 

illness 

♦opponents 
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*papal 

•appropriation 

•defendants 

•misappropriating 

^permanent 

•catastrophe 

•embassies 

•occurrence 

^strenuous 

•cholera 

•occurred 

•pageant 

^suffrage 

•contemporaries 

•paradoxical 

•promenade 

•efficiency 

•pollen 

•restaurant 

62 

•existence 

•rheumatism 

^aspirants 

•immediately 

•troupe 

68 

chef 

•kindergarten 

•unconscious 

•notoriety 

♦conqueror 

•misdemeanor 

•nucleus 

♦conspicuous 

•parliaments 

66 

•unprecedented 

•criticism 

•philosopher 

•assassination 

•deferred 

•spiritualism 

bureaus 

69 

•deliberately 

•spiritualist 

•caucus 

Chautauqua 

•gallantry 

•undoubtedly 

•emphasizes 

•electrolier 

hybrid 

envelop 

•phrenologist 

•parachute 

64 

•hypnotize 

•politician 

•aggregate 

•interlocutory 

70 

•rabid 

•cemetery 

•parliamentary 

•accommodation 

•recommendation 

•corps 

pistil 

•schedule 

•incidentally 

portiere 

71 

•superintendent 

•privilege 

sachem 

•tableaux 

•sympathize 

•unanimous 

•seance 

•tragedy 

•simultaneous 

73 

65 

•precedents 

63 

•affectionately 

67 

•accidentally 

•candidacy 

•dirigible 

75 

•acquisition 

•chancellor 

•legitimate 

•manoeuver 
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THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD  THOUSAND  MOST  FREQUENTLY  USED 

WORDS,  ALPHABETICALLY  ARRANGED,  WITH 

FREQUENCIES  AND  DIFFICULTIES 

Note:  The  Frequency  column  denotes  the  number  of  times  each  word  occurs 
per  hundred  thousand  running  words.  The  Difiiculty  column  records  the 
spelling  difficulty  of  each  word  in  terms  of  standard  deviations,  measuring 
from  Buckingham's  point  of  zero  spelling  difficulty.  The  400  words  from 
which  the  sixteen  scales  were  made  are  denoted  by  a  star. 


Fre- 

Diffi- 

Fre- 

Diffi- 

quency 

culty 

quency 

culty 

abandon 

4.75 

51 

administer 

3.63 

49 

ability 

4-75 

40 

♦administration 

3.00 

51 

abolish 

2.50 

44 

♦administrative 

2.50 

56 

abroad 

4.75 

39 

admire 

2.63 

39 

absent 

4.38 

42 

admit 

7.38 

39 

absolute 

2.50 

41 

advance 

9.63 

33 

^absolutely 

5.13 

58 

♦advantage 

8.25 

44 

abundant 

3.63 

48 

advertise 

3.25 

44 

♦abutting 

2.50 

58 

advertising 

2.50 

47 

♦accidentally 

2.50 

63 

advise 

6.25 

51 

♦accommodation 

4.88 

70 

advocate 

4.75 

44 

accompanied 

2.50 

51 

affect 

2.50 

47 

accomplish 

7.38 

42 

♦affectionately 

4.25 

65 

accord 

4.88 

38 

♦affirmative 

2.50 

60 

accuse 

5.00 

41 

afford 

6.38 

42 

♦accustom 

2.50 

57 

aged 

12.38 

51 

ache 

7.00 

52 

agency 

2.38 

44 

♦achievement 

4.75 

60 

agent 

5.50 

33 

♦acknowledge 

1.88 

57 

♦aggr^ate 

2.50 

64 

♦acquaint 

2.00 

59 

♦agitation 

3.63 

58 

♦acquaintance 

2.13 

61 

agree 

4.88 

43 

♦acquisition 

3.13 

63 

agreed 

7.00 

48 

acre 

4.63 

47 

ahead 

9.13 

34 

active 

5.00 

29 

aid 

8.25 

36 

activities 

2.50 

50 

aim 

7.75 

40 

♦actual 

5.88 

51 

airship 

7.00 

40 

acute 

3.00 

44 

alarm 

4.38 

36 

♦additional 

3.25 

54 

alcoholic 

2.50 

53 

adjourn 

2.75 

54 

alias 

2.50 

58 

♦adjournment 

3.63 

59 

alimony 

3.63 

53 

♦adjustment 

3.63 

49 

alive 

2.88 

33 
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alley 

3.88 

45 

area 

2.75 

43 

alter 

2.38 

44 

argue 

3.25 

30 

altitude 

3.50 

43 

arisen 

3.63 

50 

altogether 

2.63 

50 

arm 

22.13 

39 

ambition 

4.63 

42 

aroused 

3.63 

47 

^ambulance 

4.75 

49 

array 

2.50 

41 

ambuscade 

2.50 

53 

♦arrival 

3.50 

51 

^amendment 

30.63 

60 

artistic 

2.50 

39 

amuse 

2.13 

27 

aside 

2.63 

42 

amusing 

2.50 

48 

asleep 

6.13 

38 

ancient 

3.63 

43 

♦aspirants 

2.50 

62 

angered 

3.63 

43 

aspirations 

4.75 

51 

angry 

2.63 

44 

♦assassination 

4.75 

66 

^animal 

5.13 

50 

assemble 

2.50 

44 

annex 

2.50 

41 

assembly 

4.13 

40 

announce 

8.13 

44 

asserted 

2.50 

49 

announcement 

7.50 

49 

assign 

2.50 

49 

announcing 

2.50 

50 

assignment 

2.50 

47 

annually 

2.75 

58 

♦assistance 

5.88 

55 

anther 

9.25 

45 

assume 

2.75 

42 

•^anticipate 

4.75 

60 

assurance 

2.50 

50 

♦antique 

3.63 

56 

♦assured 

3.63 

50 

♦anxious 

9.50 

51 

astonished 

2.50 

47 

anybody 

5.25 

31 

ate 

3.63 

33 

anywhere 

2.63 

39 

attach 

5.88 

48 

apart 

2.00 

42 

attack 

7.13 

45 

apartment 

5.25 

49 

attain 

4.75 

42 

apiece 

2.25 

49 

attendance 

2.50 

49 

♦apparatus 

4.88 

61 

attendants 

2.50 

61 

♦apparently 

7.00 

56 

attic 

2.38 

42 

♦appeal 

6.63 

45 

attire 

2.50 

40 

appearance 

3.88 

49 

attitude 

3.63 

47 

♦appetite 

2.63 

58 

♦attorney 

7.50 

55 

apple 

10.50 

30 

attraction 

6.88 

40 

applied 

363 

47 

attribute 

3.63 

47 

apply 

2.13 

40 

auction 

2.75 

45 

appointment 

7.50 

39 

authorities 

4.75 

51 

approach 

6.63 

44 

♦authority 

2.50 

53 

♦appropriate 

4.38 

60 

authorized 

4.75 

50 

♦appropriating 

2.50 

61 

♦available 

2.50 

54 

♦appropriation 

4.75 

63 

♦avalanche 

3.63 

60 

approve 

4.88 

42 

♦average 

4.00 

48 

apron 

3.75 

32 

♦aviator 

2.50 

53 

♦architecture 

2.50 

60 

avoid 

6.88 

40 

arctic 

2.50 

52 

awake 

3.00 

27 
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awarded 

3.63 

42 

bench 

3.63 

32 

awfully 

6.50 

50 

bend 

3.50 

38 

awhile 

4.00 

36 

beneath 

2.50 

45 

• 

•benefit 

8.88 

57 

bacon 

2.00 

41 

bent 

2.50 

29 

bag 

6.13 

38 

berry 

2.50 

44 

•baggage 

2.38 

50 

berth 

3.88 

52 

bail 

3.63 

,50 

bestow 

2.50 

45 

bake 

11.00 

'39 

beyond 

7.13 

38 

•banana 

2.75 

55 

bid 

5.38 

44 

bandit 

2.50 

51 

bidder 

3.63 

40 

bank 

13.13 

23 

•bidding 

2.50 

54 

banker 

2.50 

33 

bigamy 

2.50 

58 

bankruptcy 

7.00 

58 

bigger 

3.63 

34 

•banquet 

5.88 

48 

biggest 

2.50 

43 

bare 

3.63 

47 

bind 

2.25 

38 

barely 

2.38 

51 

bird 

2.38 

33 

barking 

2.50 

36 

•birth 

3.88 

43 

barn 

3.25 

41 

biscuit 

2.00 

51 

barrel 

7.13 

47 

bit 

2.50 

40 

barren 

2.50 

48 

bite 

17.88 

38 

base 

8.50 

39 

bitten 

3.63 

43 

•basement 

4.13 

44 

bitter 

3.63 

27 

basis 

2.50 

50 

blame 

4.13 

39 

basket 

5.13 

36 

blank 

2.13 

36 

bat 

2.00 

38 

bless 

2.00 

42 

bath 

9.88 

31 

blew 

4.13 

35 

bathe 

2.00 

52 

blister 

3.25 

35 

battle 

4.75 

34 

blood 

4.50 

34 

bay 

3.13 

40 

bloom 

2.13 

39 

beach 

4.75 

33 

blossom 

3.75 

43 

bead 

2.38 

42 

bluff 

2.88 

45 

bean 

5.63 

44 

boarder 

2.63 

52 

bearer 

2.50 

43 

boast 

2.50 

45 

beat 

12.38 

38 

bodies 

2.50 

39 

beaten 

4.75 

42 

boil 

3.75 

45 

beauty 

3.63 

43 

bond 

2.50 

35 

behalf 

5.88 

39 

bone 

2.63 

35 

beheaded 

2.50 

38 

boom 

2.50 

48 

belated 

2.50 

49 

boosted 

2.50 

53 

beficf 

4.75 

43 

•boring 

2.50 

57 

•believing 

3.63 

56 

borrow 

4.38 

45 

bell 

2.00 

29 

•  boss 

2.63 

34 

below    • 

5.13 

40 

bother 

4.25 

43 

belt 

2.25 

34 

bottle 

4.13 

38 
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bottom 

8.63 

40 

cancer 

5.00 

50 

bound 

5.88 

34 

•candidacy 

2.50 

65 

bowel 

:».75 

51 

•candidate 

31.63 

57 

brain 

2.38 

27 

candy 

4.75 

30 

branches 

2.50 

36 

canine 

3.63 

57 

brass 

2.50 

34 

cap 

2.75 

39 

brave 

2.50 

36 

capacity 

7.13 

50 

bread 

8.63 

36 

capital 

6.13 

54 

break 

15-75 

40 

•capitol 

2.50 

60 

breakfast 

2.50 

48 

•captain 

2.13 

49 

breathe 

2.75 

57 

careful 

8.50 

43 

breeze 

2.50 

43 

cargo 

5.88 

36 

brick 

3.38 

34 

carriage 

2.88 

49 

brief 

3.63 

47 

carries 

3.63 

40 

bright 

4.88 

24 

carrying 

4.75 

43 

brilliant 

2.75 

50 

cash 

6.25 

41 

broad 

3.63 

51 

castle 

2.50 

50 

brokers 

2.50 

38 

cat 

2.13 

32 

brown 

2.50 

34 

•catastrophe 

2.50 

63 

bruise 

5.25 

52 

•caucus 

2.50 

66 

brush 

2.00 

41 

caught 

4.75 

40 

•budget 

2.50 

54 

•cavalry 

5.88 

56 

•building 

36.25 

38 

ceases 

3.63 

49 

bulk 

2.50 

44 

celebrate 

6.13 

38 

bump 

6.25 

45 

cellar 

3.00 

45 

bunch 

4.63 

33 

•cemetery 

2.13 

64 

burdens 

3.63 

44 

central 

3.88 

39 

bureaus 

8.13 

66 

•centuries 

3.63 

54 

•burglaries 

2.50 

61 

ceremonies 

2.50 

55 

burglary 

2.50 

57 

champion 

2.50 

49 

burnish 

4.75 

44 

chance 

3.63 

38 

bus 

3.63 

53 

•chancellor 

2.13 

65 

bushel 

6.38 

40 

changing 

2.50 

48 

bushes 

7.00 

31 

chapel 

6.00 

48 

butter 

5.50 

30 

chaperon 

3.00 

57 

♦button 

4.75 

43 

•characteristic 

4.75 

56 

charging 

3.63 

50 

cabbages 

2.88 

47 

•charity 

4.13 

47 

cabinet 

7.00 

45 

charm 

2.88 

33 

•cafeteria 

3.50 

61 

charter 

3.63 

39 

cake 

9.75 

27 

chauffeur 

14.88 

61 

caller 

2.00 

44 

chautauqua 

4-25 

69 

calm 

4.75 

35 

cheaply 

28.63 

44 

•campaign 

11.50 

57 

check 

2.50 

48 

canal 

4-75 

44 

cheerless 

2.50 

42 
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cheeae 

2.75 

38 

commit 

3.63 

47 

chef 

2.50 

63 

committed 

7.00 

49 

chicken 

6.25 

4a 

commonwealth 

3.50 

44 

choice 

4.50 

45 

4.>3 

48 

•choir 

4.50 

54 

compelled 

3.50 

49 

*cho1era 

3.63 

63 

a.50 

48 

chop 

3.75 

41 

competent 

a.50 

52 

chore 

J.25 

47 

competition 

a.50 

51 

•drde 

463 

44 

a.50 

61 

circulated 

a.50 

44 

^xtmpetitors 

4-75 

61 

circus 

4-75 

40 

complain 

4-25 

42 

civil 

a.50 

43 

comply 

2.50 

39 

devcr 

3.63 

39 

compose 

a.so 

38 

dient 

a.50 

50 

compromise 

4.75 

47 

climate 

5.88 

49 

concerning 

4-75 

50 

cUmb 

6.00 

39 

concert 

6.63 

43 

cUp 

3-75 

33 

conclude 

5.63 

41 

cKpping 

4.75 

42 

condusive 

2.50 

43 

clock 

a.50 

39 

concluaively 

2.50 

54 

doung 

2.50 

43 

concrete 

3.50 

42 

clothe 

5-63 

48 

condemned 

2.50 

54 

dothes 

2.50 

43 

conduct 

5-88 

38 

coach 

47 

conductor 

3.00 

39 

coal 

5.38 

41 

confer 

2.50 

47 

coaling 

4.75 

50 

•conferees 

8.13 

61 

coast 

8.13 

38 

conferred 

2.50 

57 

coat 

n.50 

33 

confidence 

3.50 

47 

coffee 

a.50 

38 

363 

51 

coffin 

2.50 

40 

congested 

2.50 

54 

collar 

3-63 

51 

congestion 

2.50 

54 

collection 

3.88 

40 

•congratulations 

4.75 

56 

college 

9.88 

43 

congratulatory 

a.50 

54 

•colonel 

a.50 

58 

congregation 

2.50 

42 

^»lor 

4.75 

44 

congress 

5.00 

35 

column 

3-63 

48 

•conKrt-'ssional 

a.50 

61 

comb 

3.88 

38 

connect 

4.88 

39 

combine 

7.S0 

27 

•conqueror 

2,50 

63 

comfortably 

3.63 

5' 

consent 

6.88 

42 

commence 

4.25 

45 

•consfqupnL-c 

6.63 

55 

a.50 

48 

considerable 

II. 13 

44 

commend 

4.75 

45 

considerably 

3.13 

49 

comment 

a.13 

4a 

•consist 

6.00 

48 

3.50 

44 

•conspicuous 

5.00 

63 

7.50 

SO 

6-75 

47 

7.00 

57 

constitute 

3.63 

45 
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construct 

5.00 

38 

create 

5.00 

42 

construction 

5.88 

40 

credit 

4.00 

41 

consume 

3.13 

42 

•creditor 

5.88 

48 

consumption 

2.38 

44 

creek 

4.75 

43 

^contemporaries 

2.50 

63 

crew 

4.75 

38 

•contempt 

2.50 

50 

cries 

4.75 

47 

contend 

2.75 

38 

crime 

8.13 

38 

content 

4.63 

41 

•criminal 

3.63 

52 

continually 

3.75 

50 

crisis 

2.50 

43 

continue 

8.38 

40 

critical 

2.13 

44 

contractors 

2.50 

47 

•criticism 

3.63 

62 

contrary 

3.88 

44 

crop 

3.13 

43 

•contribution 

3.00 

56 

cross 

13.50 

36 

contributor 

2.50 

54 

crown 

6.38 

38 

control 

7.75 

43 

cruel 

2.25 

40 

•controversy 

2.50 

59 

cruiser 

3.63 

51 

contusions 

2.50 

53 

cruising 

2.50 

54 

convert 

3.88 

30 

crushed 

3.63 

45 

convey 

3.75 

45 

cry 

31.13 

35 

convicted 

5.88 

40 

•cubic 

7.00 

43 

cook 

11.00 

43 

cultivate 

2.38 

41 

cool 

3.13 

27 

cup 

7.50 

26 

♦cooperation 

2.50 

56 

cure 

8.88 

41 

copper 

13.75 

30 

curious 

2.50 

48 

com 

4.88 

34 

•current 

7.00 

49 

comer 

7.75 

43 

curtain 

6.13 

44 

coronation 

5.88 

55 

curve 

•2.50 

42 

•corps 

3-63 

64 

cushion 

2.38 

47 

•corpse 

2.50 

59 

custard 

3.25 

44 

correct 

550 

41 

custody 

3.63 

50 

♦correspondent 

5.88 

58 

custom 

5.13 

50 

cottage 

2.38 

39 

•customary 

2.75 

57 

cotton 

5.13 

44 

customer 

4.75 

48 

couch 

4.38 

44 

cute 

3.25 

36 

cough 

7.00 

41 

•cylinder 

11.50 

55 

•council 

3.63 

59 

counter 

2.13 

39 

daily 

10.00 

39 

countries 

4-75 

45 

•damage 

12.75 

44 

county 

9.38 

30 

dance 

12.25 

35 

couple 

5.88 

41 

danger 

4.50 

36 

courage 

4.13 

40 

•dangerous 

5.25 

47 

cousin 

10.13 

44 

dare 

3.63 

27 

craft 

2.50 

36 

daring 

3.63 

48 

♦crazy 

7.25 

47 

darling 

10.50 

33 

cream 

5.50 

39 

•dealer 

5.88 

44 
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debauch 

2.50 

57 

destruction 

2.50 

51 

debris 

3.50 

57 

destructive 

2.50 

47 

•debt 

4.38 

47 

detail 

10.50 

39 

decentralization 

2.50 

52 

detain 

4.13 

44 

declamation 

2.13 

50 

detective 

2.50 

44 

declaring 

2.50 

44 

determine 

2.75 

44 

decline 

2.13 

34 

device 

3.63 

48 

decoration 

1.88 

47 

devil 

2.00 

'  44 

decrease 

2.50 

42 

devote 

7.00 

38 

dedicate 

3.63 

45 

♦dictionary 

2.13 

52 

deed 

2.75 

35 

die 

9.00 

33 

default 

2.50 

44 

difficulties 

3.63 

50 

defeat 

6.00 

36 

dignity 

2.50 

45 

•defendants 

2.50 

65 

dine 

4.25 

47 

defense 

3.63 

50 

dinner 

50.00 

42 

•deferred 

2.50 

62 

♦dirigible 

2.50 

67 

•delegate 

10.38 

56 

dirt 

".75 

31 

♦deliberately 

2.50 

62 

disagreeable 

2.00 

50 

delight 

3.38 

35 

♦disappear 

5.00 

57 

delightful 

5.88 

43 

disaster 

3.25 

44 

deliver 

8.75 

49 

discourage 

5.13 

43 

delivery 

2.88 

44 

discover 

7.50 

32 

demand 

8.13 

36 

discovery 

5.88 

40 

demonstrate 

3.00 

48 

discuss 

7.50 
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dog 
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exhaustion 
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52 
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30 
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34 
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33 
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31 
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30 
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50 
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43 
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47 
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40 
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47 
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36 
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40 
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43 
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51 
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40 
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freeze 

3.75 
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49 

freight 
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44 
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44 
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48 

govern 
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43 
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41 
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49 
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33 
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42 
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53 
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39 
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38 
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36 
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27 
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42 
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27 
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43 
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32 
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36 
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34 
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38 
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38 
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43 
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41 
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45 
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49 
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31 
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30 
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45 
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34 
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44 
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50 
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40 
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33 
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43 
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40 
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39 
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38 
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43 
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42 
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42 
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23 

hate 

5.63 

41    • 
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^headache 
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36 
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33 
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33 
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36 
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48 
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38 
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51 
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52 
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45 
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57 
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49 
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44 
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52 
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♦interior 

2.50 

52 
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66 

lace 
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36 

♦interrupt 
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57 
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45 
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40 
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55 
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51 
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45 
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50 
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40 
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54 
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58 
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42 
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49 
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44 
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47 
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48 
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26 
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35 
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39 
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47 
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38 
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43 
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49 

♦jewel 
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50 
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32 
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52 
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44 
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31 
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6.63 

35 

leg 
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41 
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♦legacy 
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54 
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45 

legal 
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42 
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40 

♦legend 
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41 
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43 
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55 
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44 
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58 
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52 

♦level 
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44 
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49 
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27 
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49 
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43 
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43 
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34 
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36 
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40 
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43 
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31 
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39 
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49 
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38 
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50 
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39 
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41 
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locate 

4.25 

35 

matron 
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36 

location 
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47 
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36 
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43 
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40 
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30 
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50 
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40 
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35 
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34 
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market 
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32 
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42 
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42 
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47 
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33 
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29 
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44 
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moderate 

2.50 
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nevertheless 
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45 

modern 
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43 
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50 

molten 
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53 

nobility 
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44 

moment 
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42 
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40 
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34 
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44 
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motor 
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43 
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nominated 
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44 
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47 
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44 
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47 
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34 
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40 
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40 
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50 
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43 
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27 
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60 
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42 

music 
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34 
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41 
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49 
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57 
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33 
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68 
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56 
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59 
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40 
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35 
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42 
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41 
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51 
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47 
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68 
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41 
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40 
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38 

nurse 
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39 
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56 
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39 
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30 
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41 
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43 
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42 
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58 
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40 
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51 
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58 
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34 
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53 
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42 
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41 

trolley 

4.63 

49 

throughout 

7.25 

51 

trot 

3.88 

38 

thunder 

3.75 

38 

•troupe 

3.63 

65 

tie 

6.38 

42 

trout 

2.50 

42 

tight 

4.88 

41 

trunk 

14.25 

41 

tile 

2.50 

41 

trustee* 

3.63 

47 

till 

30.25 

44 

truth 

9.13 

42 

timber 

5.88 

31 

trying 

5.88 

38 

tiny 

3.00 

44 

tube 

2.50 

36 

title 

9.25 

42 

tuck 

2.13 

31 

toll 

3.63 

48 

tumbling 

250 

47 

*tomahawk 

3.63 

60 

tunnel 

5.88 

45 

tomato 

2.25 

51 

turkey 

2.50 

40 

ton 

4.38 

41 

twice 

8.50 

35 

tongue 

2.75 

41 

twined 

3.13 

52 

toot 

3.50 

50 

type 

9.75 

48 

tooth 

5.25 

35 

tyranny 

2.50 

58 

•topic 

2.50 

42 

toppled 

2.50 

51 

ugly 

3.00 

38 

torture 

3.88 

49 

•unanimous 

2.75 

64 

touch 

6.38 

40 

unbearable 

2.75 

48 

tour 

11.63 

32 

•uncertain 

4.75 

50 

•toured 

2.50 

50 

uncomfortable 

2.00 

45 

towel 

3.50 

44 

•unconsaous 

3.63 

65 

trace 

5-00 

33 

undefended 

3.63 

44 

tracing 

2.50 

44 

undergone 

3.63 

49 

tract 

2.50 

44 

underground 

2.50 

38 

trade 

4.00 

41 

understood 

2.50 

32 

traffic 

5.00 

45 

undertake 

2.13 

38 

tragedies 

2.50 

59 

undertaking 

2.50 

42 

•tragedy 

7.00 

62 

underwear 

4.00 

43 

trail 

5-88 

42 

•undoubtedly 

3.63 

63 

training 

5.88 

38 

unexpected 

4.75 

42 

transfer 

3.13 

43 

unfit 

2.50 

36 

traveller 

8.88 

54 

uniform 

2.50 

43 

treason 

2.50 

40 

union 

7.63 

31 

treasurer 

5.88 

51 

united 

3.63 

38 

treat 

"75 

35 

university 

9.38 

45 

treatment 

2.75 

33 

unknown 

2.50 

36 

trial 

8.38 

38 

unload 

3.75 

38 

tribute 

2.50 

36 

unpleasant 

3.75 

43 

trick 

3.25 

33 

•unprecedented 

2.50 

68 

tried 

7.00 

42 

unseen 

2.50 

41 
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unsuspecting 

2.50 

51 

warn 

5.75 

44 

unusual 

6.88 

54 

♦warrant 

8.13 

57 

^unusually 

2.75 

59 

wash 

32.63 

34 

upper 

2.50 

36 

waste 

5.75 

45 

upwards 

3.63 

39 

wave 

2.13 

36 

♦urge 

6.63 

50 

weak 

8.13 

33 

urgent 

2.50 

74 

wealth 

8.50 

44 

urging 

4.25* 

48 

wed 

4.00 

41 

useful 

5.88 

38 

♦welcome 

8.50 

44 

useless 

3.25 

47 

western 

2.88 

27 

users 

2.50 

45 

wet 

4.00 

31 

♦usually 

5.88 

54 

whatever 

8.25 

40 

wheat 

2.50 

31 

vacant 

2.13 

43 

wheel 

8.38 

36 

valley 

5.13 

39 

whenever 

3.13 

31 

♦valuable 

7.75 

51 

wherever 

2.00 

50 

value 

4.00 

39 

whiskey 

4.75 

49 

valued 

4.75 

49 

wholesale 

7.00 

43 

valve 

2.50 

42 

wide 

6.25 

34 

variety 

2.13 

48 

wife's 

6.88 

49 

vast 

2.50 

45 

wild 

4.50 

36 

vault 

2.50 

44 

willing 

6.88 

30 

♦vegetable 

3.38 

55 

win 

7.75 

47 

vehicle 

2.50 

53 

window 

14.38 

33 

venture 

2.50 

38 

wine 

4.75 

42 

verse 

4.38 

40 

wing 

2.50 

35 

vest 

2.13 

31 

winner 

3.63 

35 

veteran 

4.75 

51 

winning 

4.75 

43 

♦vicinity 

4.25 

54 

wipe 

3.50 

39 

vigorous 

2.50 

50 

wireless 

2.13 

29 

♦village 

7.00 

49 

wise 

3.38 

34 

violation 

3.63 

42 

wit 

2.50 

49 

virtue 

3.63 

45 

witnesses 

9.25 

49 

♦voice 

6.63 

38 

woman's 

2.50 

52 

volunteered 

3.63 

55 

women's 

3.63 

57 

voting 

3.63 

40 

won 

2.50 

33 

vow 

2.50 

45 

wood 

5.38 

32 

♦voyage 

2.50    . 

48 

wooden 

3.63 

30 

woolen 

3.63 

48 

waist 

13.13 

44 

wore 

2.50 

41 

waiting 

3.63 

39 

world's 

2.50 

52 

wake 

5.50 

30 

worn 

2.50 

49 

wall 

11.38 

27 

worry 

14.13 

42 

wander 

4.63 

47 

worse 

2.50 

36 

ward 

2.50 

34 

worst 

2.50 

38 
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*wound 

9.25 

41 

yeU 

2.00 

41 

wrap 

2.63 

49 

yellow 

3.88 

32 

writer 

5.00 

43 

yield 

2.50 

49 

writing 

4.25 

48 

yoke 

2.25 

47 

wrong 

13.50 

38 

youngest 

3.63 

27 

youngster 

3.88 

45 

♦yacht 

2.50 

59 

yourself 

6.38 

33 

year's 

2.50 

53 

Total 

2.034 

The  following  worda  belong  among  the  second  and  third  thousand  most 
frequently  used,  but,  due  to  errors  in  typing,  they  were  not  spelled.  They  are 
given  here  with  their  frequencies: 


confess 

6.63 

league 

18.00 

confession 

5.88 

likely 

15.00 

confine 

5.25 

misunderstand 

2.13 

contest 

9.63 

municipal 

2.50 

corporation 

14.00 

peace 

2.38 

excelled 

3.63 

skUlfully 

2.50 

fanned 

2.50 

soul 

4.25 

gale 

3.63 

tourist 

2.50 

halt 

3.63 

COLLEGE  NEWS  AND 
DEPARTMENTAL  NOTES 


EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor  E.  L.  Thorndike  was  one  of  the  two  outside  speakers 
at  the  Indiana  University  Conference  on  Educational  Measure- 
ments held  in  April  presenting  the  results  of  measurements  of 
various  instruments  of  instruction  in  arithmetic  and  reading. 
Professor  Thorndike  has  been  reelected  to  serve  on  the  Division 
of  Psychology  and  Anthropology  of  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil, and  is  a  member  of  its  executive  committee. 

The  use  of  the  Intelligence  Examination  for  High  School 
Graduates,  devised  by  Professor  Thorndike,  has  been  continued 
by  Columbia  College  as  an  alternative  to  the  older  type  of  con- 
tent examinations.  This  examination  was  used  successfully  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  case  of  returned  soldiers, 
as  a  regular  criterion  for  admission.  It  has  been  used  in  a  score 
of  colleges  and  professional  schools  for  purposes  of  survey 
of  the  student  body  in  whole  or  in  part.  Its  systematic  use 
as  an  alternative  to  content  examinations  or  as  an  addition 
to  certification,  is  being  seriously  considered  in  a  number  of 
these. 

Professor  Arthur  Gates  will  cooperate  with  Mr.  Frank  Van- 
derlip,  the  founder,  and  Mr.  Aikin,  the  principal  of  the  Scar- 
borough School,  in  educational  investigations  which  the  school 
is  to  undertake  in  1920-192 1.  Professor  Gates  has  written  an 
article  for  the  Historical  Outlook  on  "The  Psychological  versus 
the  Chronological  in  Teaching  History." 

Professor  W.  A.  McCall  is  conducting  an  extensive  set  of 
experiments  to  extend  and  improve  the  Thorndike  Reading 
Scale  Alpha  2,  so  as  to  provide  alternative  forms  of  equal 
difficulty  for  repeated  tests  in  the  same  classes  and  to  make 
possible  accurate  determinations  of  the  reading  ability  of 
individuals. 

The  collection  of  data  for  the  construction  of  these  scales  has 
taken  Professor  McCall  into  many  representative  schools  of 
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Manhattan,  Brooklyn,  and  the  Bronx.  He  reports  not  only  an 
unusually  cordial  reception  for  himself  on  the  part  of  princi]pals 
and  teachers  but  also  a  splendid  willingness  to  cooperate  in  the 
scientific  study  of  education. 

Professor  McCall  discussed  with  the  teachers  and  supervisors 
of  ungraded  classes  of  New  York  City  a  recent  intensive  survey  of 
a  New  York  City  school  made  by  his  class  in  educational  mea- 
surement in  cooperation  with  and  at  the  invitation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Ungraded  Classes. 

FINE  ARTS 

Professor  Cornell,  under  the  direction  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  conducted  a  series  of  lectures  on  design  for  the 
heads  of  departments  and  buyers  of  R.  H.  Macy  and  Company. 
The  course  was  such  a  success  Professor  Cornell  was  asked  to 
repeat  it  during  May. 

Professor  Cornell  addressed  a  general  session  of  the  Western 
Federation  of  Arts  Convention  in  Detroit  on  "Taste  in 
Design." 

The  lettering  class  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Tannahill, 
during  the  past  semester,  published  a  book  of  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  Each  member  of  the  class  designed  a  letter  in  a  6-inch 
square  and  cut  it  on  a  linoleum  block.  Three  hundred  copies  of 
the  book  were  printed  by  Wm.  E.  Rudge  and  are  on  sale  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Fine  Arts  Scholarship  Fund. 

HISTORY 

Professor  Henry  Johnson  has  recently  been  testing  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Charleston,  111.,  a  body  of  materials  in 
history  for  Grades  2-6,  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
new  course  recommended  by  the  American  Historical  Association 
Committee  on  History  and  Education  for  Citizenship.  This 
course  was  proposed  by  Professor  Johnson. 

Professor  Gambrill  led  in  the  discussion  on  the  course  of  study 
in  history  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  History  Teachers 
of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  held  at  Lafayette  College, 
Easton,  Pa.,  on  May  8. 
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• 
Professor  Gambrill  has  been  reappointed  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Social  Studies  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education 
which  has  been  asked  to  draft  a  final  report.  Among  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  are  H.  O.  Rugg  and  D.  C.  Knowlton, 
of  the  Lincoln  School.  While  this  committee  will  deal  chiefly 
with  the  social  studies  in  secondary  schools,  it  intends  to  indicate 
in  a  general  way  what  is  presupposed  in  the  first  six  grades, 
because  the  results  there  must  be  the  foundation  for  the  work 
of  the  secondary  school.  The  reaction  of  this  committee  to 
Parts  I  and  II  of  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Teachers  College 
Faculty  Committee  on  Citizenship,  of  which  Professor  Gambrill 
IS  also  chairman,  was  obtained  and  opportunity  for  mutual  aid 
of  the  two  committees  was  discussed. 

At  the  annual  spring  meeting  of  the  New  England  History 
Teachers  Association  held  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  March  20, 
Mr.  Roy  W.  Hatch,  of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Teaching  of  Government  as  an  Aid  in  Teaching  for  Citi- 
zenship. The  Historical  Outlook  for  June,  1920,  contains  an 
account  by  Mr,  Hatch  of  "An  Experiment  in  the  Teaching  of 
Modern  History  by  the  Project  Method." 

HOUSEHOLD  ARTS  EDUCATION 

Professor  Anna  M.  Cooley,  who  has  been  absent  on  leave 
during  the  Spring  Session  sailed  for  England  May  29. 

Professor  Cora  Winchell  is  teaching  in  the  University  of 
Colorado  during  the  Sunmier  Session. 

Miss  Nellie  McCown,  instructor  in  the  department  for  the 
past  two  years,  left  at  the  end  of  the  spring  semester  to  establish 
a  tearoom  in  St.  Paul. 

Mrs.  Jeanette  Herr  and  Miss  Frances  Zuill  have  been  made 
instructors  in  the  department  for  the  coming  year. 

Miss  Grace  Reeves,  instructor  in  household  arts  education  for 
the  past  year,  will  take  charge  of  the  work  in  foods  and  sanitation 
in  the  Horace  Mann  School  next  year. 

Professor  Wilhelmina  Spohr  will  attend  the  Country  Life 
Camp  at  Hot  Springs,  N.  C,  the  week  of  August  22. 

The  department  of  household  arts  education,  with  the  coopera- 
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tion  of  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood  and  Dr.  Mary  Swartz  Rose,  con- 
ducted a  health  campaign  during  the  spring  term.  This  campaign 
was  conducted  by  a  committee  of  students  cooperating  with  the 
staff  committee.  Each  class  in  the  department  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  two  to  cooperate  with  the  main  committee  in  the  matter 
of  details  of  organization  and  execution. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  household  arts  teaching  should  con- 
tribute in  every  way  possible  to  the  nation-wide  health  campaign, 
it  has  seemed  wise  to  provide  facilities  for  women  training  for 
teaching  in  this  field  to  reach  as  high  a  degree  of  health  as  possi- 
ble before  returning  to  the  field,  and  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  co- 
operating agencies,  available  literature,  illustrative  material,  skill 
in  weighing,  measuring,  and  charting,  and  an  insight  Into  meth- 
ods for  conducting  a  health  campaign.  A  series  of  mass  meetings 
were  held  for  the  furtherance  of  the  health  pro-am  among  the 
students.  The  main  student  committee  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing members:  Angeline  Wood,  Frances  Zuill,  and  Elizabeth 
Marsh;  the  staff  committee:  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood,  Professors 
Mary  Swartz  Rose,  Wilhelmina  H.  Spohr,  Cora  M.  Winchell  and 
Miss  Josephine  A.  Marshall. 

One  phase  of  interest  in  the  department  during  the  year  191^ 
20  has  been  the  opportunity  for  contact  with  social  agencies  in 
the  city.  Students  of  advanced  standing  registered  for  practical 
work  are  assigned,  in  addition  to  practice  teaching  (when  that 
is  considered  essential),  to  a  problem  which  offers  opportunity 
for  home  visiting  and  understanding  and  appreciating  the  work 
of  social  agencies  other  than  the  school  in  the  community.  The 
Nutrition  and  Home-making  Center,  which  has  been  made  possi- 
ble through  the  cooperation  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
under  the  special  direction  of  Miss  Emma  Winslow,  is  offering  a 
very  valuable  opening  for  work  in  the  handling  of  groups  of 
mothers  in  home-making  problems.  This  includes  visits  to 
families  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  the  women  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  Center.  The  Association  for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor  is  offering  openings  for  students  in  this  field,  as 
are  also  the  Yorkville  District  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  the  Service  Bureau  for  Foreign  Speaking  People,  of  the 
International  Institute  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  various  other 
agencies  throughout  the  city. 
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HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMICS 

Professor  Benjamin  R.  Andrews  recently  addressed  the 
Motherhood  Club  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  the  ''Reorganization  of 
the  Household."  He  also  spoke  before  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Home-Makers  Association  of  East  Orange  on  ''The  Household 
Budget." 

The  department  of  household  economics  has  been  making 
many  new  contacts  during  the  past  semester  with  practical 
household  budget  field  problems.  Two  of  the  leading  women's 
household  magazines  have  turned  over  to  the  department  in- 
quiries regarding  personal  and  family  expenditure  which  have 
come  in  to  them,  and  the  students  have  used  these  problems  for 
investigation  and  the  writing  of  special  reports  which  were  sent 
ultimately  to  the  persons  making  the  inquiry.  Many  similar 
questions  are  received  from  correspondents,  and  personal  con- 
ferences have  been  held  with  not  a  few  persons  perplexed  with 
problems  of  personal  or  family  finance.  This  work  is  typical  of 
the  field  of  budget  consultancy  which  is  steadily  developing.  The 
Savings  Bank  of  the  Society  for  Savings  in  Cleveland  has  carried 
on  such  a  bureau  for  the  past  two  years,  and  several  other  banks, 
including  the  New  York  Trust  Company,  The  Columbia  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  and  the  People's  Savings  and  Trust 
Company  of  Pittsburgh,  have  opened  a  budget  information 
service.  The  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Agricultural 
League  of  Maine  has  similarly  employed  a  home  economics  ex- 
pert who  is  organizing  consulting  work  in  several  banks. 

NURSING  AND  HEALTH 

The  students,  graduates,  and  some  friends  of  the  department 
of  nursing  and  health  have  founded  an  Adelaide  Nutting  Histori- 
cal Nursing  Collection  in  honor  of  Miss  Nutting  and  of  the 
twentieth  birthday  of  the  department,  which  they  feel  is  in  such 
a  large  measure  due  to  her  splendid  leadership.  They  have  col- 
lected $1,200  dollars  to  begin  this  collection  and  intend  to  add  to 
it  from  time  to  time.  There  is  no  large  historical  nursing  library 
in  this  country  at  present,  and  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be 
gathered  here  at  Teachers  College  a  collection  of  books,  pictures. 
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autographed  letters,  and  other  historical  material  on  nursing  and 
hospital  work  which  shall  be  representative  of  the  whole  country 
and  as  far  as  possible  of  other  countries.  A  number  of  gifts  have 
already  been  received,  among  them  some  personal  mementoes  of 
Miss  Nightingale  which  have  been  sent  by  her  cousin  Miss 
Bonham-Carter.  Rejx)rts  and  records  of  the  earliest  days  of 
nursing  in  America  will  be  especially  welcomed,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  all  who  have  access  to  such  material  will  notify  the  depart- 
ment of  nursing  and  health  or  Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Baldwin,  the 
librarian  of  Teachers  College,  and  help  in  every  way  to  make  this 
a  worthy  collection. 

A  very  interesting  dinner,  commemorating  the  Centennial  of 
Florence  Nightingale,  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York, 
on  May  12.  Among  the  distinguished  guests  were  Miss  Louisa 
Lee  Schuyler,  Doctor  Gill  Wylie,  and  Doctor  Stephen  Smith 
(aged  97  years)  all  of  whom  played  a  most  important  part  in  the 
founding  of  the  Bellevue  Training  School,  the  first  school  of 
nursing  on  the  Nightingale  basis  to  be  established  in  America. 
A  number  of  tables  at  the  dinner  were  occupied  by  the  students 
and  staff  of  the  department  of  nursing  and  health,  and  Miss 
Anne  Goodrich  was  one  of  the  principal  speakers.  Similar 
celebrations  are  being  held  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  an  important  campaign  to  recruit 
young  women  of  the  present  day  for  the  work  which  Miss  Nightin- 
gale founded,  and  which  is  now  expanding  so  rapidly  that  the 
supply  of  nurses  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand.  The  nursing 
graduates  of  the  College  and  the  members  of  the  nursing  and 
health  department  wish  to  make  a  special  plea  to  their  fellow 
alunmi  who  are  teaching  in  schools  and  colleges,  to  give  every 
possible  support  to  this  movement.  The  need  for  nurses  is  just 
as  acute  now  as  it  was  during  the  war,  especially  in  the  educa- 
tional and  public  health  fields,  where  the  demand  for  well-edu- 
cated, capable,  progressive  women  is  most  insistent.  Doctor 
Farrand,  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  states  that  the  whole  peace 
program  of  the  Red  Cross  depends  on  an  adequate  supply  of 
public  health  nurses,  apd  the  same  might  be  said  of  state  and 
local  boards  of  health,  and  of  many  other  social  and  civic  organiza- 
tions. The  need  for  nurses  in  the  hospitals  of  the  country  is 
even  more  urgent.    With  the  rather  general  reduction  of  hours 
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for  student  nurses,  and  the  steady  development  of  educational 
facilities,  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  urging  serious  and 
capable  young  graduates  of  our  high  schools  and  colleges  to 
enter  any  of  the  better  nursing  schools  for  training.  The  possi- 
bilities for  useful  and  satisfying  public  service  in  the  many 
branches  of  modern  nursing  are  practically  unlimited;  and  when 
the  young  women  of  the  country  realize  that  all  kinds  of  activities 
which  are  absolutely  vital  to  the  health  of  the  nation  are  being 
held  up,  not  for  lack  of  money  but  for  lack  of  trained  women, 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  recruiting  large  numbers  for  this 
service. 

Professor  Anne  Goodrich  was  recently  presented  with  a  medal 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Social  Science  "in  recognition  of  her 
devoted  service  as  a  nurse,  especially  during  the  last  three  years, 
and  her  self-sacrificing  service  for  her  fellowmen." 

Professor  Stewart  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  League  of  Nursing  Education,  the 
most  important  and  active  committee  of  the  association.  The 
Standard  Curriculum,  which  the  association  issued  three  years 
ago,  is  now  in  its  third  edition  and  is  being  translated  into  Italian. 

Professors  Nutting  and  Goodrich  are  members  of  the  com- 
mittee apjx)inted  at  the  request  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to 
study  the  education  of  nurses  in  relation  to  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing. Miss  Anne  Strong,  a  member  of  the  staff,  is  assisting  in  the 
investigation,  as  are  also  two  graduates.  Miss  Elizabeth  Burgess, 
state  inspector  for  New  York  of  Nurses  Training  Schools,  and  Mrs. 
Alice  Piggott,  inspector  for  Maryland. 

Professors  Nutting  and  Goodrich  and  Miss  Hudson  attended 
the  conventions  of  the  three  National  Associations  of  Nurses  held 
in  Atlanta,  during  the  week  of  April  17.  About  sixty  of  the  for- 
mer students  weie  present  at  the  alinual  dinner  and  reunion. 

The  first  awards  of  the  Florence  Nightingale  Medal  have  just 
been  made  by  the  International  Red  Cross  Committee  at  Geneva. 
Among  the  six  nurses  in  the  United  States  who  have  been  thus 
distinguished  is  Miss  Florence  Merriam  Johnson,  lecturer  at 
present,  and  formerly  instructor  in  public  health  nursing  in  the 
department  of  nursing  and  health. 

Miss  Harriet  Bailey,  a  former  student,  now  assistant  director 
of  the  department  of  nursing,  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies, 
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Geneva,  has  just  completed  a  text-book  on  Nursing  in  Mental 
Diseases  which  is  being  published  by  Macmillan. 

Miss  Anna  Wolf,  director  of  the  School  of  Nursing,  Union 
Medical  College,  Peking,  China,  a  graduate  of  this  department, 
IS  at  present  in  this  country  on  leave  of  absence. 

Miss  Lillian  Clayton,  a  former  student,  director  of  nursing, 
Philadelphia  General  Hospital,  has  recently  been  made  general 
superintendent  of  nursing  of  all  departments.  This  brings  under 
her  supervision  the  departments  for  the  care  of  mental  and 
nervous  diseases  and  for  contagious  diseases. 

Some  of  the  more  important  appointments  recently  made 
among  our  graduates  are : 

As  Directors,  Supervisors,  and  Instructors  in  Public  Health  Nursing 

Miss  Helena  Stewart,  Director  of  Department,  University  of 
Iowa;  Miss  Louise  Duffy,  Director  of  Department,  University 
of  Texas;  Mrs.  Jane  Dahlman,  Director  of  Department,  State 
University,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Miss  Margaret  Hughes,  Director 
of  Department,  University  of  South  Dakota;  Miss  Emily  Daniel, 
Instructor,  Public  Health  Nursing,  University  of  Michigan; 
Miss  Harriet  Leete,  Director  of  Field  Work,  American  Society  of 
Child  Hygiene;  Miss  Anna  Sutherland,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Educational  Nursing,  A.  I.  C.  P.,  New  York;  Miss  Harriet 
Bailey,  Assistant  Director,  Nursing  Department,  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies,  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Mrs.  Saidee  Haus- 
mann.  Supervisor,  Rural  Work,  American  Red  Cross,  St.  Louis 
Co.,  Mo.;  Miss  Gertrude  Hodgman,  Educational  Director, 
Nursing  Service,  Henry  Street  Settlement;  Miss  Elizabeth 
Brackett,  Personnel  Nurse,  American  Carbon  Co.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  Miss  Mary  Wright,  Supt.  Visiting  Nursing  Assn.,  Water- 
biuy,  Connecticut;  Miss  Mary  Laird,  Supt.  Visiting  Nursing 
Assn.,  Rochester,  New  York. 

As  Superintendent  of  Nurses  and  Principal  of  Training  School 

Miss  Mary  Wakefield,  Children's  Hospital,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts; Miss  Mary  Robinson,  Long  Island  College  Hospital, 
Brooklyn,  New  York;  Miss  Marion  Parsons,  Red  Cross  Hospital, 
Prague,  Bohemia. 
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As  Instructors  and  Assistants 

Miss  Angela  Mitchell,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore, 
Maryland;  Miss  Dora  Saunby,  Michael  Reese  Hospital,  Chicago, 
Illinois;  Miss  Mamie  Rose,  Baptist  Hospital,  Galveston,  Texas. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

Following  the  stimulating  conference  at  alumni  time,  the  stu- 
dents in  the  department  have  had  several  informal  supper  con- 
ferences at  Professor  Coe's  apartment.  Here  groups  of  from 
twenty  to  forty  have  gathered  to  talk  over  informally  various 
modern  movements  as  they  relate  to  the  life  and  work  of  social- 
religious  workers.  Incidentally,  the  students  become  better 
acquainted,  both  with  each  other  and  with  the  faculty  members 
of  the  department. 

A  conference  of  a  slightly  different  type  constituted  the  closing 
session  of  the  practicum  on  social-religious  work  problems. 
Head  workers  from  the  various  church  settlements  in  which  the 
members  of  the  class  were  doing  field  work,  were  invited  to  a 
luncheon,  preceded  by  a  conference.  There  was  much  lively 
discussion  on  such  topics  as  the  following:  (i)  The  difference  be- 
tween a  church  center  and  a  social  settlement.  (2)  How  far 
should  a  foreign  language  be  used  in  work  in  an  immigrant  com- 
munity? (3)  The  relation  of  the  church  to  organized  labor.  (4) 
Can  volunteer  work  be  standardized?  Although  no  weighty 
conclusions  can  be  recorded,  the  conference  was  felt  to  have 
been  valuable,  for  it  gave  students  opportunity  for  free  discus- 
sion of  their  problems  with  a  group  of  experienced  workers.  It 
also  helped  to  promote  understanding  between  the  three  groups 
represented — the  students  doing  field  work,  the  heads  of  the 
centers  in  which  they  work,  and  the  supervisors.  Future  confer- 
ences of  similar  nature,  although  more  limited  in  scope,  were 
proposed,  and  will  be  arranged  for  next  year. 

The  growing  needs  of  a  growing  department  necessitate  read- 
justments, both  as  to  courses  and  staff.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
changes  in  the  offerings  of  the  department  made  evident  in 
the  new  announcement  of  the  School  of  Education,  will  mean 
re^  improvement  in  the  type  of  training  offered,  and  that  the 
appointment  of  Miss  Adelaide  Case  as  instructor,  and  Miss 
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Faye  Klyver  as  assistant,  will  do  much  towards  making  further 
progress  possible. 

Next  year  Professor  Coe  is  to  give  ten  lectures  during  the  first 
five  weeks  of  Education  462  (formerly  262)  on  the  Theory  of 
Religious  Education.  These  lectures  may  be  elected  as  a  unit 
course. 

Friends  of  the  department  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
about  twenty  students  will  receive  M.A.  degrees  in  Religious 
Education  in  1920,  and  five  B.S.  degrees. 

Graduates  of  the  department  are  doing  various  kinds  of  social 
and  religious  work.    Some  of  the  appointments  for  next  year  are: 

Mildred  Bartholomew,  social  worker  at  Morgan  Memorial  Church, 

Boston. 
Martha  Parsons  and  Helen  Rice  will  do  community  work  in  Iron 

River,  Mich.,  under  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Viola  Burke,  director  of  religious  education  in  a  community  church  in 

Denver,  Colo. 
Marion  Cooley,  director  of  girls'  work  in  Jan  Hus  Presbyterian  Church, 

New  York  City. 
Anna  Byers,  social  worker  at  the  American  Parish,  New  York  City. 
Elsa  Lotz,  director  of  religious  education,  Spring  Street  Presbyterian 

Church,  New  York. 
Lena  Newton,  supervisor  of  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  students  in 

training  at  Teachers  College  for  sodal-religious  work. 
Jean  Moore,  director  of  girls*  work,  American  Parish,  New  York  City. 
Marion  Hawthorne,  director  of  religious  education,  People's  Home 

Church,  New  York  City. 
Winifred  Fitzwater,  director  of  religious  education.  First  Methodist 

Church,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Fate  Klyver,  assistant  in  the  religious  education  department,  Teachers 

College. 
Mrs.  McClelland  (not  a  graduate),  house  mother  at  Jan  Hus  Presby- 
terian Church,  New  York  City. 
Ethel  Blackwood,  junior  girls*  worker  at  American  Parish,  New  YorkCity. 
Christine  Wilson,  sodal-religious  worker  at  the  Church  of  the  Sea  and 

Land,  New  York  City. 
Anne  Swan,  teacher  and  religious  worker  in  Peking,  China,  under  the 

American  Board. 
Eleanor  Foster,  teacher  of  religious  education  and  English  and  super- 
visor of  elementary  department.  Girls  School,  Ahemednagor,  India, 

under  the  American  Board. 
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Dorothy  Dowell,  religious  worker  at  Iloilo  Panay,  Philippine  Islands. 

Evelyn  Spieden,  missionary  in  China  under  the  Baptist  Board. 

Mrs.  Eugenie  Butterfield,  social-religious  worker,  Broadway  Metho- 
dist Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Margaret  Forsythe,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  welfare  worker  in  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor. 

STUDENTS  FROM  OTHER  LANDS 

To  call  any  student  at  Teachers  College  a  "foreign  student"  is 
so  evidently  a  misnomer  that  we  have  adopted  the  phrase  "from 
other  lands"  to  describe  the  increasingly  large  group  of  students 
who  come  to  us  from  China  and  Japan,  the  British  Isles,  France, 
Norway,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Armenia,  from  various 
Spanish  speaking  countries,  as  South  America,  the  Philippines, 
Cuba,  and  Mexico,  from  Hawaii,  and  South  Africa.  All  in  all 
this  year  we  have  had  upwards  of  two  hundred  students  regis- 
tering with  us  "from  other  lands,"  and  the  size  of  this  group,  as 
well  as  the  remarkably  interesting  and  interested  types  of  stu- 
dents included  in  it,  makes  it  no  insignificant  part  of  our  present 
college  life. 

Various  recent  developments  at  Teachers  College  will  be 
recognized  as  peculiarly  significant  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  promotion  of  real  international  understandings.  About  a 
year  ago  Dean  Russell  appointed  a  sub-committee  of  the  Faculty 
Welfare  Committee,  whose  special  concern  was  to  be  the  welfare 
of  students  from  other  lands.  This  faculty  committee  called  a 
conference  of  as  many  of  these  students  as  could  come  last  spring, 
and  discussed  with  a  truly  representative  group  plans  for  meeting 
the  needs  of  new  students  coming  from  other  lands,  and  also  for 
promoting  the  happiness  of  all  such  students  during  their  stay 
at  Teachers  College.  As  a  result  of  this  conference,  at  registra- 
tion time  various  "old"  students  representing  the  largest  linguistic 
groups,  volunteered  to  help  the  newcomers  get  registered,  both 
at  Summer  Session  and  in  September.  This  plan  will  be  fol- 
lowed during  the  coming  registrations,  also.  It  was  agreed  that 
women  students  from  other  lands  should  all  be  advised  to  live  in 
Whittier  Hall,  and  that  efforts  be  made  to  assist  men  students 
in  finding  desirable  living  quarters. 
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The  need  for  more  opportunity  for  students  from  other  lands 
and  American  students  and  faculty  to  become  better  acquainted, 
and  so  promote  a  real  internationalism  founded  on  mutual 
understanding,  led  to  the  projx)sal  of  an  informal  club  formation 
— a  kind  of  international  club  of  Teachers  College,  to  which 
should  be  eligible  all  students  from  other  lands,  and  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  American  students  and  faculty.  Pending  the  actual 
formation  of  this  club,  the  faculty  committee,  assisted  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Students  Executive  Council  and  of  the  various 
national  groups,  promoted  two  social  evenings,  one  each  session. 
Those  who  were  privileged  to  attend  these  socials  will  long 
remember  them.  The  entertainment  each  time  was  furnished  by 
talented  members  of  the  various  groups — ^and  the  music,  dancing, 
''stunts"  and  readings,  representative  of  so  many  different  coun- 
tries, with  the  gay  costumes  worn  by  the  performers,  made  an 
international  consciousness  assume  objective  reality  in  the  kinder- 
garten room  of  Teachers  College. 

This  spring  the  Students  International  Club  of  Teachers 
College  was  really  organized.  The  purpose  of  this  club  is  stated 
as  "(i)  To  make  easier  the  way  of  new  students  coming  to  Teach- 
ers College  from  other  lands.  (2)  To  provide  a  means  for  better 
international  understanding.  (3)  To  provide  for  the  welfare  of 
students  from  other  lands,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  faculty 
committee  toward  this  end." 

A  temporary  chairman  and  secretary — Mr.  Bennett  C.  Doug- 
las, and  Miss  Pilar  Herrera,  were  appointed,  to  call  the  group 
together  in  the  fall,  and  to  hold  office  until  after  the  first  social, 
when  a  permanent  chairman  and  committee  will  be  elected.  Mr. 
L.  Victorino  will  act  as  chairman  during  Summer  Session. 

The  women  students  from  other  lands  in  Teachers  College 
have  been  particularly  fortunate  this  year  in  having  such  ready 
access  to  the  Foyer  of  the  International  Club  for  Women  Stu- 
dents, which  has  been  opened  on  the  eighth  floor  of  the  Bancroft. 
The  National  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  been  greatly  inter- 
ested in  developing  this  project,  and  Miss  Susan  Mendenhalle, 
the  resident  secretary,  has  proved  a  delightful  friend  and  ever 
ready  helper  of  all  such  students,  irrespective  of  race  or  creed. 
The  faculty  committee  of  Teachers  College  cooperates  on  the 
house  committee  of  this  Foyer. 
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RURAL  EDUCATION 

Rural  Life  Conference.  A  Rural  Life  Conference  is  now  a 
regular  feature  of  the  fourth  week  of  the  Teachers  College  summer 
school.  This  year  the  conference  dates  fall  on  July  30  and  31. 
Three  sessions  will  be  held,  one  on  Friday  afternoon,  another 
Friday  evening,  and  the  third  on  Saturday  morning,  with  a 
Rural  Education  luncheon  as  a  concluding  feature  on  Saturday 
noon.  The  program  for  the  opening  session  of  the  Rural  Confer- 
ence this  year  will  center  around  the  American  village  problem 
and  the  village  church  problem  as  presented  through  the  findings 
and  surveys  of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement.  Friday  even- 
ing will  be  devoted  to  a  presentation  and  discussion  of  rural  folk- 
songs by  Mrs.  Rose  Huff  Morgan,  wife  of  Professor  O.  S.  Mor- 
gan, of  the  department  of  agriculture,  Columbia  University.  The 
last  session  on  Saturday  morning  will  deal  more  specifically  with 
the  problems  of  rural  education  and  county  school  administra- 
tion. Among  the  speakers  already  engaged  or  invited  for  this 
conference  are:  Professors  Paul  L.  Voght  and  C.  J.  Galpin,  soci- 
ologists; Dr.  Edmund  deS.  Brunner,  of  the  Interchurch  World 
Movement;  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Finegan,  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion for  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  Abraham  Flexner,  of  the  General 
Education  Board,  New  York  City;  Dr.  M.  B.  Hillegas,  com- 
missioner of  education  for  Vermont,  and  Professor  O.  G.  Brim,  of 
Cornell  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

The  Rural  Club.  Weekly  meetings  of  the  Rural  Club  will 
be  held  during  the  term  including  a  picnic,  a  get-acquainted 
party,  the  Rural  Conference  luncheon,  and  two  achievement 
programs,  at  which  outstanding  developments  in  rural  education 
as  represented  by  summer  school  students  will  be  presented. 
This  event  will  be  followed  by  the  get-acquainted  party  during 
the  second  week  at  which  club  officers  will  be  elected  for  the 
summer  session.  Regular  meetings  of  the  club  will  be  held  on 
Thursday  evenings. 

Special  Conference  for  County  Superintendents.  A 
two-weeks*  conference  for  coimty  superintendents  has  been 
arranged  this  summer  for  the  first  time.  This  conference  will  be 
held  under  the  general  direction  of  the  department  of  rural 
education  assisted  by  the  department  of  educational  administra- 
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tion.  The  time  selected  covers  the  fourth  and  fifth  weeks  of  the 
summer  session  from  July  26  to  August  7  which  will  give  those  in 
attendance  an  opportunity  to  attend  the  Rural  Life  Conference 
on  July  30  and  31.  Rural  school  administrators  enrolled  in  this 
conference  will  have  the  privilege  of  joining  the  special  fimdamen- 
tal  course  for  county  superintendents  (Education  S202  B)  during 
their  stay  and  of  visiting  other  classes  in  Teachers  College.  One 
hour  daily  of  special  lectures  and  round-table  discussions  on 
selected  problems  of  the  county  superintendency  will  also  be 
arranged  for  the  group,  the  lectures  of  this  series  being  by 
members  of  the  college  staff  and  leading  county  superintendents 
in  the  field. 

Dr.  Fannie  W.  Dunn  of  the  rural  education  staff  spent  the 
month  of  June  giving  a  special  course  on  rural  school  supervision 
in  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women  at  Greensboro.  Dr. 
Warren  H.  Wilson  diu-ing  the  same  period  gave  a  series  of  lec- 
tures at  Berea  College,  Kentucky,  and  before  the  Washington 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Pullman,  while  Professor  Mabel 
Carney  lectured  for  a  week  in  the  normal  school  at  Milledgeville, 
Georgia,  at  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama,  and  before  the  Mary- 
land State  Teachers'  Association  in  Ocean  City. 

SCOUTING  AND  RECREATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 

Teachers  College,  in  codperation  with  the  Palisades  Inter- 
state Park  Commission  and  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry, 
has  completed  the  first  course  in  Camp  Leadership.  Two-thirds 
of  the  eighty-six  members  of  the  class  spent  the  week  following 
March  27  in  camp  at  Bear  Mountain.  Among  the  lecturers  in  the 
Camp  Leadership  Course  were  Dan  Beard,  Dillon  Wallace, 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  and  Anthony  Fiala. 

About  two  hundred  Boy  Scouts  of  America  will  go  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Scout  Jamboree  in  London,  where  about 
forty  nations  will  be  represented.  Mr.  C.  F.  Smith,  of  the 
department,  will  be  chief  of  all  the  Scoutmasters  who  have 
charge  of  these  two  hundred  Scouts.  During  Mr.  Smith's 
absence,  Mr.  C.  E.  Schurman,  scoutmaster  and  editor  of  Scouting, 
will  have  charge  of  the  Boy  Scout  work,  and  Mrs.  Jean  Hasford 
Fretwell  will  conduct  the  Girl  Scout  work  in  the  siunmer  school. 
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Miss  Eva  Duthie,  of  the  Recreational  Leadership  Group,  sailed 
in  March  to  take  charge  of  the  playground  work  in  Prague. 

Professor  Fretwell  spoke  before  the  teachers  at  Wayne,  Pa., 
March  27;  the  New  Haven  Council  Boy  Scouts,  April  13;  Nas- 
sau County  Council,  April  20;  Educational  Society  of  Baltimore, 
May  14;  and  the  National  Meeting,  Boys  Club  Federation,  May 

27. 
Seventy-five  of  the  men  in  the  Scoutmasters  Class  were  in 

camp  at  the  Boy  Scout  Camps  at  Lake  Kanohwohke,  near 

Tuxedo,  N.  Y.,  May  22  and  23. 

THE  LINCOLN  SCHOOL 

Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell  has  just  published  a  paper  entitled  "Gen- 
eral Science  as  a  College  Entrance  Subject,"  in  which  it  is  shown 
that  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  representative  colleges  and  uni- 
versities from  which  reports  were  secured,  ninety-nine  are  now 
giving  full  college  entrance  credit  to  the  course  in  general  science. 

A  limited  edition  of  the  material  given  by  pupils  of  The  Lincoln 
School  at  the  Parents-Teachers  Association  meeting  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  1919,  on  Mathematics  will  be  published  and  ready  for  dis- 
tribution about  July  i. 

Mr.  Raleigh  Schorling,  instructor  in  mathematics,  is  making  a 
report  to  the  National  Committee  on  Mathematical  Require- 
ments on  "Experimental  Schools  and  Courses."  It  is  expected 
that  this  report  will  be  ready  by  September. 

Mr.  William  Betz,  who  has  been  teaching  mathematics  in  the 
school  during  this  year,  has  been  on  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Rochester  schools.  He  returns  to  Rochester  next  year  to  assume 
his  duties  as  supervisor  of  mathematics  in  the  junior  high  schools 
of  that  city. 

Miss  Anna  J.  Gannett,  teacher  of  second  grade  in  the  school, 
has  resigned  her  position  to  accept  the  principalship  of  the 
Beaver  School  in  Boston.  The  supporters  of  the  Beaver  School 
wish  to  make  it  an  experimental  school  which  will  try  to  carry 
out  in  Boston  some  of  the  types  of  work  which  are  being  under- 
taken in  The  Lincoln  School.  Miss  Katherine  Keelor,  who  has 
been  teaching  in  the  Moraine  Park  School  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
will  succeed  Miss  Gannett  in  The  Lincoln  School. 
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At  the  Parents-Teachers  Association  meeting  on  Friday,  May 
7,  the  following  program  was  presented  by  pupils  of  the  School 
to  illustrate  the  different  types  "of  science  work  which  are  being 
done: 

INTRODUCTION 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  scope  of  an  evening's  program  to  do  more 
than  present  a  few  type  topics  taken  from  the  different  sciences.  Effort 
has  been  made  to  select  topics  which  show  some  of  the  relationships  of  the 
different  courses.  For  example,  the  first  four  topics  which  appear  on  the 
program  are  from  the  work  in  General  Science  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  and  in  Chemistry  of  the  tenth  grade.  These  topics  make  possible 
the  representations  of  the  different  years  of  science  work  and  also  show  the 
way  in  which  the  work  of  one  year  is  used  as  a  basis  for  the  work  of  suc- 
ceeding years.  In  a  similar  way  topics  five  and  six  are  related  to  one 
another;  seven  and  eight  form  another  group;  and  topics  ten,  eleven, 
and  twelve  form  another  group. 

INTRODUCTORY  COMMENTS 

Brief  statements  regarding  the  purposes  of  science  teaching  and  general 
outline  of  the  science  courses,  as  follows: 

I.  General  Science  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 

Otis  W.  Caldwell 

II.  General  Biology  and  Advanced  Biology  Charles  W.  Finley 

in.  Chembtry  and  Physics  Earl  R.  Glenn 

ILLUSTRATIVE  TOPICS 

1.  The  air  in  which  we  live 

David  Richardson  General  Science,  Seventh  Grade 

2.  The  weather,  cyclones,  and  the  Weather  Bureau 

William  Wadhams  General  Science,  Eighth  Grade 

3.  The  construction  and  uses  of  gas  burners 

Katherine  Kosmak  and  Carroll  Smith 

General  Science,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades 

4.  Carbon  dioxide  in  modem  life 

a.  Breading  Furst  General  Science,  Seventh  Grade 

b.  Elizabeth  Smith,  Monroe  Barnard,  and  John  Kiehl 

Chemistry,  Tenth  Grade 

5.  A  few  animals  of  the  pond 

Helen  Speyer  and  Stowell  Rounds  General  Biology,  Ninth  Grade 

6.  A  few  facts  about  snakes 

George  Kosmak  General  Biology,  Ninth  Grade 
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7.  Sulfuric  acid;  a  chemical  necessity 

Llewelyn  Summers  Chemistry,  Tenth  Grade 

8.  The  lead  storage  battery 

Warren  MacMann  Physics,  Eleventh  Grade 

9.  Some  construction  problems:  the  Bunsen  burner,  steam  engine, 

and  electric  motor 
Max  Parrish  General  Science,  Eighth  Grade 

10.  Food  manufacture  in  plant  life 

Lillian  Katayama  General  Science,  Eighth  Grade 

11.  Plant  propagation 

Wynne  Fairfield  Advanced  Biology,  Eleventh  Grade 

12.  How  nature  protects  her  animals 

George  Grove  Advanced  Biology,  Eleventh  Grade 


STUDENTS  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 

The  officers  of  the  Students  Executive  Council  for  1920-21  are: 
President:  Mr.  Francis  T.  Brewster;  vice-president:  Miss 
Marion  Knighton;  secretary- treasurer:  Mrs.  Ida  Wilkinson. 
Other  members  of  the  council  chosen  for  next  year  are:  Gradu- 
ate members-at-large:  Miss  Margaret  Rand  and  Mr.  A.  O. 
Heck;  president,  Whittier  Hall  Student  Government  Associa- 
tion: Miss  Ethelwyn  Ballantyne;  president,  1921  Senior  Class: 
Miss  Margaret  Briggs;  president,  Junior  Class:  Miss  Louise 
Hyde;  president,  Sophomore  Class:  Miss  Isabel  Carpenter. 

The  Graduate  Club  is  a  new  organization  in  Teachers  College. 
All  graduate  and  unclassified  students  are  eligible  to  membership. 
The  aims  of  the  club  as  expressed  in  the  adopted  report  of  the 
committee  are: 

1.  To  bring  about  a  greater  unification  and  a  more  effective 
organization  of  graduate  and  unclassified  students  of  Teachers 
College  and  to  give  them  representation  on  the  student  council. 

2.  To  supply  a  better  means  for  stimulating  a  closer  fellowship 
and  a  more  intimate  mutual  understanding  among  its  members. 

3.  To  supply  greater  opportunities  for  social  recreation  and 
relaxation. 

4.  To  give  the  group  an  opportunity  for  self-expression. 
The  officers  of  the  club  for  1920-21  are:  President:  Mr.  H.  H. 

Vreeland;     vice-president:     Mrs.    Mildred    Boardman    Leigh; 
secretary:  Miss  Edith  Barnard ;  treasurer:  Mr.  A.  O.  Heck. 
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Teachers  College  students,  recently  assembled  in  four  under- 
graduate class  meetings  and  in  a  mass  meeting  of  nearly  four 
hundred  graduate  and  unclassified  students,  decided  almost 
unanimously  by  referendum  ballot  that  the  honor  system  in 
written  work  and  examinations,  a  plan  for  which  was  adopted 
by  the  undergraduates  three  years  ago,  should  be  extended  to 
the  graduate  and  unclassified  students.  Elarly  in  May  a  joint 
committee  completed  a  revision  of  the  resolutions  embodying  the 
system  in  force  among  the  undergraduates.  The  resolutions  as 
now  adopted  for  the  entire  student  body  are  as  follows: 

Resolved: 

1.  That  we,  the  students  of  Teachers  College,  will  strive  to  uphold, 
individually  and  collectively,  the  honor  of  this  College  by  doing  all  that 
is  in  our  power  to  prevent  any  form  of  dishonesty  in  our  academic  work 
and  in  our  college  life,  and  create  a  spirit  of  honesty  and  honor  for  its  own 
sake. 

2.  That  we,  therefore,  will: 

a.  Not  give,  seek,  or  receive  help  in  examinations  from  other  stu- 

dents or  from  books,  notes,  or  papers,  except  those  permitted 
by  the  instructor; 

b.  Not  submit  any  note-book,  digests  or  readings,  essay  or  report  on 

outside  work  which  in  whole  or  in  part  is  another's  work,  unless 
the  source  of  information  is  definitely  stated  on  the  work  sub- 
mitted, and  unless  such  statement  has  been  shown  to  the 
person  from  whom  the  work  was  borrowed; 

c.  Not  submit  essentially  the  same  piece  of  work  (i.  e.,  a  paper) 

in  two  separate  courses  without  the  approval  of  the  second 
instructor  concerned. 

3.  That  we  shall  consider  it  our  individual  duty  to  confer  with  any 
student  whom  we  observe  violating  the  above  resolutions,  or  to  report  the 
matter  to  a  member  of  the  Honor  Committee,  or  to  do  both. 
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RECENT  ALUMNI  APPOINTMENTS 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  Service  announces  the  following 
partial  list  of  the  important  administrative  and  supervisory  posi- 
tions in  education  secured  by  Teachers  College  alumni  for  the 
next  year: 

Bates,  T.  Jay,  principal  of  high  school,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Brim,  Orville  G.  (Ph.D.,  '20),  professor  of  rural  education,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Churchill,  Carl,  principal,  Unquowa  School,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Cook,  A.  S.,  state  superintendent  of  schools  of  Maryland,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cox,  Philip  W.  L.,  principal,  Washington  School,  New  York  City. 

CuRFMAN,  Wayne  W.,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Eaton,  Theodore  H.  (Ph.D.,  '17),  professor  of  rural  education,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Gannett,  Anna  Jean,  principal,  Beaver  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Graham,  William  A.,  county  superintendent  of  schools,  New  Hanover 
County,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

HiGBiE,  E.  C,  president.  State  Normal  School,  Madison,  S.  Dak. 

HuDELSON,  Earl,  professor  of  secondary  education,  University  of  West 
Virginia,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Kelley,  F.  J.  (Ph.D.,  '14),  assistant  director  of  measurements.  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Kent,  Raymond  A.  (Ph.D.,  '17),  superintendent  of  schools,  Duluth,  Minn. 

King,  Leo  H.,  professor  of  secondary  education.  University  of  Alabama, 
University,  Ala. 

Leonard,  Sterling  A.,  assistant  professor  of  English,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Madison,  Wis. 

Lewis,  E.  E.  (Ph.D.,  '20),  superintendent  of  schools,  Rockford,  111. 

NiMS,  Fred  Arthur,  supervising  principal  of  schools,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Reavis,  George  H.  (Ph.D.,  '20),  reelected  assistant  state  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Maryland,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Rose,  C.  E.,  superintendent  of  schools,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Studebaker,  J.  W.,  superintendent  of  schools,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Tall,  Lid  a  Lee,  director  of  elementary  education,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Thiele,  C.  L.,  supervisor  of  arithmetic,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Tillinghast,  Charles  C,  principal,  Horace  Mann  High  School  for  Boys, 
New  York  City. 

VoELKER,  Paul  F.  (Ph.D.,  '20),  president.  Olivet  College,  Olivet,  Mich. 

ZiMMERS,  P.  J.,  superintendent  of  schools,  Boise,  Idaho. 
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OBERLIN  HONORS  DEAN  GRAVES 

Frank  Pierrepont  Graves,  Ph.D.,  '12,  and  present  Alumni 
Trustee  of  Teachers  College,  was  honored  with  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  by  Oberlin  College  at  its  Annual  Commencement  on 
June  16.  Dr.  Graves  has  received  this  degree  before  from  other 
institutions.  He  is  at  present  dean  of  the  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  has  succeeded  President  Butter 
as  editor  of  the  Educational  Review. 

DR.  WOODY'S  STUDY  OF  EARLY  QUAKER  EDUCATION 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Bureau  of  Publications  of  Teachers  College  recently 
published,  as  No.  105  of  the  Contributions  to  Education,  a 
study  of  Early  Quaker  Education  in  Pennsylvania  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Woody  C18). 

This  study  clarifies  the  position  of  the  early  Quakers  in  regard 
to  education,  beginning  with  the  founding  of  the  society  in 
England  and  their  first  schools  established  at  Waltham  and 
Shacklewell.  The  educational  creeds  of  Fox,  the  founder,  who 
influenced  greatly  the  meetings*  organization  and  activities, 
and  of  other  prominent  members,  are  examined.  In  general, 
their  position  may  be  summaried  as  follows: 

a.  Great  emphasis  is  placed  on  moral  and  religious  training. 
b.  Education  is  to  be  practical;  apprenticing  of  children  is 
recommended,  c.  Schools  are  to  be  established  by  the  meetings. 
d.  A  classical  education  is  declared  inadequate  to  prepare  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  e.  The  scope  of  education  is  unlimited; 
it  includes  the  lower  classes  of  society,  Negroes,  Indians,  and 
the  children  of  other  sects  as  well  as  those  of  Quakers. 

Following  the  first  three  chapters,  devoted  to  the  origin  of 
the  Society,  educational  ideals  of  the  Quakers,  the  meetings* 
organization  and  its  relation  to  education,  the  establishment 
of  schools  in  the  countries  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania  is  pre- 
sented in  detail.  Subjects  of  special  interest,  such  as  school 
support,  curriculum,  'organization,  teachers,  salaries,  etc.,  are 
discussed  so  far  as  there  is  evidence  concerning  them  in  the 
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records.  The  education  of  Negroes  and  Indians  is  discussed 
in  chapter  eleven. 

Dr.  Woody's  findings  on  such  topics  as  school  control,  support, 
curriculum,  and  system  of  education  established,  may  be  briefly 
stated.  From  the  very  beginning,  school  control  lay  in  the 
hands  of  the  preparative,  monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meet- 
ings, but  with  their  growth  and  consequent  increase  of  business, 
the  care  of  schools  was  usually  placed  with  a  school  committee 
appointed  by  the  meeting.  Both  regular  and  special  reports 
had  to  be  made  to  the  meeting.  Support  for  schools  was  usually 
provided  by  means  of  (i)  subscription,  (2)  donations,  (3)  rates, 
and  (4)  legacies.  Subscriptions  were  voluntary,  except  for  the 
fact  that  one  might  be  made  to  feel  uncomfortable  if  he  did  not 
subscribe  according  to  his  ability.  The  curriculum  was  found 
to  comprise  subjects  ranging  from  the  usual  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  moral  instruction,  in  the  poorer  schools,  to 
spelling,  English  grammar,  higher  mathematics,  French,  Latin, 
and  Greek,  in  the  best.  In  some  schools  for  the  poor,  reading, 
writing  and  sewing  were  taught  the  girls.  No  system  of  public 
schools  was  established,  though  they  were  frequently  so  called. 
As  public  school  sentiment  grew,  the  Quaker  schools  declined 
in  many  places,  and  were  often  made  the  basis  of  the  public 
school.  Free  education  was  provided  for  the  poor,  both  boys 
and  girls. 

Chapter  summaries,  marginal  notes,  complete  bibliography, 
map  showing  location  of  principal  meetings  of  the  period,  and 
an  index  (arranged  primarily  from  the  schoolman's  point  of 
view)  are  helpful  features  of  the  book.  The  study  may  be  con- 
sidered a  source-book  on  early  educational  history  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, containing  as  it  does  a  large  amount  of  material  from 
primary  sources. 
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A  REASONABLE  PLEA  FOR  THE  CLASSICS* 

By  GONZALEZ  LODGE 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Teachers  College 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  address  an  audience  of  teachers  for 
many  reasons  but  particularly,  from  my  point  of  view,  because 
our  very  profession  commits  us  to  an  attitude  of  unprejudiced 
fairness  in  regard  to  all  questions.  Those  to  whom  the  education 
of  the  young  is  entrusted  are  of  necessity  the  most  potent  influ- 
ences in  forming  their  minds  and  their  outlook  on  life.  And  in 
our  form  of  government  where  everything  must  be  settled  by 
discussion  and  persuasion,  our  principle  not  only  as  citizens  but 
as  individuals  must  be,  "Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  to  that  which 
is  good." 

No  one  should  minimize  the  importance  of  a  careful  weighing 
of  the  merits  of  every  part  of  the  curriculum  through  which  the 
children  of  the  nation  are  to  be  led.  But  of  much  greater  impor- 
tance is  it  that  we  should  have  as  true  a  conception  as  possible 
of  what  the  aim  of  our  general  educational  system  should  be. 
For  upon  this  aim  will  depend  the  curriculum  and  the  choice  and 
relative  value  of  different  subjects.  In  what  I  have  to  present 
to  you  I  shall  have  regard,  of  course,  to  the  high-school  curricu- 
lum, except  in  so  far  as  a  part  of  it  would  naturally  apply  to  that 
new  experiment  in  our  system,  the  so-called  junior  high  school. 

Only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  youth  will  go  to  college. 
To  the  vast  majority  the  high  school  represents  the  highest  reach 
of  their  education.  The  question  at  once  arises:  "What  should 
be  the  main  trend  of  the  high-school  training?"   Up  to  a  few  years 

*An  address  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers  Associa- 
tion, Ocean  City,  June  29,  1920. 
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ago  there  was  substantial  unanimity  that  this  should  be  what  is 
usually  called  "cultural."  But  during  these  last  few  years  there 
has  been  a  strong  movement  in  favor  of  the  "vocational"  high 
school.  This  resulted  first  in  the  establishment  of  commercial 
high  schools;  later  the  technical  school  came  into  being,  and  so 
on.  The  line  of  cleavage  between  this  new  variety  of  training 
and  the  old  has  gradually  come  to  be  marked  by  the  inclusion  or 
exclusion  of  certain  subjects,  which  have  thus  come  to  be  looked 
upon  as  peculiar,  particularly  classics,  although  very  recently 
there  have  been  those  who  would  build  up  what  they  call  a 
cultural  curriculum  without  the  inclusion  of  the  subjects  which 
for  centuries  have  been  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  all  culture. 

My  subject  this  evening,  then,  is  to  see  whether  there  is  any 
reasonable  basis  for  the  inclusion  of  classical  study  in  any  well- 
rounded  high-school  curriculum. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  pre-coUegiate  training  is  and 
should  be  essentially  developmental  in  its  character,  that  is,  it 
should  be  adapted  to  develop  as  far  as  possible  the  faculties  of 
the  child  so  as  to  enable  him  to  meet  intelligently  the  demands 
of  his  unfolding  life.  These  demands  will  be  manifold  and  vari- 
ous. Many  have  been  inclined  to  direct  their  attention  to  the 
material  demands  of  life,  especially  the  means  of  livelihood.  But 
the  biblical  precept,  "Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,"  was 
never  more  true  than  it  is  to-day,  when  the  practical  questions 
of  existence  are  depending  more  and  more  upon  the  solution  of 
problems  which  pertain  almost  entirely  to  the  mind.  We  all 
live  in  a  social  and  political  organization,  and  our  real  problems 
are  not  those  of  labor  and  the  procuring  of  bread  and  butter, 
but  those  of  social  and  political  relations,  the  solutions  of  which 
will  carry  with  them  the  solutions  of  the  material  questions. 
Hence  the  education  of  the  masses,  if  it  is  to  be  the  solvent  of  all 
our  ills,  as  so  many  confidently  claim,  must  have  its  chief  regard 
to  the  things  of  the  mind,  to  habits  of  right  thinking,  of  right 
acting,  in  a  word,  of  right  living.  If  this  is  true,  and  I  believe 
you  are  all  as  fully  convinced  of  it  as  I  am,  how  far  are  the 
classics  valuable  in  preparing  for  this  end? 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  short  time  at  my  disposal,  I  cannot 
treat  this  subject  from  all  angles.  I  shall  therefore  only  draw 
your  attention  to  the  most  important  points  in  which  classical 
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teaching  seems  to  me  to  be  valuable,  without  any  serious  attempt 
to  discuss  them.  Most  of  my  remarks  will  be  confined  to  Latin, 
for  obvious  reasons. 

Language  is  the  great  achievement  of  the  human  race.  It 
above  everything  else  marks  the  supremacy  of  man  over  the 
brute  creation.  It  is  the  most  potent  influence  in  our  lives  to-day 
as  it  has  always  been  in  the  past.  As  the  instrument  of  communi- 
cation of  ideas,  it  is  fundamentally  essential  in  all  human  rela- 
tions. 

In  the  study  of  Latin  the  child  usually  makes  his  flrst  acquain- 
tance with  language  as  a  created  instrument.  Even  if  he  begins 
with  some  other  language,  Latin  usually  gives  him  his  first  idea 
of  the  possibilities  of  speech  and  his  first  opportunity  to  get  the 
full  benefit  of  linguistic  study. 

In  studying  Latin  one  of  the  first  demands  is  accuracy  of 
observation.  The  very  nature  of  an  inflected  language  involves 
the  closest  attention  to  the  variations  in  ending,  which  often 
affect  only  a  single  letter,  if  the  exact  meaning  is  to  be  discovered. 
Inaccurate  observation  means  failure.  The  conditions  under  » 
which  a  child  learns  his  mother  tongue  unfortunately  afford 
little  opportunity  for  this  kind  of  training.  The  early  appeal 
is  wholly  to  the  ear,  and  the  use  of  the  eye  only  comes  in  at  a 
later  stage  when  the  language  has  been  already  learned.  In 
learning  a  modern  European  language  appeal  is  indeed  made  to 
the  eye,  and  thus  some  opportunity  is  provided  for  attention  to 
form,  but  the  large  loss  of  their  ancient  inflections  brings  these 
languages  more  near  to  our  own  in  their  value  for  training  the 
observation.  In  Latin,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  any  progress  without  constant  practice  in  this  important 
faculty,  and  a  large  amount  of  drill  has  to  do  with  this  alone. 

But  accuracy  of  observation  would  be  of  very  slight  value 
without  accuracy  of  interpretation,  which  also  involves  accuracy 
of  record,  if  frequently  only  mental  record.  In  our  ordinary 
intercourse,  we  consistently  help  out  the  inadequacy  of  expres- 
sion in  every  jx)ssible  way,  before  resorting  to  the  question, 
''Do  you  mean?"  Cases  occur  every  day  where  one  who  has 
observed  an  action  most  intently  is  unable  to  rejx)rt  accurately 
what  he  has  seen.  Many  of  the  disputes  in  courts  concerning 
evidence  turn  upon  the  ability  of  a  witness  to  rejx)rt  accurately 
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what  he  thinks  he  knows.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge that  much  litigation,  especially  in  our  courts  of  appeal,  has 
to  do  with  the  interpretation  of  phrases  which,  if  properly  ex- 
pressed, would  have  needed  none.  In  the  study  of  Latin,  it  is 
of  small  moment  whether  the  student  observes  clearly,  compared 
with  whether  he  can  record  accurately  and  interpret  correctly 
what  he  observes. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  the  study  of  Latin,  in  addition  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  memory,^  a  child  has  had  developed  his 
faculties  of  accurate  observation,  of  accurate  record,  of  accurate 
interpretation.  Do  I  claim  these  advantages  as  the  exclusive 
effect  of  classical  training?  By  no  means.  For  all  of  these  ad- 
vantages may  be  gained  from  other  studies,  even  from  those 
which  make  the  smallest  demands  upon  the  mind.  But  in  the 
case  of  most  if  not  all  other  studies,  especial  attention  must  be 
paid  to  these  results,  if  they  are  to  be  obtained,  while  in  the 
study  of  the  classics,  they  constitute  the  training  itself;  they  are 
inevitable  to  a  certain  degree,  even  if  they  are  not  in  the  mind 
of  the  teacher  in  the  classroom.  The  fact  that  each  process 
requires  active  mental  effort,  as  well  as  active  exertion  of  the 
will  in  the  case  of  the  vast  majority  of  pupils,  instead  of  the 
merely  passive  mental  attitude  which  appears  in  most  kinds  of 
reading,  for  example,  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many 
children  find  Latin  distasteful,  not  to  say  difficult.  The  habit 
of  fixed  attention  as  Dean  Briggs,  of  Harvard,  termed  it,  and 
which  he  claimed  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  classically 
trained  freshmen  as  opposed  to  others,  is  not  a  habit  which 
pup'ls  acquire  willingly.  The  difference  may  be  likened  to  the 
difference  between  gaining  physical  strength  by  active  exercise 
of  one's  muscles,  and  by  massage.  Many  find  massage  much 
more  pleasant. 

The  development  of  the  habits  we  have  just  discussed  should 
begin  with  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  Latin.  But  it  is  with 
the  beginning  of  translation  that  perhaps  the  most  vital  advan- 
tage of  the  study  becomes  apparent.    You  have  all  heard  over 

>  The  learning  of  the  forms  makes  a  powerful  demand  upon  the  memory.  I  am 
aware  that  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  decry  the  cultivation  of  the  memory,  but 
my  own  experience  has  taught  me  that  the  memory  can  be  strengthened  by  prac> 
tice,  and  there  is  universal  testimony  to  the  value  of  a  good  memory.  The  learning 
of  forms  gives  this  practice  in  a  way  different  from  learning  connected  narrative. 
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and  over  again  of  the  advantages  of  translation,  and  I  imagine 
that  many  of  you  are  sceptical.  I  will  not  weary  you,  therefore, 
by  rehearsing  the  benefits  claimed  for  it.  The  essential  point 
is  that  the  pupil  in  his  first  attempt  to  translate  from  a  foreign 
language  into  the  vernacular,  begins  to  realize  the  difference 
between  an  idea  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  expressed,  begins  in  a 
word  to  use  language  consciously.  Perhaps  the  hardest  thing 
in  the  teaching  of  English  is  to  lead  pupils  to  express  themselves 
in  more  and  more  effective  and  elegant  fashion.  I  know  that 
many  have  been  found  to  hold  that,  given  an  idea,  the  expression 
will  come  of  itself,  but  we  all  know  that  the  manner  of  expression 
of  the  street  differs  from  that  of  the  drawing  room,  and  that  the 
latter  is  more  nearly  our  ideal.  A  dirty  urchin  can  make  his 
wants  known  in  picturesque  language,  but  we  should  hardly 
desire  our  President  to  address  Congress  in  that  manner,  nor 
would  we  want  the  Bible  written  in  that  form.  In  fact  the 
whole  question  here  is  the  question  of  art  and  non-art.  And  this 
question  is  one  of  universal  application. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  great  improvement  in  the  tastes 
of  our  people  regarding  architecture  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
We  all  know  that  the  architecture  of  the  70 's  and  80 's  was  atro- 
cious; that  the  colonial  form  on  the  other  hand  was  good.  Yet 
we  threw  aside  the  colonial  architecture  for  the  atrocities  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century.  What  was  the  reason  of  this? 
It  was  because  the  ignorant,  the  uneducated,  the  devoid  of 
natural  taste  had  control  of  building.  It  is  almost  inconceivable, 
but  there  have  been  stories^  and  true  stories  too,  of  people 
painting  old  mahogany  Chippendale  or  Sheraton  pieces  whits, 
or  disposing  of  them  at  a  song  in  order  to  substitute  the  products 
of  the  jigsaw,  upholstered  in  plush.  We  have  fortunately  passed 
through  that  stage  and  emerged  into  a  period  when  all  our  educa- 
tional influences  are  directed  to  raise  the  standard  of  taste  in 
building. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  regard  to  painting  and  sculpture. 
There  are  continually  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  ignorant,  the 
debased,  the  neurotic  to  introduce  new  styles  in  the  fine  arts. 
And  it  is  true  that  our  country,  the  whole  land  over,  is  dotted 
with  monstrosities  in  the  form  of  statues,  busts,  monuments  of 
all  kinds.     We  are  perpetually  apologizing  for  them,  and  on 
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investigation  it  would  appear  that  the  jury  of  award  has  usually 
been  composed  of  untrained  persons.  But  we  are  now  coming 
to  the  trained  art  commissions,  who  take  control  of  such  things 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  public  to  an  appreciation  of 
what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  in  the  fine  arts;  while  our  museums 
both  small  and  great  are  steadily  consigning  to  the  cellar  the 
poorer  paintings  and  statuary  that  have  been  donated  to  them 
and  exhibiting  for  the  enjoyment  and  education  of  the  people 
only  that  which  meets  the  approval  of  the  expert. 

Yet  people  could  and  did  live  in  comfort  in  the  inartistic  house 
and  with  inartistic  furniture,  and  the  country  got  along  in  spite 
of  the  hideous  things  masquerading  as  art  with  which  it  was  dis- 
figured. But  we  do  not  admit  this  as  a  justifiable  argument  for 
reverting  to  that  period  or  practice. 

Now  an  idea  may  be  expressed  in  wood  or  in  stone,  or  in  oil,  or 
in  musical  notes,  or  in  words.  We  have  a  structure  in  every  case. 
And  as  in  the  case  of  -all  other  structure  there  has  been  steady 
and  continuous  effort  to  evolve  a  standard  of  perfection,  so  too 
in  the  use  of  words  there  has  always  been  a  form  which  has  been 
regarded  as  good,  and  which  people  have  striven  to  reach.  We 
have  such  a  form  in  English  which  we  call  ''good  English."  It  is 
best  exemplified  in  the  works  of  those  who  are  designated  the 
English  Classics,  and  form  the  basis  of  what  we  call  ''good  usage." 
There  are  not  wanting,  of  course,  people  who  maintain  that  the 
English  of  the  newspaper  is  good  enough  for  them,  just  as  one  of 
the  most  popular  automobiles,  one  condemned  by  artists  as 
showing  no  beauty  of  line  at  all,^  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
thousands  of  users;  but  the  mass  of  the  good  teachers  of  Eng- 
lish hold  fast  to  standard,  just  as  there  is  a  perpetual  striving 
for  greater  beauty  in  new  designs  of  automobiles. 

We  seem  to  have  gotten  a  long  distance  away  from  our  sub- 
ject, but  this  is  only  apparently  so,  for  I  am  making  a  plea  for 
the  support  of  all  teachers  of  English,  when  I  maintain  that 
translation  from  a  foreign  language  into  English  furnishes  the 
best  opportunity  for  training  the  pupil  in  what  constitutes 
"good  English."  To  most  pupils  the  mere  correction  of  their  use 
of  the  vernacular  so  that  it  is  grammatically  sound  is  nearly  all 
that  English  teaching  means.  But  in  translation  the  most  impor- 
tant question  is  not,  "What  is  its  meaning?"  but  "How  can  the 
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meaning  be  best  rendered  into  English?"  I  freely  admit  that 
many  teachers  of  Latin  have  been  and  still  are  derelict  in  allowing 
all  too  much  the  hideous  ''translation  English"  which  should 
shock  every  one.  But  that  should  not  obscure  the  value  of  the 
practice.  The  very  fact  that  such  English  is  quite  satisfactory 
to  the  pupil  should  rouse  us  to  appreciate  that  the  development 
of  the  ''good"  in  the  use  of  English  is  the  most  difficult  as  perhaps 
the  most  important  problem  that  the  teacher  of  English  has  to 
face. 

The  question  might  be  asked:  "Granted  that  translation  is  a 
valuable  exercise,  would  not  the  study  of  a  modern  language  be 
just  as  valuable  for  this  purpose  as  an  ancient?"  This  brings  me 
to  a  matter  of  prime  importance. 

The  only  reading  material  available  for  the  Latin  classes  is  that 
of  the  highest  literary  value.  Latin  students  are  accustomed  to 
begin  their  serious  reading  with  Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the 
Gallic  War,  Many  teachers  have  complained  of  this  necessity 
and  lamented  that  the  ancients  should  not  have  written  some- 
thing adapted  to  school  use.  It  is  well  known  that  the  second 
or  Caesar  year  is  the  most  difficult  in  the  whole  Latin  course. 
To  my  way  of  thinking  the  absence  of  any  reading  matter  of  a 
trivial  nature  is  a  distinct  advantage.  For  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  Caesar's  commentaries  are  not  trivial.  Leaving  aside  for  the 
moment  the  fact  that  he  is  narrating  the  events  of  a  war  which 
was  in  very  truth  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  civilization,  he 
did  this  in  a  way  to  warrant  the  extravagant  praise  of  Cicero, 
one  of  the  greatest  critics  of  style  that  the  world  has  seen.  In 
fact,  the  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War  are  not  only  history 
but  an  artistic  literary  creation  of  the  first  rank;  they  form  one 
of  the  great  books  of  the  world's  progress.  The  very  fact,  then, 
that  the  early  reading  in  studying  a  modern  language  is  apt  to 
be  trivial,  is  a  great  point  in  favor  of  Latin.  These  ideas  of  Caesar 
are  worth  while.  They  are  expressed  in  an  artistic  fashion. 
When  rendered,  therefore,  they  should  be  rendered,  if  rendered 
correctly,  into  artistic  English,  in  other  words,  into  the  high 
style.  This  does  not  mean  a  florid  or  ornate  style,  for  Caesar's 
style  was  not  ornate,  any  more  than  a  Doric  temple  is  ornate. 
Simple,  strong,  pure  English  is  the  medium  to  reproduce  the 
simple,  strong,  pure  Latin  in  which  Caesar  wrote.     Teacl^ers 
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know  that  a  simple,  strong,  pure  style  is  the  most  difficult  to 
master;  so  the  translation  of  Caesar  is  a  task  worthy  of  the  best 
efforts  of  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

This  matter  of  style  some  may  think  to  be  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  young.  But  this  gives  the  young  too  little  credit.  They 
can  be  taught  what  is  good  in  music,  in  art,  in  architecture;  they 
respond  to  what  is  good  in  character,  in  action.  The  heroic  is  the 
ideal  of  human  nature.  The  young  respond  readily  to  the  heroic. 
Then  why  should  they  not  respond  to  style  when  it  is  properly 
put  before  them?  In  fact  many  pupils  will  tell  you  that  they  like 
Cicero  as  well  as  Caesar;  and  multitudes  have  liked  Vergil. 
What  they  have  liked  in  both  has  been,  not  the  commonplace, 
but  the  unusual,  the  great,  not  merely  in  idea,  but  in  the  expres- 
sion of  it.  I  readily  admit  that  Cicero  had  always  an  eye  to  his 
audience,  that  he  prepared  his  speeches  to  be  spoken.  But  as  I 
have  heard  Cicero  presented  in  a  large  number  of  class  rooms, 
the  very  fact  that  he  makes  any  impression  at  all  is  the  best  of 
proof  of  the  enormous  vitality  of  an  utterance  which  swerved 
Caesar  from  his  settled  political  policy,  and  has  come  ringing 
down  through  twenty  centuries  of  intervening  years.  But  it 
rarely  rings  in  the  modem  class  room. 

The  value  of  treating  Ca*sar  and  Cicero  as  literature  may  be 
questioned  by  some,  but  certainly  this  view  could  not  apply  to 
the  works  of  Vergil.  His  works  are  obviously  literature,  and  he  is 
universally  recognized  as  one  of  the  world's  greatest  authors. 
Why  is  it  a  pity  that  every  high  school  pupil  should  not  read 
Vergil?  Not  so  much  because  the  iEneid  was  the  greatest 
achievement  of  the  Roman  genius;  not  so  much  because  he  was 
a  very  great  poet;  as  because  he  was  and  is  one  of  the  world's 
most  potent  influences.  All  English  literature  has  been  per- 
meated by  him.  His  characters  have  become  household  words. 
During  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages  he  was  the  most  impressive 
figure.  The  iEneid  has  had  more  influence  morally  than  any 
book  except  the  Bible.  Both  favorers  and  opponents  of  the 
early  Christian  church  quoted  Vergil.  He  was  quoted  as  an 
oracle  just  as  was  the  Bible.  He  was  allegorized  and  regarded  as 
a  picture  of  the  whole  sum  of  human  progress  long  before  John 
Bunyan  made  allegory  a  household  experience.  The  sixth  book 
is  one  of  the  most  important  in  a  long  series  of  apocal3^tic  books. 
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and  has  been  regarded  by  many  as  equal  to  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tion in  its  influence.  The  iEneid  is  also  the  interpretation  of  the 
Roman  ideal.  The  Hebrew  chant,  "He  hath  put  down  the 
mighty  from  their  seats  and  exalted  those  of  low  degree,"  is 
set  forth  as  the  divine  mission  of  Rome  upon  the  earth,  as  the 
basis  for  their  greater  mission  to  preserve  justice  and  equity 
among  the  nations.  Incidentally  in  reading  Vergil  many  pupils 
get  their  first  realizing  sense  of  rhythm,  of  poetic  imagery,  of 
loftiness  of  expression,  of  the  essential  difference  between  poetry 
and  prose,  of  the  place  of  poetry  in  life. 

All  that  I  have  said  of  these  three  great  authors  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  idea  that  the  pupil  in  studying  their  works 
should  gain  literary  taste  and  some  feeling  for  literary  standards. 

Another  side  of  Caesar  and  Cicero  must  not  be  left  out  of 
consideration,  the  political  side.  The  time  in  which  they  lived 
was  one  of  the  most  momentous  in  history.  The  Roman  republic 
had  had  a  life  of  approximately  500  years,  a  long  term  as  national 
existences  go.  It  had  grown  from  the  first  tentative  stumbling 
steps  after  the  overthrow  of  the  kings,  through  the  period  of 
robust  youth,  of  vigorous  maturity,  and  was  now  showing  all  the 
signs  of  senility  and  approaching  dissolution.  It  had  withstood 
the  privations  of  poverty,  the  cruelties  and  overwhelming  suffer- 
ings of  war,  the  trials  and  tempests  of  continual  internal  strife, 
as  the  idea  of  democracy  gradually  grew  and  moulded  the  institu- 
tions of  government — to  yield  finally  to  the  deceitfulness  of 
riches,  the  corruption  of  luxury,  the  debasing  influence  of  the 
immigrant,  the  enervation  of  peace.  It  had  grown  great,  while 
still  small,  in  order  to  grow  small  when  great.  It  had  known  the 
period  when  public  office  had  been  looked  upon  as  a  responsibility 
for  service  for  which  strict  accountability  must  be  exacted,  to 
come  later  to  the  period  when  public  leadership  was  regarded 
as  a  private  opportunity.  The  old  Romans  felt  that  they  must 
live  for  their  country,  the  new  Romans  were  convinced  that  they 
must  live  on  their  country.  In  a  word,  the  greatest  experiment 
in  democratic  government  that  the  world  thus  far  had  seen  was 
approaching  its  end.  The  republic  was  dying  in  order  that  out  of 
its  corruption  should  arise  another  period  of  tyranny,  and  the  cycle 
of  progress  should  begin  again,  which  should  lead  through  its 
various  stages  to  other  experiments  in  democratic  government. 
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The  progress  of  our  own  governmental  experiment  can  be 
paralleled  in  minute  detail  in  that  of  the  Roman  republic.  Every 
problem  that  we  have  had  to  face  was  faced  by  the  Romans. 
The  solution  that  was  reached  then  can  be  studied  in  its  ultimate 
effects,  and  can  thus  teach  its  lesson  to  us.  The  decay  of  public 
morality,  the  use  of  money  in  elections,  the  overriding  of  the 
popular  will  by  legal  chicanery,  the  playing  off  of  one  branch  of 
the  government  against  another,  the  weakness  of  popular  govern- 
ment in  meeting  a  crisis,  the  assumption  of  autocratic  power  by 
the  leader  to  whom  the  state  was  entrusted  in  moments  of  stress, 
the  invisible  government  of  bossism,  the  effects  of  overcrowding  in 
cities  as  shown  in  the  decay  of  social  morality,  the  effects  of  a 
large  floating  and  venal  electorate,  the  evils  of  huge  aggregations 
of  people  far  from  the  food  supplies,  the  surge  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation to  the  cities,  and  the  consequent  decay  of  agriculture  in 
Italy,  and  manifold  other  evils  with  which  we  have  to  contend 
today,  were  experienced  over  a  period  of  centuries  by  the  Romans. 
We  clamor  nowadays  for  a  course  in  citizenship  in  our  schools; 
Rome  furnishes  all  the  exhibits.  We  ask  for  instruction  in 
government;  Rome  provides  all  the  problems.  We  would  try  to 
guess  what  the  future  has  in  store  for  a  democracy;  Rome  gives 
us  the  clue.  We  would  know  what  to  do  to  preserve  our  country, 
as  well  as  what  to  avoid  doing;  Rome  gives  us  our  answers.  We 
would  train  our  youth  to  guide  our  country  to  a  higher  career  in 
the  development  and  uplift  of  mankind ;  Rome  tells  us  how  we 
must  use  the  experience  of  the  past  to  be  our  guide  for  the  future. 
Now  the  turning  point,  as  I  have  said,  in  Roman  history,  is  the 
first  century  before  Christ,  and  the  chief  iigure,  both  sinister 
and  beneficent  is  Caesar.  A  course  in  Roman  history  is  not 
necessary  to  learn  what  I  have  enumerated ;  the  period  covered 
by  high  school  Latin  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

We,  as  Americans,  should  have  a  particular  interest  in  Caesar 
for  another  reason,  namely,  his  conquest  of  Gaul,  because  that 
made  our  existence  in  its  present  form  possible.  But  for  Caesar's 
conquest  of  Gaul,  we  might  have  been  as  backward  in  our  political 
development  as  the  countries  of  the  Central  Empires.  Caesar's 
invasion  of  Britain  was  the  beginning  of  civilization  for  Britain, 
and,  by  consequence,  for  ourselves;  and  the  fact  that  the  Roman 
influence  never  penetrated  far  into  Germany  may  account  even 
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now  for  the  tremendous  difference  in  political  ideals  that  we 
experience  upon  crossing  the  Rhine.  Caesar's  conquest  of  Gaul 
gave  us  our  alphabet,  our  principles  of  law,  our  principles  of 
government,  our  literary  direction ;  in  fact  it  was  the  responsible 
source  of  what  we  mean  by  "western  civilization."  The  Germans 
give  much  importance  to  Caesar  for  being  the  first  to  give  accounts 
of  the  German  tribes.  How  much  more  highly  should  we  rate 
him  when  he  is  the  real  source  of  our  life  and  our  views  of  life? 
Looked  at  in  this  way,  the  war  for  the  conquest  of  Gaul  was  more 
than  a  mere  war  of  conquest;    it  was  the  birth  of  a  new  life. 

In  connection  with  Cicero,  but  more  definitely,  of  course,  in 
connection  with  Vergil,  comes  the  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  artistic  work  of  the  classical  peoples.  Our 
editions  are  now  full  of  illustrations,  and  there  are  actually  special 
books  devoted  to  illustrating  the  school  classics.  It  would  be 
well,  to  be  sure,  if  every  child  could  have  a  course  in  the  history 
of  art,  but  since  this  is  not  possible,  what  better  can  we  do  than 
to  draw  attention  in  his  other  studies  to  the  achievements  of  the 
greatest  artists  of  antiquity,  those  who  set  up  the  standards  which 
are  still  the  standards  unto  this  day.  Here  Greece  has,  of  course, 
the  preeminence,  but  what  Greece  did  Rome  appropriated  and 
through  Rome  it  came  to  us.  Our  Capitol  at  Washington  is  but 
the  greatest  of  a  myriad  of  buildings  throughout  our  country, 
which  show  the  dominance  of  the  Greco-Roman  ideals  of  build- 
ing. All  training  in  sculpture,  too,  goes  back  to  the  Greek  master- 
pieces. No  museum  is  complete  without  casts  of  what  remains, 
and  the  aspiring  spirit  still  goes  to  them  for  inspiration,  for 
guidance,  and  for  models. 

I  come  now  to  a  point  that  has  been  much  discussed  in  recent 
years,  the  dependence  of  English  upon  Latin.  Latin  influence 
upon  English  began  with  the  invasions  of  Britain  by  Julius  Caesar, 
and  has  continued  up  to  the  present  day  with  increasing  inten- 
sity. There  have  been  in  brief  four  periods:  (i)  From  the  con- 
quest of  Britain  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  Empire,  the 
period  when  Britain  was  having  to  a  certain  degree  the  experi- 
ence of  Gaul  and  Spain.  Roman  influence  was  direct  and 
dominating  and  extended  in  language  as  far  as  the  Britons  could 
assimilate  Roman  ideas  and  habits.  The  new  words  came  with 
the  new  ideas.     (2)  The  Norman  conquest  when  the  English 
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tongue  suffered  a  large  admixture  of  French  words,  which  were 
themselves  but  decayed  Latin.  (3)  The  literary  period,  when 
English  writers  from  Elizabeth  to  Anne  designedly  introduced 
an  immense  number  of  words  directly  from  the  Latin  for  the 
purpose  of  enriching  the  ordinary  speech.  (4)  The  modern  or 
scientific  period,  when  recourse  is  had  to  Greek  and  Latin  to  give 
a  name  to  every  novelty  that  appears.  The  result  of  this  con- 
tinual borrowing  is  that  the  language  that  masquerades  under 
the  name  English  is  almost  as  much  Latin  as  is  Italian  or  French, 
with  a  strong  flavoring  of  Greek.  Ignorance  is  prone  to  refer  to 
the  past  with  a  fine  air  of  condescension  for  the  vagaries  of  the 
present.  How  often  have  I  seen  and  heard  opponents  of  spelling 
reform  exclaim,  "The  spelling  of  Shakespeare  is  good  enough  for 
me,"  when  we  all  know  that  if  they  were  set  to  read  their  Shake- 
speare in  the  form  in  which  Shakespeare  spelled,  a  cry  for  help 
would  soon  pierce  our  ears.  So  too,  how  often  has  the  expression 
"good  old  Anglo-Saxon**  been  used  to  cast  opprobrium  upon  such 
words  as  may  have  had  their  origin  in  Greek  or  Latin!  Whereas 
we  all  know  that  if  our  language  were  ruthlessly  pruned  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  elements,  we  should  be  able  to  communicate 
with  each  other  scarcely  so  well  as  the  animals  in  the  Zoo. 
Our  Anglo-Saxon  advocate  would  even  be  bereft  of  a  mind  with 
which  to  make  a  pretence  of  thinking,  though,  of  course,  not  of 
a  mouth  with  which  to  go  on  eating  and  drinking.  Seriously, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  element  ceased  to  grow  in  English  after  the 
Roman  conquest,  and  hence  represents  the  civilization  of  the 
primitive  barbarian  who  opposed  to  Caesar's  legions  his  scythe- 
armed  chariots;  in  brief,  the  civilization  of  our  American  Indians 
when  Columbus  landed.  Everything  that  pertains  to  the  mental 
and  spiritual  side  of  man  has  been  borrowed,  and  much  that 
pertains  to  the  physical.  Medicine,  law  and  theology,  science 
and  business  use  a  language  that  is  Greek  and  Latin.  Men  fight 
and  die  for  Greek  and  Latin  words.  Liberty,  the  word  that  has 
turned  the  world  upside  down  more  than  once  is  Latin,  while 
its  antithesis.  Tyranny,  for  which  men  have  also  fought  and  died 
is  Greek.  Even  the  tyranny  of  the  labor  union  is  expressed  not  in 
English,  but  in  Greek  and  Latin.  (Can  that  be  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  labor  unions  in  England  are  demanding  a  classical  edu- 
cation for  their  children?)     A  century  and  a  half  ago,  a  new 
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people  issued  to  the  world  a  new  charter  of  Freedom,  a  declara- 
tion of  independence.  Our  Anglo-Saxon  friend,  if  living  then, 
would  have  been  fighting  for  the  following: 

When  in  the of s,  it  becomes for 

one to the bands  which  have ed 

them  with  another  and  to among  the s  of  the 

earth  the and to  which  the s  of 

and  of s  God them,  a for 

the  s  of  mankind  that  they  should  the 

which ^s  them  to  the . 

Or  would  he  really  have  been  willing  to  fight  for  that?  and 
would  such  an  utterance  have  shaken  thrones? 

During  the  last  year  a  certain  branch  of  our  government  which 
we  will  call  "blank"  has  been  fighting  with  another  branch  of  our 
government  which  we  will  call  "blank,"  over  a  matter  which  we 
may  call  "the  blank  of  blanks."  This  is  soul-satisfying,  is  it  not? 
Why,  we  could  not  even  get  a  name  for  our  country  except  from 
the  Latin,  and  bad  Latin  at  that.  There  is  no  new  disease  but 
what  goes  to  the  classical  tongues  for  its  name;  there  is  hardly 
a  new  business  device  but  what  does  the  same  thing.  The  newest 
material  for  raincoats  is  actually  called  aquascutum  (a  wrong 
formation,  by  the  way),  and  no  new  tooth-powder  is  ready  for 
the  market,  and  no  new  germ  is  ready  for  business  without  a 
classical  title. 

Since  this  is  true,  we  might  at  least  ask  that  the  borrowers 
borrow  their  borrowings  properly,  and  that  knowledge  yield 
not  to  ignorance  because  the  ignorant  are  content.  Two  recent 
examples  are  illuminating  on  this  point.  Greek  has  a  termina- 
tion -4stes,  Latinized  as  -4sta  and  Anglicized  as  -4si.  It  is  attached 
either  to  a  noun  or  to  an  adjective.  Attached  to  the  noun  it 
means  the  practice  of  the  noun;  to  the  adjective,  it  means  the 
being  of  the  adjective. 

Before  and  during  the  war  we  heard  much  of  those  who  made 
a  fetich  of  peace.  There  was  need  of  a  designation,  and  of  course 
Latin  was  immediately  laid  under  contribution.  Take  the  Latin 
word  for  peace,  namely,  pax^  with  stem  pac^  and  add  -f^/,  and 
lo!  the  thing  is  done,  "/>acw/."  This  most  natural  formation 
seems  never  to  have  been  seriously  considered.  Then  there  is  the 
adjective,  "pacific,"  from    two    Latin    words,  meaning  "peace- 


* 
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making";  adding  the  termination  -t^/  we  get  "pacificist." 
This  perfectly  good  word  had  some  vogue  at  the  beginning  of  the 
controversy  among  those  who  knew  the  right.  But  some  one, 
ignorant  of  course,  struck  out  the  shortened  form  "pacifist," 
a  monstrosity,  without  any  meaning  at  all.  This  hideous  bar- 
barism, perha()s  because  of  its  adaptability  to  cheap  jokes,  was 
taken  up  and  spread  by  the  newspapers,  who  seem,  as  a  rule, 
to  have  little  sense  of  responsibility  for  language,  and  has  thus 
become  rooted  in  English.  A  still  more  recent  example  has  a 
ludicrous  side.  Greek  has  a  termination  -^es,  meaning  "descen- 
dant of,"  Anglicized  as  -id.  Latin  has  a  termination  -cida, 
meaning  "slayer,"  Anglicized  -cide.  Now  upon  the  overthrow 
of  the  German  imperial  government,  the  extreme  wing  of  the 
Socialists  took  part  in  revolutionary  movements  under  the 
name  of  "Spartacides,"  that  is,  "descendants  of  Spartacus,"  a 
Roman  gladiator  who  led  a  slave  rebellion  against  Rome.  The 
word  was  a  mongrel,  to  be  sure,  consisting  of  a  Greek  termination 
upon  a  Latin  name,  but  it  told  its  story.  American  newspapers 
had  a  hard  time  with  it.  So  long  as  they  kept  to  the  plural, 
they  had  no  difficulty,  but  when  they  had  need  of  a  singular, 
their  ignorance  had  full  swing.  Properly  the  English  singular 
would  have  been  "Spartacid,"  plural  "Spartacids."  But  taking 
"Spartacides"  as  a  plural,  which  it  was,  and  pronouncing  it  to 
rhyme  with  hides,  what  more  natural  than  to  make  a  singular 
"Spartacide,"  which  can  only  mean  "slayer  of  Sparta,"  if  it  means 
anything  at  all.  The  crafty  soon  dropped  the  form  altogether, 
and  had  recourse  to  "Spartacan,"  a  correct  but  different  forma- 
tion. Will  any  one  have  the  temerity  in  view  of  such  examples 
to  claim  that  the  classical  tongues  are  dead?  Would  it  not  be 
far  better  to  teach  our  people  to  use  them  correctly? 

But  it  may  be  said,  "The  vast  mass  of  the  Latin  words  in 
English  have  become  so  much  a  part  of  the  English  language  that 
they  are  learned  as  English  words  just  like  other  Engli^  words." 
This,  if  true,  which  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  I  admit,  carries 
with  it  the  question,  "Are  they  understood?"  that  is,  "Is  their 
full  meaning  appreciated?"  Now  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
experience  in  preparing  teachers  of  Latin,  and  this  experience 
has  often  amazed  me.  Young  men  and  women  of  mature  mind, 
even  those  who  intend  to  become  teachers  of  Latin,  habitually 
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use  a  large  number  of  the  less  obvious  Greek  and  Latin  English 
words  either  in  a  wrong  sense  or  with  a  very  hazy  idea  of  their 
true  meaning.  Time  and  again  I  have  asked  for  a  definition  of 
an  English  word  whose  classical  origin  was  evident,  to  find  that 
the  would-be  teacher  had  a  ludicrously  false  idea  of  it,  sometimes 
actually  confusing  it  with  another  word  which  had  some  little 
resemblance  to  it.  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  pupil  in  the  eighth 
grade,  we  had  a  particularly  hated  subject  called  "definitions." 
We  were  set  to  learn  the  definitions  of  a  certain  number  of  words 
each  day.  I  also  remember  that  in  the  examination  (in  which, 
by  the  way,  I  failed),  one  of  the  six  words  given  was  stance^  which 
I  explained  as  "a  short  nap  after  dinner."  Oh,  but  I  was  a  child! 
Yes,  but  a  colleague  of  mine,  many  years  later,  when  a  student 
asked  him  in  class  to  explain  more  fully  a  certain  matter  that 
had  come  up  said,  "We  have  no  time  now.  Let's  have  a  siesta 
about  it  after  luncheon."  An  extreme  case?  Perhaps.  But 
another  colleague  of  mine,  a  most  distinguished  man,  is  reported 
once  in  the  course  of  a  lecture  to  have  defined  feudalism  as  a 
"halo  around  the  feet  of  monarchy"  without  any  sense  of  incon- 
gruity. No,  the  fact  is  that  a  large  number  of  people  have  but 
the  vaguest  conception  of  the  meanings  of  numerous  words  they 
see  in  print,  especially  if  the  subject  is  beyond  the  commonplace, 
when  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Latin,  if  intelligent,  would 
make  the  sense  perfectly  clear.  I  think  that  all  would  admit 
that  sufficient  training  to  give  this  knowledge  would  be  worth 
while.  Of  course  we  could  not  expect  the  people  at  large,  even 
our  legislators,  to  be  as  well  trained  as  the  members  of  the  British 
Parliament  of  a  century  or  more  ago,  who,  if  the  story  is  true, 
while  listening  to  a  speech  by  a  certain  member  of  the  name  of 
Dundas,  were  so  amazed  by  his  coinage  of  the  mongrel  word 
"starvation,"  that  the  honorable  member  went  by  the  sobriquet 
"Starvation  Dundas"  ever  after.  But  we  could  at  least  expect 
that  such  monstrosities  as  "pacifist"  and  "Spartacide"  should  not 
disgrace  us.  And  even  in  our  trade  names  we  might  be  saved  such 
malformations  as  "aquascutum,"  "sozodont,"  and  the  like. 

Since  Latin  is  the  origin  and  foundation  of  all  the  Romance 
languages,  it  is  evident  that  a  knowledge  of  Latin  renders  the 
acquisition  of  French,  Italian  or  Spanish  a  matter  of  little 
difficulty.    I  am  aware  that  sometimes  we  are  urged  to  begin  the 
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linguistic  training  of  the  young  with  French  or  Spanish,  and  from 
these  to  pass  to  Latin.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  acquisition 
of  Latin  is  not  appreciably  accelerated  by  any  previous  study  of 
French,  for  example,  while  the  reverse  is  emphatically  true. 
A  pupil  with  two  years'  training  in  Latin  will  learn  as  much 
French  in  three  years  as  would  require  five  years  to  learn  without 
the  Latin.  And  the  Latin  equipment  is  just  as  effective  for 
Italian  or  Spanish.  From  the  easy  to  the  more  difficult  is  a  good 
pedagogical  principle;  but  in  this  matter  when  the  more  difficult 
carries  with  it  to  a  large  extent  the  less  difficult,  we  have  much 
the  same  situation  as  appears  in  the  old  story  of  the  two  holes  in 
the  door  of  the  chicken-coop.  In  this  country,  we  have  thus  far 
chosen  Latin  first,  as  a  rule,  and  in  the  interests  of  economy  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  explain  why  a  large  number  of 
people,  among  them  many  distinguished  men,  scholars  and  men 
of  affairs,  have  regarded  the  classics  as  with  mathematics  and 
science  constituting  in  themselves  a  sufficient  education  for  a 
youth.  If  we  regard  high  school  training  as  being  essentially 
general  and  cultural  in  character,  then  sufficient  knowledge  to 
constitute  a  specialist  is  not  required  but  only  enough  to  give  the 
main  clues  to  the  subject.  Hence  the  student  of  the  classics 
becomes  familiar  with  the  general  characteristics  of  language 
without  becoming  a  specialist  in  linguistics,  gains  an  insight 
into  the  foundations  of  our  civilization  without  specializing  in 
history  or  institutions,  gets  some  idea  of  the  theory  of  politics 
without  becoming  a  specialist  in  political  economy,  sees  the 
effects  of  division  and  faction  in  the  social  organism  without 
specializing  in  sociology,  learns  what  constitutes  good  taste  in 
literature  without  specializing  in  literary  composition,  comes  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  highest  in  art  without  becoming  an  artist, 
and  finally  obtains  a  better  understanding  of  his  own  tongue 
without  trying  to  become  an  expert  in  English  philology.  Verily 
this  is  a  formidable  array  of  incidentals.*  Can  any  other  subject 
equal  this  showing  or  come  anywhere  near  it?     This  is  the 

*  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  these  incidentals,  as  I  have  called 
them,  in  the  case  of  most  pupils  do  not  accrue  of  themselves.  The  teacher  must  see 
that  the  pupil's  attention  is  directed  to  them  and  must  insist  upon  his  obtaining 
them.    Only  the  master  mind  will  absorb  them  automatically. 
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subject  we  are  asked  to  turn  out  of  our  curriculum,  in  order  that 
every  subject  of  which  the  pupil  gets  incidentally  a  general 
knowledge  may  be  presented  in  such  a  way  that  the  advantages 
of  specialization  are  lost  and  all  its  disadvantages  have  their  full 
fruition. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  may  regard  these  claims  as  extravagant. 
But  I  assure  you  they  are  not  so  at  all.  The  history  of  English 
government  in  and  out  of  Parliament  for  the  last  four  hundred 
years  proves  that.  But  certainly  these  claims  are  not  justified 
by  achievement  in  the  United  States.  Well,  perhaps  not — ^and 
yet  a  very  good  case  can  be  made  out  from  the  works  of  the  great 
men  who  made  us  a  nation  and  managed  our  destinies  up  to  the 
Civil  War.  Are  we  so  proud  of  the  works  of  the  last  fifty  years 
that  we  would  scorn  that  which  preceded  it?  But  they  are 
certainly  not  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  the  present  day. 
This  I  freely  grant.  What  I  have  been  trying  to  show  is  what 
classical  training  gives  the  opportunity  for,  and  opportunity  as 
we  all  know  is  too  often  not  embraced.  But  surely  that  fact 
should  not  militate  against  a  subject. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  more  or  less  loose  controversy 
about  the  value  of  the  classical  teaching  as  measured  by  accom- 
plishment. A  practical  people  has  asked  for  practical  results, 
and  has  claimed  not  to  find  them  in  the  results  of  classical  train- 
ing. Particular  point  has  been  given  this  criticism  by  a  pamphlet 
issued  a  few  years  ago  by  Dr.  Abraham  Flexner,  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  in  which  he  cited  figures  from  the  results  of  the 
College  Entrance  Board  examinations  to  show  that  Latin  made 
a  very  poor  showing  as  compared  with  other  subjects.  These 
figures  have  been  shown  to  be  untrue,  but  the  correction  of  an 
error  never  gains  the  circulation  that  the  error  itself  had  and 
perhaps  some  here  are  still  under  the  delusion  of  that  pamphlet. 
The  actual  facts  are  that  in  the  results  of  the  College  Entrance 
Board  examinations  Latin  stands  third,  being  slightly  outranked 
by  Greek,  another  classical  tongue,  and  French,  a  daughter  of 
Latin,  and  being  far  ahead  of  science,  history,  and  English.  An 
explanation  of  this  has  been  sought  in  the  assertion  that  the 
classics  have  been  taught  for  so  long  that  the  technique  of  teach- 
ing them  has  been  more  highly  developed  than  that  of  the  other 
subjects.    This,  if  course,  is  not  true  as  to  the  second  statement. 
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The  classics  have  been  taught  for  a  long  time,  but  the  teaching 
of  them  has  been  completely  changed  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  their  previous  long  vogue  has  been  a  detriment  rather 
than  an  advantage  in  the  difficult  task  of  adapting  the  teaching 
more  nearly  to  the  needs  and  views  of  the  present  day.  Hence 
strictly  speaking,  practically  all  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum 
(even  mathematics,  I  am  told)  are  about  on  the  same  footing 
in  the  matter  of  technique  of  teaching,  for  they  have  all  been 
completely  reorganized  during  the  last  half  century.  Nor  am  I 
willing  to  admit  that  teachers  of  the  classics  have  been  or  are 
better  teachers  than  thoseof  other  subjects.    The  reason  lies  deeper. 

But  I  am  not  now  concerned  with  the  reason,  but  with  the 
fact.  All  teachers  know  that  the  results  of  their  teaching  are 
often  very  disheartening.  How  few  are  they  who  are  content. 
And  in  saying  that  the  results  of  the  teaching  of  Latin  are 
better  than  those  of  any  subject  save  Greek  and  French,  I  am 
claiming  no  superiority  for  these  results.  Good  as  they  may  be, 
they  often  leave  the  heart  of  the  subject,  as  I  have  expounded  it 
before,  unrealized. 

Nor  can  we  object  to  any  subject  that  it  does  not  function  to 
any  large  extent  in  the  after-life  of  the  child.  Is  there  any  sub- 
ject, even  English,  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  do 
not  manage  later  to  forget  almost  all  we  hoped  they  had  learned 
in  school?  No,  if  we  were  to  be  judged  by  what  a  large  propor- 
tion of  children  get  out  of  their  studies,  how  few  of  us  would  look 
forward  to  the  verdict  without  trepidation,  and  how  few  subjects 
would  remain  in  the  curriculum  at  all !  The  real  point  is  what  the 
subject  offers,  not  what  the  pupil  gets.  In  high  school,  as  after- 
wards in  college,  a  sumptuous  repast  is  spread ;  what  the  guest 
eats  will  depend  upon  his  appetite,  his  capacity  and  his  will. 
The  real  standard  of  measurement  is  what  the  master  mind  gets, 
for  in  the  last  analysis  the  progress  of  the  master  mind  is  the 
progress  of  the  race;  the  master  mind  sets  the  pace,  the  mass 
must  gradually  work  up  to  it.  A  subject  that  does  not  offer 
much  more  than  the  average  pupil  obtains  can  never  serve  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  unusual  one.  And  if  any  of  the  subjects  in  our 
curriculum  could  be  presented  in  such  a  way  that  all  who  study 
it  could  become  perfect  in  it,  it  would  be  time  for  an  investigation 
of  that  subject. 
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I  have  tried  to  show  that,  judged  by  the  opportunities  they 
offer,  the  classics  still  retain  their  claim  to  consideration.  I  make 
no  claim  that  they  should  be  taught  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other 
tested  subjects,  but  I  certainly  do  urge  that  before  they  are  dis- 
carded in  favor  of  untested  subjects,  those  upon  whom  the  respon- 
sibility rests  should  be  sure  that  they  can  substitute  something 
which  will  prove  equally  valuable  and  equally  economical,  when 
the  balance  is  struck  by  our  descendants  in  aftertimes.  To 
destroy  is  easy;  to  rebuild  is  exceeding  difficult.  Thus  far  no 
such  substitute  has  been  found.  Perhaps  the  time  may  come 
when  it  will  be  found.  When  that  time  does  come  classical 
teachers  will  be  the  first  to  hail  the  new  light. 


THE  ACCOMPLISHMENT  QUOTIENT 
A  School  Mark  in  Terms  of  Individual  Capacity 

By  RAYMOND  FRANZEN 

Director  of  Educational  Measurements.  Des  Moines.  Iowa 

Standardized  measurement  of  educational  products  has  won  its 
way  to  a  recognized  place  in  the  school  life  of  this  country.  Many 
of  our  larger  cities  have  research  bureaus  of  tests  and  measure- 
ments, and  advanced  private  schools  have  departments  of 
measurement.  The  logic  of  the  use  of  statistically  derived  evalu- 
ations versus  the  use  of  opinion,  swayed  as  it  is  by  the  haphazard 
captions  of  emotion  and  condition,  has  become  widely  recognized. 
The  case  of  scientific  measurement  in  education  has  been  argued 
and  won.  The  objections  to  older  forms  of  measurement  have 
beconie  the  criteria  of  the  value  of  the  new. 

Still  administrators,  though  they  have  been  convinced  theoret- 
ically of  its  importance,  find  it  hard  to  see  just  what  measurement 
does  for  their  schools.  They  often  object  that  measurements  are 
made,  the  tests  are  carried  away  by  the  examiner,  and  some  time 
later  they  are  presented  with  a  neat  series  of  distributions  and  are 
told  where  their  school  stands  in  relation  to  certain  other  schools 
or  to  schools  in  general.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  very  important 
piece  of  information ;  since  a  determination  of  the  extent  to  which 
a  goal  has  been  attained  forms  the  basis  of  the  commendation  or 
condemnation  of  the  methods,  curricula,  and  text-books  employed 
in  the  process.  But  administrators  want  to  know  which  of  the 
various  elements  of  school  procedure  are  to  be  praised  and  which 
are  to  be  blamed. 

We  cannot  condemn  or  support  a  whole  school  system  on  the 
basis  of  composite  results  (unless  all  possible  educational  objec- 
tives have  been  measured,  and  show  one  common  drift;  or  unless 
it  is  necessary  that  the  system  fall  or  stand  as  a  whole)  since  then 
we  should  be  throwing  good  and  bad  into  a  common  discard.  We 
must  measure  each  thing  separately.  We  must  build  our  ideal 
system  of  education  synthetically,  taking  the  best  methods  from 

43a 
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each  of  the  prevalent  group  of  theories.  There  has  been  too  much 
absolutism  in  education,  too  little  of  a  realism  that  sees  the  good 
and  bad  in  all  and  diminishes  the  bad  and  augments  the  good.  If 
we  adopt  this  point  of  view  we  become  really  empirical,  living 
through  each  educational  experiment  to  incorporate  it  into  a 
growing  treasury  of  tested  theory,  not  deducing  success  or  failure 
from  metaphysical  or  doctrinaire  prejudice.  In  this  adminis- 
trators have  been  more  scientific  than  those  who  measure.  They 
have  always  objected  that  they  wanted  differential  diagnoses. 
Here  the  answer  to  their  needs  must  come  through  experimen- 
tation and  it  is  only  through  nation-wide  study  and  careful  com- 
parison and  integration  of  results  that  methods  of  teaching  can 
be  scientifically  established. 

Three  uses  of  measurement  commonly  stressed  are:  (i)  Diag- 
nosis of  degree  of  attainment  of  goal ;  (2)  selection  of  method  of 
attainment  of  goal;  (3)  definitive  outline  of  goals.  We  have 
seen  that  the  first  two  are  of  little  immediate  value  to  the  adminis- 
trator. The  first  only  gives  him  an  accurate  notion  of  where  he 
stands  in  any  one  subject  without  pretending  to  tell  him  why; 
the  second  is  a  promissory  note.  Some  day  we  shall  be  able  to 
tell  him  the  best  methods  for  the  attainment  of  his  goal.  The 
third  has  slightly  more  immediate  value.  Measurement  splits 
up  the  goals  of  education,  gives  them  concrete  formulation, 
allows  teachers  to  see  an  advance  in  the  class  in  one  function  as 
separate  from  the  rest,  allows  them,  for  instance,  to  distinguish 
more  clearly  than  they  otherwise  would  between  oral  reading  and 
silent  reading,  or  between  addition  and  division.  But  this,  too, 
is  rather  too  general  to  appeal  to  administrative  economy.  One 
would  find  it  \iery  difficult  to  sell  one's  services  as  a  measurer  to  a 
school  board  or  a  superintendent  on  the  basis  of  these  three 
values.  They  answer  that  universities  and  scientific  research  give 
them  as  much  as  they  want  of  these  values.  What  an  expert  on 
measurement  could  add  in  interpretation  of  results  would  seem 
of  small  additional  value  to  them. 

Still  there  is  a  very  marked  function  that  such  an  expert  can 
perform;  but  he  must  serve  a  fourth  and  fifth  use  of  measurement 
while  he  serves  a  particular  school.  When  he  serves  the  first 
three  he  is  serving  the  science  of  education  and,  unfortunately,  no 
one  school  will  pay  him  to  do  that.    The  uses  of  measurement 
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that  directly  benefit  any  one  school  are:  (4)  Classification  by 
information  and  intelligence  and  (5)  Diagnosis  of  individual 
disability.  For  the  proper  prosecution  of  these  aims  individual 
measurements  and  age  norms  are  essential.  Only  with  such 
equipment  can  we  make  the  prognoses  of  future  school  behavior 
which  the  administrator  so  urgently  needs. 

Grade  norms  cannot  be  used  to  make  individual  diagnoses. 
Though  we  can  see  by  them  which  children  are  below  and  which 
above  the  level  that  in  their  grade  they  should  attain,  we  cannot 
see  just  what  administrators  most  need  to  know,  namely,  which 
children  have  progressed  at  the  rate  normal  for  their  age,  and 
further,  which  children  are  performing  at  their  maximum.  More 
than  that,  computations  based  on  grade  norms  are  very  inaccurate 
in  individual  cases.  As  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  new  norms 
for  such  purposes  it  is  important  to  have  them  in  terms  that  are 
directly  comparable  to  intelligence  mensuration.^ 

First  in  importance  is  an  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  an 
Intelligence  Quotient.  Too  often  it  is  stated  as  a  number  and 
left  as  a  number  with  the  belief  that  somehow  or  other  that  is  a 
tag  which  carries  its  own  divine  implication.  Its  importance  lies 
in  its  diagnosis  of  power  of  adaptation,  and  it  has  a  high  correla- 
tion with  maximum  possible  school  progress.  Just  as  a  pure 
*  informatioTi  test  diagposes  the  neural  bonds  that  have  been 
formed  in  any  one  field,  so  an  intelligence  test  diagnoses  the 
^  /ability  to  transfer  bonds,  to  meet  a  new  situation  with  old  bonds 
V  (and  form  satisfactory  habits — power  to  learn.  As  an  intelligence 
quotient  is  actual  mental  age  divided  by  chronological  age — 
which  is  the  normal  mental  level  of  the  child's  age-group — so  it  is 
the  rate  at  which  the  child  has  progressed  to  mental  maturity.  It 

^  For  scientific  purposes  we  want  srear-months  means  and  standard  deviations, 
that  we  may  say  that  Charlie  Jones  is  2.1  S.  D.  above  the  mean  for  his  age  level. 
while  Harold  Smith  is  .i  S.  D.  below  that  meam  It  is  in  terms  such  as  these  that 
we  may  be  able  to  compare  accomplishment  in  one  function  with  accomplishment 
in  another,  progress  in  one  with  progress  in  another.  For  many  of  our  problems  we 
need  a  common  denominator  of  measurement  so  that  we  may  compare  progress 
between  tests  and  age-groups.  This  common  denominator  is,  I  believe,  S.  D.  in  an 
asc-group.  Thus  we  may  locate  a  child  in  any  age-group  in  any  test  and  compare 
that  location  with  the  position  of  any  other  child  in  any  other  test  in  his  age-group. 

For  practical  purposes,  however,  it  is  for  many  reasons  more  convenient  to  use 
quotients.  Principals  would  rather  deal  with  quotients  since  it  Is  easier  to  explain 
them  in  terms  of  attainment  and  capacity.  It  Is  the  use  of  such  quotients  that  this 
article  discusses. 
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is  his  potential  rate  of  progress.  It  is  a  division  of  what  is  by 
what  normally  would  be. 

A  ten-year-old  child  whose  mental  age  is  ten  has  progressed  at 
the  rate  which  is  normal,  and  his  I.  Q.  is  i.oo.  A  very  exceptional 
ten-year-old  child  whose  mental  age  is  fifteen  has  progressed  just 
one  and  one-half  times  as  fast  as  the  former,  and  his  I.  Q.  is  1.50. 
Another  exceptional  ten-year-old  child  whose  mental  age  is  five 
has  progressed  at  just  one-half  the  rate  of  the  first,  and  his  I.  Q. 
is  .50.  What  we  mean,  then,  by  an  intelligence  quotient  is  the 
rate  at  which  a  child  grows  to  mental  maturity. 

One  can  here  assume  (an  hypothesis  the  value  of  which  should, 
it  is  hoped,  be  known  very  soon)  that  each  child  can  attain  this 
rate  of  progress  in  each  of  the  elementary  school  subjects.    This 
assumes  that  inherited  special  disabilities  in  the  school  subjects 
are  uncommon,  that  school  progress  is  determined  by. the  inter- 
play of  intelligence  and  environment,  and  that  so-called  interest 
characteristics  which  aid  in  development  are  the  result  of  an 
earlier  inter-play  of  intelligence  and  environment.  For  practical  \^  -0 
purposes  this  is  no  very  violent  assumption  since  each  educational  \ 
test  correlates  highly  with  intelligence.    Further,  data  are  avail-  J 
able  to  show  that  under  special  treatment  a  child  progresses  as  # 

rapidly  in  his  school  subjects  as  he  does  in  intelligence.     It  is 

easy  to  see,  however,  that  to  work  on  the  hypothesis  that  a  child 
can  reach  his  mental  age  in  any  one  ability  is  a  far  more  defensible 
proposition  and  gives  a  great  deal  better  result  than  to  form  an 
ideal  of  a  child's  objective  through  a  knowledge  of  his  age  and 
grade  plus  a  hazy,  ill-defined  notion  of  his  brightness  and  his 
"type."  So  much  for  an  individual  goal — to  bring  the  child  to  his 
mental  age  in  each  separate  educational  age. 

We  can  the  more  readily  see  the  significance  of  viewing  a 
child's  equipment  in  terms  of  educational  and  mental  age  when 
we  conceive  of  an  educatiojial  cmQtient.  This  is  the  quotient 
resulting  from  the  division  of  the  age  level  reaped  in  the  test  in 
question  by  the  chronological  age  of  the  pupil.  It  is  a  measure  of 
the  rate  of  progress  of  the  child  in  the  school  subject  under  con- 
sideration. Thus  a  ten-year-old  child  with  ten-year-old  ability  in 
Thorndike  Reading  Scale  Alpha  2  would  have  as  his  reading  age 
divided  by  chronological  age,  i  .oa  The  division  of  what  is  by 
what  would  be  if  the  child  were  normal  gives  the  percentage  of 
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normality,  the  actual  rate  of  progress.  Since  the  I.  Q.  is  the 
potential  rate  of  progress  and  the  E.  Q.  is  the  actual  rate  of 
progress,  the  ratio  of  E.  Q.  to  L  Q.  gives  the  percentage  of  what 
that  child  could  do,  that  he  has  actually  done.  Thus  a  child  with 
an  L  Q.  of  1.32  whose  reading  quotient  (his  R.  Q.)  is  i.io,  though 
he  is  doing  work  which  is  above  normal,  is  not  doing  work  which  is 

above  normal  for  him.    His  ttt-  is  — — ,  whereas  if  he  were  pro- 

IQ      1.32 

gressing  at  his  optimum  rate  it  would  equal  — — .    We  can,  then, 

1.32 

measure  the  approximation  to  ideal  educational  performance  of 
any  one  child  in  any  one  elementary  school  subject  through  the 
approximation  of  this  accomplishment  quotient  to  1.00.  One's 
differences  when  E.  Q.  is^ubtracted  from  L  Q.  are  always  posi- 
tive when  they  are  large  enough  to  be  significant  and  small 
enough  to  seem  spurious  when  they  are  negative.  Under  special 
treatment  one's  educational  quotients  approach  the  intelligence 
quotients,  that  is,  the  correlation  of  E.  Q.  and  L  Q.  becomes^ 
nearer  i.oo  when  special  treatment  is  given.  It  is  safe,  therefore, 
for  practical  use  to  assume  that  the  optimum  accomplishment 
quotient  is  i.oo. 

In  any  case,  there  is  certainly  a  significant  relation  between 
I.  Q.  and  E.  Q.,  and  the  more  perfect  the  educational  procedure 
has  been,  the  more  it  has  called  forth  all  that  the  child  is  capable 
of,  the  higher  it  will  be.  To  determine  whether  the  quotient  in 
any  school  subject  can  be  greater  than  the  intelligence  quotient 
in  any  significant  amount,  it  will  only  be  necessary  after  we  have 
perfect  age-norms  by  months  to  get  that  quotient  amongst  those 
pupils  whom  we  know  to  be  working  at  maximum.  What  is 
significant  here  is  that  the  more  nearly  any  such  quotient  ap- 
proaches the  intelligence  quotient  the  more  nearly  has  the  child 
been  brought  up  to  what  he  is  able  to  do  under  the  best  condi- 
tions. The  accomplishment  quotient  is  the  degree  to  which  his 
actual  progress  has  attained  to  his  potential  progress  by  the  best 
possible  measures  of  both. 

This  would  be  a  mark  of  the  child's  effort,  a  mark  of  the  con- 
centration and  interest  that  the  child  has  in  the  school  work,  and 
as  far  as  no  other  inherited  traits  than  intelligence  affect  school 
work  it  is  a  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  a  child's  education  thus 
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far.  If  there  are  such  other  innate  bases  it  is  also  a  measure  of 
inherited  traits,  such  as  concentration  and  effort.  At  any  rate  it 
is  a  measure  of  the  child's  accomplishment,  and  so  of  the  effort 
and  concentration  as  they  really  are  at  present  working  under 
those  school  conditions. 

A  very  convenient  graph  representing  the  same  facts  and 
easily  interpreted  by  the  teacher  may  be  constructed  thus: 
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Here  it  can  be  easily  shown  that  Spelling  Age,  Reading  Age, 
Arithmetic  Age,  etc.,  are  in  some  definite  relation  to  both  chrono- 
logical age  and  mental  age.  Using  the  mental  age  line  as  a  goal, 
these  records  may  be  kept  constantly  up-to-date.  Another  use  of 
the  accomplishxnc^Ht- quotient  is  as  the  medium  in  which  the 
children  may  keep  records  of  their  own  work.  As  it  is  a  mark  in 
terms  of  intelligence,  dull  and  brilliant  children  may  compete  on  a 
parity  to  bring  their  accomplishment  quotient  as  near  as  possible 
to  1 .00. 

Mainly  we  have  advanced  formal  education.  We  have  in  many 
ways  promoted  the  abilities  to  read,  write,  spell,  and  figure.  But 
our  philosophy  of  education  has  advanced  far  beyond  that.  We 
have  other  aims  in  education,  and  consequently  other  methods 
and  modes,  which  also  must  be  measured  and  judged.  We  wish 
to  promote  such  qualities  as  stability,  self-reliance,  concentration, 
and  ambition.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  we  must 
measure  these  things  directly,  though  every  one  vitally  interested 
in  measurement  cherishes  the  hope  that  we  may  some  day 
measure  their  behavioristic  correlates, — "For  the  quality  of  any- 
thing exists  in  some  quantity,  and  that  quantity  can  be  meas- 
ured." 
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"Some  of  us  might  be  entirely  willing  to  rest  the  case  after 
asking  whether  in  practical  school  life  anyone  ever  saw  a  teacher 
thoroughly  confident  of  teaching  ideals  but  neglectful  of  reading 
and  arithmetic.  The  fact  is  that  the  conscientious  teacher  always 
gives  attention  to  both  and  the  successful  teacher  is  able,  without 
omitting  one,  to  cultivate  the  other.  The  theoretical  possibility 
of  thinking  of  the  two  results  separately  has  little  significance  in 
dealing  with  real  teachers  and  real  schools.  Good  reading  is  a 
school  virtue;  and  when  one  has  measured  good  reading  he  has 
measured  more  than  the  trivial  or  formal  side  of  education."* 

This  I  believe  to  be  true,  but  I  also  believe  that  through  meas- 
urement we  can  actually  promote  those  other  more  ethical  ideals 
in  education.  Through  classification  by  information  and  by 
intelligence  we  gain  a  marked  increase  of  attention,  concentra- 
tion, ambition,  and  other  objectives.  More  discussion  due  to  a 
greater  homogeneity  promotes  powers  of  inference  and  insight; 
being  only  with  equals  promotes  self-confidence  and  honor,  and 
in  many  cases  prevents  a  regrettable  conceit  among  super- 
normals;  having  work  to  do  which  is  hard  enough  prevents 
habits  of  indolence  and  carelessness  so  commonly  found  among 
intelligent  children.* 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  much  work  must  be  done  in  classi-^ 
fication  to  get  homogeneity  or  real  conditions  of  teaching.  As  it  ■ 
is,  most  teachers  are  talking  to  the  middle  of  their  classes.  They 
mystify  the  lower  quarter  and  bore  the  upper  quarter;  they  talk 
to  the  upper  quarter  and  mystify  the  lower  three-quarters;  or 
they  talk  to  the  lower  quarter  and  bore  the  upper  three-quarters. 
When  a  child  is  bored  or  mystified  his  educational  quotient 
becomes  less  while  his  intelligence  quotient  remains  constant. 
Then  his  accomplishment  quotient  becomes  less  as  long  as  he 
remains  in  a  position  where  he  is  being  mistreated  educationally. 
This,  then,  is  the  proper  measure  to  see  whether  a  child  is  classi- 

>  Judd,  C.  H.  "A  Look  Forward,"  in  Seventeenth  Yearbook.  Pt.  IL.  of  the 
N.  S.  S.  E..  1918. 

*  When  the  disadvantages  of  "pushing"  children  are  discussed,  the  disadvantacet 
of  keeping  children  at  their  chronological  age  levels  should  be  considered  as  well. 
Although  it  is  true  that  a  supernormal  child  placed  in  that  grade  for  which  he  is 
mentally  equipped  loses  much  in  social  contact,  it  is  also  true  that  he  looes  a  great 
deal  by  remaining  in  the  grade  where  he  physiologically  belongs.  There  he  develops 
habits  of  conceit,  indolence,  and  carelessness. 
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fied  properly  or  not.  At  the  Garden  City  public  school  I  changed 
as  far  as  I  was  able  the  conditions  of  education  of  each  child  in 
that  subject  wherein  his  accomplishment  quotient  was  markedly 
below  1. 00.  The  concentration  and  effort  of  the  child  were  obvi- 
ously low  and  my  attempt  was  to  change  conditions  and  to 
promote  habits  of  consistent  work.  When  the  accomplishment 
quotient  grew  larger  I  knew  that  the  child  was  profiting,  that  he 
was  working.  When  it  equalled  i.oo  I  was  satisfied  that  the  child 
was  doing  his  best  work  (as  far  as  my  measures  were  accurate). ^^^ 

This  accomplishment  quotient  would  to  my  mind  be  an  ideal  f 
school  mark.  Beside  the  inaccuracy  of  marks  to-day,  which  are^ 
accurate  marks  only  of  the  teacher's  opinion,  biased  as  it  is  by 
the  personal  equation  of  the  pupil,  there  is  another  fault  of 
prevalent .  school  marking.  It  is  based  on  average  work.  The 
mark  is  the  link  between  education  in  the  school  and  education 
in  the  home.  It  gives  the  parents  an  index  of  the  child's  work  and 
allows  them  to  encourage  or  discourage  the  child's  attitudes. 
Such  indices  have  no  real  significance  when  they  are  based  upon 
average  development,  as  the  parent  is  generally  mistaken  about 
the  ability  of  the  child. 

Marks  given  by  a  teacher  are  satisfactory  only  for  a  normal 
child  with  normal  age  for  the  grade.  Brilliant  children  are  over-  ^ 
praised  for  work  which,  though  over  the  ability  for  the  group,  is 
under  their  own  ability.  Marks  given  to  stupid  children  are  mis- 
interpreted by  parents  so  as  greatly  to  prejudice  the  effort  of  the 
child.  Though  his  work  may  be  such  as  to  merit  encouragement 
his  mark  may  be  very  low.  Teacher's  marks  are,  aside  from  their 
inaccuracy,  just,  only  in  a  group  that  is  perfectly  classified ;  just, 
only  when  the  children  are  all  of  the  same  ability  and  all  possess 
the  same  initial  information.  So  far  as  they  are  unjust  they  are 
subversive  of  our  aims,  as  they  then  transmit  a  faulty  message  to 
the  home  and  disrupt  the  continuity  of  school  and  home  educa- 
tion.' 

Such  marks  as  are  here  advocated  would  correct  this  feature  of 
our  present  system,  as  well  as  its  inaccuracy.    It  is  a  mark  which 

*  Whether  only  the  Accomplishment  Quotient  as  a  percentage  should  be  given 
the  parents,  or  whether  they  should  know  both  the  I.  Q.  and  all  the  E.  Q/s.  is  a 
question  on  which  I  am  not  decided.  I  incline  to  believe  that  the  parents  should 
know  only  the  final  marks  and  am  sure  that  I  advise  telling  the  children  these  only. 
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evaluates  the  accomplishment  of  the  child  in  terms  of  his  own 
ability.  A  brilliant  child  would  no  longer  be  praised  for  work 
which  in  terms  of  his  own  effort  is  70  per  cent  perfect,  in  terms  of 
the  group  90  per  cent.  The  teacher  gives  him  a  mark  of  90  while 
we  mark  him  70.  A  stupid  child  who  does  work  which  is  marked  70 
in  terms  of  the  class  but  90  in  terms  of  his  own,  a  limited  ability, 
is  no  longer  discouraged.  His  effort  is  evaluated,  and  the  praise 
that  he  receives  from  home  is  merited  and  consequently  eco- 
nomical since  the  resultant  satisfaction  cements  the  bonds  of 
concentration  and  attention.  Such  a  mark  is  an  actual  index  of 
the  effort  that  child  is  making  and  consequently  forms  the  proper 
link  between  the  school  and  the  home. 

Parents  would  need  no  great  instruction  in  the  interpretation 
of  these  marks,  since  they  have  always  acted  as  though  the  other 
marks  were  these  and  since  these  also  are  in  percentage  form.  The 
only  kind  of  a  mark  they  can  understand  is  an  Accomplishment  / 
Quotient.  I  found  that  the  parents  of  the  children  at  Garden  City 
were  more  attentive  to  such  marks  than  to  others,  and  acted 
upon  them  more  readily.  Of  course  the  parents  of  the  very 
intelligent  children,  who  are  used  to  marks  above  90,  are  surprised 
at  first  when  you  tell  them  that  your  mark  of  the  child  is  80;  but 
upon  explanation,  which  should  in  all  cases  precede  the  first 
report  to  the  parents,  they  immediately  see  the  value  of  such 
grading.  It  is  fortunate  in  this  connection  tdat  the  greatest 
amount  of  explanation  is  necessary  about  intelligent  children,  as 
one  deals  then  with  intelligent  parents. 


TABLE  FOR  COMPUTING  MEAN  INDIVIDUAL 
SCORES  IN  EDUCATIONAL  SCALES 

By  MARVIN  J.  VAN  WAGENEN 

AMistant  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology.  College  of  Education 

University  of  Minnesota 

The  advantages  of  expressing  measurements  of  individual  or 
group  achievements  in  an  educational  subject  in  terms  of  some 
common  and  convenient  unit  of  measurement,  such  as  the  semi- 
interquartile  range,  seem  almost  too  evident  to  be  mentioned. 
Teachers  of  English  are  beginning  to  speak  of  a  student's  compo- 
sition as  having  a  quality  of  sixty  on  the  Thorndike  or  the 
Nassau  County  Extension  of  the  Hillegas  Scale  with  a  certain 
degree  of  familiarity  and  confidence.  With  the  use  of  Dr.  Truman 
Lee  Kelley's  tables  ^  for  calculating  individual  scores  on  the 
Thorndike  Reading  Scale,  Alpha  2,  it  is  no  longer  any  more 
mystifying  or  awkward  for  many  people  to  speak  of  a  pupil 
making  a  score  of  8.3  in  reading  for  comprehension  than  it  is  for 
them  to  say  that  he  is  five  feet,  four  inches  tall.  At  the  same 
time,  the  expression,  "A  pupil  makes  a  score  of  8.3  in  reading 
for  comprehension,"  is  as  much  more  definite  than  the  statement, 
"He  reads  better  than  most  eighth  grade  boys,"  as  the  expression, 
"He  is  five  feet,  four  inches  tall,"  is  more  definite  than  the  state- 
ment, "He  is  taller  than  most  eighth  grade  boys." 

Although  a  method  of  expressing  individual  scores  in  terms  of 
a  common  unit  and  at  the  same  time  obtaining  more  accurate 
measures  of  individual  achievement  than  is  possible  with  the 
ordinary  use  of  scaled  data  in  the  same  amount  of  time  was  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Kelley  some  four  years  ago,  he  himself  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  one  to  make  use  of  the  method  thus  far.* 
Despite  the  unusual  accuracy  of  individual  scores  obtainable  in 
Dr.    Kelley's   arrangement*   of   the   Trabue   Completion-Test 

1  "Thorndike's  Reading  Scale  Alpha  2  Adapted  to  Individual  Testing,*  Teachers 
College  Record,  Vol.  XVI 1 1,  pp.  253-^- 

*  "A  Simplified  Method  of  Using  Scaled  Data  for  Purposes  of  Testing."  School 
and  Society,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  34-37.  71-75- 

*  "Individual  Testing  with  Completion-Test  Exerdses."  Teachers  College  Record, 
Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  371-82. 
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Language  Scales  into  Completion  Exercises  Alpha  and  Beta  for 
individual  testing,  comparatively  little  use  seems  to  have  been 
made  of  these  scales.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  seemingly 
involved  and  laborious  method  of  calculating  the  mean  score  at 
the  point  where  just  fifty  per  cent  of  the  tasks  are  correctly  done, 
is  in  no  small  part  responsible  for  the  limited  use  to  which  these 
scales  have  been  put,  and  also  for  the  hesitancy  of  people  inter- 
ested in  scale  making  to  adopt  the  method  suggested  by  Dr. 
Kelley.  The  author's  own  annoyance  at  having  to  use  the 
method  given  in  Dr.  Trabue's  Key  for  Completion-Test  Language 
Scales*  for  calculating  mean  individual  scores  was  responsible 
for  an  effort  to  find  a  means  of  reaching  the  same  result  in  a 
shorter  way.  With  the  use  of  Tables  I  and  III  printed  below  it  is 
now  possible  to  calculate  the  mean  score  of  an  individual  in  any 
scale  of  the  type  of  the  Completion  Exercises  Alpha  and  Beta  in  a 
very  few  seconds  instead  of  going  through  the  long,  involved  pro- 
cess quoted  below. 

The  following  Record  and  Calculating  Sheet,  the  sample  cases, 
and  the  explanations  for  using  the  Record  Sheet  and  calculating 
the  scores  as  published  in  Trabue's  Key  for  Completion-Test 
Language  Scales,  pages  64  to  67,  are  reprinted  here  for  reference. 
(Pages  443-446.) 

*  Trabue.  M.  R.,  Key  for  Completion-Test  Language  Scales^  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1919. 
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RECORD  AND  CALCULATING  SHEET 

For  Calculating  Individual  Performance  Levels  on  Completion  Test 

Exercises  Alpha  and  Beta 


I 

Group  of 
Sentences 


1-5 
6-10 

II-I5 
16-20 

21-25 

26-30 

31-35 
36-40 


II 

Average 
Difficulty 


—  i.oo 

0.00 

1.00 

2.00 

4.00 

6.00 

7.00 

8.00 

9.00 

10.00 

11.00 

12.00 

13.00 

14.00 

15.00 
16.00 


III 

Raw 
Score 


.Est. 
.Est. 
.Est. 


Est. 
Est. 
Est. 
Est. 
Est. 


IV 

Decrease  in 
Raw  Scores 


10 


V 

Mid-point 

Between 

Groups 


-.5 

.5 

1.5 
30 

50 

6.5 

7.5 

8.5 

9-5 
10.5 

11.5 
12.5 
13.5 
14.5 
15-5 


VI 

Products 
IV  XV 


Name. 


Age Grade, 

School 


Score 


Individual's  score  is  found  by  dividing  the  sum  of  products  in  column  VI  by 
the  sum  of  decreases  in  column  IV. 
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Upon  such  a  table  the  eight  raw  scores  of  any  individual  should  be 
entered  and  the  calculations  made.  The  raw  scores  used  in  a  previous 
paragraph  as  an  example  would  be  entered  and  the  calculations  made  as 
follows: 

EXAMPLE  I 


I 

Group  of 
Sentences 

II 

Average 

Difficulty 

III 
Raw 
Score 

IV 
Decrease  in 
Raw  Scores 

V 

Mid-point 

Between 

Groups 

VI 
Products 
IV  XV 

1-5 
6-IO 

11-15 
16-20 

21-25 

26-30 

31-35 
36-40 

2.00 
4.00 
6.00 
7.00 
8.00 
9.00 
10.00 
11.00 

10 
10 
10 
10 
8 

5 

2 

0 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3.00 
500 
6.50 

7.50 
8.50 

9.50 
10.50 

150 

255 
28.5 

21.0 

10 

)go.o  {Q.o 

It  will  be  observed  in  column  III  that  John  made  a  perfect  score  of 
10  points  on  each  of  the  first  four  groups  of  sentences.  In  the  group  of 
sentences  from  21  to  25,  however,  John  secured  only  eight  out  of  a  possible 
10  points,  so  that  between  group  16-20  and  group  21-25  there  is  a  decrease 
in  raw  score  (noted  in  column  IV)  of  2  points.  The  average  value  or  mid- 
point between  these  two  groups,  between  which  there  is  a  decrease  of  2 
points  raw  score,  is  7.5  (shown  in  column  V).  The  product  (15.0)  of  2 
and  7.5  is  therefore  entered  in  column  VI. 

Between  the  group  of  sentences  21-25  and  the  group  26-30  there  is 
a  decrease  of  3  points  raw  score  and  an  average  value  of  8.5.  The  product 
(25.5)  is  therefore  entered  in  column  VI.  The  sum  of  all  the  products 
finally  entered  in  column  VI  is  at  last  found  and  divided  by  10,  the  sum 
of  the  decreases  entered  in  column  IV.  The  result  of  this  division  gives  the 
difficulty  value  (9.00)  at  which  the  particular  individual,  John,  would 
probably  succeed  or  fail  in  an  equal  number  of  cases  in  his  attempts  to 
complete  mutilated  sentences. 

It  is  quite  evident,  however,  that  very  young  children  will  not  make  a 
raw  score  of  as  much  as  5  points  on  the  easiest  group  of  sentences  (group 
1-5).     Some  provision  must  therefore  be  made  for  estimating  what 
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a  given  raw  score  on  the  easiest  group,  which  has  a  difficulty  value  of 
2.00,  would  mean  on  another  group  of  difficulty  i.oo,  or  on  a  group  of 
difficulty  —I.oo.  Similarly,  we  must  provide  for  estimating  from  the 
raw  scores  made  by  superior  individuals  on  the  most  difficult  group  of 
sentences  (group  36-40),  which  has  a  difficulty  of  ii.oo,  what  scores  would 
be  made  on  more  difficult  groups  if  such  were  provided.  Professor  Kelley 
also  points  out  that  in  using  the  method  here  described  it  is  necessary  that 
the  easiest  difficulty  considered  should  bring  about  a  raw  score  of  10  and 
the  hardest  difficulty  a  score  of  o.  The  range  of  difficulties  in  Exercises 
Alpha  and  Beta  is  too  limited  to  fulfill  this  requirement  in  all  cases,  and 
therefore  the  following  tables  are  provided  by  Professor  Kelley  for  use  in 
estimating  raw  scores  for  difficulties  i.oo,  0.00  and  —  i.oo  from  actual  raw 
scores  on  the  group  1-5,  which  has  a  difficulty  of  2.00;  and  for  estimating 
scores  for  difficulties  12.00,  13.00,  14.00,  15.00  and  16.00  from  actual  raw 
scores  on  group  36-40,  which  has  a  difficulty  of  1 1.00. 


Actual  Score  on 

Estimated  Score  on  Difficulty 

Difficulty  2.00 

I.oo 

0.00 

—  I.OO 

Q 

10 

10 

10 

^ 

8 

Q 

10 

10 

7 

y 

Q 

10 

10 

# 

6 

.......    y 
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10 

10 

s 

7 

Q 

10 

%j 

4 
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6 

7 

8 

10 

"T 

% 

s 

7 

10 

0 

2 

*/ 

4 

/ 

6 

10 

I 

^ 

1 

10 

0 

o* 

0 

s 

10 

Actual  Score  on 

Estimated  Score  on  ] 

Difficulty 

Difficulty  11.00 

12.00 

13.00 

14.00 

15.00 

16.00 

0 

0.    .    .    . 

. . . .0. . . . 

Q 

Q 

.  . .  .0 

I 

. . . .0. . . . 

. . . .0. . . . 

.  .  . .0.  .  .  . 

... .0 ... . 

. . . .0. . . . 

2 

...  .1 ...  . 

. . . .0. . . . 

.  .  . .0.  .  .  . 

... .0 ... . 

. . . .0. . . . 

% 

...  .1 ...  . 

. . . .0. . . . 

.  .  .  .0.  .  .  . 

... .0 ... . 

. . . .0. . . . 

0 

4 

.  .  .  .2.  .  .  . 

...  .1 ...  . 

.  .  .  .0.  .  .  . 

... .0 ...  . 

. . . .0. . . . 

*T 

s 

.  .  .  .3.  .  .  . 

...  .1 ...  . 

. . . .0. .  .  . 

... .0 ...  . 

. . . .0. . . . 

sJ 

6 

. . . .4. . . . 

. . .  .2. .  .  . 

...  .1 ...  . 

. . . .0 .... 

. . . .0. . . . 

7 

...     .a^  ...     . 

. . . .s. . . . 

•  3  • 

...  .1 ...  . 

. . .  .0. .  . . 

. . . .0. . . . 

# • . 

8 

6 

. . . .4. . . . 

,  .  .  .2.  .  .  . 

. . . .0. . . . 

Q 

. . . .7.  ..  . 

....  .f ...  . 

...,%..,. 

...  .1 ... . 

. . . .0. . . . 

-F 

•••#•••• 

•  •  .  "J .... 
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It  frequently  happens  that  an  individual  will  make  for  some  reason  a 
higher  raw  score  on  one  group  of  sentences  than  he  made  on  a  previous 
group  which  is  in  general  less  difficult.  In  such  a  case  the  decrease  in 
score  to  be  entered  in  column  IV  will  be  a  negative  quantity.  In  the  case 
of  the  individual  reported  below,  for  example,  9  points  were  secured  on 
the  36-40  group  while  only  8  points  had  been  secured  on  the  easier  31-35 
group.  The  decrease  entered  in  column  IV  is  therefore  —  i,  and  the 
product  entered  in  column  VI  is  —10.5.  The  following  example  also 
illustrates  the  use  of  estimated  scores  for  values  not  actually  contained 
in  Exercises  Alpha  and  Beta. 

EXAMPLE  2 


I 

Group  of 
Sentences 

II 
Average 
Difficulty 

III 
Raw 
Score 

IV 
Decrease  in 
Raw  Scores 

V 

Mid-point 
Between 
Groups 

VI 
Products 
IV  XV 

—  I.OO 

. . .  Est. 

0.00 

...  Est. 

-.5 

I.OO 

. . .  Est. 

.5 

1-5 

2.00 

10 

1-5 

6-10 

4.00 

10 

3.0 

11-15 

6.00 

10 

5.0 

16-20 

7.00 

10 

6.5 

21-25 
26-30 

8.00 
9.00 

10 
10 

7.5 
8.5 

31-35 

10.00 

8 

2 

9.5 

ig,o 

36-40 

11.00 

9 

— / 

10.5 

-Jo.s 

12.00 

7  Est. 

2 

11.5 

23.0 

13.00 

5  Est. 

2 

12.5 

25.0 

14.00 

J  Est. 

2 

13.5 

27,0 

15.00 

/  Est. 

2 

14.5 

2g.o 

16.00 

oEst. 

1 
10 

155 

)I28,0(I2,8 
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Taking  the  sample  given  by  Dr.  Trabue  (page  444),  with  the 
use  of  Table  I  (page  448)  the  mean  score  may  be  quickly,  easily, 
and  accurately  determined  in  the  following  manner: 

Find  the  number  of  errors  at  each  step  or  value  on  the  scale. 
In  the  first  sample,  at  value  8  there  are  2  errors;  at  value  9  there 
are  5  errors;  at  value  10  there  are  8  errors;  at  value  11  there  are 
10  errors. 

Note  the  step  where  all  the  attempts  are  errors;  namely,  at 
scale  value  1 1 .  Find  value  1 1  at  the  top  of  Table  I  and  follow  the 
column  down  until  opposite  the  number  of  errors  made  at  this 
point;  namely,  opposite  the  10  under  "Errors"  at  the  left  side  of 
the  table.  The  value  is  10.5.  Then  add  together  all  the  errors 
made  at  each  step  before  reaching  this  scale  value  —  2+5+8, 
which  equals  15.  Divide  the  15  by  10  or  point  off  one  place.  Sub- 
tract this  result  —  the  1.5  —  from  the  10.5.  The  result,  9.0,  is 
the  mean  score,  the  same  mean  score  arrived  at  by  the  longer 
process  used  in  the  first  sample  case. 

In  case  a  student  fails  to  do  correctly  all  the  tasks  in  the  easiest 
set  of  tasks  in  the  scale,  it  is  necessary  to  make  one  of  the  following 
additions  to  the  amount  of  errors  to  be  subtracted  from  the  score 
found  in  Table  I. 

TABLE  II 

When  the  lowest  value  has  9  errors  out  of  a  possible  10,  add  2.1  to  the  amount 
to  be  subtracted. 

When  it  has  8  errors,  add  1.3  to  the  amount  to  be  subtracted 


7 

I.O 

6 

.7 

5 

.5 

4 

.3 

3 

.2 

2 

.1 

Thus,  if  tasks  at  values  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  14  are  used  in  a  test 
and  a  pupil  makes  8  errors  out  of  10  at  value  10,  7  errors  out  of  10 
at  value  11,  10  errors  out  of  10  at  values  12,  13  and  14,  look  for 
value  12  at  the  top  of  Table  I,  follow  the  column  down  until 
opposite  the  10  under  "Errors"  at  the  left  side  of  the  table.  This 
gives  1 1 .5.  Add  the  number  of  errors  made  in  values  10  and  11  — 
7  and  8,  which  gives  15.  Dividing  by  10,  or  pointing  off  one  place, 
gives  1 .5.   Since  there  are  7  errors  made  on  the  easiest  set  of  tasks 
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it  is  necessary  to  look  for  the  7  in  Table  II  and  to  add  the  i.o 
to  the  1.5  making  2.5  to  be  subtracted  from  the  11. 5.  This  gives 
a  mean  score  of  9.0. 

Next,  note  the  number  of  errors  made  at  each  step  in  the 
second  sample  (page  446).  At  value  10  there  are  2;  at  value  11 
there  is  i. 

The  estimated  scores  need  not  be  considered.  As  the  last  set 
of  exercises  attempted  had  a  value  of  11,  find  11  at  the  top  of  the 
table  and  follow  the  column  down  until  arriving  at  the  number  of 
errors  made  at  this  step — namely,  i.  The  value  given  here  is 
13.5.  Since  there  are  2  errors  occurring  previous  to  this  step,  the 
2  should  be  divided  by  10,  giving  .2,  and  this  result  subtracted 
from  13.5  leaving  13.3.  This  mean  score,  however,  does  not  corre- 
spond to  the  mean  score  on  the  second  sample.  This  discrepancy 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  set  of  estimations  for  unattempted  diffi- 
culties different  from  those  given  by  Dr.  Kelley  in  School  and 
Society,  Vol.  IV,  page  71,  and  forming  the  basis  for  Table  I,  is 
used  in  the  case  of  the  Trabue-Kelley  Completion  Exercises 
Alpha  and  Beta.  For  this  reason  Table  III  has  been  worked  out 
for  use  with  these  scales. 

Table  III  is  to  be  used  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  Table  I. 
Since  in  the  second  sample  there  is  I  error  at  value  1 1 ,  the  highest 
value  in  the  test  itself,  look  for  value  11  at  the  top  of  Table  III. 
Follow  the  column  down  until  opposite  the  i  under  "Errors"  at 
the  left  side  of  the  table,  since  i  error  was  made  at  value  11. 
The  value  given  in  the  table  is  13.0.  Since  2  errors  were  made 
before  value  11,  the  2  should  be  divided  by  10,  and  the  result,  .2, 
subtracted  from  the  13.0,  leaving  a  mean  score  of  12.8,  which  is 
the  same  mean  score  as  that  found  by  the  long  process  used  in  the 
second  sample.  With  the  use  of  the  table  there  is  no  need  for 
finding  the  decrease  in  raw  scores,  the  increases  or  negative 
numbers  do  not  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  the 
table  for  estimating  difficulties  for  more  difficult  sets  of  tasks  than 
those  given  may  be  dispensed  with.  The  table  does  all  these 
things  mechanically,  making  it  possible  to  arrive  at  the  mean 
value  in  a  few  seconds. 

Owing  to  the  fact,  however,  that  there  are  no  sets  of  tasks  at 
values  3  or  5  in  Alpha  or  Beta,  the  following  table.  Table  IV, 
cannot  be  used  in  cases  where  the  pupil  does  not  get  the  first 
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ten  sentences  correct,  unless  these  scores  are  neglected.  One  can, 
however,  neglect  what  is  done  on  sets  2  and  4  and  determine  the 
final  mean  score  on  what  might  be  expected  at  values  5,  4,  3,  2,  i, 
and  o  when  the  score  at  value  6  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  estimation. 
If  this  is  done  then  the  amounts  given  in  Table  IV,  instead  of  the 
amounts  given  in  Table  II,  should  be  add*ed  to  the  amount  to  be 
subtracted  from  the  value  given  in  Table  III. 

TABLE  IV 

When  value  6  has  i  error  out  of  the  possible  10,  add  nothing  to  the  amount 
to  be  subtracted. 

When  it  has  2  errors,  add    .1  to  the  amount  to  be  subtracted 
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Should  the  question  arise  as  to  which  of  the  tables,  I  or  III, 
it  is  best  to  use,  the  answer  might  well  be  that  each  table  gives  a 
highly  accurate  mean  score,  the  differences  being  slight  and  due  to 
differences  in  the  estimated  difficulties  at  values  where  no  tasks 
are  used.  With  Dr.  Kelley's  arrangement  of  the  Language  Com- 
pletion Scales  Alpha  and  Beta,  Tables  III  and  IV  should  be  used. 
For  the  construction  of  a  new  scale  according  to  the  method  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Kelley  in  School  and  Society,  Vol.  4,  pages  34-37,  it 
is  advisable  to  use  Tables  I  and  II  as  the  estimations  used  are 
somewhat  finer  than  those  used  in  Tables  III  and  IV. 

The  tables  as  constructed  are  for  the  use  of  either  five  tasks 
with  two  credits  each  or  ten  tasks  with  one  credit  each  at  each 
value  of  the  scale.  It  is  feasible,  however,  to  adapt  the  tables  for 
other  numbers  of  tasks.  As  they  stand  at  present  the  average 
values  of  the  several  tasks  at  each  value  must  fall  at  the  whole 
number  values.  Although  the  steps  must  be  kept  one  unit  apart, 
the  tables  may  readily  be  adapted  for  the  beginning  step  to  fall  at 
any  fractional  value.  If  the  first  step  should  fall  at  4.3  instead  of 
at  4  it  is  merely  necessary  to  add  .3  to  every  value  in  Tables  I 
or  III  to  make  them  just  as  readily  usable  as  with  the  present 
whole  number  values. 
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One  of  the  important  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
the  method  of  scale  construction  suggested  by  Dr.  Kelley,  and  the 
use  of  these  tables  for  reading  off  the  mean  score  of  the  individual, 
is  that  directly  comparable  scores  may  be  obtained  from  scales 
starting  and  ending  at  different  places  on  the  total  scale  range. 
The  same  Q  score  may  be  made  on  a  scale  starting  with  4.7  Q 
tasks,  as  on  another  starting  with  6  Q  tasks.  Scores  expressed  in 
a  common  unit  and  so  directly  comparable  will  make  possible,  for 
instance,  much  finer  comparisons  of  effects  of  different  methods  of 
teaching  or  rates  of  progress  under  different  conditions  of  learn- 
ing. At  the  same  time  similar  or  duplicate  scales  in  which  the 
same  score  can  be  attained  may  be  much  more  readily  constructed 
than  is  the  case  at  present. 


TEACHING  MODERN  HISTORY  BY  THE 

PROJECT  METHOD 

An  Experiment 

By  R.  W.  HATCH 

Instructor  in  Citisenship.  Horace  Mann  School  for  Girls 

Teachers  College 

The  Committee  on  History  and  Education  for  Citizenship  of 
the  American  Historical  Association  has  proposed  for  the  tenth 
year  a  course  in  "Modem  World  History  with  emphasis  upon 
political,  social  and  economic  development,  showing  progress 
toward  world  democracy."  Contributions  to  the  wide  discussion 
of  the  recent  report  of  this  committee  have  considered  many 
aspects  of  the  difficult  problem  of  arranging  a  satisfactory  course 
in  history  and  civics  for  the  schools  of  the  country.  Most  of 
this  discussion  has  dealt  with  matters  of  content.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  following  article  to  present  the  question  of  method 
and  to  point  out  the  possibilities  that  lie  in  the  adaptation  of  the 
project-problem  as  a  basis  for  teaching  history,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  give  along  with  it  valuable  training  in  citizenship. 

As  a  teacher  of  history  for  many  years  I  have  come  to  feel  that 
history  is  not  doing  for  our  young  citizens  what  the  Committee  of 
Seven  said  history  should  do.  That  report,  issued  in  1899,  has 
come  to  be  looked  upon  by  many  of  us  as  the  Old  Testament  of 
the  history  teacher.  It  contained  much  that  was  and  still  is 
excellent.  For  instance,  under  the  caption  of  "Training  for 
Citizenship"  we  note  the  following  as  objectives  of  history:  "It 
is  true  that  any  subject  which  aids  the  pupil  to  think  correctly, 
to  be  accurate  and  painstaking,  which  awakens  his  interest  in 
books  and  gives  him  resources  within  himself,  in  reality  fits 
him  for  good  and  useful  citizenship."  "History  cultivates  the 
judgment  by  leading  pupils  to  see  the  relation  between  cause  and 
effect."  "The  power  of  gathering  information  is  important 
.  .  .  but  the  power  of  using  information  is  of  greater  impor- 
tance."   "A  no  less  important  result  of  history  study  is  the  train- 
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ing  which  pupils  receive  in  the  handling  of  books."  "History  is 
also  helpful  in  developing  the  scientific  habit  of  thought.''  "The 
thoughtful  teacher  of  experience  will  say  that  these  prime  requis- 
ites of  wholesome  education  may  in  some  measure  be  cultivated ; 
and  that  when  opportunity  for  comparative  work  is  given  in  the 
later  years,  historical-mindedness  may  be  so  developed  as 
materially  to  influence  the  character  and  habits  of  the  pupil." 

"The  thoughtful  teacher  of  experience  will  say,"  in  fact  is  say- 
ing, that  these  objectives,  splendid  in  themself  in  training  citi- 
zens, are  not  realized  from  the  study  of  history  as  it  is  generally 
taught  in  our  high  schools  to-day.  Dr.  Tuell  raises  this  very 
question  in  the  opening  words  of  the  preface  to  her  helpful  and 
forward-looking  book,  The  Study  of  Nations.^  "History  in  the 
schools  has  recently  been  put  on  the  defensive,  challenged  as  a 
failure  in  its  civic  functions.  Its  established  theory  in  the  minds 
of  its  critics  crumbles  for  lack  of  definite  social  purpose." 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  speak  of  an  experiment  in  history 
teaching  that  we  have  been  trying  out  at  the  Horace  Mann 
School  for  Girls  for  the  past  year.  It  is  a  course  in  Modern 
European  History,  and  the  class  is  in  the  last  year  of  the  Junior 
High  School.  We  have  taken  as  our  objectives  the  citizenship 
concomitants  of  the  Committee  of  Seven,  as  listed  above,  and 
our  general  method  from  John  Dewey:  "The  true  starting  point 
of  history  is  always  some  present-day  situation."  Realizing 
that  if  this  method  were  followed  the  class  would  not  have  the 
customary  chart  and  guide  in  the  form  of  the  chronologically 
arranged  text,  the  instructor  lined  out  at  the  start  for  his  own 
guidance  the  main  forces  at  work  during  the  period  he  was 
developing.  It  was  his  hope  to  leave  definite  impressions  of 
these  forces,  which  he  listed  in  his  record  book  as  follows:  (i)  The 
Industrial  Revolution,  (2)  The  Growth  of  Nationalism,  (3)  The 
Expansion  of  Europe,  (4)  The  March  of  Democracy,  (5)  The  New 
Europe.  First  came  a  quick  review  of  the  leading  events  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  these  with  dates  were  arranged  in  a 
chronological  bird's-eye  view  chart,  space  being  reserved  for  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  to  be  filled  in  as  the  work 
progressed.    A  civic  note-book  was  kept  by  each  member  of  the 

^Tuell,  Harriet  E.,  The  Study  of  Nations:   An  Experiment  in  Social  Education 
(Riverside  Educational  Monographs.) 
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class  and  this  became  the  seed-bed  of  many  of  our  projects.  A 
special  shelf  was  reserved  for  us  in  the  library,  and  in  addition  to 
these  reference  books,  the  class  subscribed  to  the  little  paper, 
Current  Events^  and  used  freely  newspapers,  weeklies,  magazines, 
and  several  of  the  standard  general  reference  works  and  encyclo- 
paedias. Early  in  the  year  we  organized  in  a  democratic  manner 
with  chairman,  secretary,  and  activities  committees,  deter- 
mined by  our  needs.  Then  we  pictured  Europe  as  it  was  after 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  each  student  prepared  a  colored  map 
of  Europe  in  1815. 

With  this  as  background  we  were  ready  to  "hop  off."  The 
special  method  determined  upon  by  the  instructor  was  the 
problem-project  as  advocated  by  Dr.  Kilpatrick.*  Now,  the 
project  theory  is  still  more  or  less  in  the  ideal  or  theoretical  stage, 
and  it  is  not  my  contention  that  we  lived  up  to  all  its  require- 
ments or  possibilities.  We  tried,  however,  in  each  case  to  get  as 
large  an  amount  of  the  essential  four  steps — "purposing,  planning, 
execution  and  judgment" — as  possible  into  each  project,  and  the 
more  we  succeeded  in  doing  this  the  better  were  our  results. 

The  initial  project  required  considerable  "setting  of  the 
scenery"  on  the  part  of  the  instructor,  but  the  one  finally  deter- 
mined upon  was  this:  "The  progress  of  labor  and  how  it  affects 
us  to-day."  This  is  as  the  class  worded  it.  They  gave  as  their 
reasons  for  this  particular  selection  their  desire  to  "understand 
something  of  the  causes  of  the  dispute  between  labor  and  capital," 
"the  meaning  of  certain  terms  which  they  heard  or  came  across 
in  their  reading,"  e.  g.,  collective  bargaining,  open-shop,  injunc- 
tion, I.  W.  W.,  Bolshevism,  etc.;  their  natural  desire  to  "com- 
prehend the  conversation  at  home"  and  to  "understand  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  cartoons  they  saw  in  the  newspapers  and  week- 
lies." In  this  particular  case  we  followed  the  chronological 
method,  beginning  with  the  story  of  the  wonderful  inventions  of 
the  last  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  became  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  "home-spun  industries"  of  150  years  ago  and  en- 
joyed picturing  in  detail  the  daily  life  of  their  great-grand- 
mothers. The  apprenticeship  system  was  carefully  worked  out 
and  reserved  for  comparative  purposes  later.    Then  came  the 

*  Kilpatrick,  W.  H..  The  Project  Method,  (Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity.) 
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harnessing  of  power  to  machinery;  the  growth  of  the  great  in- 
dustrial centers;  the  laissez-faire  attitude  of  the  government; 
the  first  trade  unions;  the  growth  of  the  labor  movement; 
strikes  and  their  causes;  the  points  of  conflict  between  capital 
and  labor;  and,  in  closing,  a  discussion  of  those  very  things  the 
class  wished  to  know  about  when  they  purposed  their  project. 
Their  civic  note-books  swelled  with  clippings  on  the  labor 
problem;  there  was  much  open  discussion  in  class;  a  cartoon 
was  brought  in  each  dav,  its  significance  explained  and  placed 
in  the  "cartoon  corner."  The  teacher  was  astonished  many  times 
at  their  grasp  of  some  of  the  points  at  issue,  e.  g.,  the  causes  of 
the  break-up  of  the  industrial  conference  at  Washington.  They 
said  they  talked  it  over  at  home  and  read  the  newspapers  and 
weeklies  more.  They  told  each  other  of  good  material  they 
found.  On  almost  any  day  eight  or  ten  different  sources,  other 
than  the  text,  were  referred  to  by  the  class  as  a  whole. 

To  be  sure,  this  took  time.  I  see  by  my  record  that  we  began 
this  project  on  October  10  and  finished  it  November  14.  At  the 
end  of  the  work  a  committee  was  duly  appointed  to  organize,  in 
summary  form,  the  material  gathered  in  building  up  the  project. 
This  was  mimeographed  and  each  student  was  given  a  copy  for 
her  note-book.    They  called  it  their  "irreducible  minimum." 

As  part  of  their  test  I  showed  a  cartoon  by  Busnell,  published 
in  the  Literary  Digest,  October  28,  1919,  picturing  a  lion  (capital) 
and  a  lamb  (labor)  drawing  up  their  articles  of  agreement.  One- 
half  of  the  cartoon  was  called  "Some  years  ago"  and  showed  a 
very  meek  and  diminutive  lamb  seated  at  the  conference  table 
with  a  towering  aggressive  lion.  The  second  picture  showed  the 
situation  as  it  is  now  with  labor  grown  to  a  sizeable  ram  with 
heavy  horns,  and  the  lion  not  so  aggressive.  My  question  was: 
"Explain  this  cartoon  in  the  light  of  history."  Yes,  this  took 
time,  but  we  were  getting  under  way  and  learning  how  to  use 
our  tools  more  advantageously. 

The  next  project  entered  an  entirely  different  field,  and  one 
the  instructor  approached  with  certain  tremblings  of  spirit: 
"Why  is  Ireland  demanding  Home-rule?"  We  had  hardly  started 
out  when  someone  observed  that  many  people  in  Ireland  did  not 
want  Home-rule.  So  they  reworded  their  project,  a  false  plan, 
you  see,  and  started  in  once  more.    We  had  not  gone  far  when 
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my  fears  were  justified.  Feeling  ran  high  with  some  of  the  pupils 
and  comments  were  made  on  both  sides  of  the  question  in  no  un- 
certain tones— a  real  social  situation.  After  one  of  these  outbursts 
the  instructor  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  class  took  the  occasion 
to  read  Franklin's  plea  for  harmony  at  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. He  made  no  comment  or  "preachment."  But  there 
was  no  question  of  its  direct  application.  "Light,  not  heat"  was 
placed  upon  our  "Watch  this  spot!"  board.  The  class  rallied  to 
the  ideal;  the  social  disapproval  of  the  group  was  manifest 
whenever  anyone  broke  out  after  that,  and  when  we  came  to  the 
end  of  the  project  they  wished  to  carry  it  further  with  a  good 
debate.  A  class  discussion  was  held  with  the  president  in  the 
chair  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  this  could  be  done  on  the 
"Light,  not  heat"  basis,  and  the  "light"  won.  So  speakers  were 
chosen  by  the  debating  committee  to  defend  the  three  aspects  of 
the  situation,  present  status,  Home-rule,  and  independence. 

The  test  at  the  end  of  the  work  was  this:  "What  are  the 
possible  solutions  of  the  Irish  question?  Which  do  you  favor 
and  why?"  Throughout  the  developing  of  this  project  the  teacher 
had  in  mind  bigger  things  than  fact  content.  He  was  after 
tolerance,  courteous  tone  of  voice,  balanced  judgment,  and  open- 
mindedness,  with  convictions  based  on  facts.  One  answer  to  his 
question  contained  this  naive  confession:  "Although  I  am  of 
Scotch-Presbyterian  descent  and  naturally  feel  with  the  people 
of  Ulster,  nevertheless  I  am  in  favor  of  independence  for  Ireland." 
We  finished  this  project  just  before  the  Christmas  holidays. 
During  these  three  weeks  of  vacation  came  the  presentation  of 
Lloyd-George's  plan  of  Home-rule,  and  the  attack  on  Lord 
French.  When  the  class  reassembled  I  inquired  how  many  had 
read  anything  on  Ireland  during  the  holidays.  Thirty  out  of 
forty  said  they  had  done  so;  and  twenty-six  reported  that  on 
their  own  initiative  they  had  cut  out  clippings  for  their  civic 
note-books.  My  Scotch-Presbyterian  came  to  me  at  the  end  of 
the  recitation  and  confided  that  in  the  light  of  the  events  of  these 
two  weeks  she  had  changed  her  mind  and  was  now  a  "Home- 
ruler."  I  did  not  find  out  whether  this  change  was  caused  by 
"light"  or  "heat." 

Ten  lessons  were  given  over  to  the  project  on  Ireland,  including 
an  entire  period  for  the  debate.    The  debate  was  a  formal  con- 
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I 
test,  briefs  were  drawn  up  in  proper  fashion,  and  parliamentary 

procedure  prevailed.  There  was  a  close  contest  between  the 
spokesmen  for  Present  Status  and  Independence,  the  judges 
giving  the  verdict  to  the  former  by  only  a  slight  margin.  The 
class  unanimously  declared  that  the  debate  was  conducted  on  a 
"light,  not  heat"  plan.  At  the  end  of  the  work  on  this  project  I 
took  occasion  to  pool  the  class  as  to  their  personal  views.  The 
result  was:  Present  Status,  14;  Independence,  19;  Home-rule, 
5.  Several  then  desired  to  know  how  the  instructor  felt.  I 
asked  them  to  vote  on  what  they  thought  my  "leanings"  were  on 
the  question,  with  the  following  result:  Present  Status,  7;  Inde- 
pendence, 8;  Home-rule,  11;  Did  not  know,  12.  I  then  told 
them — stressing  the  point  that  it  was  only  my  opinion — that  I 
favored  Home-rule.  I  next  inquired  how  many  had  changed 
their  minds  on  this  question  since  the  beginning,  and  20  said  they 
had  done  so. 

To  show  how  the  study  of  current  events  plus  the  note-book 
form  a  seed-bed  for  future  promising  projects,  I  give  the  following. 
When  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited  New  York  the  girls  became 
quite  interested  and  many  got  glimpses  of  the  "prince  charmant." 
I  picked  up  the  trail  of  the  prince  in  their  civic  note-books,  and, 
biding  my  time,  one  day  dropped  this  question:  "Why  did  so 
many  of  you  wish  to  keep  the  picture  of  this  young  fellow?" 
"Why,  he  is  the  Prince  of  Wales!"  "What  of  it?"  "That  means 
he  is  going  to  be  King  of  England  some  day."  "Is  that  so  very 
important?"  "Of  course,  he  will  have  a  lot  of  power  and  live  in 
royal  state."  "How  much  power  will  he  have?"  The  chorus,  not 
quite  so  confident,  "Oh,  a  lot."  "As  much  as  our  president?" 
Chorus  mixed  and  uncertain.  And  so  they  were  led  into  deep 
water  where  they  had  to  swim  for  it.  There  was  an  immediate 
desire  to  find  out  how  much  power  the  King  of  England  actually 
has  to-day.  This  led  in  its  turn  to  a  contrast  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  and  eventually  that  discussion  led  to  a 
point  by  point  comparison  of  the  governments  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. A  large  comparative  chart,  15  x  35  inches,  was  drawn  up 
by  each  member,  and  when  the  French  elections  came  off,  a 
study  of  the  French  government  was  in  order  and  that  in  its 
turn  was  added  to  the  chart.  On  a  recent  examination  of  these 
charts  I  found  that  several  countries,  e.  g.,  Japan,  Switzerland, 
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Brazil,  Spain,  Italy  had  been  added  to  the  others  out  of  their 
own  initiative. 

Other  projects  which  the  class  have  worked  out  this  >'ear  are: 
'^liat  are  the  causes  underlying  the  unrest  in  Russia?*  Ilcfw 
was  Switzerland  able  to  maintain  her  neutrality  during  the 
World  War?*  In  this  last  project  a  most  interesting  and  natural 
discussion  arose  over  the  Swiss  compulsory  militar>'  system. 
Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  for  the  United  States  to  adopt  such 
a  system?  The  class  was  fairly  evenly  divided,  so  each  wing 
chose  two  champions  and  the  debating  conunittee  arranged  a 
meeting  for  the  near  future. 

One  day  while  the  Switzerland  project  was  under  discussion  a 
visitor  remarked  at  the  end  of  the  hour:  "I  came  in  a  little  late, 
and  although  I  have  listened  intently  for  nearly  forty  minutes  I 
do  not  know  now  whether  this  is  a  class  in  geography,  history  or 
civics.*  I  could  not  help  him  out  much  in  giving  him  the  proper 
label,  but  asked  in  my  turn  if  the  project  could  be  answered  with- 
out some  study  of  the  geography,  history  and  government  of 
Switzerland?  At  least  we  felt  that  they  were  all  "grist  to  our 
mill*;  and  this  points  out,  by  the  way,  a  perfectly  natural  and 
not  a  dragged-in  correlation. 

Other  worth  while  projects  have  already  been  proposed  by  the 
class,  and  we  expect  to  take  them  up  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
For  example: 

1.  How  did  France  become  a  republic? 

2.  How  did  constitutional  government  come  to  England? 

3.  How  did  Italy  become  something  more  than  "a  geographical 

expression*? 

4.  Why  is  Japan  one  of  the  five  leading  nations  of  the  League? 

5.  Is  Canada  a  self-governing  state? 

6.  Why  is  Poland  demanding  her  "ancient  rights  and  privi- 

leges*? 

Many  such  pertinent  questions  as  the  above,  which  bear 
directly  upon  the  social,  political  and  economic  phases  of  modem 
life,  rise  very  naturally  to  the  lips  of  pupils  awake  to  present-day 
conditions.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  teacher  to  stimu- 
late these  natural  interests  and  then  guide  them  intelligently. 
To  be  sure,  the  teacher  himself  should  understand  very  definitely 
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what  he  is  driving  at  and  where  he  is  going.  He  should  have  so 
chartited  the  course  that  at  the  end  of  the  year's  work  the  class 
would  have  "covered  essentials"  although  in  no  page  by  page 
fashion. 

As  the  end  of  the  year's  work  draws  near  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  instructor  to  give  sweeping  reviews  of  the  entire  field  by 
using  certain  of  the  broad  topics  as  unifying  or  codrdinating 
projects.  These  would  represent  the  main  forces  at  work  during 
the  period,  e.  g.,  The  Growth  of  Nationalism,  The  March  of 
Democracy.  It  is  the  purpose  of  these  larger  projects  to  give 
the  pupils  the  idea  of  change  and  development,  and,  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  to  leave  with  the  pupils  definite  clear-cut  conceptions 
of  these  main  forces. 

In  order  to  hold  the  class  to  a  definite  purpose,  they  were  told 
at  the  beginning  of  the  course  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  their 
principal,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Pearson,  who  is  directly  responsible  for 
several  valuable  suggestions,  would  set  the  examination  covering 
the  entire  period  from  181 5  to  the  present.  The  instructor  will 
have  no  hand  in  drawing  up  these  questions.  Mr.  Pearson  has 
been  particularly  interested  in  the  "citizenship  concomitants" 
that  are  incidental  to  the  work.  He  is  planning  to  adopt  the 
project  method  next  year  with  a  group  in  his  Senior  High  School 
who  will  take  up  the  social  and  economic  problems  which  con- 
front our  American  democracy  to-day. 

Some  will  criticize  such  teaching  as  this  by  saying  it  is  a  "hit 
or  miss"  method;  there  will  be  "chronological  confusion"  and  "no 
semblance  of  order  in  the  assembling  of  historical  data." 

At  this  point  let  me  quote  from  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
History  Teachers  Magazine  for  November,  1914,  on  "The  Teach- 
ing of  History  in  Secondary  Schools,"  by  Dr.  David  Snedden,  of 
Teachers  College:  "The  time  has  arrived,  I  am  convinced,  when 
all  persons  interested,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  better  teaching  of 
history,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  better  preparation  for 
citizenship  and  the  promotion  of  a  common  culture,  shall  face, 
in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge,  the  question  of  valid  aims  and 
methods  in  the  teaching  of  this  important  subject.  We  shall, 
if  necessary,  forego  any  particular  organization  of  the  materials 
of  our  subject  which  seems  to  be  inherent  in  it,  for  example,  the 
chronological  order  in  history." 
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Dr.  Thorndike,  speaking  of  the  logical  versus  the  psychological 
in  history  teaching,  says:  "It  has,  indeed,  seemed  indubitable  to 
teachers  as  well  as  to  writers  of  text-books,  that  the  student 
should  begin  where  the  country  began.  But  what  has  seemed  so 
sure  is  very  questionable.  The  pupil  actually  begins  with 
knowledge  of  the  present  condition  of  his  own  environment  plus 
a  variable  and  chaotic  acquaintance  through  talk  and  books, 
with  facts  located  vaguely  in  other  places  and  earlier  times. 
Perhaps  the  story  of  the  voyage  of  the  parents  of  some  pupil  in 
the  class  should  precede  that  of  the  voyage  of  Columbus." 

"Chronological  confusion"  and  "disordered  historical  data" 
come  soon  enough  to  the  best  pupils  of  the  best  regulated  classes 
taught  in  the  old  formal  method:  witness  the  position  of  history 
at  the  bottom  of  the  list  in  the  college  board  entrance  examina- 
tions. Moreover,  the  chronological  chart,  referred  to  above, 
was  devised  to  so  arrange  leading  events  and  great  movements 
that  their  proper  relationship  would  be  seen,  just  as  the  mosaic, 
built  up  piece  by  piece,  brings  out  at  the  end  the  completed 
figure. 

It  is  also  the  opinion  of  educators  that  on  the  basis  of  "inform- 
ation" or  "fact  content"  the  sum  total  will  be  as  great  under  this 
method,  and  will  be  so  developed  and  arranged  as  to  be  more 
ready  for  use  and  consequently  better  retained  in  memory.  The 
summary  or  "irreducible  minimum"  built  up  at  the  end  of  each 
project  prevents  their  informational  material  from  becoming 
scattered.  These  summaries  are  not  mere  outlines.  Recently, 
when  the  organizing  committee  on  the  Russian  project  made  its 
report  it  was  rejected  by  the  class  because  it  was  "just  a  teacher 
outline." 

Others  object  to  this  method  on  the  ground  that  it  takes  a 
great  deal  of  time  both  in  class  and  in  preparation  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher.  Both  these  statements  are  undoubtedly  true.  The 
experiment  has  shown,  however,  that  as  the  work  progresses  the 
class  comes  to  work  more  speedily.  They  grow  more  accustomed 
to  using  their  historical  tools,  and  we  find  out  quite  frequently 
how  a  tool  used  in  solving  one  project  is  employed  again  in  help- 
ing to  fashion  another.  For  example,  they  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "economic  boycott"  in  their  study  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  because  they  had  used  that  term  in  the 
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project  on  the  Progress  of  Labor.  It  was  ayery  Interesting  thing 
to  note  their  adaptability  in  using  these  cross-reference  tools. 

Others  are  skeptical  about  the  use  of  such  a  method  as  this 
with  the  "average  public  school  pupil."  I  have  taught  in  public 
schools  for  fifteen  years  and  have  no  fears  on  this  particular 
point.  The  fact  that  in  our  cosmopolitan  high  schools  the  pupil 
body  comes  in  contact  more  directly  with  a  greater  variety  of 
outside  interest,  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  in  arousing  interest 
and  then  proceeding  to  build  on  their  apperceptive  bases.  The 
fact  that  such  a  method  would  necessitate  adequately  trained 
teachers  is  not  a  valid  argument  against  the  method  itself. 
This  is  an  old  complaint,  and  a  real  one,  and  our  administrators 
are  faced  to-day,  as  never  before,  with  the  problem  of  securing 
properly  trained  teachers  in  the  social  studies  field.  Professor 
Parker  makes  the  statement  that  it  will  take  four  years  of 
training  in  service  in  order  to  prepare  teachers  so  they  can 
handle  the  project  method. 

The  writer  is  aware  that  there  is  little  that  is  new  in  this  par- 
ticular approach.  Others  have  pointed  out  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  "assimilative"  and  the  "cold  storage"  methods  in 
history  teaching.  This  is  simply  one  experiment  where  the 
project  has  been  used  as  a  basis  in  the  developing  of  a  particular 
period  in  history.  As  an  experiment  it  is  open  to  criticisms  and 
welcomes  them.  After  a  year  of  careful  open-minded  observa- 
tion of  this  method  it  is  my  belief  that  the  results  justify  the 
conclusion  that  as  an  educative  process  it  is  worth  giving  a 
wider  application.  It  leads  the  pupils  to  purpose  intelligently 
and  then  guides  them  in  planning  and  executing  the  particular 
project  in  hand.  They  find  out  how  to  get  the  information  they 
need  in  the  natural  way,  while  the  class  room  discussions  and 
debates  develop  independent  judgment  and  historical  or  open- 
mindedness. 

Two  Answers  to  the  Test  on  the  Irish  Project 

Which  of  the  possible  soltUions  of  the  Irish  question  do  you  favor?  Give 
reasons, 

I  would  be  in  favor  of  Independence.  England  just  walked  in  and  took 
Ireland.  The  Irish  resented  this,  but  as  England  was  the  stronger,  they 
had  to  obey  her.    Then  when  England  turned  Protestant  she  forced  her 
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religion  on  Ireland.  Th?  education  was  very  poor  until  lately.  All  these 
things  together  with  "Absentee  Landlordism"  have  caused  an  age-old 
hatred  between  Ireland  and  England.  I  don't  see  how  a  country  can  get 
along  in  governing  her  provinces  unless  there  is  absolute  cooperation  and 
loyalty  to  the  government.  The  majority  of  the  Irish  people  are  of  Celtic 
descent  and  of  the  Catholic  religion.  The  rest  of  the  population  could  be 
represented  by  their  leaders  in  the  government.  Then  they  would  have 
to  get  along  or  get  out.  Being  of  Scotch  Presbyterian  descent,  I  feel  with 
the  people  of  Ulster,  but  I  think  the  majority  rule  is  best.  If  Home-rule 
were  adopted  every  one  would  be  dissatisfied.  England  would  not  have 
entire  control,  the  north  of  Ireland  would  be  very  unwilling  to  accept 
that  plan  and  the  rest  of  Ireland  would  not  be  very  well  satisfied.  If 
the  present  relations  could  be  maintained,  tho  they  probably  couldn't, 
there  would  be  much  trouble  all  the  time.  To  illustrate  this,  you  can  take 
the  past  war.  England  did  not  dare  draft  the  Irish  men,  and  many  did 
not  care  to  enlist.  Thus  England  had  a  very  hard  time  and  would  have 
been  helpless  had  other  countries  not  helped  her.  Therefore,  tho  I  haven't 
a  very  large  knowledge  of  the  subject,  I  think  I  believe  in  Independence. 

I  think  the  "Present  Relationship  to  England"  is  the  ideal  form  of 
government  for  Ireland.  To  decide  this  we  must  consider  all  the  people 
or  classes  of  people  in  Ireland. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  North.  Ulster  is  the  wealthiest  part  and  she  is 
satisfied  because  the  government  as  it  stands  is  beneficial  for  manufactur- 
ing and  is  fair. 

Now  let  us  think  of  the  South.  In  the  past  the  South  of  Ireland  has 
been  very  badly  treated,  but  England  has  been  trying  to  make  amends, 
and  facts  prove  that  the  South  of  Ireland  is  more  prosperous  now  than 
ever  before. 

Think  of  Scotland.  She  struggled  with  England  for  a  long  time,  but 
finally  succumbed.  She  did  not  want  to  but  after  a  while  it  all  settled 
down  and  it  was  all  for  the  best  of  both  Scotland  and  England. 

England  could  not  afford  to  give  Ireland  independence  because  that 
would  leave  an  open  door  for  some  enemy  to  walk  in.  In  the  case  of  Home- 
rule  I  don't  think  that  it  would  be  wise  to  let  Ulster  be  dominated  by  the 
South  as  it  would  be. 

England  cannot  give  Ireland  independence  bec^se  some  nation  such  as 
Germany  might  easily  attack  England  through  Ireland.  Neither  side 
favors  Home-rule  so  what  can  England  do  but  leave  Ireland  as  she  is. 

Specimen  Class  Reports 

The  class  was  called  to  order  in  Room  305  on  Friday,  Nov.  21,  1919, 
by  the  president.    The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and 
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approved.  We  discussed  the  different  inventors  and  their  inventions; 
how  one  led  to  another.  Mr.  Hatch  said  he  didn't  believe  any  one  in  class 
really  understood  how  a  steam-engine  worked.  Helen  Robinson  then 
turned  scientist  and  went  to  the  board  and  explained  how  the  inside 
worked  successfully.  Then  Mr.  Hatch  turned  artist  for  a  few  minutes  and 
drew  the  steam-engine  on  the  board  showing  us  how  it  worked  on  the 
outside.  The  home  work  was  assigned:  to  make  a  list  of  the  good  and 
bad  results  of  the  industrial  revolution,  and  to  get  as  many  as  we  could 
find.  Also  what  was  the  attitude  of  the  government  toward  trade  unions 
and  the  meaning  of  "laissez-faire"?  Is  there  any  difference  between  a  man 
being  "fired"  from  his  position  in  a  factory  and  a  man  being  "fired"  from 
his  position  as  journeyman?  We  were  to  think  about  these  questions  for 
the  next  lesson  and  also  about  Helen  Robinson's  question  "If  the  factory 
system  is  all  right,  why  does  the  government  make  laws  against  it?" 
The  class  was  dismissed  at  1 1 :20. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Margaret  Gould,  Sec'y 

The  class  was  called  to  order  in  Room  305  on  Friday,  Feb.  6,  1920. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  Copies  of 
Current  Events  were  given  out.  Then  the  committee,  Ethel  Kelly,  Eleanor 
Lindsay,  and  Minnie  Mehlin,  who  prepared  the  outline  on  the  Russian 
project,  made  their  report.  The  class  did  not  like  this  report  as  it  was 
too  much  like  a  teacher's  outline,  so  they  were  instructed  to  do  it  over 
again  and  put  in  more  definite  facts.  The  comparative  charts  on  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States,  England  and  France  were  collected. 
We  discussed  our  new  project  and  decided  on  the  League  of  Nations,  but 
did  not  come  to  a  decision  as  to  how  to  word  it.  For  home  work  we  were 
to  mark  in  our  copies  of  Current  Events  anything  that  was  "grist  to  our 
mill,"  gather  all  the  material  we  could  on  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
think  upon  a  wording  for  our  new  project. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Nancy  Wilson,  Sec'y 

The  class  was  called  to  order  in  Room  306  on  Thursday,  Feb.  12,  1920, 
by  the  president.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and 
approved.  We  then  voted  on  a  name  for  our  next  project.  From  the  list 
of:  What  is  the  I^eague  of  Nations  and  will  it  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy?  The  League  of  Nations:  What  is  it?  Should  America  enter 
the  League  of  Nations?  The  effect  of  the  League  of  Nations  on  the  world, 
we  decided  upon: — ^The  League  of  Nations:  What  is  it? 

We  discussed  the  method  of  going  to  work  on  this  project  and  we 
decided  to  make  out  a  chart  A  copy  of  the  l^eague  of  Nations  Covenant" 
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and  the  "New  Map  of  Europe"  was  given  to  each  girl.  We  then  went  over 
our  Current  Events,  seeing  how  many  things  there  were  in  it  about  any- 
thing we  are  or  have  been  working  on.  Mr.  Hatch  told  us  some  interest- 
ing Lincoln  stories.  For  home  work  we  were  to  read  over,  "mull"  over  and 
write  out  the  "gist"  of  the  first  five  articles  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
class  was  dismissed  at  i  :20. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Nancy  Wilson,  Sec'y 


Chart  of  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant 

The  class  was  called  to  order  in  Room  305  on  Friday,  March  5,  1920, 
by  the  president.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and 
approved.  We  discussed  the  form  our  charts  should  take,  and  then 
whether  we  should  have  another  history  period  a  week.  A  motion  was 
made  that  we  should  have  another  history  period  a  week,  and  it  was 
amended  that  it  be  the  third  period  on  Friday.  The  amendment  was 
amended  that  we  should  have  no  home  work  for  that  extra  period.  The 
amendment  and  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  were  passed,  and  as 
the  vote  on  the  motion  was  a  tie,  the  president  cast  the  deciding  vote  in 
favor  of  the  motion.  A  motion  was  made  and  passed  that  we  send  a  dele- 
gation to  Mr.  Pearson  concerning  the  extra  period,  two  girls  representing 
the  majority  and  one  from  the  minority.    A  motion  was  defeated  that  the 
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chair  appoint  the  three  girls.  We  decided  by  vote  to  leave  the  selection 
of  the  delegation  to  Mr.  Hatch,  who  said  that  the  girls  in  favor  of  the 
motion  that  we  have  the  extra  period  should  choose  their  two  delegates 
themselves  and  that  the  rest  of  the  class  should  choose  their  representa- 
tive. For  home  work  we  were  to  complete  our  writing  out  of  the  articles 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  if  possible  to  begin  our  charts.  The  class 
was  dismissed  at  2  :oo. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Nancy  Wilson,  SecV 

The  class  was  called  to  order  in  Room  303  on  Monday,  March  8,  1920, 
by  the  president.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read,  cor- 
rected and  approved  as  corrected.  Ellen  Lindenmeyer  asked  whether  a 
member  of  the  class  who  was  absent  when  a  motion  was  voted  upon  could 
vote  when  she  returned.  The  president  ruled  that  she  could  not.  The 
decision  of  the  chair  was  appealed  from  and  discussion  as  to  whether  the 
decision  of  the  chair  should  be  sustained  followed,  in  which  we  practised 
Parliamentary  law,  as  far  as  we  were  able.  We  then  voted  that  the 
decision  of  the  class  should  be  sustained.  After  Mr.  Hatch  had  talked 
to  us  about  reconsidering  a  motion,  a  motion  was  made  and  seconded  by 
one  who  had  previously  voted  in  the  majority  that  we  reconsider  the 
motion  that  we  have  another  history  period  a  week  and  that  it  should 
be  the  third  on  Friday  and  an  unprepared  lesson.  This  was  passed.  Then 
the  motion  that  we  have  the  extra  period  was  open  to  discussion,  after 
which  it  was  voted  on  and  defeated.  Mr.  Hatch  gave  out  the  home  work, 
which  was  to  prepare  all  the  material  we  could  for  our  charts.  The  class 
was  dismissed  at  12  o'clock. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Nancy  Wilson,  Sec'y 

Summary  or  "Irreducible  Minimum" 
Project:  Why  is  Ireland  demanding  Independence? 

I.  Physical  Characteristics  of  Ireland  (The  Emerald  Isle.   Hibemia). 

1.  Area  »  State  of  Maine.    Ireland  an  Island;   significance  of, 

2.  Surface:  Saucer  shaped,  mountains  around  the  coast,  central 
part  consists  of  plains  and  bogs;  in  the  north  mountainous. 

3.  Climate:   moderately  warm  all  the  year  round;   much  rain. 

4.  Rivers:  Shannon,  Boyne. 

5.  Ports:  Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  Londonderry. 

6.  Occupations:  Farming,  fishing,  dairying,  manufacturing  linen 

and  lace. 
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IL   Early  History: 

1.  a.  The  Celts:  The  social  life  before  Christian  Ireland  was 
well  developed.  Women  were  highly  esteemed.  Poetry  and 
music  cultivated. 

b.  St.  Patrick  introduced  Christianity  end  of  4th  century. 
Set  the  example  in  building  churches,  monasteries,  schools. 

c.  At  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire  missionaries  and 
teachers  from  Ireland  kept  Christianity  and  classical  learning 
alive  in  Britain  and  Western  Europe. 

d.  Struggle  with  pagan  Norsemen  (1000  A.D.).    Brian  Boru. 

2.  Henry  II  and  his  Normans  invaded  Ireland  (1171)  with  no 
other  aim  than  plunder.  They  gained  a  foothold,  seized  much 
land  and  made  many  raids  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Irish  chiefs. 

3.  Henry  VII  (1500)  continued  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  Poyn- 
ing's  law  was  passed  destroying  the  independence  of  the  Irish 
Parliament. 

4.  Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI  and  Elizabeth  (1500-1600)  tried  to 
force  on  Ireland  the  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  Revolt. 
There  was  bitter  warfare  and  more  estates  were  confiscated. 

5.  James  I  seized  and  confiscated  nearly  all  of  Ulster.  This  land 
was  settled  by  English  and  Scotch  Protestants.  The  flourish- 
ing Irish  wool  trade  was  destroyed  because  it  interfered  with 
the  English,  but  was  replaced  by  the  manufacture  of  linen, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  industries  in  Ireland  to-day. 

6.  On  the  execution  of  Charles  I  the  Irish  came  out  for  his  son 
Charles  II.  Cromwell  put  down  the  insurrection  that  fol- 
lowed with  great  severity.  Drogheda  captured  and  garrison 
slain.  "The  curse  of  Cromwell  on  ye!"  Nearly  the  whole  of 
Ireland  confiscated. 

7.  James  II,  a  Catholic,  met  with  favor  in  Ireland  who  sided  with 
him  against  William  of  Orange.  At  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne 
River  (1690)  James  was  defeated.  Siege  of  Londonderry 
(105  days).    The  "Broken  Treaty"  of  Limerick. 

III.  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

1.  During  this  century  Ireland  suffered  under  laws  which 
destroyed  her  religious  freedom  and  ruined  her  trade. 

2.  "Absentee  Landlordism";  six-sevenths  of  the  land  in  Ireland 
belonged  to  English  nobles  who  never  set  foot  on  their  estates. 

3.  "Tenants  at  Will" — the  landlords  had  a  right  to  turn  the 
tenants  out  of  their  homes  at  will. 
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4.  "Rack  Rent" — tenants  would  have  their  rents  raised  if  they 
improved  their  property. 

5.  The  Irish  formed  secret  societies  to  oppose  the  landlord's 
agents. 

6.  Great  Irish  leaders  of  this  century:  Henry  Flood,  Jonathan 
Swift,  Henry  Grattan,  Edmund  Burke.  These  men  demanded 
reforms  from  England,  and  legislative  freedom  was  granted 
Ireland  in  1783  and  trade  restrictions  removed. 

7.  Although  Ireland  gained  legislative  independence  for  a  short 
time  its  parliament  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  little  benefit 
resulted.  A  rebellion  was  planned  and  put  down  with  great 
cruelty. 

IV.   Union  with  England  (January  i,  1801). 

1.  Under  Pitt's  leadership  the  Irish  were  deprived  of  their  own 
parliament. 

2.  Were  allowed  (a)  100  representatives  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  (b)  32  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

V.   Struggle  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union. 

1.  Robert  Emmett  organized  an  unsuccessful  rebellion  for  the 
repeal.    He  was  captured  and  put  to  death. 

2.  Social  and  economic  conditions  in  Ireland  very  bad  due  to 
the  evils  of  the  land  system.  Excessive  taxation  and  destruc- 
tion of  industries. 

3.  Daniel  O'Connell  formed  the  "Catholic  Association  of  Ireland" 
(1823).    Great  mass  meetings  advocating  emancipation. 

4.  Act  of  emancipation;  1829  Catholics  admitted  to  Parliament, 
although  franchise  was  raised.  This  was  the  first  step  in  the 
resurrection  of  Ireland. 

5.  Introduction  of  National  School  System  in  1831. 

6.  The  "Young  Ireland  Party"  was  formed  and  kept  up  the  agi- 
tation for  Repeal. 

7.  The  "Black  Forty-Seven"  (1847):  the  Irish  famine  due  to  the 
blight  of  the  potato  crop.  This  was  followed  by  a  great  and 
steady  tide  of  immigration  to  the  United  States.  Between 
1 850-1 900  4,000,000  people  came  to  United  States. 

8.  The  Fenian  Movement.  Both  in  United  States  and  Ireland. 
In  the  United  States  it  was  made  up  of  soldiers  who  had 
fought  in  the  Civil  War. 

9.  In  1869  came  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  Ireland. 
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10.  Charles  Stewart  Pamell  and  the  Land  League  (1879).  Ob- 
jects: Fair  Rent;  Fixed  Hold;  Free  Sale.  Establishment  of 
the  Land  Court. 

11.  The  Phoenix  Park  Murders. 

VL  The  Land  Purchase  Acts. 

1.  1885.    $25,000,000  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Irish  farmers 
by  Parliament. 

2.  1888.  $25,000,000  added. 

3.  1891.  $170,000,000  added. 

4.  1903.  Land  Purchase  Act,  $500,000,000  (buying  out  landlords) 

5.  1909.  Land  Purchase  Act,  $260,000,000. 

VH.  Gladstone  and  Home-rule. 

1.  His  mission, — "To  pacify  Ireland." 

2.  First  Home  Rule  Bill  (i'886)  failed  to  pass  Commons. 

3.  Second  Home  Rule  Bill  (1893)  failed  to  pass  Lords. 

4.  Third  Home  Rule  Bill  (1914)  passed  Parliament. 

a.  The  protest  of  Ulster. 
h.  Revolt  of  1916. 

VIII.  Great  leaders  of  this  century:  John  Redmond,  Horace  Plunkett, 
"President"  de  Valera,  Edward  Carson 

IX.  The  Sinn  Fein  ("Ourselves  alone")  movement  for  an  Irish  Republic. 

X.   Possible  Solutions: 

1.  The  Present  Status. 

2.  Home  Rule  Plan  of  Lloyd  George. 

3.  Independence. 

Note:  These  summaries  were  first  drawn  up  by  a  specially  appointed 
committee  and  reviewed  by  the  instructor.  Then  each  student 
was  given  a  copy  for  her  civic  note-book. 


On  the  following  page  is  shown  the  chart  of  Comparative 
Governments  drawn  up  by  members  of  the  class  for  their  note- 
books. 
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A  Chart  (15  x  35)  on 
COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENTS 


United  States 

England 

France          ( 

3ther  Nations 

1.  Japan 

2.  Switzerland 

3.  Italy 

4.  Brazil 

Nations 

(Flag) 

(Flag) 

• 

(Flag) 

5.  Belgium 

6.  Spain 

7.  Germany 
(before  1914) 
etc. 

Head 

President : 
Woodrow  Wilson. 
Qualifications. 
Term,    Powers, 
etc. 

King:  George  V. 
Hereditary  Mon- 
arch. 
Powers,  etc. 

President: 
Paul  Deschanel. 
Term,    Powers, 
etc. 

Cabinet 

Appointed  by 
President. 
List  name  and 
position  of  each. 

Prime  Mlnist^: 
Lloyd  George. 
Method  of  elec- 
tion. Responsible 
government. 

Prime  Minister: 

Millerand. 
Powers. 

The  Senate: 

House  of  Lords: 

T^hp  ^pnflt^p* 

Upper 
House 

Qualifications. 
Term.  How  Elect- 
ed Senators  from 
N.Y. 

How  composed. 
Present  day 
powers.  Act  of 
1911 

Number,  term. 
How  elected. 
Powers. 

Lower 
House 

House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 
Qualifications. 
Term.  How  Elect- 
ed. Powers,  etc. 
District  repre- 
sentative. 

House  of  Com- 
mons: 

Number.  Term. 
How  elected. 
Importance  of. 

Chamber  of 
Deputies: 
Number.  Term. 
How  elected. 
Importance  of 
a  *T>loc." 

Re- 
marks 

The  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  Unwritten 
Constitution 

a.  Magna  Charta. 

b.  Bill  of  Rights. 

c.  etc. 

The  III  Re- 
public and 
the  Constitu- 
tional Laws  of 
1875. 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  CHILD 

FEEDING  * 

By  MARY  SWARTZ  ROSE 

Associate  ProfeMor  of  Household  Arts,  Teachers  College.  Columbia  University 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America,  have  been 
singulariy  free  from  any  widespread,  nutritional  disease.  We 
have  not  had  famine  with  its  general  impoverishment  of  health ; 
we  have  not  even  had  serious  shortage  of  some  food  staple 
whose  absence  brings  sickness.  This  is  because  of  our  large  and 
varied  food  supply.  In  Russia,  before  the  war,  shortage  of 
the  potato  crop  was  regularly  followed  by  an  outbreak  of  scurvy, 
so  limited  in  variety  was  the  diet  of  the  Russian  peasant.  And 
I  scarcely  need  to  remind  you  of  the  suffering  in  Labrador 
where  delays  of  spring  ships  with  fresh  food  mean  subsisting 
on  bread  alone  for  weeks,  a  condition  sure  to  produce  scurvy. 
We  have  never  had  large  masses  of  the  population  living  on  so 
narrow  a  nutritive  margin  as  to  be  constantly  developing  beri- 
beri, the  situation  in  part  of  the  Orient.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
had  some  regions  where  [)ellagra  menaces,  and  we  now  believe 
dietary  deficiencies  to  have  a  distinct  relationship  to  this  disease. 
But,  on  the  whole,  we  have  not  been  troubled  by  sj)ecific 
diseases  due  to  faulty  nutrition. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  not  had  the  highest  ideals  of  health. 
As  a  pediatrist  of  high  reputation  and  wide  experience  said 
recently  of  some  of  his  child  patients,  "They  are  thought  to  be 
well  because  they  are  as  well  as  they  ever  have  been."  When  by 
themselves  they  seem  normal,  but  when  compared  with  the  best 
types  to  be  found,  they  are  plainly  below  par.  Among  the  adult 
population,  too  many  people  of  thirty-five  or  forty  are  as  old 
as  they  should  be  ten  or  fifteen  years  later.  They  are  out  of 
the  race  when  they  ought  to  be  at  the  height  of  their  powers. 
We  are  too  inclined  to  accept  the  incidence  of  so-called  old-age 
diseases,  e.  g.,  hardening  of  the  arteries,  heart  lesions  and  kidney 

*  Presented  at  the  Home  Economics  Conference  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College.  June  30.  igao. 
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defects,  as  inevitable  when  we  ought  to  be  taking  heed  to  our 
health  and  diet  with  a  view  to  eradicating  them.  There  are 
life  insurance  statistics  warning  that  such  diseases  are  with 
each  succeeding  decade  attacking  younger  and  younger  j)eople; 
they  are  now  said  to  be  as  frequent  in  people  of  forty  as  they 
were  thirty  years  ago  in  j)eople  of  sixty.  We  ought  to  have 
such  standards  of  health  as  would  make  us  uncomfortable 
to  be  out  of  health,  just  as  we  feel  uncomfortable  if  our  clothes 
are  out  of  fashion.  Is  this  due  to  faulty  diet?  We  should  at 
least  give  ourselves  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  take  the  best 
diet  we  know. 

This  is  a  significant  time  in  the  history  of  nutrition.  While 
food  is  not  all  of  health  by  any  means,  the  scientific  researches 
of  the  past  decade  have  made  us  realize  that  it  is  a  more  directly 
controlling  factor  than  most  of  us  dreamed.  Though  he  has 
not  given  us  the  data,  Professor  McCollum  has  repeatedly 
stated  of  late  that  he  has  found  food  mixtures  which  when  fed 
to  rats  would  produce  growth  to  full  adult  size  from  weaning 
time  to  maturity,  but  that  subsequently  the  animals  decline 
(grow  old)  and  are  carried  off  by  infectious  disease  (tuberculosis). 
The  period  of  decline  he  states  to  be  held  off  better  by  some 
diets  than  by  others.  We  shall  await  with  interest  details  on  this 
point.  We  already  know  that  animals  can  be  stunted  at  will 
by  withholding  any  one  of  the  recognized  dietary  factors — 
an  adequate  energy  supply,  protein  suitable  in  kind  and  amount, 
mineral  constituents  such  as  calcium,  iron,  and  others  to  the 
number  of  nine;  growth-promoting  vitamines,  of  which  three 
are  known.  Our  chances  of  good  nutrition  are  immensely  in- 
creased when  we  know  how  to  choose.  A  hit-and-miss  system  is 
as  likely  to  miss  as  hit.  When  rats  are  given  in  one  dish  a  suitable 
food  mixture  prepared  by  the  expert,  they  thrive  through  three, 
four,  or  more  generations.  When  the  same  foods  are  given  in 
separate  dishes,  they  pick  out  the  ones  they  like  and  leave  the 
rest.  As  a  result  they  soon  decline  and  die.  Most  people  are 
inclined  to  argue  about  the  hit-and-miss  system  like  one  of  the 
boys  in  a  Brooklyn  nutrition  class.  The  leader  was  trying  to 
impress  the  fact  that  tea  and  coffee  are  bad  for  children.  This 
lad  objected,  "I  have  an  uncle  that  is  a  prize  fighter  and  he  has 
drunk  tea  and  coffee  all  his  life."   This  kind  of  logic  does  not  take 
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account  of  the  ''misses,"  which,  from  health  surveys  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  children  in  the  last  few  years,  amount  to 
from  ten  to  thirty- three  per  cent,  of  the  child  population. 

The  accumulation  of  scientific  knowledge  of  nutrition,  the 
low  state  of  health  revealed  by  health  examinations  for  the  army, 
the  educational  work  of  such  organizations  as  the  Children's 
Bureau  and  the  Child  Health  Organization  cooperating  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  desire  of  agencies  active 
formerly  in  war  work  to  serve  the  civilian  population  in  peace, 
have  combined  to  engage  us  in  a  sort  of  national  health  cam- 
paign. The  newspapers,  so  quick  to  mirror  the  popular  drift,  jest 
about  "health  as  a  disease": — 

"The  health  faddists  get  up  at  impossible  hours.  They  go 
out  in  silly  little  suits  and  run  marathon  heats  before  breakfast. 
They  chase  around  barefoot  to  get  the  dew  on  their  feet.  They 
hunt  for  ozone.  They  bother  about  pepsin.  They  won't  eat 
meat  because  it  has  too  much  nitrogen.  They  won't  eat  fruit 
because  it  hasn't  any.  They  prefer  albumin  and  starch  to 
huckleberry  pie  and  doughnuts.  They  won't  drink  water  out 
of  a  tap.  They  won't  eat  sardines  out  of  a  tin.  They  won't  use 
oysters  out  of  a  pail.  They  won't  drink  milk  out  of  a  glass. 
They  are  afraid.    Yes,  sir,  afraid.    Cowards!" 

This  simply  indicates  that  a  good  many  people  are  thinking 
about  health,  and  are  going  to  find  out  whether  they  really  have 
it  or  not,  and  if  not,  why  not. 

We  can  predict  that  the  "why  not"  is  going  to  send  many  of 
them  back  to  their  childhood  days  for  causes.  In  childhood  the 
foundations  of  health  are  laid.  In  childhood,  power  to  resist 
disease  is  developed.  In  childhood,  the  habits  of  health  must  be 
formed.  We  do  not,  as  adults,  want  to  be  pestered  with  such 
thoughts  as  have  just  been  attributed  to  the  health  faddist.  We 
want  to  have  such  a  habit  of  life  established  as  will  free  our 
minds  for  other  things.  As  civilized  beings  we  have  already 
learned  in  part  to  do  this.  We  eat  three  times  a  day  and  save 
ourselves  hunger  pangs  before  meals  and  fits  of  sleepiness  after- 
wards. Instead  of  gorging,  then  sleeping  for  hours  and  going 
hungry  till  our  discomforts  drive  us  to  the  chase  again,  we 
eat  by  the  clock  from  stores  of  food  on  hand.  But  we  must 
go  much  farther  if  we  are  to  have,  not  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
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characteristic  of  uncontrolled  nature,  but  all  surviving  and  fit, 
the  true  test  of  a  vigorous  civilized  race.  Now  just  as  the  prog- 
ress of  educational  method  is  marked  by  increasing  insistence 
on  the  study  of  the  child  mind,  so  the  progress  of  human  heafth 
is  accelerated  by  the  study  of  child  health. 

The  science  of  nutrition  has  made  rapid  strides  in  the  past 
ten  years.  We  have  now  considerable  data  on  the  child's  energy 
requirement.  Since  the  total  energy  requirement  of  a  grow- 
ing child  has  four  quotas,  basal  metabolism,  influence  of  food, 
exercise  and  growth,  development  of  standards  requires  investi- 
gation of  all  four  of  these  variables.  Sherman  and  Gillett  have 
admirably  summarized  the  ex[)erimental  data  on  total  energy 
requirement  in  Food  AUowances  for  Healthy  Children.  Benedict 
and  Talbot  have  recently  given  us  some  of  their  conclusions  from 
eight  years  of  work  on  basal  metabolism  from  birth  to  puberty 
and  promise  full  data  soon  in  a  publication  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington.  They  have  studied  108  boys  and  70 
girls,  repeating  their  determinations  at  intervals  in  the  life 
of  the  same  child  as  far  as  possible.  They  observe  that  the  basal 
metabolism  is  approximately  half  the  total  metabolism.  Their 
studies  of  the  quotas  for  growth  and  activity  are  interesting. 
For  growth  during  the  first  year  they  suggest  36  per  cent,  above 
the  basal  metabolism  as  an  average  for  the  first  three  months, 
26  per  cent,  for  the  second  three  months,  and  21  per  cent,  for 
the  third  three  months.  In  other  words,  the  baby  in  the  first 
year  may  store  more  than  a  third  of  its  food  in  growth.  For 
activity  they  suggest  from  hourly  studies  through  the  day  on 
two  children  an  average  of  25  per  cent.,  but  of  course  there 
will  be  a  great  deal  of  individual  variation  in  this  quota.  Many 
atrophic  (marasmic)  infants  will  not  thrive  with  less  than  150-200 
calories  j)er  kg.  where  the  healthy  child  needs  80-100.  Lack 
of  total  calories  is  a  common  cause  of  undernutrition.  Sherman 
states  that  among  poor  families  in  New  York  City  a  shortage 
of  total  calories  is  the  most  frequent  dietary  deficiency.  Miss 
Gillett  of  the  Dietetic  Bureau  in  Boston,  when  asked  recently 
what  prescription  her  undernourished  children  needed  most 
frequently,  replied:  "Calories  and  rest."  The  two  go  hand  in 
in  hand — rest  cuts  down  caloric  expenditure, — more  food  in- 
creases caloric  intake.     Children   who  go  without  breakfast 
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do  not  get  enough  food  in  the  other  meals  of  the  day  to  meet 
their  high  requirements.  Children  need  keen  appetites.  If  they 
eat  between  meals  or  eat  candy  and  drink  tea  and  coffee  they 
blunt  their  appetites  and  may  become  undernourished  because 
they  do  not  take  enough  total  food.  The  more  undernourished 
a  child  gets,  the  less  appetite  he  has,  so  a  vicious  circle  is  set  up. 
There  are  many  good  reasons  for  regularity  in  meals,  but  none 
better  than  the  production  and  conservation  of  a  normal  appe- 
tite. Fatigue  and  excitement  are  other  factors  in  lack  of  appetite 
so  that  rest  may  be  as  important  as  the  food  itself. 

The  question  of  how  many  calories  is  an  individual  matter. 
We  must  find  out  just  what  John  or  Jane  is  getting.  And  we 
must  have  some  definite  health  standards  by  which  to  measure 
John  and  Jane's  progress.  The  movement  for  weighing  and  meas- 
uring children  as  a  part  of  the  school  health  program  has  been  so 
vigorously  fostered  that  this  aid  to  health  diagnosis  is  widely 
known.  We  are  using  the  best  statistical  norms  we  have,  but 
they  need  testing  and  revision  as  yet.  Into  the  conventional 
net  of  "lo  per  cent,  or  more  underweight"  fall  a  few  who  are  not 
undernourished,  but  many  more  that  are — and  these  are  often 
20  and  25  per  cent,  below  normal  weight.  We  are  justified  in 
demanding  physical  examinations  for  all  children  10  j)er  cent, 
or  more  underweight.  There  are  often  obscure  causes  of  under- 
nutrition which  seriously  interfere  with  normal  growth.  Some 
of  our  students  had  an  interesting  experience  with  a  little  boy, 
apparently  healthy,  but  so  much  underweight  that  they  were 
moved  to  take  him  to  a  clinic.  There  the  physician  laughed  at 
the  thought  of  examining  such  a  well-looking  child,  but  owing  to 
the  girls*  insistence,  made  the  examination  and  found  distinct 
cardiac  disturbance.  The  child  was  put  under  supervision  and 
in  six  weeks  showed  his  improvement  by  substantial  gain  in 
weight. 

Increasing  total  calories  is  not  the  sole  dietary  remedy  for 
undernutrition.  The  quality  of  the  diet  must  be  considered  too. 
The  newer  knowledge  about  proteins  is  now  more  or  less  familiar 
to  all,  i,e,f  that  they  are  complex  compounds  built  from  seventeen 
different  kinds  of  amino  acids.  When  protein  food  is  digested  it 
is  like  unstringing  a  lot  of  beads  of  different  colors  and  putting 
them  into  a  box.    To  make  a  new  protein,  you  pick  out  the  colors 
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of  beads  according  to  the  pattern.  If  it  calls  for  blue  beads  and 
you  have  none  in  the  box,  you  cannot  make  it.  Or  if  it  calls  for 
ten  and  you  have  only  four,  you  are  not  able  to  progress  very 
far.  So  we  distinguish  proteins  which  will  support  growth  and 
those  which  will  not  and  also  compare  the  quantities  of  different 
kinds  required,  according  to  their  amino  acid  content.  Milk 
proteins  are  worth  three  times  as  much  for  growth,  pound  for 
pound,  as  the  proteins  of  the  cereal  grains,  and  nearly  six  times 
as  much  as  the  proteins  of  peas  or  navy  beans,  according  to 
McCollum.  One  protein  may  have  certain  amino  acids  needed 
for  body  building  and  lack  others.  Thus  two  proteins,  each 
incomplete  in  itself,  may  in  combination  yield  a  full  quota  of 
amino  acids  required  by  the  body.  A  little  milk  added  to  a  large 
amount  of  cereal  protein  will  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the 
cereal.  It  is  like  adding  a  few  bright  colors  to  the  boxful  of  dull 
beads.  We  can  use  the  dull  ones  to  build  up  the  pattern  as  soon  as 
a  few  missing  colors  are  supplied.  Eggs,  like  milk,  are  of  high  nu- 
tritive efficiency.  Meats  also  give  valuable  supplementary  pro- 
teins, though  not  as  efficient  by  themselves  as  eggs  or  milk. 
Because  of  these  facts,  we  emphasize  the  liberal  use  of  milk 
whenever  body  proteins  are  to  be  built,  and  the  great  economy 
of  cereal  proteins  supplemented  by  milk.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
discourage  dependence  on  cereals  and  legumes  for  the  whole  of 
the  protein  supply.  Some  cereals  are  more  efficient  than  others, 
and  some  legumes  (such  as  peanuts  and  soy  beans)  are  of  a  high 
grade  of  efficiency;  but,  on  the  whole,  results  from  these  foods 
alone  are  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

While  a  sufficient  supply  of  biologically  efficient  protein  is 
essential  to  good  nutrition,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should 
say  "the  more  the  better."  The  waste  of  energy  as  heat  from 
a  high  proportion  of  protein  in  the  diet  has  been  measured  with 
much  care  by  Lusk,  and  both  Holt  and  Hoobler  have  remarked 
in  their  studies  of  infants  the  failure  to  gain  weight  and  other 
unfavorable  symptoms  when  one  fourth  or  more  of  the  total 
calories  are  from  proteins.  A  quart  of  milk  per  day  gives  all 
the  protein  an  average  child  of  one  and  a  half  years  requires 
and  half  as  much  as  an  adult  needs.  Hence  when  milk  is  freely 
used,  other  foods  for  the  sake  of  protein  need  not  be 
emphasized. 
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It  has  long  been  recognized  that  we  must  have  a  certain 
supply  of  mineral  constituents,  but  one  of  the  striking  results 
of  modern  research  has  been  the  stunting  of  animals  by  with- 
holding a  single  mineral  element,  such  as  calcium.  Several 
years  ago,  Sherman  from  his  analysis  of  some  two  hundred  Ameri- 
can dietaries  concluded  that  next  to  total  calories  the  most 
frequent  shortage  was  in  calcium.  McCollum  has  pointed  out  the 
deficiency  of  the  cereals  in  three  elements,  calcium,  chlorine, 
and  sodium.  Where  cereals,  tubers,  and  meats  plus  sugar  and  fat 
are  the  chief  foods  used,  there  is  danger  of  calcium  deficiency. 
We  do  not  know  yet  the  specific  eflfects  of  such  calcium  deficiency, 
but  animal  exj)erimentation  makes  us  believe  that  a  shortage 
of  calcium  is  a  serious  defect  in  a  diet.  Rickets  is  a  disease  in 
which  there  is  assuredly  a  dietary  factor.  This  is  not,  however, 
as  popularly  supposed,  a  calcium  deficiency.  There  is  an  inherent 
difficulty  in  utilizing  calcium  even  when  liberally  supplied. 
Holt  and  his  coworkers  have  reported  a  correlation  between 
the  calcium  absorption  and  the  fat  intake,  and  set  up  a  tentative 
standard  for  artificially  fed  infants,  0.045  to  0.06  of  a  gram  of 
calcium  oxide  for  every  gram  of  fat  in  the  diet,  the  fat  not  to  be 
less  than  four  grams  j)er  kilo  of  body  weight.  They  note  that 
the  absorption  of  calcium,  less  in  rachitic  than  in  healthy  infants, 
is  regularly  increased  by  the  administration  of  cod  liver  oil. 
Before  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Pediatric  Society, 
Howland  reported  that  the  calcification  of  bone  induced  by 
administration  of  cod  liver  oil  to  rachitic  infants,  could  be  clearly 
demonstrated  by  means  of  the  X-ray. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  rickets,  everything  points  to  the 
necessity  of  liberal  calcium  in  the  diet  of  children,  and  there 
is  no  way  of  getting  it  so  practical  as  the  generous  use  of  milk. 
A  pint  of  milk,  containing  nearly  one  gram  of  calcium  oxide, 
furnishes  a  liberal  supply  for  an  adult  for  a  day,  a  quart  a  gener- 
ous supply  for  a  child.  It  would  seem,  as  will  be  shown  later, 
that  the  use  of  calcium  may  be  controlled  by  some  vitamine. 

I  believe  it  has  been  thrilling  to  every  student  of  nutrition 
to  learn  how  delicately  in  animals  the  rate  of  growth  can  be 
controlled  through  the  diet.  Nothing  has  aroused  more  enthu- 
siasm for  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  growth  than  the 
discovery  of  vitamines.     Irregularly  distributed  in  food  mate- 
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rials,  they  make  one  think  of  the  so-called  "charades'*  of  child- 
hood magazines — "My  first  is  in  leaf  but  not  in  stem,  my  second 
in  tuber  but  not  in  root" — mysterious  substances,  still,  after  a 
decade  of  pursuit;  like  enzymes,  known  by  their  works  but  not 
by  their  substance — no  wonder  they  fire  the  imagination !  You 
will  recall  that  historically  scurvy  was  the  first  human  disease 
conquered  through  diet.  In  the  study  of  the  vitamines  the  anti- 
scorbutic one  was  long  vaguely  termed  a  "principle";  only  within 
the  past  year  has  it  been  given  a  name — "Vitamine  C."  To  Hess 
we  owe  a  convincing  demonstration  that  scurvy  is  cured  by  a  sub- 
stance acting  within  the  body  proper,  not  by  a  mere  laxative. 
He  cured  a  baby  of  scurvy  by  injecting  orange  juice  directly  into 
the  blood  stream.  He  has  also  reported  the  extraction  of  the 
vitamine  from  the  orange  with  absolute  alcohol.  Time  forbids 
reviewing  in  detail  the  extensive  studies  of  foods  yielding  this 
vitamine,  and  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  can  be  preserved — 
studies  greatly  stimulated  by  the  war,  especially  in  England, 
owing  to  the  development  of  scurvy  among  the  British  soldiers  in 
Mesopotamia.  Chick  and  Hume,  at  the  Lister  Institute  in  Lon- 
don, have  shown  that  fresh  yellow  turnip  juice  is  as  effective  as 
orange  juice,  but  carrot  juice  only  one-tenth  as  effective.  During 
the  war,  yellow  turnip  juice  was  recommended  for  infant  wel- 
fare stations  in  London  as  an  economical  antiscorbutic.  Sub- 
sequent to  the  discovery  of  the  very  high  antiscorbutic  proj)erty 
of  the  tomato,  Hess  and  his  associates  have  given  canned  tomato 
juice  to  babies  from  one  month  old  upwards  with  marked  suc- 
cess. Dr.  Hess  has  su[)ervision  of  the  infants  in  a  large  orphan 
asylum.  Babies  are  admitted  at  any  age.  When  they  arrive, 
each  is  put  in  a  glass-walled  chamber  in  its  own  little  white 
bed,  tucked  up  as  only  hospital  nurses  can  tuck  up  beds.  It  is 
a  curious  sight  to  look  down  a  corridor  lined  with  these  rooms, 
some  of  the  babies  awake  and  placidly  investigating,  others 
sound  asleep,  and  others  howling — for  exercise!  After  a  short 
stay  here,  they  are  assigned  to  wards  and  may  remain  till  they 
are  five  years  old.  This  long  residence  under  controllable  con- 
ditions gives  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  the  study  of  child 
nutrition.  While,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  we  have  no  scourge 
of  scurvy  in  this  country,  the  researches  of  Hess,  Drummond, 
Harden  and  Zilva,  and  others  have  revealed  the  possibility  of 
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latent  or  subacute  scurvy  as  a  form  of  malnutrition  not  at  all 
uncommon  in  infancy  and  early  childhood.  Failure  to  gain 
weight  at  a  normal  rate,  signs  of  anemia,  beading  of  the  ribs, 
and  other  symptoms  suggesting  rickets  have  been  found  to 
characterize  these  cases.  Cow's  milk,  even  when  fresh,  is  not 
very  high  in  antiscorbutic  power.  It  takes  a  pint  a  day  to  pro- 
tect a  baby.  When  pasteurized,  of  course,  the  protective  power 
is  reduced.  The  drying  of  orange,  lemon  and  tomato  juice  has 
been  accomplished  with  little  loss  of  antiscorbutic  property. 
At  present  it  is  necessary  to  study  each  food  under  varying  con- 
ditions, and  not  attempt  to  guess  whether  it  is  antiscorbutic 
or  not.  Every  child  should  have  regularly  in  his  diet  food  known 
to  be  so.  Oranges,  potatoes,  cabbage  and  tomatoes  are  all 
most  practical  for  this  purpose.  Unheated  milk  is  not  generally 
practical  for  sanitary  reasons. 

The  common  foods  in  the  American  dietary  usually  furnish 
an  abundance  of  that  vitamine,  most  markedly  influencing 
growth,  i.  e.,  the  'Water-soluble  B"  or  antineuritic  vitamine. 
It  is  very  widely  distributed  in  vegetables,  especially  leaves  of 
plants,  and  probably  in  fruits,  though  only  a  few  have  been 
investigated.  The  tomato  is  rich  in  it.  When  milk  is  the  only 
dietary  source,  considerable  quantities,  a  pint  or  more  a  day, 
should  be  given.  There  are  a  number  of  instances  where  the 
growth  of  infants  on  modified  milk  has  been  accelerated  by  the 
addition  of  this  vitamine.  Before  the  war,  Eddy  had  shown 
the  stimulating  effect  of  pancreas  extract  on  marasmic  babies 
in  the  New  York  Hospital,  and  since  his  return  from  France  he 
has  been  securing  similar  results  with  the  same  vitamine  from  the 
navy  bean.  Daniels  and  Byfield  have  reported  improvement 
in  rate  of  growth  of  babies  from  addition  to  their  modified  milk 
diet  of  a  vegetable  soup,  and  also  from  orange  juice  in  amounts 
from  over  15  up  to  45  c.c.  per  day.  Such  researches  have  modi- 
fied practice  in  infant  and  child  feeding  materially.  The  con- 
centration of  modified  milk  is  increased  more  rapidly  so  that 
artificially  fed  babies  get  whole  milk  sometimes  by  the  seventh, 
commonly  by  the  ninth  month.  Vegetables  are  included  in  the 
diet  of  infancy  in  the  form  of  juice  or  carefully  strained  soups. 
Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  they  did  not  appear  much  before  the 
third  year,  and  the  tomato  was  even  then  taboo! 
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The  third  known  vitamine,  having  first  been  found  in  asso- 
ciation with  certain  fats,  is  known  as  "Fat-soluble  A."  It  does 
not  so  quickly  affect  the  growth  of  animals  as  does  water-soluble 
B.  In  rats  and  rabbits,  its  absence  does  in  time  retard  growth  and 
result  in  eye  disease,  the  eyes  becoming  swollen  so  that  they 
cannot  be  opened.  What  role  it  plays  in  human  nutrition  is  not 
yet  altogether  clear.  The  eye  trouble  has  been  observed  in 
Denmark  among  rural  children  fed  separator  skim  milk,  and  also 
in  Japan  among  children  subsisting  largely  on  rice  and  small 
amount  of  meats,  no  eggs,  milk  or  leafy  vegetables.  It  dis- 
appeared when  chicken  liver  or  whole  milk  was  given  the  children. 
Other  confirmatory  evidence  comes  from  an  institution  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  which  the  weights  of  the  children  were 
kept  for  a  year.  During  six  months  butter  was  given,  the  other 
six  months  butter  substitutes.  A  considerable  number  of 
children  showed  decrease  in  weight  in  the  second  j)eriod.  On 
the  other  hand,  Hess  reports  that  infants  5  to  12  months  old, 
given  a  diet  of  highly  skimmed  milk  (Krystalak,  0.2  per  cent, 
fat),  cane  sugar,  yeast,  orange  juice,  cottonseed  oil,  and  (for 
older  children)  cereal,  did  well  for  a  j)eriod  of  8  to  9  months. 
This  indicates  that  either  a  small  amount  suffices,  or  that  the 
deficiency  has  to  be  maintained  over  a  period  of  years.  This 
is  in  harmony  with  our  experiences  with  rats.  If  put  on  a  diet 
with  only  a  trace  of  fat-soluble  A,  they  will,  if  partly  grown, 
continue  to  grow  slowly  and  will  not  develop  eye  disturbance  in 
10  to  12  weeks.  Till  we  have  further  evidence,  it  is  wise  to 
see  that  the  fat-soluble  vitamine  is  liberally  supplied.  As  a 
result  of  experiments  on  puppies,  Mellanby  believes  rickets 
to  be  due  to  a  lack  of  fat-soluble  vitamine,  and  Chick  and  Hume 
have  named  it  the  "anti-rachitic  vitamine."  But  Hess  does  not 
find  infants  on  the  skim  milk  diet  already  referred  to  develop- 
ing the  well-established  signs  of  rickets.  Moreover,  rickets 
develops  in  infants  receiving  large  quantities  of  milk,  and  is 
not  relieved  by  cream  or  leafy  vegetables.  There  is  a  strong  { 
impression  among  clinicians  that  excess  of  butter  or  cream  even  ) 
helps  to  produce  rickets.  Hess  has  reported  that  he  can  pro- 
duce at  will  in  6  or  8  weeks  the  symptoms  of  rickets  in  babies 
by  a  diet  of  protein  milk,  orange  juice,  sugar  and  cereal.  Cod 
liver  oil  is  a  specific  cure.    Have  we  in  it  a  fourth  vitamine? 
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I  have  tried  so  far  to  point  out  some  of  the  lines  of  active 
investigation  bearing  on  the  problem  of  child  feeding.  For  an 
admirable  survey  of  our  knowledge  of  the  first  year  of  life,  I 
commend  to  you  Morse  and  Talbot's  Diseases  of  Nutrition  and 
Infant  Feeding.  There  is  nothing  comparable  to  it  for  the 
later  years.  Only  in  broad  general  terms  do  we  know  children's 
food  requirements.  These  suffice  as  guides  for  feeding  the  aver- 
age healthy  child.  But  there  are  in  every  community  a  consid- 
erable number  that  need  special  attention.  It  will  probably  be 
conservative  to  assume  15  to  35  per  cent,  of  underweight  children 
in  any  locality.  We  need  therefore  two  things — education  for  all 
in  child  health,  and  especial  attention  to  those  who  are  physically 
below  par.  The  Child  Health  Organization  has  a  health  proF>a- 
gandist,  the  Health  Fairy,  whose  mission  is  to  interest  children  in 
health.  She  tells  the  children  about  how  the  witch  "Ignorance" 
destroyed  her  house,  and  how  in  sadness  she  wept,  till  the  bird 
"Education"  told  her  it  would  fly  to  all  the  children  and  tell  them 
to  build  her  a  house.  Every  time  they  keep  a  health  rule,  they 
add  a  brick  to  this  little  house.  And  so  the  children  are  taught 
the  rules  of  the  health  game:  Long  hours  of  sleep,  windows  open 
at  night,  cereal  for  breakfast,  food  at  regular  times,  vegetables 
to  eat  and  milk  to  drink.  This  is  the  A  B  C  of  health  education. 
We  must  interest  the  child,  give  him  some  definite  things  to  do, 
and  some  way  of  testing  his  progress.  Weighing  and  measuring 
serve  the  last  purpose  admirably.  Children  weighed  every  week 
watch  their  gains  and  losses  with  keenest  interest.  Sometimes 
fathers  object  because  the  children  are  always  talking  at  home 
about  their  weight.  They  can  be  taught  the  reasons  why  their 
weight  goes  down  and  what  to  do  to  make  it  go  up.  Often  they 
will  make  splendid  struggles  to  increase.  Johnny  W.  didn't  like 
oatmeal  but  he  vowed  that  if  oatmeal  would  make  him  gain,  he 
would  eat  two  dishes  every  morning.  He  did,  too,  and  his  weight 
went  up  to  his  great  satisfaction.  It  is  not  at  all  safe  to  assume 
that  every  child  will  eat  enough.  Irregularity,  as  I  have  already 
said,  is  a  great  factor  in  underfeeding.  By  a  little  food  now 
and  then  (especially  if  it  is  candy,  ice  cream  cones,  chocolate, 
etc.),  the  appetite  may  be  satisfied  without  the  child  having 
anywhere  near  the  amount  of  food  he  ought  to  have. 

Babies  have  been  greatly  helped  by  the  education  of  mothers 
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to  longer  and  regular  intervals  between  meals.  We  must  also 
make  mothers  take  an  interest  in  the  health  of  their  children 
after  they  cease  to  be  babies!  The  nutrition  clinic  of  the  hospital 
and  the  nutrition  class  of  the  home  economics  or  social  worker  are 
proving  valuable  in  this  process  of  educating  both  mother  and 
child.  The  nutrition  clinic  offers  a  place  where  the  child's 
nutritive  condition  can  be  diagnosed  and  the  mother  and  child 
together  (for  the  mothers  come  with  their  children  to  the  hospital) 
can  be  instructed  in  detail.  Usually  there  is  need  of  special 
attention  to  breakfast.  Too  often  there  is  no  family  meal, 
only  the  snatching  of  food  from  table  and  stove  at  will,  the  pot 
of  coffee  and  the  loaf  of  bread  constituting  the  meal.  This 
is  not  good  for  adults — it  is  disastrous  for  the  children.  A  warm 
cereal  at  a  definite  time  is  a  distinct  improvement.  Then  if  the 
coffee  is  replaced  with  milk  or  cocoa,  we  have  the  beginning  of. 
a  wholesome  diet.  We  want  children  to  refrain  from  tea  and 
coffee  because  they  are  undesirable  in  themselves,  but  still  more 
because  they  take  the  place  of  milk.  If  health  is  too  remote  a 
reward,  and  even  promise  of  gain  in  weight  makes  no  appeal, 
often  some  concrete  reward  will  help — stars  on  the  weight  chart, 
for  example.  When  a  boy  is  ambitious  for  an  unbroken  row  of 
stars,  he  will  steadfastly  refuse  coffee  and  demand  milk,  some- 
times so  insistently  that  father  inquires  when  the  teacher  comes 
to  his  shop,  *What  makes  my  child  talk  so  much  about  milk?" 

The  nutrition  class  aims  to  give  to  children  in  groups  the 
instruction  which  might  be  meted  out  to  them  privately  and 
individually  in  the  nutrition  clinic.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  help  children  who  are  not  so  likely  to  go  to  a  hos- 
pital clinic.  Such  groups  are  frequently  recruited  from  the 
public  schools.  They  are  also  recruited  from  settlements  and 
other  social  agencies.  The  contact  with  the  mothers  may  not 
be  at  the  class  but  through  the  child  and  some  worker  who  goes 
to  the  home  at  frequent  intervals  to  explain  the  work  and  study 
the  child's  environment.  The  ages  at  which  such  education 
seems  most  effective  are  from  eight  to  twelve,  children  old 
enough  to  control  their  diet  somewhat  and  to  understand  simple 
food  teaching.  Such  teaching  necessitates  the  development  of 
a  regular  educational  program.  We  begin  with  simple  lessons 
about  foods  which  we  think  ought  to  be  staples  in  their  dietaries. 
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We  weigh  the  children,  note  gains  and  losses,  keep  a  chart 
record  and  give  each  child  a  tag  to  take  home  with  his  weight 
record.  Then  we  talk  about  the  food  of  the  lesson  and  how 
good  it  is  for  them,  and  finally  prepare  and  serve  a  portion  to 
each  child,  sending  a  copy  of  the  recipe  home. 

One  of  our  favorite  first  lessons  at  the  Morningside  Nutrition 
Center  where  Teachers  College  students  of  dietetics  are  doing 
practical  field  work,  is  "milk."  'We  try  to  create  an  enthusiasm 
for  it,  perhaps  through  a  song,  "Here's  to  good  old  milk,  Drink  it 
down,"  or  through  our  Health  Toast, 

"Here's  to  your  good  health  and  mine, 
To  make  us  grow  this  milk  is  fine; 
A  cup  at  morn,  at  evening  too, 
Will  bring  good  health  to  me  and  you." 

The  first  time  this  verse  was  used  we  had  a  class  of  children  in 
what  used  to  be  a  corner  saloon,  and  each  child  stood  up  with 
his  cup  of  milk  (real  milk)  in  hand  and  gave  this  toast  in  a 
fashion  that  put  to  shame  any  former  toast  in  that  place. 

After  half  a  dozen  such  lessons  on  simple  foods,  we  may 
begin  to  teach  calories.  We  have  colored  charts  with  pictures 
of  lOO  calorie  portions  and  a  "calorie  yardstick"  to  give  the 
idea  of  a  unit  of  measure.  We  have  had  simple  rhymes  teaching 
a  desirable  number  of  calories  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper. 
We  have  served  our  food  in  portions  representing  25  or  50  calories, 
and  we  have  tried  to  get  the  children  to  count  up  their  own 
at  home.  They  get  the  idea  of  calories  quickly,  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  from  them  any  accurate  record  of  what  they  have 
at  home.    For  the  facts,  we  depend  on  home  visiting. 

The  little  story  of  the  milk  fairies  has  been  well  received, 
and  so  have  lessons  in  which  butter,  junket,  and  cottage  cheese 
were  made.  These  were  a  part  of  a  series  on  food  constituents, 
proteins,  fats,  carbohydrates,  mineral  matter,  and  vitamines. 

Parents  very  frequently  complain  that  their  children  refuse 
the  kind  of  food  they  ought  to  have.  Of  course  they  do  not 
realize  that  it  is  because  they  have  not  really  trained  them  in 
food  habits  at  all.  Young  mothers  are  often  amazed  that  they 
have  to  teach  their  babies  to  eat  from  a  bottle,  take  orange  juice, 
cereal,  etc.    Training  in  food  habits  is  as  truly  educational  work 
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as  training  to  read  or  write.  One  must  repeat  the  reading:  lesson 
many  times  before  a  child  recognizes  a  word,  and  one  must  often 
repeat  a  food  many  times  before  it  is  acceptable  as  a  regular 
part  of  the  diet.  The  wife  of  a  nutrition  expert  said  the  other 
day  that  she  had  at  last  (after  five  years)  succeeded  in  teaching 
her  boy  to  eat  bread  and  milk.  How  many  mothers  persist 
like  that?  Along  with  education  of  the  child  in  the  nutrition 
class  must  go  explanations  to  the  home  and  often  instructions 
to  the  mother  not  only  as  to  what  the  child  ought  to  have  but 
how  to  provide  it.  It  is  not  possible  to  have  busy  mothers 
coming  to.the  class — in  fact,  a  small  homogeneous  group  of  child- 
ren, to  my  mind,  makes  the  ideal  class — but  the  mothers  must 
know  what  is  going  on  and  be  encouraged  to  help  their  children, 
to  meet*their  demands  half  way.  The  home  visiting  is  quite 
as  important  as  the  class  work.  Even  when  done  by  novices 
it  is  much  better  than  none.  Social  service  training  makes  such 
work  much  more  effective  and  is  being  sought  more  and  more 
by  home  economics  workers. 

Besides  the  educational  work  of  a  nutrition  class,  there  must 
be  some  of  the  features  of  the  clinic — a  thorough  physical  exami- 
nation, and  the  connecting  of  the  child  with  the  right  agency 
for  correcting  defects.  Sometimes  these  are  quite  obvious, 
teeth  or  tonsils,  possibly  eyes  or  nose;  again  they  are  very 
obscure,  taxing  the  diagnostic  facilities  of  a  big  hospital.  The 
approach  to  the  children  must  be  studied  too.  In  one  group 
where  the  children  were  subacute  tuberculosis  cases  mostly,  one 
boy  was  utterly  unresponsive  for  a  long  time.  Finally  the  leader 
discovered  that  his  father  and  brother  had  died  of  tuberculosis 
and  several  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  had  it,  so  he  thought  he 
was  doomed  and  it  didn't  matter  much  what  he  did.  She  finally 
convinced  him  that  he  didn't  have  to  have  it,  and  he  said  he 
would  work  his  head  off  to  obey  her  rules  if  he  didn't  have  to 
have  it!  In  consequence,  he  has  already  made  some  significant 
gains. 

This  practical  work  with  children  is  so  new  that  we  can  hardly 
say  what  direction  it  is  going  to  take.  Much  can  be  done  in 
school — the  old  teaching  about  bones  being  replaced  by  train- 
ing in  health  habits.  New  York  State  has  a  nutrition  expert 
specially  to  help  the  teachers  in  this  work.    The  school  nurse 
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is  often  in  the  best  position  to  work  with  the  child  needing 
individual  attention.  We  need  more  such  and  they  should  have 
training  in  nutrition.  Just  as  the  school  lunch  was  often  intro- 
duced by  some  outside  agency,  such  as  a  woman's  club,  so  this 
nutrition  work  is  being  tried  out  in  the  classes  which  I  have 
been  describing.  This  is  a  good  way  to  study  the  situation  and 
develop  methods.  Some  such  classes  can  probably  always  be 
conducted  with  profit.  But  it  would  seem  better  to  make  this 
teaching  how  to  live  a  part  of  the  school  program  as  fast  as 
possible. 

We  need  to  look  after  the  children  of  pre-school  age.  The 
task  of  the  school  might  be  hiuch  reduced  thereby,  and  better 
work  done  by  the  children  with  less  effort.  It  may  be  that  these 
can  be  handled  at  nutrition  centers,  to  which  mothers  can  come 
freely  for  consultation.  The  more  I  work  in  this  field,  the  more 
I  am  impressed  with  the  knowledge  needed  to  cope  successfully 
with  malnutrition.  The  physician,  the  nurse,  the  trained  social 
worker,  the  expert  teacher,  all  sorts  of  special  agencies  must 
somehow  be  fused  by  a  big  heart  that  reaches  out  to  all  the 
children,  makes  them  know  and  love  the  nutrition  worker,  and 
spread  her  fame  so  that  others  sidle  up  to  her  in  the  street  when 
they  have  never  been  near  the  class  to  say,  "Teacher,  /  drink 
milkr 
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EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Professor  Strayer  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  during  the 
summer  at  the  State  Normal  Schools  at  Gunnison,  Colo.,  Kear- 
ney, Neb.,  Emporia,  Kas.,  Greeley,  Colo.,  and  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  Omaha,  Neb. 

The  organization  of  the  department  of  educational  administra- 
tion for  the  present  academic  year  includes,  in  addition  to  Pro- 
fessors Strayer,  Engelhardt,  and  Evenden,  four  new  associates 
in  educational  administration — George  W.  Frasier  of  Cheney, 
Wash.,  formerly  director  of  research  at  the  Washington  State 
Normal  School;  Rollo  G.  Reynolds  of  Cambridge,  Vt.,  formerly 
with  the  Vermont  State  Board  of  Education;  Guy  C.  Gamble 
of  Republic,  Mich.,  formerly  director  of  vocational  education 
and  extension  worker,  Menominee  and  Chippewa  Counties, 
Mich.;  J.  H.  Hoist  of  Bozeman,  Mont.,  formerly  principal  of 
secondary  education  and  director  of  summer  session  at  Montana 
State  College. 

The  school  board  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  on  September 
twenty-fifth  unanimously  elected  Dr.  George  D.  Strayer  to  direct 
a  survey  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

Professor  Engelhardt  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  last  summer 
at  the  Dona  Ana  County  Teachers'  Institute,  Las  Cruces,  N.  M., 
and  at  the  Teachers'  Institutes  at  Tulsa  and  Okmulgee,  Okla. 

Superintendent  Fred  M.  Hunter  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  recently 
elected  President  of  the  N.E.A.,  has  appointed  Professor  George 
D.  Strayer  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Commission,  which  will 
further  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Towner  Bill  by  the  next  Con- 
gress. In  connection  with  this  work.  Dr.  Strayer  has  the  organi- 
zation of  a  group  of  laymen  well  advanced  which  will  work 
actively  for  the  bill. 
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Dr.  Strayer  addressed  the  annual  meeting  of  the  N.E.A.  at 
Salt  Lake  City  and  made  the  final  report  for  the  Committee  on 
the  Emergency  in  Education  and  the  Program  for  Readjustment 
During  and  After  the  War. 

Professor  Evenden  gave  a  series  of  lectures  last  summer  at 
the  Dona  Ana  Teachers'  Institute,  Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 

Mrs.  Rita  C.  Braunfield,  who  has  been  Dr.  Strayer's  private 
secretary  for  eleven  years,  has  resigned.     Her  position  will  be 
filled  by  Miss  Mabelle  Campbell,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
On  February  24,  1920,  a  conference  of  secretaries  of  chambers 
I  of  commerce  and  school  superintendents  was  held  at  Cleveland, 

Ohio,  at  the  invitation  of  the  American  City  Bureau  of  New 
York  to  discuss  the  cooperation  of  civic  and  commercial  organiza- 
tions with  city  school  officials.     A   National   Committee  for 
i  Chamber  of  Commerce  Cooperation  with  the  Public  Schools  was 

j  organized  with  Professor  George  D.  Strayer  as  chairman;   H.  S. 

'  Weet  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  as  vice-chairman  representing  school 

superintendents;   H.  A.  Davidson  of  Erie,  Pa.,  as  vice-chairman 
representing  chambers  of  commerce;    and  Fred  A.  Richardson, 
j  secretary   of   the  American  City  Bureau,  as  secretary  of  the 

[  committee.    It  was  decided  that  the  most  effective  cooperation 

;  could  be  secured  only  through  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  facts 

I  concerning  the  school  situation.    A  series  of  inquiries  has  been 

i  planned,  to  collect  facts  necessary  for  publicity  campaigns  to 

i  acquaint  the  tax  payer  with  the  public  school  system  and  its 

I  needs.    During  the  past'  spring  and  summer,  the  data  from  the 

!  first  inquiry    "Salaries,  Experience,  and  Training  of  Teachers 

and  Other  School  Employees"  have  been  collected  and  compiled 
/  by  M.  G.  Neale  and  G.  C.  Gamble.     Professor  Evenden  has 

I  recently  completed  the  interpretation  of  this  material  which  is 

I  now  in  press. 

Dr.  M.  G.  Neale,  an  associate  in  the  department  of  educational 
:  administration  last  year,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  educa- 

i  tional  administration  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 

Mo.  Dr.  F.  W.  Hart,  another  associate,  has  been  appointed 
associate  professor  of  education  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

The  efficiency  of  the  department  will  be  greatly  increased  by 
an  electrically  operated  mimeograph,  a  mimeoscope,  a  tabulating 
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Underwood  typewriter,  and  a  Monroe  Calculating  Machine, 
which  have  been  installed. 


EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY 

The  Bureau  of  Publications  has  just  issued  Professor  David 
Snedden's  A  Digest  of  Educational  Sociology  (257  pages,  price 
$2.25).  The  Digest  is  a  survey  of  the  entire  field  of  educa- 
tional sociology  including  introductory  chapters  dealing  with 
social  structures  and  functions  and  passing  to  the  consideration 
of  various  phases  of  education  as  a  means  of  conserving  and 
improving  social  values.  A  number  of  chapters  are  devoted 
to  analysis  of  problems  of  curriculum  for  various  age  groups 
from  four  to  twenty;  and  others  to  an  analysis  of  the  problems 
of  finding  valid  social  objectives  for  the  various  subjects  now 
found  in  school  curricula. 

Mr.  A.  N.  French,  formerly  of  Oregon  State  University,  who 
attended  Teachers  College  last  year,  has  commenced  his  work  as 
professor  of  sociology  in  New  Hampshire  College.  He  writes  that 
over  two  hundred  students  are  enrolled  in  his  department  and 
that  he  has  been  appointed  acting  dean. 
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Professor  Frank  M.  McMurry  after  absence  of  a  year  and  a  half 
has  returned  to  direct  his  work  in  the  supervision  of  instruction. 

Professor  Milo  B.  Hillegas  after  serving  for  four  years  as 
commissioner  of  education  in  Vermont  has  returned  to  Teachers 
College  where  he  will  devote  all  his  time  to  work  in  elementary 
education.  He  will  have  general  supervision  of  the  major  course 
in  elementary  school  supervision  and  will  coordinate  the  various 
problems  of  the  work  in  this  field. 

Professor  Bonser  while  continuing  his  courses  in  elementary 
education  will  give  two  courses  in  practical  arts  education  for 
graduate  students.  These  new  courses  in  practical  arts  educa- 
tion are  intended  to  n^^et  the  growing  needs  of  advanced  students 
in  conducting  research  work  in  practical  arts  of  a  primarily 
educational  character. 
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ENGLISH 

Miss  Amy  Irene  Shaw,  who  received  her  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  191 2  at  Teachers  College,  has  been  appointed  as 
assistant  in  the  English  department.  Arthur  Gordon  Melvine, 
graduate  of  Dalhousie  University,  A.B.  1916,  and  a  graduate 
student  at  Teachers  College  last  year,  has  also  been  appointed 
assistant  in  the  department. 

The  class  in  high  school  English  methods  has  been  divided 
into  two  sections  grouping  those  who  are  experienced  and  inex- 
perienced. The  latter  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Abbott 
is  making  a  close,  first-hand  study  of  the  work  in  the  Horace 
Mann  High  School. 

FINE  ARTS 

Mr.  George  J.  Cox  has  returned  to  Teachers  College  after  four 
years  of  war  service.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Mr.  Cox 
enlisted  in  the  British  Army  and  was  in  constant  service  at  the 
front  until  the  signing  of  the  Armistice.  Mr.  Cox  will  teach 
freehand  and  mechanical  drawing,  the  life  class  for  costume 
design,  and  also  the  new  class  in  furniture  design. 

The  department  of  mechanical  drawing  has  been  discontinued 
and  its  classes  placed  in  the  department  of  fine  arts  with  Mr. 
Panuska  and  Mr.  Cox  as  instructors. 

Professor  Alon  Bement  resigned  in  June  to  become  head  of  the 
Maryland  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  in  Baltimore.  The  officers  and 
friends  of  the  department  of  fine  arts  of  Teachers  College, 
regret  the  loss.  Professor  Bement  will  have  as  chief  instructor 
in  design  Miss  Amy  Drevenstedt,  a  graduate  of  Teachers  College. 
Miss  Drevenstedt  was  for  some  time  an  instructor  in  Hunter 
College  until  she  entered  war  service  in  France  where  she  was  in 
the  first  group  of  reconstruction  aides. 

Professor  Charles  J.  Martin  will  conduct  the  classes  in  advanced 
painting,  and  the  course  in  design  in  the  art  industries.  Pro- 
fessor Martin  and  Miss  Sallie  B.  Tannahill  were  painting  in 
Provincetown,  Mass.,  during  the  summer. 

Professor  Grace  A.  Cornell  will  continue  the  courses  of  lectures 
for   sales-people   and   buyers   at    the   Metropolitan    Museum. 
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Miss  Belle  Northrup  will  now  have  full  charge  of  the  classes 
in  costume  design  and  costume  illustration. 

Miss  Ruth  Wilmot,  formerly  one  of  our  instructors  in  costume, 
design,  has  accepted  a  position  as  director  of  art  work  for  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Company,  New  York  City. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Miss  Tannahill's  class  in  lettering 
designed  and  engraved  a  book  entitled  "Letters"  to  be  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Alumni  Scholarship  Fund.  These  plates  in 
color,  printed  from  linoleum  blocks  on  fine  Japanese  paper,  have 
attracted  wide  attention.  The  sales  have  brought  a  substantial 
increase  to  the  Scholarship  Fund. 

Miss  Grace  V.  Bliss  has  been  made  associate  advisor  and 
curator  of  the  collections  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Albert  W.  Heckman  will  conduct  the  drawing  and  paint- 
ing class  for  juniors,  formerly  in  charge  of  Professor  Martin ;  also 
the  Saturday  morning  class  in  art  structure. 

Miss  Belle  Boas  has  returned  to  the  Horace  Mann  School 
after  a  sabbatical  year  spent  in  art  study  and  painting  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  courses  in  photography  under  Mr.  Clarence  H.  White 
will  be  conducted  at  his  new  studio,  460  West  144th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

This  year  a  new  section  of  Fine  Arts  I,  Art  Structure,  has  been 
scheduled  for  Monday  and  Wednesday  evenings.  The  instructor 
is  Miss  Elise  E.  Ruffini,  a  Teachers  College  graduate,  who  also 
is  teaching  the  Saturday  morning  class  in  drawing  and  painting, 
and  is  assisting  in  fine  arts  education. 
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Miss  Bertha  E.  Shapleigh,  while  still  retaining  her  position 
at  the  College,  is  residing  at  the  Teachers  College  Country 
Club  as  resident  chairman  of  the  house  committee  of  the 
Club. 

Miss  Day  Monroe  has  returned  to  the  staff  of  the  department 
after  more  than  two  years  of  war  work  at  first  in  America  with 
the  Federal  Food  Board  and  later  under  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  in  Paris. 
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Miss  Mary  L  Barber  has  recently  been  added  to  the  staff  of 
the  department  of  foods  and  cookery  as  an  instructor.  She 
brings  to  the  work  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  the  demonstra- 
tion field  in  connection  with  her  activities  in  the  extension 
work  as  well  as  the  Food  Conservation  Campaign  of  the  Food 
Administration. 

Miss  Alice  Conway,  formerly  an  instructor  in  the  department 
of  foods  and  cookery,  has  resigned  her  position  to  become  a 
National  Girl  Scout  Organizer.  She  took  up  her  new  duties 
in  August  at  the  National  Headquarters  in  New  York  City. 

Two  new  courses  for  graduate  students  have  been  added 
recently — (i)  A  Survey  of  the  Courses  in  the  Department,  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  various  instructors;  (2)  The  Economics  of 
the  City  Food  Supply,  which  opens  an  opportunity  for  research 
work  in  problems  involved  in  the  consumption  of  food  in  towns 
and  cities.  It  considers  the  relations  of  various  phases  of  the 
food  problem,  political  and  economic,  to  the  teaching  of  cookery. 

The  courses  concerned  with  investigation  and  research  in 
cookery  are  being  greatly  developed  and  carried  on  with  the 
co5peration  of  allied  departments  in  the  School  of  Practical  Arts. 

HOUSEHOLD   AND    INSTITUTION   ADMINISTRATION 

During  the  past  ten  years,  many  technicians  in  institution 
administration  have  been  placed  in  positions,  but  the  emphasis 
is  now  placed  more  on  the  special  training  for  teachers  and 
organizers  of  departments  in  institution  administration.  Recent 
appointments  include  that  of  Miss  Ruth  Lusby  to  take  charge 
of  the  department  of  institution  administration  at  the  University 
of  Washington,  Seattle,  and  that  of  Miss  Grace  Rust  to  develop 
the  work  in  institution  administration  at  State  College,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

During  the  summer  session.  Professor  Gunther  called  to  the 
teaching  staff  the  following  former  members  of  the  department: 
Miss  Nola  Treat,  who  directs  the  institution  department  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota;  Miss  L.  E.  Weer,  from  Russell  Sage 
College;  Miss  Florence  La  Ganke,  at  present  supervisor  of 
household  arts  in  Oakland,  California;  and  Miss  Eleanor 
Wells,  social  service  dietitian  of  the  Post  Graduate  Hospital. 
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Mrs.  Marion  Bell  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  housewifery 
and  laundry  at  Teachers  College  for  the  present  year.  Mrs. 
Bell  has  had  wide  experience  in  extension  work  in  the  south. 
Miss  Edla  Lindholm,  who  has  been  teaching  for  the  past  two 
years  at  MacDonald  College,  has  been  appointed  as  an  assistant 
in  the  department  of  household  administration.  Miss  Anne 
Dudley,  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  this  year,  has 
also  been  appointed  assistant  in  the  department  to  work  espe- 
cially with  the  graduate  students  in  their  investigation  of  admin- 
istrative problems. 

A  bulletin.  Instruction  in  Institution  Administration,  has  just 
been  issued  for  the  department  by  the  Bureau  of  Publications. 
It  contains  lists  of  thirty-seven  schools  and  colleges  which  give 
courses  in  institution  administration  and  also  includes  a  brief 
outline  of  some  of  the  courses  and  an  annotated  bibliography. 

A  bulletin  on  Home  Laundering,  called  Farmers  Bulletin  i6gg, 
just  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
been  prepared  by  Miss  L.  Ray  Balderston. 

Recent  placements  of  students  in  institution  administration 
include  that  of  Helen  Hankemeyer,  assistant  director,  Henry 
Street  Settlement,  New  York;  Charlotte  Page,  assistant  dor- 
mitory director.  Wells  College,  Aurora,  New  York;  Edith 
McAlpin,  director  of  residence,  Brooks  Hall,  Barnard  College; 
Frances  Requa,  assistant  director,  Nurses'  Home,  New  York 
Hospital;  Lynne  Sandborn,  assistant  organizer.  Colonnade 
Food  Company,  Cleveland. 

Miss  Edith  Crane  has  returned  from  a  year  and  a  half  of  service 
in  Serbia  as  director  of  an  orphanage,  and  will  resume  her 
duties  as  dean  and  director  of  residence,  in  the  dormitories  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 

HOUSEHOLD  ARTS  EDUCATION 

Professor  Anna  M.  Cooley  has  returned  from  her  sabbatical 
leave  of  absence.  She  has  been  living  in  England  at  Haslemere 
Surrey  and  enjoyed  a  short  sojourn  in  France.  Miss  Cooley 
has  been  in  touch  with  the  English  schools  of  home  economics, 
and  has  visited  the  School  of  Domestic  Science  at  Edinburgh. 
She  attended  the  First  International  Conference  of  University 
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Women  held  at  Bedford  College*  London,  and  visited  King's 
College  for  women  where  she  spoke  to  the  home  economics  stu- 
dents on  the  scope  of  home  economics  in  America. 

Professor  Cora  M.  Winchell  has  been  appointed  temporary 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  Students  from 
Other  Lands.  Professor  Winchell  will  be  absent  on  leave  during 
the  spring  session  of  this  year. 

Professor  Wilhelmina  H.  Spohr  will  speak  on  some  phase  of 
household  arts  before  the  Kalmia  Club  of  Lambertville,  New 
Jersey,  at  one  of  its  November  meetings. 

Miss  Helen  C.  Goodspeed,  formerly  assistant  in  the  depart- 
ment of  household  arts  education,  returned  as  instructor  in  the 
department  for  the  summer  session. 

Miss  Erica  Christensen  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  the 
educational  work  at  the  Chapel  of  the  Incarnation,  New  York, 
for  the  coming  year. 

The  department  of  household  arts  education  believes  that  one 
of  its  most  valuable  opportunities  for  study  in  home  and  com- 
munity needs  is  offered  by  the  Morningside  Nutrition  and 
Homemaking  Center,  at  loo  Lawrence  Street.  This  work  has 
been  conducted  during  the  past  year,  under  the  joint  co5peration 
of  Teachers  College  and  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 
The  Red  Cross  has  recently  joined  forces  with  the  College  and 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  in  the  enterprise.  Students 
of  household  arts  education  conduct  work  with  groups  of  women 
along  homemaking  lines,  in  response  to  the  needs  expressed  by 
women  comprising  the  groups.  Participation  in  the  work  of  the 
Center  provides  a  basis  for  the  extension  of  this  type  of  work 
into  other  communities. 

In  order  that  household  arts  education  students  might  have 
intensive  work  in  a  study  of  home  and  family  life,  the  course  in 
Practice  in  Home  Making  Adjustments  was  conducted  dur- 
ing June  for  the  second  time  under  the  supervision  of  a  committee 
of  which  Professor  Winchell  is  chairman  and  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Miss  Emma  Winslow  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
district  secretaries  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  and  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  the  course  was  opened  to  women 
throughout  the  country  for  training  in  home  economics.    Aca- 
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demic  credit  is  given  at  Teachers  College  for  this  course  to 
properly  qualified  students.  The  course  was  taken  by  35  stu- 
dents, many  of  them  women  who  will  return  to  the  teaching  field. 
A  group  of  nurses  who  attended  lent  interest  to  the  work. 

The  course  included  intensive  field  work  and  family  visiting 
under  the  direction  of  the  district  secretaries,  work  in  the  teach- 
ing of  nutrition  classes  with  the  "follow  up"  work  which  renders 
such  teaching  most  effective,  and  service  in  connection  with 
hospital  clinics.  In  addition  to  these  phases  of  the  work,  lec- 
tures, conferences,  and  round  tables  were  conducted  by  Miss 
Winslow  and  representatives  from  social  agencies. 

This  work  is  considered  of  great  value  in  the  training  of 
teachers  by  the  department  of  household  arts  education  since  it 
affords  contacts  with  social  agencies  which  should  be  of  assistance 
in  improving  home  conditions,  and  because  of  the  unusual 
opportunity  it  gives  to  study  living  conditions  as  a  means  of 
rendering  the  teaching  of  home  economics  more  effective. 

HOUSEHOLD   ECONOMICS 

Professor  Andrews  gave  two  addresses  in  October  before  the 
Farmers'  Week  Conference  at  the  New  York  State  School  of 
Agriculture  at  Morrisville  on  "Organized  Family  Finance"  and 
"The  American  Home."  He  also  spoke  before  the  New  Haven 
Women's  Club. 

There  has  just  come  from  the  press  the  first  volume  of  a 
Family  Life  Series,  edited  by  Professor  Andrews,  in  a  book 
entitled  Clothing — Choice,  Care,  Cost  by  Mrs.  Mary  Schenck 
Woolman,  formerly  professor  of  domestic  art  in  Teachers  College. 
The  series  is  being  issued  by  Lippincott  who  also  publish  the 
Home  Manual  Series,  edited  by  Professor  Andrews.  The  Home 
Manuals  have  become  accepted  text-books  in  higher  institutions. 
The  new  Family  Life  Series  is  intended  for  women's  clubs,  study 
groups,  extension  classes  in  adult  education,  and  as  general 
reading  and  reference  books. 

The  new  major  subject  in  household  economics  and  social 
science,  which  was  announced  by  the  School  of  Practical  Arts 
this  year,  has  attracted  to  the  College  a  number  of  students 
interested  in  fitting  themselves  to  do  social  work  in  terms  of 
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special  service  in  household  arts.  Some  of  these  students  come 
with  practical  experience  in  Red  Cross  and  other  forms  of 
social  work  and  plan  to  equip  themselves  especially  in  nutri- 
tion, food  economics,  and  the  general  economics  of  the  house- 
hold, so  that  they  will  be  competent  to  undertake  the  newer 
forms  of  child  health  work,  or  budget  consultancy,  family 
readjustment  work  with  charity  organizations,  and  other  social 
work.  It  is  evident  that  the  College  has  here  a  special  field  of 
professional  service  which  is  calling  for  trained  workers  who 
have  both  a  general  foundation  for  social  work  and  also  specialized 
training  in  household  arts.  The  major  subject  is  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  Professor  Andrews  associated  with  Miss  Emma 
A.  Winslow,  who  has  given  instruction  in  social  work  in  house- 
hold arts  in  Teachers  College  for  a  number  of  years. 

NURSING  AND  HEALTH 

Professor  Isabel  Stewart  has  collaborated  with  Miss  Dock 
in  the  preparation  of  a  Short  History  of  Nursing  for  use  in  train- 
ing schools,  which  is  an  abbreviated  edition  of  the  four  volume 
History  of  Nursing  by  Nutting  and  Dock,  published  by  Putnam's. 

A  small  manual  on  Nursing  Mental  Diseases  by  Harriet 
Bailey,  a  student  in  this  department  in  1909,  has  just  been 
issued  by  The  Macmillan  Company.  This  manual  is  much 
needed  and  is  one  of  the  first  to  come  from  an  actual  worker 
in  this  field. 

Bacteriology  for  Nurses,  by  Mary  A.  Smeeton,  class  of  1914, 
has  been  issued  recently  by  the  same  publishers.  Following  her 
work  here.  Miss  Smeeton  was  instructor  in  bacteriology  in 
New  York  University  and  Bellevue  Medical  School,  and  bac- 
teriologist of  the  International  Health  Board,  France. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Burgess  has  been  appointed  lecturer  on  the 
nursing  and  health  staff.  Miss  Burgess  was  a  student  here  in 
1909-1912  and  after  some  years  as  training  school  superintendent 
became  inspector  of  training  schools  for  nurses  in  New  York 
State  under  the  Department  of  Education.  Her  recent  appoint- 
ment as  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  requires  her 
presence  part  of  the  time  in  New  York  City  and  enables  us  to 
secure  her  valuable  assistance. 
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During  the  summer  session  192  students  registered  in  the 
department.  Among  the  students  were  Miss  Flora  Shaw,  class 
of  1906,  who  has  been  asked  to  open  up  the  courses  for  graduate 
nurses  at  McGill  University,  and  Miss  Kathleen  Russell,  a 
graduate  of  Toronto  University,  who  has  been  appointed  director 
of  the  public  health  nursing  courses  at  Toronto  University. 

The  convention  of  occupation  therapy  workers  recently  held 
in  Philadelphia  was  well  attended  and  proved  successful.  Several 
eminent  physicians  urged  strongly  the  importance  of  the  work 
in  this  field  and  the  extension  and  improvement  of  training 
courses  for  workers,  since  the  demand  for  those  bringing  a  high 
degree  of  preparation  far  exceeds  the  supply.  Miss  Susan 
Johnson  presented  a  paper  dealing  with  training  methods. 

Miss  Goodrich  presented  a  paper  at  the  convention  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association  in  Montreal  in  October  on 
"The  Preparation  of  Student  Nurses  for  Public  Health 
Nursing." 

A  Central  Nursing  Headquarters  has  recently  been  opened  at 
156  Fifth  Avenue  by  the  three  National  Associations  of  Nurses 
co5perating  for  the  present  with  the  Red  Cross  department  of 
nursing.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  a  permanent  centre  for  the 
activities  of  these  associations  which  now  have  a  membership 
of  many  thousands;  and  to  deal  with  the  work  and  problems  of 
hospitals  and  training  schools,  public  health  nursing  in  its  various 
branches,  and  in  fact  the  entire  professional  field.  The  Head- 
quarters has  opened  with  two  offices,  constituting  a  Bureau  of 
Advice,  Information  and  Placement.  The  plans  call  for  a 
Bureau  of  Publications  which  will  include  the  nursing  journals, 
also  for  executive  offices  for  the  three  associations,  a  library  and 
reading  room,  such  a  centre  in  fact  as  modern  progressive  pro- 
fessional bodies  require. 

Miss  Sara  Parsons,  class  of  1905,  has  resigned  from  the  super- 
intendency  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Training  School  for 
Nurses  and  is  making  a  survey  of  the  training  schools  of  Missouri 
and  other  states. 

Miss  Mary  Robinson,  class  of  1919,  formerly  superintendent 
of  nurses  at  the  Army  Hospital,  Fox  Hills,  Staten  Island,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  nurses  and  principal  of  the 
training  school  at  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  Brooklyn. 
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Miss  Helen  Bridge,  class  of  1912,  has  returned  from  Siberia 
where  she  worked  with  the  Red  Cross,  and  has  been  appointed 
educational  director  of  the  Illinois  Training  School,  Chicago. 

Miss  Laura  Grant,  a  student  here  in  1920,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  nurses  and  principal  of  the  training  school  at 
City  Hospital,  Cleveland.  Miss  Grant  was  acting  inspector  of 
training  schools  in  California  during  the  year  191 8. 

NUTRITION  AND  FOOD  ECONOMICS 

During  the  summer  session  four  nutrition  classes  were  main- 
tained  by  the  students  registered  for  field  work.  One  class 
met  at  Stuyvesant  House,  on  the  lower  east  side,  where  a  similar 
class  was  maintained  last  summer.  It  comprised  about  fifty 
children,  mostly  Jewish,  who  were  attending  the  Summer  Play 
School  at  the  settlement,  and  who  had  been  classified  as  mal- 
nourished at  their  physical  examination  in  June.  The  children 
had  a  noon-day  meal  and  an  afternoon  lunch  at  school,  and  the 
students  had  an  opportunity  to  watdih  the  effect  of  this  school 
feeding  on  undernutrition,  as  well  as  to  instruct  the  children 
about  health  and  particularly  foods. 

Three  classes  were  maintained  at  the  Morningside  Nutrition 
and  Homemaking  Center  near  Teachers  College  at  100  Lawrence 
Street.  The  center  is  conducted  by  the  Home  Economics  Com- 
mittee of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  in  co6peration  with 
Teachers  College.  It  is  organized  as  a  training  school  in  which 
properly  qualified  students  of  home  economics  may  gain  experi- 
ence in  making  practical  application  of  their  technical  work  to 
community  problems.  Here  the  students  of  nutrition  learn 
methods  of  organizing  and  conducting  nutrition  classes,  methods 
of  utilizing  the  resources  of  the  community  for  the  improvement 
of  the  child's  health,  and  methods  of  approaching  the  home  and 
securing  its  cooperation. 

The  three  classes  were  chosen  to  afford  experience  with 
groups  of  children  of  different  ages,  one  being  composed  of  chil- 
dren from  six  to  eight  years  old,  and  the  others  of  children  from 
nine  to  twelve.  Of  these  two  one  had  been  maintained  through- 
out nine  months  preceding  the  summer  session,  the  other  com- 
prised children  recently  gathered  together.  None  of  these  groups 
contained  Jewish  children. 
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In  addition  to  these  classes,  the  students  assisted  in  the  Red 
Cross  Nutrition  Center  in  Brooklyn  of  which  Mrs.  Gertrude  Gates 
Mudge,  formerly  an  instructor  in  this  department  and  Miss  Anne 
McCormick,  recently  a  graduate  of  Teachers  College  have  charge, 
and  in  the  Red  Cross  Nutrition  Center  in  the  Bronx,  where  Miss 
Bertha  Ekiwards,  also  a  former  student,  is  in  charge  of  the 
nutrition  work. 

These  various  groups  of  children  afforded  a  variety  of  ex- 
periences in  this  new  and  rapidly  developing  field  of  work,  for 
which  trained  people  are  much  in  demand. 

The  work  of  the  Morningside  Center  will  be  greatly  strength- 
ened this  fall  by  the  cooperation  of  the  New  York  County  Chap- 
ter of  the  American  Red  Cross.  This  chapter  is  also  interested 
in  the  training  of  nutrition  workers,  and  wishes  to  participate 
in  the  experimental  work  of  the  Morningside  Center.  It  will 
establish  a  Child  Health  Center  in  the  same  neighborhood  with 
an  expert  nutrition  worker,  Mrs.  Mudge  in  charge.  This  pro- 
gram will  not  only  give  new  medical  and  dental  assistance,  but 
will  extend  to  students  the  privilege  of  working  in  the  Red  Cross 
classes  under  Mrs.  Mudge's  supervision. 

The  facilities  for  research  in  the  nutrition  department  have 
been  increased  by  the  acquisition  of  a  Benedict  respiration 
apparatus.  Two  students  are  now  learning  the  technic  of  deter- 
mination of  basal  metabolism,  with  a  view  to  the  study  of 
metabolism  of  young  girls,  a  field  which  has  been  little  investi- 
gated. 

Studies  of  the  nutritive  value  of  the  almond,  which  have  been 
in  progress  the  past  year,  will  be  continued. 

A  second  series  of  experiments  in  the  digestibility  of  raw  egg 
white  has  been  carried  on  since  the  first  series  was  reported  to 
the  Society  for  Experimental  Biology  and  Medicine  (see  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society  for  March  17,  1920,  page  119).  The 
results  confirm  the  earlier  report  that  raw  egg  white  is  well 
digested  in  human  subjects. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY 

Dr.  Casimir  Funk,  who  discovered  vitamines.  Dr.  R.  R.  Wil- 
liams, formerly  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  now  with  the 
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Western  Electric  Company,  Professor  McKee  of  Columbia,  and 
Professor  Ekidy  are  codperating  in  research  work  in  the  chemical 
nature  of  vitamines,  which  will  be  actively  pursued  during  the 
present  year. 

Through  the  generous  interest  of  Dean  Russell,  Miss  Helen 
Stevenson  has  been  given  an  opportunity  to  continue  the  research 
work  in  vitamines  which  was  begun  last  year.  The  work  then 
dealt  especially  with  a  new  test  for  vitamine  content.  The 
results  of  the  research  appeared  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society 
for  Experimental  Biology  and  Medicine,  and  also  in  the  August 
number  of  the  Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry. 

A  review  covering  the  literature  of  vitamines  prepared  by  Dr. 
Ekldy  was  published  during  the  past  year  in  Bacteriological 
Abstracts.  This  review  was  devised  to  aid  students  in  this  sub- 
ject and  is  being  used  as  text  material  for  that  purpose. 

Investigation  of  the  nutritive  deficiencies  and  values  of  a 
farinacious  cereal,  which  is  part  of  a  program  of  investigation  of 
the  proper  use  of  cereals  in  infant  feeding,  begun  last  year  will 
be  continued  in  co5peration  with  the  department  of  foods  and 
cookery.  Research  work  is  in  progress  in  recipes  for  fondant 
making,  peanut  meal  utilization,  and  frying  fats. 

Plans  have  been  made  for  cooperation  with  the  department  of 
household  chemistry,  whereby  the  course  in  quantitative  methods 
known  as  Household  Arts  121  will  become  a  prerequisite  of  the 
course  in  Methods  of  Biochemical  Analysis — Biochemistry  153, 
thus  permitting  further  development  in  the  latter  field. 

Miss  Helen  McKnight  and  Miss  Ruth  M.  Johnson  have  been 
appointed  assisting  scholars  in  the  department  for  the  present 
academic  year. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  department  of  physical  education  has  initiated  two  new 
courses  supplying  a  type  of  training  that  cannot  be  given  in  the 
city.  These  courses  are  given  in  June  and  September  at  Camp 
Mesacosa,  Corinth,  N.  Y.  The  first  session  of  the  course  met 
in  September  of  this  year.  Forty-five  physical  education  stu- 
dents were  in  attendance.  Dr.  Williams  was  in  charge  of  the 
course  and  was  assisted  by  Miss  Sheffield,  Miss  Cubberley,  Miss 
Beam,  Mr.  Gucker,  Mr.  Dambach  and  Mr.  Thrall. 
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The  students  were  given  instruction  in  hockey,  soccer,  tennis, 
swimming,  horseback  riding,  camp  and  wood  craft,  hikes  and 
overnight  trips.  Dr.  Williams  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
development  of  the  camp  idea,  camp  motives  and  ideals. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wood  visited  the  party  for  three  days  and  report 
the  new  course  a  distinct  success. 

Mr.  John  Dambach,  a  graduate  student  in  physical  education 
last  year  has  accepted  the  directorship  of  the  department  at  the 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 

Mr.  Frank  Oktavec  is  director  of  physical  education  at  Spring 
Valley,  New  York. 

RURAL  EDUCATION 

The  rural  education  department  during  the  summer  session 
enrolled  the  largest  number  of  students  in  its  history.  Several 
classes  showed  an  increase  of  a  hundred  per  cent  over  any  pre- 
ceding summer.  The  increasing  professionalization  of  the  rural 
school  superintendency  has  led  to  a  demand  for  summer  work 
especially  fitted  to  the  needs  of  this  field.  To  satisfy  this  demand 
a  new  three  point  course  was  given  for  county  superintendents, 
and  a  week's  County  Superintendents'  Conference  was  held, 
consisting  of  special  lectures,  personal  conferences,  and  round 
table  conferences.  The  speakers  at  the  Conference  included 
Professor  O.  G.  Brim,  of  the  rural  education  department  of 
Cornell  University,  Mr.  Z.  E.  Scott,  formerly  state  supervisor 
of  elementary  education  in  New  Jersey,  and  Professor  Bagley, 
Professor  Strayer,  and  Professor  Engelhardt  of  the  Teachers 
College  Faculty.  There  was  excellent  attendance  at  the  Con- 
ference, which  was  generally  pronounced  a  helpful  and  desirable 
feature  of  the  summer's  work.  The  supervision  of  rural  schools, 
as  a  function  distinct  from  administration,  is  being  emphasized 
more  and  more,  as  was  indicated  by  a  much  larger  enrollment 
in  this  field  than  in  preceding  years. 

The  development  of  rural  education  throughout  the  country 
is  indicated  not  only  by  the  increasing  interest  in  rural  profes- 
sional courses,  but  by  the  number  of  calls  for  graduates  of  our 
department.  It  has  been  impossible  to  supply  all  the  demands 
which  come  from  widely  separated  fields  in  many  states. 
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Miss  Delia  Keeler  and  Miss  Louise  Lynd  returned  to  the  rural 
departments  of  the  normal  schools  in  Bellingham,  Washington, 
and  Tempe,  Arizona,  respectively,  and  Miss  Julia  Stone  went 
back  to  Hayes,  Kansas,  to  develop  there  the  department  of  rural 
extension.  Miss  Lydia  Rademacher  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  rural  education  staff  of  the  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota 
Normal  School,  and  Mrs.  Hetty  Browne  was  appointed  to  head  a 
new  department  of  rural  education  at  Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Higbie  has  been  made  president  of  the  normal  school 
at  Madison,  South  Dakota,  and  is  developing  a  rural  department 
there  with  the  aid  of  Miss  Maude  Kavanagh.  Dr.  O.  G.  Brim 
was  appointed  to  a  professorship  in  rural  education  at  Cornell 
University.  Miss  M.  Madeleine  McDonnell  will  direct  normal 
training  work  in  Porto  Rico.  Miss  Eva  Duthie  is  organizing 
recreation  work  in  Czecho-Slovakia.  Mr.  Chester  Snell  is 
associated  with  the  State  Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of 
North  Carolina,  and  is  working  on  community  development. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Keppie  and  Miss  Jennie  McGuffey  are  carrying 
on  Americanization  work,  the  former  with  headquarters  at 
Sacramento,  the  latter  at  Camp  Lewis,  Washington.  Miss  Annie 
Moore  is  county  home  demonstration  agent  at  Florence,  South 
Carolina.  Miss  Marcia  Everett  and  Miss  Rachel  Fuller  are 
helping  teachers  in  New  Jersey,  the  former  in  Warren  County, 
the  latter  in  Morris  County.  Miss  Cassie  Spencer  is  supervising 
a  rural  county  in  New  Mexico. 

A  number  of  former  students  have  returned  to  college  this 
year,  including  Miss  Etta  Christensen,  Miss  Elizabeth  Eckhardt, 
Miss  Adelaide  Ayer,  Miss  Grace  Shepherd,  Mr.  Kamba  Sinango, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Malan,  and  Mr.  Marvin  Pittman.  The  department 
hopes  to  hear  from  others  of  its  alumni  as  to  their  location  and 
their  work. 

Two  new  courses  are  offered  this  year.  A  field  course  that 
promises  to  be  very  popular  enables  former  students  of  the 
department  to  work  out  in  their  own  localities  problems  either 
in  rural  community  work,  rural  teacher  training,  or  rural  super- 
vision. This  course  makes  it  possible  to  carry  through  an  ex- 
tended project  in  a  rural  setting  with  the  cooperation  and  guid- 
ance of  the  rural  education  department.  The  other  course,  a 
practicum  in  rural  community  organization,  is  offered  for  those 
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engaged  in  all  phases  of  rural  social  work.  This  is  a  field  which 
is  growing  and  becoming  increasingly  important.  It  includes 
recreational,  religious,  and  health  work,  and  adult  education  of 
various  types. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Following  a  pleasant  custom  the  professors  and  students  inter- 
ested in  secondary  education  held  their  opening  "get-together 
meeting  and  picnic**  on  the  Palisades  the  second  week  of  the 
session.  There  was  a  one  hundred  per  cent  participation: 
everybody  hiked,  everybody  cooked  over  the  seven  cooking  fires, 
everybody  was  hungry,  everybody  was  in  a  woodsy,  outdoor 
frame  of  mind,  and  after  the  supper  everybody  seemed  satisfied. 
Around  the  camp  fire  all  sang  or  pantomimed  the  songs,  which 
were  led  by  Professor  Fretwell.  Professor  Briggs  made  the 
only  speech  of  the  occasion.  He  pointed  out  that  in  Dr.  Sachs, 
Teachers  College  had  the  first  professor  of  secondary  education 
in  the  world,  and  showed  what  is  being  done  and  what  can  be 
done.  Everyone  gained  a  keener  vision  from  his  talk,  as  well  as 
the  desire  to  aid  in  solving  the  interesting  and  increasingly  com- 
plex problems  in  the  field  of  secondary  education. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  picnic  was  composed  of  Velma 
Tisdale  of  Georgetown,  Tex.,  Ethel  A.  RoUinson  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  Maud  C.  Sisson  of  Hawaii,  Elmer  Garinger  of  Springfield, 
Mo.,  C.  P.  Finger  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  Mercy  Hays  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  A.  D.  Whitman  of  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Professor  Briggs  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  New 
York  Society  for  the  Experimental  Study  of  Education. 

Dr.  Truman  Lee  Kelley,  assistant  professor  of  education,  who 
for  the  past  three  years  has  been  giving  the  courses  in  advanced 
statistics  and  in  measurements  as  applied  to  secondary  education, 
has  accepted  a  temporary  appointment  as  professor  in  charge  of 
courses  of  educational  measurements  and  advanced  statistics  in 
Leland  Stanford  University.  Professor  Ruger  is  giving  the  course 
in  advanced  statistics  and  Professor  Trabue  that  in  educational 
tests  and  measurements  in  the  secondary  school. 

Professor  Fretwell  will  speak  at  the  North  Dakota  State 
Teachers*  Association  this  month. 
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At  the  Speyer  School  the  new  pupils  have  been  classified  again 
by  the  Otis  tests  into  groups  homogeneous  with  respect  to  ability. 
After  beginning  work  they  were  also  given  the  tests  newly  devised 
by  the  National  Research  Council  to .  check  the  accuracy  of 
classification  and  to  discover  boys  who  had  made  erratic  scores. 
This  work  is  being  done  by  the  seminar  class  in  the  department 
of  secondary  education. 

Mr.  Wilfred  M.  Aikin,  principal  of  the  Scarborough  School, 
founded  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Vanderlip,  spent  several  weeks  last  summer 
in  Great  Britain  studying  the  forces  at  work  for  improving  inter- 
national amity.  Mr.  Aikin  made  a  report  on  his  trip  to  the 
Secondary  Club  at  its  October  meeting,  indicating  the  part  that 
must  be  played  by  American  high  schools  in  forwarding  the 
movement. 

The  papers  presented  before  the  secondary  education  section 
of  the  1920  Alumni  Conference  have  been  reprinted  from  the 
Teachers  College  Record  in  a  monograph  entitled  The  Pro- 
fessional Training  of  the  High  School  Principal,  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Publications.  The  monograph  includes:  'Why  Prin- 
cipals Succeed  and  Why  They  Fail,"  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Meredith, 
assistant  commissioner  of  education  for  New  Jersey;  "What 
I  Should  Like  to  Have  Known  Before  I  Became  a  Principal," 
by  Mr.  C.  C.  Tillinghast,  principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  School 
for  Boys;  and  "What  Professional  Training  a  High  School  Prin- 
cipal Should  Have,"  by  Dr.  Frank  V.  Thompson,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

The  following  contributions  have  been  made  recently  to  edu- 
cational magazines  by  Professor  Briggs:  "Intelligent  Loyalty," 
School  and  Society^  June  20;  "The  Public  Museum  and  Art 
Gallery  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania,"  School  and  Society,  Sep- 
tember 25 ;  "A  Composite  Definition  of  the  Junior  High  School," 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  April;  "A  Study 
of  Comparative  Results  in  Intermediate  and  Elementary  Schools 
of  Los  Angeles,"  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  November; 
"Results  of  the  Bell  Chemistry  Test,"  Journal  of  Educational 
Psychology,  April;  and  "Provisions  for  Abilities  by  Means  of 
Homogeneous  Groupings,"  Third  Yearbook,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Secondary  School  Principals,  1919-20. 
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The  Junior  High  School  by  Professor  Briggs  has  recentiy  been 
published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Miss  Edith  Barnard,  instructor  in  English  in  Mount  Pleasant, 
Mich.,  Normal  School,  now  on  leave  of  absence,  has  been  ap- 
appointed  assistant  to  Professor  Stevens  for  the  present  aca- 
demic year. 

Miss  Sarah  M.  Sturtevant,  an  assistant  in  the  department  of 
secondary  education  during  1919-^0,  has  been  appointed  the 
dean  of  girls  in  the  Practice  School  of  the  University  of  California 
and  instructor  in  the  University. 

Among  other  interesting  appointments  of  students  who  were 
in  the  course  for  advisers  of  women  and  girls  during  1919-^0  are 
the  following: 

Miss  Mary  Green,  dean  of  women,  Rockford  College,  Rock- 
ford,  Illinois;  Mrs.  Mary  Barbour  Walker,  dean  of  women, 
William  Smith  College,  Geneva,  New  York;  Miss  Elizabeth 
Bache,  adviser  to  girls  and  professor  of  home  economics,  Rhode 
Island  State  College,  Kingston,  Rhode  Island;  Miss  Arleigh 
Bunting,  dean  of  girls,  Milwaukee-Downer  preparatory  de- 
partment; Miss  Ruth  Reed,  instructor  in  English  and  director 
of  student  activities,  Cornell  College,  Iowa;  Miss  Irma  Hathorn, 
dean  of  women.  State  Normal  School,  River  Falls,  Wisconsin; 
Miss  Emma  Noonan,  dean  of  girls,  central  High  School,  San 
Francisco  (on  leave,  1919-20);  Miss  Grace  Hicks,  dean  of 
girls.  High  School,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania  (on  leave,  1919-20); 
Miss  Margaret  Law  Pearson,  social  director.  Church  House, 
Miami,  Ohio;  Miss  Minnie  Smith,  dean  of  girls,  Castilleja  School, 
Castilleja,  California;  Mrs.  Kellicott,  house  director  of  the 
Parnassus  Club,  New  York  City;  Miss  Bertha  M.  Ronan,  dean 
of  women,  Central  Michigan  Normal  School,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Michigan;  (on  leave  1919-1920);  Miss  Edna  Voss,  in  charge 
of  educational  work  of  the  schools  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Home  Missions;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Ware,  dean  of  women  and 
head  of  English  department,  State  Normal  School,  Albion, 
Idaho. 

TEXTILES  AND  CLOTHING 

Prior  to  the  summer  session,  Mrs.  Nelson  gave  a  short  course 
in  millinery  to  a  class  of  county  home  demonstration  agents  in 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 
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Miss  Baldt  spoke  at  a  general  conference  at  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College  on  children's  clothing,  returning  in  time 
for  summer  session  registration.  Professor  Fales  gave  a  course 
in  textiles  at  the  summer  session  of  the  New  York  University. 
The  enrollment  in  the  textiles  and  clothing  department  for  the 
summer  session  exceeded  that  of  all  previous  years.  The  millinery 
classes  were  especially  popular,  outgrowing  their  classroom  and 
forming  two  extra  sections.  The  enrollment  in  the  department 
this  fall  is  gratifying.  Large  sections  are  being  carried  in  ele- 
mentary  dressmaking,  children's  clothing,  and  applied  dress 
design.  The  instructors  are  kept  busy  in  the  latter  section  by 
the  30  students  in  the  group  each  of  whom  designs  a  series  of 
garments  for  co-workers. 

Mrs.  Tobey  is  absent  on  leave  for  the  first  semester.  Her 
class  is  being  taught  by  Mrs.  Smith. 

Miss  Ruth  Scott,  a  former  student,  is  in  charge  of  special 
dressmaking  classes  this  year. 

Miss  Marion  Webb,  a  graduate  student,  is  teaching  a  class 
in  elementary  clothing  and  hand  work  on  Saturdays.  On  four 
mornings  each  week  she  teaches  millinery  and  dressmaking  at 
the  Commonwealth  School. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

An  inquiry  has  been  sent  out  by  Professor  Dean  relative  to 
offering  an  intensive  "summer  course  in  the  winter"  in  the 
administration  of  vocational  education.  The  inquiry  was  mailed 
to  one  hundred  state  directors  and  city  supervisors,  as  well  as  to 
the  national  leaders  of  vocational  education  who  hold  federal 
positions.  The  replies  show,  without  exception,  that  there  is  a 
very  great  demand  for  such  a  course.  A  special  circular  regard- 
ing the  course  will  be  sent  on  application.  The  course  will  be 
given  between  January  20  and  February  20,  and  will  close 
in  time  for  attendance  at  the  N.  E.  A.  and  National  Society 
of  Vocational  Education  meetings  at  Atlantic  City. 

Professor  Dean  has  been  closely  associated  with  the  recent 
survey  of  the  prisons  of  New  York  State.  This  study  of  present 
conditions  and  future  needs  was  ordered  by  Governor  Smith 
under  the  direction  of  the  Prison  Survey  Committee  of  which 
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Mr.  Adolph  Lewisohn  was  chairman.  The  report  covers  four 
hundred  and  four  pages  and  includes  studies  of  educational  and 
vocational  training,  self-government  of  prisoners,  pardon  and 
parole,  prison  made  goods,  and  wage  incentives. 

The  department  has  been  in  consultation  with  administrative 
heads  of  several  school  systems  with  reference  to  making  sur- 
veys of  a  possible  vocational  education  program. 

Professor  Dean  is  associate  editor  of  the  Manual  Training 
Magazine  and  is  contributing  this  year  a  series  of  editorials  on  the 
fimdamental  aspects  of  vocational  education  as  it  may  be  pre- 
sented to  the  public  mind. 

The  new  courses  in  vocational  education  which  deal  with  the 
question  of  fitting  vocational  work  into  the  general  high  school 
and  the  junior  high  school  are  proving  to  be  very  popular. 
Coming  as  they  do  on  Friday  nights  and  Saturday  mornings 
they  are  convenient  for  the  teachers  of  the  Metropolitan  area. 

THE  LINCOLN  SCHOOL 

The  following  new  appointments  to  the  faculty  of  The  Lincoln 
School  have  been  made  for  the  year  1 920-1 921 : 

John  R.  Clarke,  teacher  of  mathematics;  Eva  M.  Davis, 
teacher  in  elementary  department;  Elsie  May  Flint,  special 
teacher  of  science;  Katherine  Keelor,  second  grade  teacher; 
Mary  Mason,  assistant  in  English;  Hughe  Mearns,  teacher  of 
English  and  literature;  Pauline  H.  Miner,  first  grade  teacher; 
Vera  Sanford,  special  teacher  in  high  school;  Laura  Zirbes, 
special  investigator  in  reading;  Mrs.  Berthe  S.  Bullard,  assis- 
tant in  French;  Cecile  CoUotton,  assistant  to  educational 
psychologist;  Jessie  Kneeland,  assistant  in  library;  Josephine 
V.  Muessen,  assistant  in  playground  work;  Harrison  Trowbridge, 
part  time  assistant  in  physical  training  for  boys. 

A  booklet  has  been  issued  entitled,  Illustrated  Mathematical 
Talks  prepared  by  pupils  of  the  Lincoln  School.  It  comprises 
talks  given  by  pupils  before  the  Parents-Teachers  Association, 
upon  the  various  types  of  mathematics  work  done  in  the  high 
school  classes.  Stenographic  reports  were  taken  of  the  chil- 
dren's talks.  The  illustrated  material  used  was  taken  directly 
from  the  classroom  work  in  mathematics,  or  in  other  subjects 
in  which  work  in  mathematics  was  used.     This  booklet  has 
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recently  been  published  and  may  be  secured  from  the  school 
by  sending  the  cost  price  which  is  fifty  cents. 

The  annual  report  of  the  educational  psychologist  shows  that 
the  mental  a^  of  the  pupils  in  the  Lincoln  School  are  distinctly 
above  those  of  the  children  of  corresponding  grades  in  the  public 
schools.  They  are  almost  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  other 
schools  of  this  type,  such  as  the  Horace  Mann  School  and  the 
University  of  Chicago  Elementary  School.  It  seems  that  the 
class  of  people  who  select  such  schools  for  their  children  are 
clearly  those  whose  children  inherit  somewhat  better  than  aver- 
age abilities. 

The  General  Education  Board  has  contracted  with  an  architect 
to  prepare  the  building  plans  for  a  new  Lincoln  School.  The 
architect  has  been  working  for  months  to  secure  the  best  possible 
distribution  of  space  and  is  now  putting  the  final  plans  into 
detailed  form.  The  plans  are  a  result  of  a  conference  of  the 
architect  with  teachers  of  the  school  and  Professors  Strayer 
and  Englehardt  and  others  of  Teachers  College,  and  are  made  in 
the  hope  that  the  physical  equipment  of  the  new  school  may  be 
an  important  contribution  to  this  phase  of  pure  educational 
work. 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL 

The  following  additions  to  the  staff  of  the  Horace  Mann 
School  have  been  made  for  the  year  1 920-1 921:  Theresa  F. 
Wild,  music;  Earle  V.  Rugg,  history;  Berthe  E.  Clement, 
French;  Marie  T.  Fortier,  French;  Grace  Reeves,  household 
arts;  Ekina  Gleason,  household  arts;  Ruth  Atkinson,  physical 
education;  Mary  Shafer,  physical  education;  Louise  Scott, 
fine  arts;  and  George  Keeler,  fine  arts. 

Mme.  Berthe  M.  Costikyan  and  Miss  Mary  B.  Gillmore  are 
on  leave  of  absence  for  the  year. 

The  promotion  and  classification  of  the  pupils  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  for  this  session  has  been  given  special  attention. 
The  collection  of  data  as  to  the  general  intelligence  of  the  pupils 
by  the  school  psychologist,  and  the  standard  educational  tests, 
have  made  possible  a  closer  estimate  of  the  real  ability  of  pupils 
than  heretofore.  With  the  assistance  of  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  College  who  are  especially  interested,  a  general  program 
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was  developed,  and  group  tests  of  intelligence  and  standard  tests 
in  reading  and  arithmetic  were  given  from  the  third  to  the  sixth 
grade.  The  intelligence  quotients  derived  from  the  Stanford 
Revision  of  the  Binet  test  were  also  available  for  a  large  number 
of  the  pupils.  Finally  the  teachers  were  asked  to  rank  the  children 
in  order  of  their  ability  to  do  the  work  of  the  next  grade.  These 
measures  were  all  turned  into  mental  ages  and  the  individuals' 
composite  mental  age  was  determined.  On  the  basis  of  this 
information  the  children  of  grades  I-VI  were  placed  in  groups 
so  that  each  group  would  be  as  homogeneous  as  the  school 
organization  allowed.  The  composite  mental  ages  of  the  children 
showed  that  placement  in  the  school  for  the  past  year  had  caused 
differences  in  a  single  room  as  high  as  four  mental  years.  The 
overlapping  of  one  grade  upon  another,  however,  was  compara- 
tively slight.  No  grade  overlapped  the  median  of  the  next 
higher  grade  by  more  than  11%  and  one  overlapped  by  only 
2%.  The  records  of  achievement  were  of  great  assistance  in 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  placement  especially  in  questions 
arising  between  the  school  and  the  parents. 

MEN'S  DINNER 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  Weather  Bureau  to  frustrate  the 
plans  of  J.  E.  Marshall  and  his  lieutenants,  the  annual  Men's 
Dinner  of  the  Summer  Session  on  August  fourteenth  suffered 
no  dampening  of  enthusiasm  or  ardour.  The  Horace  Mann 
School  for  Boys  at  246th  Street  offered  a  refuge  from  a  severe 
storm.  Earlier  in  the  day,  however.  Professor  Fretwell,  director 
of  play  activities,  with  assistants  Wardlaw  and  Morrison,  and 
field  captains  Engelhardt,  Evenden,  McNally,  and  Segal  led 
four  groups  in  various  athletic  activities.  The  efficiency  of 
Connor's  K.P.  staff  seemed  unimpaired  by  wet  clothing.  The 
appetites  of  550  hungry  club  members  proved  a  fervent  testi- 
monial of  their  culinary  abilities.  At  7:00  P.M.  the  group  con- 
vened in  the  auditorium  where  Toastmaster  Hertzog  presented 
a  program  of  addresses  by:  Dean  Russell;  Superintendent  John 
G.  Rossman,  Stuttgart,  Ark.;  Professor  William  C.  Bagley; 
Superintendent  A.  L.  Threlkelde,  ChilHcothe,  Mo.;  Professor 
George  D.  Strayer.  Music  under  the  direction  of  Professor  E.  K. 
Fretwell. 
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The  central  committee  in  charge  of  the  Men's  Dinner  was  as 
follows:  James  E.  Marshall,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  chairman;  J.  R. 
McGaughy,  Belle  Center,  Ohio;  W.  L.  Conner,  Republic,  Mich.; 
Merle  C.  Prunty,  Tulsa,  Okla.;  L.  W.  Bums,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.; 
L.  H.  Dennis,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  J.  T.  Giles,  New  York  City; 
R.  C.  Hill,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.;  George  C.  McCord,  Spring- 
field, Ohio;  H.  B.  Bruner,  Okmulgee,  Okla.;  Frank  C.  Dens- 
berger,  Kenmore,  N.  Y. 

TRUSTEES 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Conmiittee  of  the  Trustees 
on  Thursday,  October  14,  Miss  Grace  A.  Day  and  Miss  Annie  E. 
Moore  were  promoted  from  instructorships  to  assistant  pro- 
fessorships in  Elementary  Ekiucation. 

Mr.  Francis  A.  Collins  was  appointed  editor  of  Teachers 
College  publications.  Mr.  Collins  has  been  engaged  in  editorial 
work  for  both  the  New  York  Times  and  the  New  York  Herald^ 
and  is  a  contributor  to  The  Century,  Review  of  Reviews,  Outlook, 
Bookman,  etc.  He  is  the  author  of  several  books  published  by 
The  Century  Company. 

Professor  Alon  Bement  has  withdrawn  from  the  College  to 
take  over  the  direction  of  the  Maryland  Institute  at  Baltimore. 
Professor  Bement  has  been  connected  with  the  department  of 
Fine  Arts  since  1907,  first  as  instructor  and  later  as  assistant 
professor.  His  resignation  was  accepted  with  regret.  The  good 
wishes  of  his  colleagues  go  with  him  into  this  larger  field  of 
influence. 

The  Trustees  appointed  a  committee  to  take  charge  of  the 
College's  campaign  for  securing  funds  for  the  Library  Building 
and  for  further  endowment.  Members  of  the  committee  are: 
From  the  Board  of  Trustees — Mrs.  Willard  Straight,  Mrs. 
Joseph  R.  Swan,  and  the  officers  of  the  board:  Messrs.  V.  Event 
Macy,  Mr.  Frank  R.  Chambers,  Mr.  Clark  Williams,  Mr.  Arthur 
Turnbull,  and  Mr.  Dunlevy  Milbank.  From  the  Alumni:  Pro- 
l  fessor  Milo  B.  Hillegas,  Professor  Nickolaus  I-.  Engelhardt,  Pro- 

fessor Mabel  Carney,  and  three  others  who  will  be  appointed 
directly  by  the  Alumni  Association. 
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ENDOWMENT  CAMPAIGN  INAUGURATED 

The  Executive  Committee  in  charge  of  the  endowment  an- 
nounces that  a  campaign  has  been  inaugurated  to  raise  a  large 
endowment  for  Teachers  College.  The  General  Ekiucation  Board 
has  appropriated  the  sum  of  one  million  dollars  for  Teachers 
College  contingent  upon  the  College  raising  two  million  dollars. 
The  sum  of  one  million  dollars  has  already  been  pledged.  In 
view  of  the  urgent  need  of  Teachers  College  for  funds  to  enable 
it  to  maintain  its  dominant  position,  it  has  been  decided  that 
an  effort  be  made  to  raise  an  endowment  sufficient  for  it  to 
realize  its  plans.  A  critical  period  has  been  reached.  The 
influence  of  Teachers  College  upon  the  educational  system  of 
the  country  and  upon  many  foreign  students  in  the  next  genera- 
tion will  be  determined  largely  by  the  amount  of  money  raised 
in  the  coming  year.  It  is  believed  that  if  the  great  work  per- 
formed by  Teachers  College  can  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  those  interested  in  the  developments  of  the  educational  system 
in  America,  an  adequate  response  will  be  obtained. 

No  appeal  for  funds  is  made  to  the  alumni  of  Teachers  College. 
The  salaries  of  teachers  are  notoriously  inadequate.  The  alumni 
nevertheless  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  College  in  raising 
an  endowment.  Every  member  of  the  alumni  will  be  asked  to 
suggest  the  names  of  people  who  may  contribute  to  this  fund, 
and  of  those  who  in  turn  can  influence  contributions.  In  pur- 
suing the  campaign,  letters  explaining  the  situation  in  detail 
will  be  addressed  to  all  former  students  of  Teachers  College.  It 
is  hoped  that  any  one  who  fails  to  receive  these  communications 
will  inform  the  Endowment  Committee  supplying  them  with 
the  correct  address.  It  is  planned  to  organize  committees  in 
various  centers  throughout  the  country  and  to  engage  the  interest 
of  associations  already  formed.  The  alumni  of  Teachers  College 
have  repeatedly  evidenced  their  spirit  of  loyalty  and  devotion. 
The  trustees  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  outcome  of  this 
campaign. 
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The  Executive*  Committee  in  chaige  of  the  endowment  cam- 
paign includes  from  the  Board  of  Trustees:  Mrs.  Willaixl 
Straight,  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Swan,  and  the  officers  of  the  board: 
Messrs.  V.  Everit  Macy,  Mr.  Frank  R.  Chambers,  Mr.  Clark 
Williams,  Mr.  Arthur  TurnbuU,  and  Mr.  Dunlevy  Milbank; 
and  from  the  Alumni:  Professor  Milo  B.  Hillegas,  Professor 
Nickolaus  L.  Engelhardt,  Professor  Mabel  Carney,  and  three 
others  who  will  be  appointed  directly  by  the  Alumni  Association. 

Communications  may  be  addressed  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  Endowment  Campaign,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, 525  West  1 20th  Street,  New  York. 
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